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Preface 



The first major study of the cultic calendars of ancient Mesopotamia was writ- 
ten in 1915 by Benno Landsberger, Derkultische-KalenderderBabylonierundAs- 
syrer. Landsberger analyzed the annual and monthly rituals, gathered the 
then extant calendrical attestations, and presented philological analysis of 
the Sumerian and Akkadian terminology. In 1935 S. Langdon published his 
H| lectures on the Mesopotamian calendar in Babylonian Meno fogies and the Semi- 

j|| tic Calendars. Whereas Landsberger had restricted his study to an analysis of 

if the material from cuneiform sources, Langdon incorporated material from 

*f| the Levant and the Arabian peninsula, using a cross-cultural approach to an- 

il alyze the festivals in light of biblical, Greek, Roman, and Arabic festivals. In 

H 1949 Landsberger published his study of the Mesopotamian seasons, "Jahres- 

|l zeiten im Sumerisch-Akkadischen," in the Journal of Near Eastern Languages, 

|j wherein he discussed the Sumerian and Akkadian terminology as it related 

to the naming and division of seasons, and analyzed the agricultural activity 
associated with each season. 

Since Landsberger's and Langdon's pioneering efforts new sites have been 
unearthed, their tablets yielding previously unknown calendars and festivals. 
In addition, the material from known sites has increased through additional 
excavations or from publication of tablets from collections housed through- 
out the world. There have been many excellent studies of the cultic calen- 
dars of particular cities or covering certain periods, such as, just to name a 
few, G. Van Driel, The Cult ofAMur, 1969; G. Pettinato, "II Calendario Semit- 
ico del 3. Millennio Ricostruito sulla Base dei Testi di Ebla," OA 16 (1977); 
R Whiting, "Some Observations on the Drehem Calendar," ZA 69 (1979); M. 
Cooper, "The Drehem Calendars During the Reign of Sulgi," Acta Sum 3 
§| (1981); J. Sasson, "The Calendar and Festivals of Mari During the Reign of 

1| Zimri Lim," Studies Jones; and S. Greengus, "The Akkadian Calendar at Sip- 

% par,"JAOS 107 (1987). 

i|f: This study presents information from sources which have often been in- 

|H accessible to the non-Assyriologist, much of the material residing in tablet 

•jl copies or in articles unknown to non-Assyriologists or unavailable at many 

fjj university libraries. We have attempted to provide a basic tool for further re- 

It ' ' 
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search by other scholars which will serve as a basis for either the refinement 
of ideas presented here or the development of entirely new hypotheses. We 
hope that by bringing the material together, by enabling the scholar to have 
access in one location to over two thousand years of calendars and festivals, 
new insights will be gained in the development of the calendrical systems 
and the festival practices. 

Because of the wealth of material, we have, in the main, restricted our re- 
search to annual or semi-annual festivals, celebrations which were assigned 
a fixed position within the calendar. Monthly and daily cultic events, hemer- 
ologies, agricultural rituals unassigned to a specific day in the calendar, and 
one-time festivals of a political nature are beyond the scope of this volume. 

This work presents the material by millennium, then by site. If festivals oc- 
cur at different sites or in different periods, we have included some repeti- 
tion of material in order to enable the reader to peruse a chapter without 
constantly flipping throughout the book. However, we have assigned the ma- 
jor discussion to one chapter, which is referenced in the footnotes. This rep- 
etition is most evident in the chapters on "Festival Themes," in which much 
of the information has been culled from the previous chapters in our effort 
to present a coherent analysis of the evolution and function of specific holi- 
days. . 

Whenever possible we have used the translations of The Assyrian Dictionary 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. All quoted biblical passages 
are according to the three volumes of A New Translation of the Holy Scriptures 
according to theMasoretic Text The Torah (1962), The Prophets (1978), and The 
Writings (1982), published by the Jewish Publication Society of America, 

Philadelphia. 

Throughout our discussions we have tried to acknowledge the source ot 
our ideas and to give credit to those whose invaluable works have served as a 
foundation for our research. If we have inadvertently omitted relevant arti- 
cles or have misrepresented the views of any scholar, we deeply and sincerely 
apologize. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Overview and Background 



Ancient man's concept of 'year', recurring cycles by which he could count 
the length of his life and measure the span between major events, was an in- 
evitable development, one based on the cycle of seasons. There was no need 
for man to scan the heavens to determine the beginning and end of a cycle — 
he felt it; it affected him personally. When the scorching heat returned, the 
rain clouds moved overhead once more, the chilling winds once again began 
blowing, or the rivers overflowed, man knew something monumental in na- 
ture had just ended and was starting anew. But man also needed to measure 
time periods shorter than the seasonally based year, yet greater than several 
days, and for this he looked to the moon, which he observed endlessly re- 
peating its cycle of waxing and waning. This was a somewhat contrived 
means — man could not intuitively sense the moon's effect upon him as he 
could the sun's — but the moon was a dependable means for reckoning 
elapsed time. 

The Mesopotamians were aware of the difference between the lengths of 
the lunar and solar years, and eventually the moon (the god Nanna in Sum- 
erian and Sin in Akkadian) achieved dominance over the sun (the god Utu 
in Sumerian and Shamash in Akkadian) as the determiner of the year: "[Nan- 
na], fixing the month and the new moon, [setting] the year in its place." 
The importance of the moon for determining the length of the year was not- 
ed by Rim-Sin, the ruler of Larsa, who praised the moon as: "Nanna, who es- 
tablishes the months, who completes the year." 2 The Sumerians' perception 
of the superiority of the moon was reflected also in their mythology wherein 
the moon was considered the father of the sun. This supremacy of the moon 
was evident in the year being measured by complete lunar cycles. Even those 
annual festivals whose very existences were bound to the solar seasons were 
assigned fixed days in an irrelevant lunar schema. But as an acknowledgment 
of the unbreakable bond between the solar year and its religious festivals, the 
Mesopotamians intercalated the year to ensure that festivals observed in a 
particular month coincided with the seasonal phenomenon being celebrat- 



1. A. Sjoberg, ZA 73 (1983), 32: iti u 4 -sakar gi-n6 mu ki-bi-56 an-[gar]. 

2. RIM 4 220 5-6: d Nanna iti ge-en-ge-en mu-silim-ma. 
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ed. But even this intercalation was defined in terms of the moon by adding 
a complete lunar cycle to the year. Thus, the Mesopotamian year was, in ef- 
fect, a solar year squeezed into a lunar strait-jacket. 

The Sumerian term for 'year', usually twelve lunar cycles, sometimes thir- 
teen, was MU; the Akkadian term was Sattu, Snt at Ugarit, and Bna in Hebrew. 
The inhabitants of Mesopotamia referred to these years by designating the 
number of the regnal year of a leader or king or by assigning each year a 
name based upon an event of the past year or at the beginning of the current 
year. The term for 'month' was ITI in Sumerian, 1 arfyu in Akkadian, yrfy at 
Ugarit, and yerah or hOdei in Judah and Israel. 

The months in Mesopotamia were lunar, i.e., each month began "at the 
moment when, following the period of invisibility due to nearness of the sun, 
the lunar crescent appears again briefly on the western horizon just after 
sunset." 2 Thus each month was 29 or 30 days— a year of approximately 354 
days. 3 The length of a particular month was based upon sightings of the 
moon and not upon a predetermined pattern of alternating 29- and 30-day 
months. The existence of archives which include tablets dated to the 30th of 
the month for all or most of the months of the year is not proof that some 
sites had a twelve month year consisting of 30 days every month — a year of 
360 days. 4 There assuredly were scribes who went to work in the very early 
morning hours, or spent the night away from the city (perhaps in the fields 
to which they were assigned) , and could not be contacted immediately upon 
determination of the new month. This situation must have been particularly 
acute if the sighting of the first crescent of the new moon occurred towards 
morning, since many of the scribes may already have dispersed to the many 
fields and places of assignment or if inclement weather prevented the new 
moon from being visible. 5 Thus tablets may have been dated to the 30th of 
the month by some scribes, even though subsequently it was determined that 



1. The Sumerian term for "moonlight" was also pronounced /iti/, but was written with different 
Sumerian signs: U 4 . d NANNA literally "the light of the moon." 

2. F. Rochberg-Halton, "Calendars, Ancient Near East," The Anchor Bible Dictionary I (New York, 
1992), 810. 

3. P.J. Hubcr, Astronomical Dating of Babylon I and Ur III, Occasional Papers on the Near East 1/4 
(Malibu, 1982), 7 notes that at Babylon during a 1000 month period there were 471 months of 29 
days, 528 months of 30 days, and 1 month of 31 days. 

4. J. Sasson, Biblical Archaeologist (December 1984), 249-250 has identified all months at Mari 
during the reign of Zimri-Lim for which a 30th day is attested. During the fourth year of Zimri-Lim, 
eight months of 30 days are attested. 

5. Hubcr, op. cit., notes "It is not entirely clear how the Babylonians dealt with sightings delayed 
by poor weather, and they need not have done it in the same way at different places and in different 
times." Hubcr notes aNec-Assyrian letter in which it was reported to the king that the sighting of the 
moon on the 30th of the month resembled the lunar position expected on the 3rd of a month, 
indicating that, probably due to inclement weather, no one had sighted the new moon when it had 
occurred several days earlier. 



the month had but only 29 days. Whether it was the temples or the city ad- 
ministration which made the official determination of the new moon, it is 
hard to imagine that before the next morning's work, all the scribes of the 
city, as well as those assigned to projects outside the city proper, could have 
been officially notified of the new moon. Support for this conclusion derives 
from the Ur III Drehem tablets dated to the fifth year of Amar-Suen (ca. 2042 
B.C.) . There is no doubt that the Drehem calendar was lunar. Yet for the year 
Amar-Suen 5 there are tablets dated to the 30th of the month for ten of the 
twelve months. 1 

The months were assigned names, usually a reference to that month's dis- 
tinguishing ritual observance or to an agriculturally significant event. Inter- 
calated months were named with the same name as the preceding month, 
the scribe appending the number "2" after the month name or adding the 
word "extra" (diri) to distinguish it from the previous month. In some calen- 
drical systems in the Near East the intercalated month was simply called diri/ 
watrum ("extra"), or taSnit ("second"). The insertion of an intercalary month 
was usually a reaction to a natural event (harvest, rains, flooding) being out 
of phase with the cultic calendar. And although many cities waited until the 
end of the year (Feb./Mar.) to correct this problem, there are instances of 
cities inserting an intercalary month at various points throughout the year. 2 
The Assyrian lunar calendar of the second millennium B.C. was the excep- 
tion, not using intercalation and thereby wandering throughout the solar year. 3 

Concerning the regularity of intercalary years, Hunger and Reiner have 
noted: 4 

... since seasonal events themselves may occur earlier or later depending on 
meteorological factors, the intercalation was fluctuating around the mean of 
three years. Throughout most of Mesopotamian history no pattern can be 
detected in the distribution of intercalary months. It was only in Achae- 
menid times that a regular intercalation cycle of 19 years was introduced. 
While the intercalary months actually attested in dated texts and in royal 
edicts promulgating them do not show any pattern, there exist first millen- 
nium astronomical texts with rules by which one could determine whether a 



1. Evidence based upon Sigrist and Gomi, The Comprehensive Catalogue of Published Ur III Tablets 
(Bethesda, 1992), 169-174. 

2. Six different intercalary months have been identified at Mari, three at Sippar, and four at 
ESnunna (see S. Greengus, The Akkadian Calendar at Sippar," JAOS 107 [1987], 212). At Ur III 
Umma the leap year was inserted at a fixed position each year, but in some periods this position was 
after the first month, other times after the twelfth month (T. Gomi, "Embolism in the Umma 
Calendar," Acta Sum 6 [1984], Iff.). 

S. No references to intercalated months have been found at cither Nuzi or Alalakh. However, 
there are not enough references from these two sites to determine unequivocally whether these 
calendars used intercalation. 

4. H. Hunger and E. Reiner, "A Scheme for Intercalary Months from Babylonia," WZKM 67 
(1975), 21ff. 
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certain year should be made a leap year or not. The best known of these 
rules is the so-called Pleiaden-Schaltregel: "If Moon and Pleiades are in con- 
junction on the first day of Nisan, this is a normal year; if Moon and Pleiades 
are in conjunction on the third day of Nisan, this is a leap year. 

Parker and Dubberstein suggest that "it may have been in the reign of Na- 
bonassar, 747 B.C., that Babylonian astronomers began to recognize, as the 
result of centuries of observation of the heavens, that 235 lunar months have 
almost exactly the same number of days as nineteen solar years." The inter- 
calation was performed by an additional month after the sixth month 
( Ululu) or after the twelfth month (Addaru) . They note, however, "that is not 
to be interpreted as acceptance of that date as the point at which Babylonian 
astronomers consciously recognized the principle." 2 On the basis of three 
letters which record the announcement of the intercalary year, Parker and 
Dubberstein suggest that during the Babylonian period the directives for in- 
tercalation came from the king, whereas during the subsequent Achaemenid 
period priestly officials in Babylon gave the orders. By 367 B.C., but perhaps 
as early as 383 B.C., "the intercalations became standardized, and the nine- 
teen-year cycle thus came into being. 

In addition to the seasonal cycle and the lunar cycle, the Mesopotamians 
were affected by a third cycle— the cycle between the equinoxes, a period 
when the sun and the moon vied with each other for time in the sky. The an- 
cient Hebrews recognized the significance of this cycle, referring to the equi- 
noxes, the times when the year turns, as fqufat hattana (Exodus 34:22) : "You 
shall observe the Feast of Weeks, of the first fruits of the wheat harvest; and 
the Feast of Ingathering at the turn of the year" (the autumnal equinox) and 
as I'lubal haUana (2 Samuel 11:1): "At the turn of the year, the season when 
kings go out [to battle]," (probably referring to the vernal equinox). The Is- 
raelite incorporation of this six-month 'year' into its ritual can further be de- 
tected in the duration and timing of the festival of the first month, the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread, and the festival of the seventh month, the Feast of In- 
gathering. 

This concept of a six-month equinox year appears to have been a major 
factor in the establishment of the cultic calendar throughout the Near East. 

1. For other astronomical mclhods for determining intercalation, see Rochberg-Halton, op. cit., 811. 

2. Parker and Dubberstein, 1 with note 1. 

3. Parker and Dubberstein, 2. For references to royal letters as a means of disseminating the 
proclamation of a new month, sec Rochberg-Halton, op. cit.. 811. 

4 This six month year concept in ancient Israel may perhaps be detected in Ezekial 45 18-20: "On 
the first day of the first month, you shall take a bull of the herd without blemish, and you shall 
cleanse the Sanctuary ... You shall do the same on the seventh day of the month to purge the Temple 
from uncleanncss caused by unwitting or ignorant persons." The Septuagint, however, reads "in the 
seventh month" instead of "on the seventh day of the month." Thus the Septuagint shows a clear 
parallelism between the first and seventh months. 



In many locations there were parallel major festivals in the first and seventh 
month— suggesting that rather than considering one of these festivals as 
marking the beginning and the other the half-way point of the year, the an- 
cients viewed each as a beginning, the onset of this six-month equinox year. 

Sumerian mu-an-na, a term which was eventually used synonymously with 
mu "year," originally may have connoted this six-month period, as echoed in 
the first-millennium B.C. observation: iu SE "'KIN SAG MU -ANNA ki-i la iu BAR iu DU 6 
"(this year) the months Addaru [=Feb./Mar.] and Ululu [=Aug./Sep.] begin 
the MU.AN.NA-year, what the months Nisannu [=Mar./Apr.] and Talrltu 
[=Sep./Oct.] (normally) do." 1 

This concept of two six-month periods defined by the equinoxes was fur- 
ther ingrained in the Mesopotamian psyche by the natural weather pattern 
of the seasonal year. The Babylonians divided the seasonal year into two pe- 
riods, each beginning in the month of an equinox. The summer (EMES/um- 
matum), the hot season (umlum), or the harvest season (eburum) began around 
March; the winter (ENTEN) or the cold season (ku^um) began around Sep- 
tember. The impact of the solstices, however, was also understood, though 
they did not define the year to the extent the equinoxes did. In first-millen- 
nium B.C. Babylonia goddesses of the Ezida and the Esagil temples ex- 
changed places on the 11th of the fourth month and on the 3rd of the tenth 
month (approximately the time of the solstices) as a remedy to increase the 
daylight in the winter or to lengthen the nights in the summer. 3 And the sec- 
ond tablet of the astronomical series MUL APIN summarized the year's weather 
pattern by quarters, not halves— months 1 to 3: wind and (bad) weather; 
months 4 to 6: harvest and heat; months 7 to 9: wind and (bad) weather; 
months 10 to 12: cold. 4 

The rainy season began around September, resulting in the sporadic 
flooding of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers from November through March. 
The main flooding occurred in April and May, the two rivers being swollen 



1. RMA 16:5 (Parpola, AOAT 5/2, 187). For a brief discussion or the term mu-an-na, see B. 
Landsberger.JNES 8 (1949), 254-255 note 33, wherein Landsbcrgcr cites various theories as to the 
meaning of the term, although he does not mention the possible interpretation we have put forth. 
Note the Emar version of the composition Enlil and Namzitarra (J. Klein, Acta Sum 12 [1990], 58-59 
lines 2C-22' and 63 note 14) for the term -an-na appended after nouns involving time: u 4 -an-na ha- 
ba-la / t£4-mi a-na 114-mi li-im-ft /iti-an-na ha-ba-la / ITI a-na ITI li-im-ft /mu-mu-an-na ba-ba-14 / MU et- 
na MU tt-im-fi "Day to day they verily decrease, month after month they verily decrease, year after year 
they verily decreasel" Perhaps, then, -an-na in the term mu-an-na, connotes the alternating year 
pattern of equinox cycles ("one after the other"). The term mu-an-na was used interchangeably with 
mu in economic documents (e.g. BE 9 24 2 and frequently in Neo-Assyrian documents) and in ritual 
texts (E. Reiner, Surpu, AfO BeiheftU [1958], 41 42: ui-mu ITI u MU.AN.NA "Day, month, and year"). 

2. For a thorough discussion of the seasons and the terminology in ancient Mesopotamia, see B. 
Landsberger, "Jahraizitcn im Sumcrisch-Akkadischm," JNES 8 (1949), 249-296. 

3. For details of this ritual, see p. 319. 

4. Landsbcrgcr, op. cit., 252. 
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by winter rains and snows in the mountains of Turkey. The winter months 
preceding the major spring flooding were spent shoring up the dikes and 
cleaning out the canals in preparation for the flooding. This was the time of 
the brazier festival (kinunum), ceremonies presumably to combat the cold, 
and festivals of the storm-gods, such as Ninurta, hurling lightning, van- 
quishing the anzu-bird and the asakku-demon of the stormy mountains. After 
the winter rains subsided, the dry season set in, culminating with the very hot 
and dry months of July and August, when the parched and merciless steppe 
seemed to be a place of death and demons. These hot summer months were 
the time throughout Mesopotamia for the cult of the dead Dumuzi, who, as 
the embodiment of the power in the grain, had disappeared— the grain had 
already been harvested and the new seeds not yet sown. 



The Calendrical Systems ' 



During the middle of the third millennium B.C., an early Semitic calendar 
was in use across much of northern and central Mesopotamia, being attested 
on tablets from Ebla, Mari, Gasur (later Nuzi), Abu Salabikh, and Esnunna. 
Pettinato has labeled this calendar the 'Semitic calendar of the third millen- 
nium*, stating "this designation took rise from the names of the months 
which are Semitic and for the most part West Semitic, and from the diffusion 
of this calendar throughout the whole Near East during the period from circa 
2600 to 2200 B.C." 4 It may be significant that the Early Semitic calendar 
month names do not contain theophoric elements, but rather are agricultur- 
al in nature (with month names meaning "Sheep," "Plowing," or "Ghee"), a 
feature which enabled this early Semitic calendar to be somewhat universal 
in its application. This calendar eventually fell into disuse around the Ur III 
period (ca. 2100), when at Ebla and Mari native calendars, reflecting the lo- 
cal cult, replaced this early Semitic calendar. 

The earliest (middle of the third millennium B.C.) attested month name 
in southern Mesopotamia is found at Fara, ancient Shuruppak: id a-DU-gir 5 ku 6, 



1 For a discussion of the agricultural cycle, sec J.N. Postgate, Early Mesopotamia: Society and 
Economy at the Dawn of History (New York and London, 1992), 170-172 with reference, to previous 
discussions. For information on more recent patterns, see R. McC. Adams, The Land behind Baghdad: 
A History of Settlement on IheDiyala Plains (Chicago. 1965), 13-20. 

2. This section of the Introduction is an overview of the detailed information set forth 
throughout the rest of this book. Therefore, we have neither supplied full footnotes nor provided all 
the evidence to support the assertions in this section. The arguments and supporting evidence are 
presented in full in the following chapters. 

3. This calendar is discussed in the chapter entitled "Early Semitic Calendars." 

4. Pettinato Archives, 147. 
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the month being named for a fish of either economic or cultic significance 
during the month. 1 

In southern Mesopotamia ca. 2400-2200 B.C. local Sumerian calendars 
were in use, documented in tablet archives mainly from the cities Adab, 
LagaS, Nippur, Umma, and Ur. 

The pre-Sargonic (ca. 2350 B.C.) tablets from Lagas provide insight into 
the cultic celebrations of a network of cities comprising the Lagas-state — 
LagaS, Girsu, Nina, Sirara and various other smaller sites nearby. 2 There are 
over thirty different month names on tablets from the Lagas area during this 
period, indicating the use of separate calendars in many of the cities in the 
LagaS city-state. These calendars shared month names, although one month 
name could be applied to months occurring at different times of the year. 
An administrative month numbering system was developed to create order out 
of potential chaos, the confusion arising from different calendars but similar 
month names. 

By this period the calendars of the LagaS-state reflected a syncretism 
among the gods of its cities and a shared observance of major festivals. The 
texts themselves depict a community of cities wherein the citizens of one city 
made pilgrimages to observe major festivals in sister towns. The wife of the 
governor was responsible for organizing the offerings and leading the pro- 
cession of pilgrims from town to town, from shrine to shrine. The tablets de- 
tail the offerings provided by the governor's wife on a day by day basis, 
summing each day as 'day 1', 'day 2', etc. However, this notation refers to the 
day of the festival, not to the day of the month, and therefore there is no 
information as to the day of the month on which the festival occurred. 

The major festivals of the LagaS-state were the Barley and Malt Consump- 
tion festivals of Ningirsu in Girsu, the Barley and Malt Consumption festivals 
of NanSe in Nina, and the festival of Baba in Lagas. 

Further north, Nippur— the city of the chief god Enlil who dwelt in his 
temple, the Ekur — was the center of a Sumerian amphictyony, a relatively 
non-political city revered throughout Sumer. 3 The Nippur calendar would 
later be appropriated by Isbi-Erra of Isin (ca. 2017-1985 B.C.) for use through- 
out all the cities and villages of southern Mesopotamia, and still later (ca. 
1730 B.C.) the Nippur month names would be appropriated as logograms to 
denote months in the Standard Mesopotamian calendar, a calendrical sys- 
tem used down through the close of the first millennium B.C. 



1. See Salonen Fischerei, 204. Note also an obscure reference, perhaps to a Fara festival (TSS 515): 
ezem-la-la. 

2. These calendars are discussed in the chapter entitled "LagaS and Girsu." 

3. For the Nippur calendar, see the chapter entitled "Nippur." 
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At Nippur an elaborate celebration of the New Year zagwuwas conducted 
at the Tummal temple complex in the month Mra-zag-gar [Mar /Apr.] 
From the 20th to 22nd of the second month the gusuu-festival was observed 
in honor of Ninurta, "the farmer." This occasion marked the end of the bar- 
ley harvest and the start of lengthy preparations for the fall seeding, a time 
when the gods officially blessed the upcoming agricultural activities. There 
were no festivals for the next seven weeks, until the 14th of the month su- 
numun The /unuwurrfestival also centered around the plow, and may have 
marked the end of the first phase of preparations and the beginning of ac- 
tual usage of the seed-plow by the farmers. Around the 11th of the fifth 
month the Nippur paternalia, called the ,,/Z/gar-festival was observed-a 
time when fires were kindled to guide the spirits of the dead back to the 
ancestral homes. In the middle of the sixth month the fcm-Jnann^festxval 
(about which little is known) was observed. On the 27th and 28th of the sev- 
enth month the second major observance at the Tummal occurred, the Sa- 
cred Mound" (eJ«ta)*stival, an observance for Enlil's ancestors with probable 
netherworld overtones. There is evidence of only two other festivals ,n Nip- 
pur during the remainder of the year. There is a late introduction by Amar- 
Suen of the ab-e festival in the tenth month, a politically motivated ceremony 
in honor of the dead kings of Ur III, and a barley-harvest festival was ob- 
served in the middle of the twelfth month. 

Most of the month names from pre-Sargonic Ur have been preserved. Sev- 
eral of these month names were later retained in the Ur calendar used dur- 
ing the Ur III period (ca. 2100 B.C.), 1 which was used also at P^Dagan 
(modern Drehem) and still further north at Esnunna. The term RvchskaUncL 
eris frequently applied to the Ur calendar; however this is a misnomer. With 
the exception of Puzris-Dagan, a small village expanded and elevated to a po- 
sition of economic importance by Sulgi of Ur, every other city in which tab- 
ets containing the Ur calendar have been found also contains tablets using 
!J native calendar, hardly "one empire, one calendar." Beginning with the 
reign of Isbi-Erra of Isin (ca. 2017-1985 B.C.), in contrast, a trueJtacfe* alend- 
J the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar, which was based on the 
Nippur calendar and was used almost exclusively throughout southern Me- 
sopotamia. However, in the Ur III period, aside from Ur itself, only a Puzns- 
Dagan was the Ur calendar used exclusively. The major festivals at Ur were 
the a-ki-ti celebrations of the first and seventh month, which marked the 
equinoxes, and the Great Festival of Nanna in the tenth month. 
\ablets from Umma, a Sumerian center west of LagaJ, have been referred 
to as m u-iti texts, after the convention of dating each tablet by year and 
month numbers in the form: MIMHTW, possibly an administrative solution 



1. For this calendar, sec the chapter entitled "Ur." 
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to the difficulties caused by the Umma calendar beginning in the summer. 
These tablets span three time periods, the earliest tablets dating to the reign 
of Lugalzagesi (ca. 2350 B.C.) and the latest to the close of the Akkad dynasty 
under Sar-kali-Sarri (ca. 2217-2193 B.C.). 1 Although actual month names 
were probably in use at Umma during this period, native Umma month 
names are not attested until the Ur III period (ca. 2100-2000 B.C.). 2 

The major annual festivals at Umma consisted of the Sesagku (a barley-har- 
vest festival), nisag (possibly the festival of the first malt production), iunumun 
(a festival associated with the seeder-plow), ri (nature unclear), eitiaS (nature 
unclear), and pakuSe, a festival possibly based upon the need to clean and re- 
pair the irrigation canals. Two additional festivals were introduced at Umma 
to honor kings of Ur, a festival for Sulgi to commemorate his thirty-year ju- 
bilee and a festival for his successor, Amar-Suen, beginning in his sixth reg- 
nal year. 

The Sumerian Nippur calendar was adopted throughout much of south- 
ern Mesopotamia after the fall of Ibbi-Sin of Ur (ca. 2000 B.C.), most likely 
an innovation of the first monarch of the new Isin dynasty, ISbi-Erra. 3 This 
calendar (the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar) became a source of 
unification for the Isin empire, politically and economically. And the sym- 
bolism of Nippur was not lost on the Isin monarchs, who made a special ef- 
fort to participate in the Nippur rites, as seen by Lipit-Ishtar's central role in 
the guswu-festival at Nippur. As merchants and scribes from the Isin empire 
conducted business in the Diyala region, the official calendar probably fol- 
lowed, so that when the First Dynasty of Babylon arose, it too was already us- 
ing this Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar. 

Beginning at least in the thirtieth year of Rim-Sin of Larsa (ca. 1822-1763 
B.C.), for a period of about twenty years, there was a highly unusual calendri- 
cal system employed at Nippur, Larsa, Isin, and Ur, which was comprised of 
months of up to 48 days and month cycles of up to 54 months. 4 This unusual 
system was not employed throughout all Nippur, but only by certain admin- 
istrators of particular institutions. Robertson observes that the introduction 
of this system coincided with Rim-Sin's conquest of Isin and, therefore, sug- 
gests that this administrative change somehow reflected the need to reorga- 
nize the flow of goods throughout his suddenly enlarged domain. 5 



1. Foster Umma, 8ff. 

2. For the calendar at Umma, see the chapter entitled "Umma." 

3. For the development and use of this calendar, see the chapter entitled "The Southern- 
Mesopotamian Sumerian Calendar." 

4. See pp. 227-228 for discussion of this unusual calendrical system. 

5. J.F. Robertson. "An Unusual Dating System," Ada Sum 5 (1983), 156. 
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Variations of a basically Semitic calendar were employed by many of the 
cities stretching across the middle of the Tigris and Euphrates valley during 
the last century of the third millennium and the first three centuries of the 
second millennium B.C., the last attestations coinciding with the reign of 
Samsuiluna of Babylon {ca. 1749-1712 B.C.). 1 These centuries witnessed the 
influx of Semitic tribes referred to in Mesopotamian sources as Amorites 
"westerners" {amurru in Akkadian, MAR.TU in Sumerian) into the central re- 
gions of Mesopotamia, followed by the establishment of Amorite kingdoms 
throughout the area, including at such important centers as Esnunna and 
Babylon. Although there is no conclusive evidence that the new calendars 
were introduced by the immigrating Amorite tribes, the appearance of a new 
calendar at the same period as the introduction of a new, large, dominating 
population suggests just such a relationship. 

Sippar was situated on the border of two calendrical spheres of influence, 
below the span of cities utilizing versions of an Amorite calendar and north 
of the cities which had constituted the old Sumerian city-states, a region that 
utilized the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar. Perhaps as a result 
of this positioning, Sippar concurrently maintained two calendrical systems 
up through the reign of Samsuiluna of Babylon. One calendar was the South- 
ern-Mesopotamia Sumerian calendar, the other an amalgam of a Nippur/ 
Sumerian month (gu 4 -si-su) , a Sargonic month from the Diyala region (7mm) , 
Semitic month names from the Amorite calendars {Nabru, Mammxtum, 
Ajarum and Tantrum) , unique month names {Sibutum, Qati-ersetim, Eluh and 
Isin- d Adad), and months common throughout Mesopotamia ( d Dumu-zi and 
Isin-abi). 2 At Sippar, as with the Amorite calendars elsewhere, during the 
reign of Samsuiluna the local calendar fell into disuse. 

An Assyrian calendar is attested in Cappadocia at the beginning of the sec- 
ond millennium B.C. at Kultepe, ancient Kanis, an Assyrian trading colony, 
and about fifty years later at Hattusas (the Hittite capital) and Alishar. After 
a brief period during which an Amorite calendar was the official calendar 
during the rule of the Amorite interlopers Samsi-Adad and Isme-Dagan (ca. 
1813-1741 B.C.), a slightly evolved Assyrian calendar was restored as the offi- 
cial calendar by the middle of the eighteenth century B.C. 3 Finally, during 
the reign of Tiglath-Pileser (1115-1077 B.C.) this restored Assyrian calendar 
was abandoned in favor of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. 

The middle of the second millennium B.C. witnessed the arrival through- 
out north-central Mesopotamia of peoples speaking Human. The Semitic 
and Hurrian populations in cities such as Nuzi, Emar, and Alalakh, either 



1. For these calendars, sec the chapter entitled "The Amorite Calendars." 

2. For this calendar, see the chapter entitled "Sippar." 

3. For these Assyrian calendars, see the chapter entitled "Assyria." 
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adopted a Hurrian calendar, utilized Semitic and Hurrian calendars simul- 
taneously, or integrated the month names into one calendar. 5 However as 
with the restored Assyrian calendar, these systems would not endure yield- 
ing to a new international calendar, the Standard Mesopotamian calendar 
(which has been frequently referred to as the Afcannu-calendar) 

It is likely that the Standard Mesopotamian calendar was an artificial cre- 
ation commissioned by Samsuiluna of Babylon as a means to unify a heter- 
ogenous and rebellious empire. 2 It might have been difficult to impose the 
currently used Sumerian calendar (i.e., the Southern-Mesopotamian Sume- 
rian calendar) outside of southern Mesopotamia. However the economic 
and political advantages of a single, standard calendar were as obvious in the 
second millennium B.C. as it had been on a smaller scale hundreds of years 
earlier to Isbi-Erra of Isin. So rather than selecting one city's non-Sumerian 
calendar as the new Rnchskalender, a move which might have alienated not 
only those cities on whom another city's calendar would have been imposed, 
but also the proud, and necessary scribes of the south, the Babylonian ad- 
ministration invented a hybrid Reickskalender, gleaning months form various 
calendars throughout the realm and beyond, thereby, it was hoped, gaining 
the acceptance of everyone. The use of the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumer- 
ian month names as logograms for the months of this new calendar is a clear 
signal that there was something highly unusual about the development and 
imposition of this new calendar. The retention of the Southern-Mesopotami- 
an Sumerian month names on written documents may have been a negotiat- 
ing point to gain the acceptance of the former Sumerian cities and of their 
proud scribes. The continuation of a calendrical tradition that could be 
traced back to venerated Nippur may have been important to the scribal 
community, educated individuals who were proud of their eclectic and an- 
cient position in society. 



H,,Hn/l r - thCSCC :l lend J arS ' '"I** Chapter enUUed ' Trom E,am to AIalakh -" The calendar ofEmar 
during ,hu pcr.od .s d.scussed ,n the chapter entitled "Emar." Calendars from Ugarit and other 
Western SemiUc centers are discussed in the chapter entitled "The Levant." 

c. 2 i ^w 3 fU " d!sC . USS, ' on of the development of this calendar, see the chapter entitled "The 
Standard Mesopotamian Calendar." 
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The Beginning of the Year 



Until the closing centuries of the first millennium B.C. there were only two 
instances which reasonably present the possibility of a New Year other than 
during the spring— at the summer solstice at Sargonic Umma and at the au- 
tumnal equinox at pre-Old Babylonian Sippar. Aside from this, the evidence 
overwhelmingly indicates a 'universal' spring New Year. 

The concept of a beginning to the year is manifested in three ways: (1) as 
a starting point for counting and naming years; (2) as the start of the fiscal 
year (i.e., performing year-end accounting and starting the ledgers for the 
coming year) 1 ; and (3) as the start of the religious/agricultural year's cycle 
(which may be entirely psychological unless there is an actual observance to 
mark the New Year). Throughout almost all Mesopotamia the beginning of 
the year occurred in the spring. 

The Sumerians called the beginning of the year zag-mu, literally, "border 
of the year," from which derived the Akkadian designation for New Year, zap 
mukku. The beginning of the seasonal year, zag-mu, took on an important 
economic role within society, becoming the occasion for reviewing the pre- 
vious year's financial accounts and administrative affairs in the temple and 
royal residences, as documented by the large number of year-end account 
tablets from the Ur III period (ca. 2100-2000 B.C.) onward. The overseeing 
of administrative duties at New Year's was ultimately the responsibility of the 
gods, themselves, in their role as the supreme authority over all those serving 
in their temples. This divine function is mentioned in a hymn to Nanse, 
wherein Nanse is portrayed as reviewing the total operation of her temple in 
Nina on New Year's day: 2 

At the new year, the day of assignments, 
did the lady shower 

the holy body, 
on the day to review 

(performance for) food and fief, 
did Nanshe hold 

review of the servants. 
Her chief scribe, Nidaba, 
put out of her own accord 
all valid tablets 
as they had been figured up, 
took the golden stylus in hand 
and was lining up the servants 

for Nanshe in single file. 



1. The fiscal year need not coincide with the calendrical new ycar-the fiscal year of the U. S. 
Government starts in October. 
2.Jacobscn Harps, 133. 
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The practice of reviewing the servant staff on New Year's Day is mentioned 
in a hymn to the goddess Inanna: 1 

That she [Inanna] may take in charge 

thelifeofalllands, 
has on New Year's Day, 

the day for rites 
for reviewing loyal servants 
and performing correctly 

the rites of the last day of the month 
a bed been set up for Milady. 

For the Israelites the New Year was the appointed time for cleansing the 
temple (Ezekial 45:18): "On the first day of the first month, you shall take a 
bull of the herd without blemish, and you shall cleanse the sanctuary." An 
intriguing, but unclear, passage in a first-millennium B.C. Surfu incantation 
refers to a seven-day ritual cleansing(?) occurring at the time of the New Year 
celebration: "the pure quay, the horn-like soap-plant, the pure water he gave 
you, to perform correctly the New Year (festival) for seven days." 2 

An analysis of each city's calendar, beginning with sites from the third mil- 
lennium, provides mounting evidence of an almost total adherence to a 
spring New Year throughout Mesopotamia. 

The Early Semitic calendar of the middle of the third millennium began 
in the month Za-'a-tum, which can be assigned to the spring on the basis of 
the agricultural meanings of several month names. 3 Adherence to this calen- 
dar was widespread, reaching from northwestern Syria down to south-central 
Iraq— thus the Semitic-speaking peoples of middle third millennium Meso- 
potamia observed a spring New Year. 

A spring New Year existed in the calendars of the third-millennium Sum- 
cnan cities, LagaS, Ur, and Nippur. 

The pre-Sargonic calendars from Lagas and its neighboring cities began 
in the spring, as can be determined by a numerical month notation system 
that accompanied the month name on some of the tablets. The months bu rUx 
(GANA 2 )-mas and se-kin-ku 5 -ra, month names associated with the spring bar- 
ley harvest, are both first months of their respective calendars. The pre-Sar- 
gonic calendars from Nippur and Ur do not in themselves provide any 
information as to the starting point of the seasonal year. However, the Nip- 
pur calendar continued unchanged into the Ur III period, and the Ur calen- 
dar evolved in varying degrees into the Ur HI Ur calendar, which 
unequivocally commenced in the spring. The agricultural month names en- 
a ble us to align the Ur HI calend ars with the seasons. The assignment of the 

l.Jacobsen Harps, 122. 

2. E. Reiner, Surpu, AID Btihcfl 11 (1958), 47 66 (translation diners). 

S. For our assignment of Za-'a-tum as the first month, see pp. 23-24. 
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spring month as the first month of ^^^jSSS^X 
u P pon year-end accounting practice, a nd by * < r ^ ^ ^^ 
edtothepreviousyearsname when he^ ? mi conven tions 

assigned. These same accounting _^^' ^^tflrfnaidlaiv 
continued in Sumer after the fall of Ur (the per od ^ ^ ^ 

sa) , when the Southern-Mesopotarman Sumenan eaten 
cal'calendars of the Ur III period documents from Ur, but 

The term ZAG.MU, "New Year, d°« «J New Year's celebration. As 
does not appear to connote a specral festival orNcw ^ 

fences and f^ ^^^ ^ ™ *f 

cured. In fact, throu S hou " h n e P r ^ e ° needs of the coming year. From these 
ually stocked in antidpation of the neeas ^ pef _ 

foodstuffs and goods disbursement was made for yearly g ^ ^ ^ 

sonnel, for special attribution, at the New *£"** ^ {UET 3 no . 
ferings for the shrines and var.ous festiva^ s through out ^ ^ ^ ^ 
21) • "provisions for the various festiva Is, for the New 

ary shrines of U r - N H am "^ e N ; n ew Year was celebrated as a special festival 
In Nippur the advent of the Nj « collection of Tem- 

s:^r=™ on ^ ------ s:£ 

^1^ Ur III period at Lagas the New Year was the time for distribu- 
tions, as recorded for the temple of Nindara: 

(Every) month and the New Year are times 
to provide food. 

_ " " t. , 194V "Lustrations to keep the bright moon 

1 According to Th. Jacobscn (jacobsen Tuasure, 124) Lustrat F^ ^ ^ ^ 

r J^Sta-«t apP-r indeed to J^^^'J^LS^leh in Ur probably feB at the 
place not only at eclipses but annually at New Y « r <»g m \„ ^ „ ^ support jacobsen 

beginning of the month Mashdagu and at the G '»'££ ^ , den jar back from a campa.gn , » 
refers to a passage referring to Ibb.-S.n * U'£vmgb o g g ^ ^ ^ ,„ the 

Ela m: "so that at Ezcn-mah ^ll^l^Z^ on Nanna's copper bath pitcher. 

S. Westenhol, OSP .171:5 sum «H" ^^^ « W 5*. the entire hymn 
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Other references to special New Year's distributions in Laga§/Girsu in- 
clude barley rations for the city, rations of lard and oil, and provisions for 
the festivals. 1 A Girsu text dated to SSI details containers for an unspecified 
festival during the first seven days of the first month in Uruku, the sacred 
precinct of Girsu. 2 

The earliest evidence of a New Year other than in the spring is from 
Umma during the Sargonic period {ca. 2350-2200 B.C.), when the New Year 
may have occurred around the summer solstice. 

An Ur III Umma tablet from the eighth year of Amar-Suen provides very 
detailed information on the festival for the fourth month (nisag) and sums 
the entries as "standard offerings for the New Year (festival) of Sara." It is 
very unlikely that this long detailed list was intended for a festival nine 
months later, particularly since there is a similar Umma text dated again to 
the fourth month, but to a different year. 3 It is therefore likely that the orig- 
inal Umma calendar began in the first month of the summer. This would 
have created dating problems for the short-lived kingdom of Lugalzagesi ( ca. 
2350 B.C.) and during the Sargonic period (ca. 2334-2154 B.C.) when stan- 
dard year-names were in use throughout the empire, i.e., the three spring 
months at Umma would have been considered part of the previous year and 
used the previous year's year-name, whereas the rest of the empire changed 
to the new year-name during these months. Perhaps, as a solution to this ad- 
ministrative dilemma, the mu-iti system was introduced to harmonize Umma 
dating and accounting with die rest of the empire. This shift of the civil (but 
not cultic) calendar at Umma became permanent, as noted in the many Ur 
III economic documents which clearly calculated the year's accounts begin- 
ning in the first month of spring. However, vestiges of the old calendar re- 
mained with the old cultic New Year in the summer being celebrated at 
Umma during the Ur HI period in the (now) fourth month. 

But for Sippar, the calendars of the second and first millennia B.C. give no 
hint of a fixed New Year other than in the spring. 

The Assyrian calendar of the second millennium had no intercalation, 
causing the months to migrate across the solar year so that the beginning of 
the Assyrian year could occur in any season. 

The last century of the third millennium saw the beginning of the migra- 
tion of Amorites into central and southern Mesopotamia, causing some cal- 
endars, such as those at Mari and Sippar, to incorporate Amorite month 
names into their local calendars. In other sites, such as at ESnunna, calen- 



1. Reisner 7>/W>99a ($e-ba zag-mu nam-uru-na) ; HSS 4 3 obv ii; Gomi, Orient 16 no. 112; CTMMA 
1 40; Reisner Telloh 308 (nl-czem-ma zag-mu-ka [5S9 xiii]). 

2. ITT 5280; for this text, see p. 71. 

3. For detailed treatment of these two Umma texts, sec pp. 197-200. 
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dars almost entirely of Amorite influence were utilized, which, on the basis 
of year-end accounting, clearly began in the spring. The months of the Old 
Babylonian calendar at Mari can be reasonably well aligned with the seasons 
on the basis of the months Abum, Kinunu ("brazier"), and Eburum ("har- 
vest"). And the observance of the 7th Day of the 7th Month (sibut sibim) in 
Kinunu indicates that Old Babylonian Mari observed a spring New Year. And 
since (1) the pre-Ur III Mari followed the Early Semitic calendar which be- 
gan in the spring, and (2) the Ur III Mari calendar evolved into the Old 
Babylonian Mari calendar, the Ur III Mari calendar probably began in the 
spring as well. 

The first month of the calendar atEmar, during the last half of the second 
millennium, began with the month Sag/Zag-mu, which means "beginning/ 
border of the year." The only slight indication that this month occurred in 
the spring is the name of the second month Niqalu. If Niqalu is related to the 
first spring month of the Esnunna calendar Niggallum ("sickle"), then the 
first Emar month, Sag-mu, would have occurred in the spring. The evidence 
from Nuzi and Alalakh is insufficient to enable us to determine in which 
month their calendars began. 

Addaru was the first month of the calendar at Susa, (the seventh month 
was Sibutu "seventh") , and occurred in the spring as can be noted by the stat- 
ed equivalency of the tenth month Silititu with Sabafu of the Standard Meso- 
potamian calendar. 

At Sippar, however, there is an indication that there may have been a fall 
New Year at an early, unfortunately, undocumented period. 

Greengus has reconstructed the order of the Semitic calendar from Sip- 
par, assuming that the calendar began in the spring with Sibutu or Sibut iattim 
as the first month of the year. 1 At Nuzi this same month name occurred as 
warab Sabuti or waraj} ia Sabuti; in Elam the seventh month was called Sibutu 
or Sebutu and coincided with the beginning of autumn. CAD S 233 states re- 
garding the derivation of the month name: "The etymology of the word is un- 
certain; since according to the calendar in use in Elam, Sibutu is the seventh 
month, it is possible that the month name is to be connected with "seven," 
... in spite of the occasional spellings with the zt-sign in OB. Whether the OB 
festival sibut iattim and the Nuzi month Sibutu /Sabutu are to be connected 
with beer-brewing, as suggested by Landsberger ... is uncertain." W.G. Lam- 
bert advocates a translation "seventh" for the month Sibutu and suggests that 
if indeed the translation "seventh" is correct, then the Sippar calendar com- 
menced in the autumn with Eluli as the first month. 



1. The occurrence of Sibat iattim in the spring is proved by VAS9 1S9 and 140, wherein the tablet 
was dated by the month Sim iattim and the envelope by '"bara-zog-gar. 

2. NABU 1989/4, 64. 



There is no corroborating evidence from Old Babylonian Sippar that the 
naming of years ever began in the autumn. Moreover, since Sippar main- 
tained the Southern-Mesopotamian calendar as well, which began in the 
spring, it seems unlikely that different year names would have been used to 
date the tablet, depending upon the calendar used. Nor is there year-end ac- 
counting occurring during the months Tvrum or kin- d Inanna, which would 
have occurred had Eluli been the first month. Lasdy, there is no evidence of 
a New Year's festival in either Sibut iattim or Eluli. The month Sibut iattim was 
the occasion for the initiation of a young girl as a naditu, a cloistered woman 
dedicated to the god pair Shamash and Aja, 1 which might reflect purposely 
beginning the service of a naditu at the beginning of the year. 

Noting the many ways in which the Sippar calendar differed from the 
Amorite calendars, it is reasonable to hypothesize that the Sippar calendar 
attested in the Old Babylonian tablets, rather than being a strictly Amorite 
calendar, was a combination of an earlier, non-Amorite Sippar tradition in- 
tegrated with the Amorite calendar. And, therefore, there is a possibility that 
this earlier Sippar calendar commenced in the fall. 

Nisannu was the first month of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar as 
noted in lexical lists, economic documents, and in other texts such as an in- 
scription of Sennacherib: "The month Nisannu, the first month." 2 

A limestone slab discovered in 1908 has been dubbed the Gezer Calendar, 
though it is not a true calendar, but rather a seasonally ordered listing of ag- 
ricultural activities. 3 Talmon places the authoring of this document between 
950-925 B.C. 4 This document lists an agricultural activity for each month or 
two month period, although never providing the actual month names. The 
list concludes with the summer months, which has raised the possibility that 
the starting point of the activities in this tablet mirrors the start of the local 
calendar, i.e., the calendar began in the autumn. But this can hardly be 
called proof that the calendar began in the autumn. 

The calendar at Ugarit may have begun in the spring as elsewhere through- 
out die Near East, as noted by de Moor: 

Now there exists some evidence that this date too may have been regarded 
as a New Year at Ugarit. ... king Krt had to bake bread during the fifth and 
the sixth months for his campaign against Udm. Thus it is likely that the 
campaign started in the seventh month. After a week's march his army en- 
counters firewood gatherers... As the gathering of firewood took place in 
September and early October it is almost certain that ... refer to a year be- 
ll. PBS 8/2 183; edited by R. Harris, "The No* Woman," Studies Oppmkeim, HOff. 
2. OIP 2 136:24. 

S. Published by R.A.S. Macalister, Excavations at Goer, II 24fl". For a discussion of this text, see p. 383. 
4. S. Talmon, "The Gezer Calendar and the Seasonal Cycle of Ancient Canaan," JAOS 83 (1963), 
177-187. 
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ginning about the time of the vernal equinox. ... Whereas the Ugarit cultic 
year appears to begin in autumn and the civil year in the spring ... 

It has been suggested that biblical material indicates that the calendar of 
the northern kingdom, Israel, began in the fall. 2 Cogan, while suggesting the 
likelihood of a fall New Year in Israel, prefaces his statement with Though 
the evidence is inconclusive." 3 Vanderkam notes "No part of the Bible or 
even the Bible as a whole presents a full calendar; information about these 
matters must be gleaned from occasional, often incidental references to 
dates, days, months, seasons, and years." 4 We are skeptical about the value of 
biblical material for reconstructing the pre-exilic calendar of the Hebrews 
with any degree of certainty. Not only is the source material for such books 
as Kings lacking, but the original editions of these secondary works are also 
lacking. The only extant copies are the product of varying degrees of editing 
over the centuries, editing which in some instances inserted political or reli- 
gious biases. There is, of course, no doubt that the Bible contains informa- 
tion on the early Hebrew cultic calendar, but without contemporaneous 
source material, the study of the pre-exilic Hebrew calendar cannot progress 
beyond scholarly speculation. 

There is a first-millennium B.C. New Year's {r$.Ln.n m ) ritual in Demotic 
script. 5 The ritual, celebrated in the seventh month, represents die tradition 
of exiles from Rash, a country which at one time was captured by Asshurba- 
nipal on his expedition against Elam. Aside from the possibility of a fall year 
in an early native Sippar calendar, this then is the earliest unequivocal evi- 
dence of a fall New Year in the ancient Near East. 



THE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. 



1. J. C. dc Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba'lu, AOAT 16, 61-62. We do not 
concur with dc Moor's suggestion that the cultic year began in the fall. Rather, the cultic year in the 
Near East seems to be based around the equinoxes, thus two beginnings within each twelve month 
period. 

2. Sec most recently B. Coldstein and A. Cooper, "The Festivals of Israel and Judah and the 
Literary History of the Pentateuch, "jAOS 110 (1990), 23; andM. Cogan, "Chronology," The Anchor 
Bible Dictionary I (New York, 1992), 1006. 

3. Cogan, op. oil 

4. "Calendars, Ancient Israelite and Early Jewish," The Anchor Bible Dictionary I (New York, 1992), 81 4. 

5. R. Stcincr, The Aramaic Text in Demotic Script: The Liturgy of a New Year's Festival Imported 
from Bethel to Sycnc by Exiles from Rash," JAOS 111 (1991), 362-363. For further discussion of this 
text, see p. 452. 



... tL tLoiy of xdaUulhf (ut an end to iL d,a of akoCuU 
time! <h afrta^a 1 t Lt ead ^ WB mUil £ avc fa oaJn 
mcaiurz of ttau, fll tMot£ U fy a do A caxxUA nlih kim, and 
that idzntLcaC JocL aarxuj fy diff^nt „&„„„ «ouU not 
neae.iS.ai.Uu aqree. 

A Brief History of Time 
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Early Semitic Calendars 



Based on economic documents unearthed at ancient Ebla, Pettinato recon- 
structed a calendar used at Ebla during the reigns of Igri3-y alam and Ebri- 
um. The same calendar was identified by Charpin as being in use at pre- 
Sargonic Mari. 2 The occurrence of these month names on tablets from mul- 
tiple sites, including Gasur (later Nuzi), Abu Salabikh, and Einunna — 
though at these latter sites the paucity of dated material provides only a few 
month names — led Pettinato to label this calendar the 'Semitic calendar of 
the third millennium', stating "this designation took rise from the names of 
the months which are Semitic and for the most part West Semitic, and from 
the diffusion of this calendar throughout the whole Near East during the pe- 
riod from circa 2600 to 2200 B.C." 3 

Pettinato assigned ffa-li as the first month of this Early Semitic calendar, 
whereas Charpin suggested that I-si was the first month. Gelb's analysis of the 
month names of this calendar led him to suggest that neither Pettinato's nor 
Charpin's suggestion as to the first month of the year was likely to be cor- 
rect. 4 Thus, although the sequence of month names was established, there 
was no unanimity as to which month constituted the first month of the year. 

We suggest that the first month of this Early Semitic calendar was Za-'a- 
tum, based on the following observations. 



1. "11 Calendario Semitic© del 3. Millcnnio Ricostruito sulla Base dei Testi di Ebla," OA 1 6 ( 1 977) . 
257ff. and "II calendario di Ebla al tempo del Re Ibbi-Sipis sulla base di TM.75.G.427," AID 25 ( 1 974- 
77), Iff. 

2. "MarietIecalendrierd'Ebla,"RA76 (1982). Iff. 

3. Pettinato Archives, 147; Pettinato, "II Calendario Semitico del 3. Millcnnio Ricostruito sulla 
Base dci Testi di Ebla," OA 16 (1977), 257 had originally labeled this calendar the "Old Eblaite 
calendar (vtcchio calmdrio di Ebla)" as opposed to a second calendar utilized later in Ebla {nuovo 
calendrio diEbla). Pettinato Archives, 148 suggests "the West Semitic names of the months indicate 
Ebla as the likely center for its [the calendar's] radiation." However, there is no real evidence to 
establish its city of origin, particularly in light of assuredly many as yet unexcavated West Semitic sites. 

4. I.J. Gelb, "Mari and the Kish Civilization," Mari in Retrospect (Winona Lake, 1992), 137: 
"Irrespective of whether the MN Jiqsum is interpreted as the month of the greatest cold or the 
greatest heat, its placement as the tenth month of the Semitic Calendar by Pettinato, or the second 
month by Charpin, cannot possibly be right." 
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EARLY SEMITIC CALENDARS 



>■ In a large proportion of pre-Sargonic Man texts the month Iq-za is 
the final month in which an accounting has been performed over 
several months. 

>■ The first month of the year, as demonstrated by Charpin on the ba- 
sis of his Mari text no. 7 which spans two years, must be after 
MAxGANAtentf-SAG (and most likely MAxGANAimti-UGUR as well) 
and before Gi-um. Thus the first month was I-si, Iq-za, or Za-'a-tum. 

>■ Our proposed positioning places the New Eblaite month se-kin- 
kus as the twelfth month, the same position as at Nippur, Adab and 
Drehem, and within one month of its position at LagaS and Ur. 
Placing I-si first, as Charpin suggests, causes se-kin-ku5 to occur lat- 
er than in any other Near Eastern calendar. 

>■ This positions the month I-ri-sd "seeding" as the fourth month, the 
same position as the Nippur month su-numun "seeding." 

>- The existence of an intercalary Iq-za and se-kin-kus increases the 
likelihood that Iq-za and 5e-kin-ku5 were the twelfth months of 
their respective calendars, since the most common intercalary po- 
sition was after the twelfth month. 

>■ If the month Za-'a-tum does indeed mean "flocks" as Pettinato and 
Gelb suggest, the first month approximately corresponds to the pe- 
riod of the birth of the new sheep and goats. Gelb states "Obviously 
the month was named after the period during which sheep and 
goats yeaned, that is, bore their lambs and kids. This normally 
takes place in the spring in the Near East." 2 

If Za-'a-tum was the first month (and therefore Se-kin-ku 5 , the month of 
the barley harvest, was the twelfth month), then this indicates that the year 
at Ebla began in the spring, as elsewhere throughout the Near East. 

A second calendar was also in use at Ebla, although later in date. It was 
apparendy a native Eblaite calendar, since none of the months have been 
identified on tablets from other sites and, according to Gelb, the language is 
Eblaic. 3 It may be significant that the Early Semitic calendar month names 
do not contain theophoric elements, but rather are agricultural in nature, a 
situadon which enabled this early Semitic calendar to be somewhat universal 
in its application. However, the new Eblaite calendar (apparently in use 
"only at the time of the last king of Mari, Jibb'-Zikir" 4 ) contains several god 



1. D. Charpin, Tablcttcs prcsargoniqucs de Mari," MARI 5 (1987) nos. 8, 9, 10, 17. 

2. Gelb, op. cil., 138. 

3. Cclb, op. cil., 147. 

4. Cclb, op. cil., 145. 



names and appears to be native to Ebla, replacing the commonly shared Ear- 
ly Semitic calendar. The continued use of the Early Semitic calendar else- 
where may be the reason that an Eblaite text (TM.75.G.2096) contains 
months from the new Eblaite calendar mixed with months from the Early 
Semitic calendar. In fact both the Early Semitic and new Eblaite calendar 
names for the seventh month occur on the same tablet. 



The Early Semitic Calendar 1 



The months of the Early Semitic calendar are attested mainly in documents 
from Ebla and Mari, although occasional references are found from ESnun- 
na, Abu $alabikh, Gasur, and LagaS. 



i. Za-'a-tum 
Ebla 



For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 275 and note 

TM.75.G.1441 ( iti Za- 'a-na), TM.75.G.1441 ( hi Za-'a-na-at), 

TM.75.G.3958+3969 ( hi Za-'a-tum). 

Charpin no. 23 

OIP 99 no. 513 s 

MAD 1 296, 300 

ITT 1 1291 



Mari 2 

Abu Salabikh 

Eshunna 

Lagas 

Both Pettinato and Gelb suggest a meaning "sheep and goats," or "flocks, 
related to Hebrew sO'n. 



ii. Gi-um 
Ebla 

Mari 

E5nunna 



For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 275 and note 
TM.75.G.2086 ili NI:GI; note MEE 1 xxxv and 282 for IGI-tf. 
Charpin, no. 7 ('''Gft-NI]), 31 ("'Gi-NI); Charpin, MARI 6 
nos. 38,40 
MAD 1 102, 292, 299 



1. Gelb, op. cil., 143: The occurrence of the names in the normal or indeterminate states clearly 
indicates that iti in the structure iti MN is a graphic auxiliary .... and does not form part of the 
construct with the MN in the genitive." For a more complete discussion of the meaning of these 
month names (as well as references to other pertinent material), sec Pettinato, "II Calendario 
Semitico del 3. Millennio Ricostruito sulla Base dei Tcsti di Ebla," OA 16 (1977), 272ff. Since the 
publication of OA 16, Pettinato has tentatively translated some of the months in Pettinato Archives 
which he had previously left untranslated in OA 16. 

2. These references are to the text number as presented by Charpin in "Tablcttcs prSsargoniques 
de Mari," MARI 5 (1987), 68ff. 

3. For this identification, see P. Steinkeller, RA 78 (1984), 87. 
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Gelb offers no meaning for the name, although suggesting that the or- 
thography Gt-NI is most likely to be read Gt-V, Pettinato suggests reading 
ki-lt, "measuring." Mander, MEE 10, 203, reads: M-li "(feast of the month 
of) heat." 

iii. Ua-li-\ / ffa-li-da 

Ebla For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977) 272 and note 

TM.75.G.1630 ( iti ffa-li-tu), TU.75.G.U21 (^fiTo-H), 
TM.75.G.1340 (< ti ffa-li-\). 

Mari Charpin, nos. 7, 16, 33 (all: M ffa-li) 

Umma MCS 9/1 233 (^Ua-li-da) 

Gasur HSS 10 41, 82, 125 (^Ua-li-it) 

Lagas RTCll7( w flWM) 

Gelb offers no meaning for the name; Dahood and Pettinato suggest a re- 
lationship with the Ugaritic month hit and translate "phoenix." 

iv. I^ri-sd 

Ebla For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 273 and note 

TM.75.G.1559 (* ti Ri-sa). 
Mari Charpin nos. 11, 23; Charpin, MAPJ 6 no. 41 

ESnunna MAD 1 273, 306 (^M-sa-at) 

Pettinato translates the month name as "sowing." Gelb suggests that the 
month name may derive from one of two different Semitic roots: "Appar- 
ently, there is a confusion between two roots, one HRS, HRT, HRT 'to cul- 
tivate', 'to see', and the other 'RS that is known from Arabic garasa 'to 
plant (trees, herbs, etc.)'." 

v. Ga-sum 1 

Ebla For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 272. 

Gelb, noting that "the initial sibilant of -sumisd ... at Ebla," 2 suggests that 
the month name may be related to gazazum, "to shear (sheep)," or to the 
Akkadian verbs kazazum, kasasum, or kasasum, etc. However, the fifth 
month of the year is far past the time for shearing sheep and goats and 
thus we do not support the possibility of the month meaning "shearing." 



1. Pettinato, "II Calendarlo Semitlco del 3. Millcnnio Ricostruito sulla Base del Test! di Ebla," OA 
16 (1977), 283 note 34 suggests that the Gasur text HSS X 166 v. 1 be restored as " Ga-sum. 

2. Gelb, op. at., 138. 
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Pettinato suggests reading ga-Sum, "rains." However, the fifth month is 
during the dry season. 

vi. t.NUN.NA-a< 

Ebla For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977) 273 and note 

TM.75.G.1629 ( ili i.NUN), TM.75.G.1537 ( !ti i.NUN.NA), 
TM.75.G.1405 ('''l.NUN.NA-aO- 

Mari Charpin, nos. 7, 10, 19 (all: iu i.NUN.NA) , 20 ( iti l.NUN) 

Gelb suggests that the month name was ffim'at "ghee," (l.NUN being the 
Sumerian term for 'ghee'), noting this interpretation "makes sense only 
if it is assumed that the month was so named because the best kind of but- 
ter (or ghee) was produced only during that month of the year. This sug- 
gestion is partly confirmed by the existence of l.nun.min 'noble butter', 
that is, the best kind of butter, as a basis of i.nun ... in the new Calendar 
of Ebla." 1 



vii. Za-LUL 

Ebla 
Mari 
Gasur 



For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 275. 
Charpin nos. 5, 9, 12 
HSS 10 63, 144, 170 



Pettinato and Mander read $a-lul "processions"; Charpin reads Za-lul, and 
Steinkeller reads Za-LUL. 2 Gelb suggests that a reading Za-nar is just as 
likely as Sa-lul and notes the personal names Za-na-ri, Za-na-ru-um, the god 
d Za-na-ru-um, and the zannaru-lyre. 



viii. I-bcii-sa 

Ebla 
Mari 
Adab 



For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 273. 
Charpin nos. 9, 10, 12, 24, 37 
OIP 14 165 (Ml-boSa-df) 



Gelb suggests that the Adab month name I-ba-Sa-di derives from paialum, 
"to anoint." 3 However, in regard to the Eblaite orthography he states: "Its 
derivation from palatum ... and its relation to I-ba^-sa of Ebla-Mari, are un- 
explainable." 4 



1. Gelb, op. at., 138-139. 

2. Mander, MEE 10 35; P. Steinkeller, "The Sumerian Verb 1 u g„(LUL)*," SEL 1 (1984), 12. 
S. Gelb, MAD 3 219. 

4. I.J. Gelb, "Mari and the Kish Civilization," Mari in Retrospect (Winona Lake, 1992), 139. 
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ix. MAxGANAtonu-sag 

Ebla For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 274. 

Mari Charpin, nos. 6, 7, 9, 32 

Gelb suggests that the element SAG in this month name probably means 
"earlier" and that -SIG7 in the month name MAxGANA<enu-SIG7 should 
therefore mean "later," parallel to the month names *Bafflr mabri and 
*Babir warki (see below). (We have followed Charpin's reading tJGUR 
rather than SIG7)..Gelb has no suggestion as to the meaning of the sign 
MAxGANA(<mt2, but notes that these two month names are Semitic, since 
the other ten months are Semitic. 

Archi suggests that MAxGANAfenu may denote a type of fruit (thus the 
months of "first fruits" and "ripe fruits"), 1 which, as Charpin observes, 
may be based upon the similar terms S 1§ pes(=MA), "figs," and GIS.MAgunu 
= g> 5 haSb,ur, "apple." 2 

In the third millennium the sign GANA has a reading buru x and mean- 
ing "harvest." Therefore, perhaps the sign MAxGANAienu indicates the 
fig(?) harvest. 3 If so, this month referred to the first fig (or other fruit) 
harvest, whereas the next month referred to the latter harvest. 

ix 2 . MAxGANAtemJ-sag 2 

Ebla For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 275. 

x. MAxGANAtemJ-ugur 

Ebla For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977,) 274. 

Mari Charpin, nos. 8, 9, 10, 17 

We have followed the reading of Charpin, who reads the last sign UGUR 
according to the suggestion of Civil, who, in turn, interpreted this writing 
as indicating EGIR, "later." 4 Although Gelb (see above) reads SIG7, he too 
interprets this sign as indicating "later." Other readings of this last sign 
have been IGI-femixKASKAL, GUDU4, IGI-gunu. 5 For this month possibly re- 
ferring to the latter fig (or other fruit) harvest, see our discussion of the 
ninth month, above. We have no suggestion as to the Semitic month name 
which this Sumerian orthography represented. 



l.ARETl 284. 

2. D. Charpin, "TabltUts prisargoniques de Man," MARI 5 (1987), 74. 

3. For the reading buru, sec pp. 43, 70. 

4. Charpin, op. cit. 

5. For references sec Charpin, op. til., 74. 
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xi. I-si 

Ebla For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 274 and note 

TM.75.G.1998 { iti hi). 
Mari Charpin, nos. 8, 27; Charpin, MARI 6 no. 39 

Abu Salabikh OIP 99 no. 508 

Gelb offers no meaning for the name; Pettinato suggests readme i-Si 
"fires." 6 ' 



Xll 



Iq-za 
Ebla 



Mari 

Gasur 
LagaS 
Nippur 



For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 273 and note 
TM.75.G.1305 (^ZArlQ). 

Charpin, nos. 8, 9, 10, 17, 21, 25 (^I-iq-za), 26 ( hi T-iq), 

28 ( ili I-iq-za) 

HSS 10 96 ( hi Iq-zum) 

ITT 1 1291 ( hi Iq-zum) 

Westenholz OSP 2 no. 4 ( {ri Iq-zum) 
Gelb suggests a meaning "heat," though noting: "The choice of the mean- 
ing of the MN/t^Mwlies between 'cold' and 'heat'. The adduced parallel 
with the noun based on QJS, which in other Semitic languages means 
heat', 'summer', or in which it denotes a month name, favors the mean- 
ing 'heat' for Jiqsum. On the other hand, the existence of the Akkadian 
opposites kafum (QSJ) 'cold' and bablrum 'heat' ... leads to the conclusion 
that if the MN Bafcr means 'heat', ..., then the MN Jiq f um must denote its 
opposite, namely 'cold'." 1 However, if the positioning of this month as the 
twelfth month is correct, then neither a translation "heat" nor "cold" is ap- 
propriate. Pettinato suggests a meaning "harvest": "Questo nome lo farei 
denvare dalla radice gz'"tagliare" (ebr.) riferendolo al raccolto del gra- 
no." Since this month was the last month, it might be appropriate to sug- 
gest a possible relationship with Hebrew qs, "end." 



xiii. Iq-za 2 
Ebla 



For references see Pettinato OA 16 (1977), 273. 



l.Gelb, op. cit., 136. 

2. Pettinato, OA 16 (1977), 273. 
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The New Eblaite Calendar 



According to Gelb, this calendar is written in the Eblaite language: "Even 
though none of the names is written clearly in Eblaic, their phonetic and 
morphemic features (r/1, omission of -urn, vowel alternation and elision) 
leave little doubt that the later calendar is written in that language." 1 The as- 
signment of d AMA-ra as the first month of this calendar is based upon our as- 
signment of Za-'a-tum as the first month of the Old Semitic calendar. Since 
some Ebla texts mix the two calendrical systems, the correspondences of the 
months in the two calendars can be established. There are also references to 
variant month names for months 3, 6, and 8. The following months comprise 
the New Eblaite calendar: 2 

i. d I§bara (= d AMA-ra) 

The month: "(The food-offerings/festival of) IShara." 3 

ii. d Ka-mi-i3 

Variant: id nidba- d Ra-mi-is, ui nidba- d Ka-me-is; the month: "The food offer- 
ings of Kamis."The god Ramish was the chief god of the Moabites, the bib- 
lical deity Chemosh, the deity after whom the city Carchemish ("Quay of 
Chemosh") was named. 

iii 1 . BAD-Zi 

Pettinato, reading Be-li, interprets this month as meaning "lord," under- 
standing it as a reference to a festival of Dagan. 4 Gelb argues that this or- 
thography with the sign -li indicates that an interpretation /Be'li/ is 
untenable. 

iii 2 . GlSlGDUB 

Mander (MEE 101) reads this month name as gi§-gal-tag x . One of the doc- 
uments from Ebla contains two references to this otherwise unattested 



1. Gelb, op. at., 147. 

2. For references to the variants see Pettinato, "II calcndario di Ebla al tempo del Re Ibbi-Sipis 
sulla base di TM.75.G.427," MO 25 (1974-77), Iff. For references to votive offerings supplied 
throughout the year to deities at Ebla during this period, sec L. Cagni, "Offerte sacrificali e votive ad 
Ebla," Wrtschaft und Gtstllschaft von Ebla, HSAO 2, H. Waetzoldt and H. Hauptmann, eds. 
(Heidelberg, 1988), 181-198. 

3. For the reading ISbara for the orthography d AMA.RA, see most recently Sticglitz, Essays on Ebla. 
82 with references; P. Xclla, "Bcmcrkungcn zum Pantheon von Ebla," Wrtschaft und Gesillschafi von 
Ebla, HSAO 2, H. Waetzoldt and H. Hauptmann, eds. (Heidelberg, 1988), 352. 

4. Pettinato Archives, 257. 
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month. 1 The tablet contains eight other month names from the Eblaite 
calendar, thereby limiting this month's position to four possibilities. And 
based upon the order of the month names on this tablet, the month oc- 
curred after nidba- d Ka-mi-i§ and before Ir-me. Thus it replaced either BAD- 
li or nidba- d 'A-da and since an alternate iu i.NUN(.NUN) occurs as a variant 
for nidba- d 'A-da, it is more likely that this month was a variant for the 
third month. This is also the conclusion reached by Mander (MEE 10 no. 1). 

iv. d As-da-PtL 

Variant: ili nidba- d A5-da-PlL; the month: "The feast/offerings of ASdaPIL." 2 
The month M Ai-ta-bi occurs at Level VII Alalakh. 

V- NI.DU 
vi 1 . d 'A-da 

Variant: Ui nidba- d 'A-da; the month: "The food offerings of Ada," the 
storm-god elsewhere called Adad or Hadad. 

vi 2 . l.NUN 

Variants i.NUN.NUN, A.NUN.NUN; this name is presumably a continuance 
of the sixth month of the Early Semitic calendar, which Gelb suggests may 
have been pronounced ffim'at 'ghee.' 

vii. Ir-me 

Variant: )-la-mu 

viii 1 . ffu-lu-mu / Jjur-mu 

Variant ffu-ru l2 -lu. (see Gelb, op. tit., 146). 

viii 2 . NE.GAR 

Three pre-Sargonic calendars contain months referring to the kindling of 
fires: ui ne-gir x (UM) at Ur, ''"ne-IZI-gar at Nippur, and iti gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu 
at LagaS. However, we cannot position the Ur month in its proper season and 



1. Sec D.O. Edzard, Archivi Reali diEbla Tesli-H, Vmoaltungstextc Verschiedenen Inhalts, no. 5. 

2. Stieglitz, Essays on Ebla, 82 suggests that this god's name was *'AStapir: "seems to me to 
correspond to the Ugaritic 'Upr, rather than to its Hurrian equivalent Aitabi." 
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the Nippur and LagaS months occurred in the summer or spring. The 
Brazier festival (kinunu), a winter observance probably based upon the 
need to combat the cold and early darkness, is attested in the seventh 
month in the Old Babylonian period at Mari, ESnunna, and Tell Rimah 
and in the ninth month at Nuzi. 2 Thus it is quite possible that the eighth 
Ebla month, lll NE.GAR, is named for the observance of a festival similar in 
nature to the Brazier festival — possibly this Ebla month was actually pro- 
nounced Kinunu. Perhaps the orthography NE.GAR should be read ne-gar, 
thereby paralleling the Ur month ne-gir x , meaning "brazier," rather than 
reading izi-gar, "to light a fire." Note the entry: 2 8 l5 pes NE-gar lugal ("2 
fig trees for the brazier(l) of the king") on a pre-Sargonic tablet from Mari 
dating to the sixth month. 3 

There is a reference to the "day" or "time" (UD) of the NE.GAR obser- 
vance in an Ebla text. 

ix. UD.DU(=E) 

Note the late bilingual lexical equation e = pe-tu-u Sd KA (Antagal D 62, 
CAD B 14 sub babu A) and the existence of the Susa month at the begin- 
ning of the second millennium B.C.: pit babi. For the festival called "Open- 
ing-of-the-Gate" in second and first millennia B.C. Mesopotamia, see p. 
363. Thus perhaps this Eblaite month E may designate the exiting of the 
god(s) from his/ their temple (s) in a major procession, rather than inter- 
preting the month as "expenses" as Pettinato suggests. 

x. SUKU 

The month name means "food offerings" {kurummatu) and would appear 
to be a shortened form for an as yet unidentified longer month name. 
There is a reference in an economic document from Ebla to the "day" or 
"time" of food offerings (UD SUKU). 5 



1. According to Pcttinalo, a festival may be indicated by the month name izi-gar, hul/rumu, 
"consecration," which "as observed by my colleague M. Dahood, could well refer to the sacrifice of 
children, a widespread practice among the Punic peoples of the first millennium B.C." (Pettinato 
Archives. 257). This interpretation is rather unlikely. 

2. For a discussion of the kinunu festival sec pp. 392-394. 

3. D. Charpin, "Tablettcs pr6sargoniqucs dc Mari," MARI 5 (1987), 79 no. 19. 

4. Pettinato Archives, 257. 

5. Pcttinalo // Culto, SO. 
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xi. d A-dam-ma-um 

Variants: A-dam-ma, A-dam-ma-um, d A-da-ma-um; the month: "(The food- 
offerings / festival of) Adamma." ' The Emar calendar, almost a thousand 
years later, contained a month d A-dam, possibly an evolved form of the 
same deity. 

xii. se-kin-ku5 

For a discussion of the meaning and reading of this common month 
name, see our discussion of the twelfth month of the Nippur calendar. 

xiii. §e-kin-ku5 2 



Festivals at Ebla 



Based upon the month names of the new Eblaite calendar, the following 
schedule of festivals can be discerned at Ebla: 



Festival of the goddess Ishara 
Festival of the god Ramis 

Festival of the god AsdaPIL 

Festival of the god 'A-da 

The Brazier(?) festival 



i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 
v. 

vi. 

vii. 
viii. 

ix. 

x. 

xi. Festival of the goddess Adamma 
xii. 



Pettinato also notes references in economic documents to feasts for the 
gods Agu, Nidakul and Rasap. Other possible festivals or observances are at- 
tested in the economic documents: 

u 4 t-sl-ph ("the day of the ingathering") 2 
u 4 IB.SeS.2 3 



1. For this goddess note most recently Sticglitz (Essays on Ebla. 79): "Eblaite Adam(m)a is not 
Human, but a Semitic name, or title, of a netherworld goddess." 

2. Pettinato // Culto, 36. This, of course, brings to mind the much later Hebrew holiday Sukkolh 
which is also known as Hag he'aslf, "the Festival of the Ingathering." 

3. Pettinato II Culto, 36. 
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u 4 GtRxgunvr"*™ ("the day of the ...-bird") 1 

U4 ma-wa-tim 

u 4 nl-ba d BE SAL d Ni-da-KUL 3 

u 4 SAGSU 4 

u 4 E is ze 5 

u 4 tu-ra-str 

u t nidba d En-ld lu gis-nu-ldri 6 ("the day of the feast/ offerings of Enki of 'the 
garden'") 7 

ezem- d NE-Ia 8 

ezem- d Sa-ma-gan ("the festival of the god Samagan") 9 

mar-za-4ig 10 

nidba d Ku-ra ("festival/offerings of Kura") 11 and cf. in u 4 du-du nidba 1-gig e 
d Ku-ra "on the occasion (of) going (to) the anointing ceremony (of) the 
temple (of the god) Kura." 12 

sikil ("(the festival) of purification") 13 



1. Pcttinato II Culto, 36. 

2. Pcttinato II Culto, 37 where Pcttinato suggests that the Semitic word ma-wa-tim in this context 
might mean "water," "country," or "death." 

3. Pcttinato // Culto, 37; for the possible identification of this god with the moon-god, see W.G. 
Lambert, The Identity of the Eblaite God Nidakul," OA 23 (1984), 44ff. and A. Archi, "Diffusione 
del Culto di D NI.DA.KUL," Studi £4*aili 1/7-8 (1979), 105ff. 

4. Pcttinato II Culto, 38. 

5. Pcttinato // Culto, 38; sec p. 210 for a ritual zi-$a-ze-na "palm waving" at Ur III Uruk. 

6. Pcttinato II Culto, 38 where Pcttinato suggests that the name of the observance may derive from 
Surncrian TU-ra, "to enter." 

7. MEE 10 no. 3 obv. 8-10 and see MEE 10, 26 for other references. 

8. Pcttinato II Culto, 37. 

9. Pcttinato H Culto, 37. 

10. MEE 10 no. 1 = ARET 25 rev. i. The text records sheep being brought for what Mander 
suggests might be some type offcast, perhaps to be identified with the mrth observance (sec pp. 344- 
345). 

11. MEE 10 no. 21. 

12. Translation Mander, MEE 10 no. 40. 

13. Pcttinato Archives, 257; Pcttinato II Culto, 37-38. 
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Other Months from Sargonic Tablets 



The following six month names occur on tablets dating to the Sargonic pe- 
riod and were not part of the Early Semitic calendar used at Ebla and Mari: 



Ba-hi-ir IGI 

Adab 
ESnunna 
Mari 
Nippur 



OIP 14 92 {Ba-bi-ir IGI) 

MAD 1 154 (Ba-bi-irMA) 

Durand MAJRI 3 (1984), 264 (Ba-bi-irMA) 

PBS 9 119 = OSP 2 no. 6; AS 17 12 = OSP 2 no. 9 (Ba-bi-ir 

IGI.ME) 

Gelb reads this and the following month as Baftr mabri "Earlier Heat" and 
Babir warki "Later Heat," suggesting that these two" months may corre- 
spond to July and August, when the heat was most intense. Westenholz, 
OSP 2 202, translating "Month of the Early Hot Season," reads Ba-bi-irlGl- 
meas Ba-bi-ir *qadmi; however, Gelb notes that IGI.ME occurs for IGI in the 
Sargonic period in an inscription of Rimus and thus the element -ME in 
the month name need not be a phonetic complement. 1 The implication 
of the orthography Ba-bi-irMA, which is attested at Esnunna and Mari, is 
uncertain. 

Ba-hi-ir EGIR 

Adab Zhi Adab 973 

Esnunna MAD 1 184 

Lagas ITT 1 1079 

This month name means "Later Heat." 



Ga-da-ad 
Gasur 

ffa-lu^-ut 
Esnunna 

Sa-ni-i 

Adab 
Lagas 



HSS 10 166, 184; Glassner, JCS 35 (1983), 211 no. 1 



MAD 1 153, 163, 293, 331 



OIP 14 117 

ScheilRA22 (1925), 159 



1. For a discussion of the term IGI.ME "before," see P. Steinkellcr OA 23 (1984), 33-37. 
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Gelb interprets this month as "second," thus indicating an intercalary 
month, similar to Tal-ni-tim at Ur III Mari. 

Ti-rn 

ESnunna MAD 1 287 

KiS MAD 4 44 

For a discussion of this month name, see p. 253. 
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Lagas and Girsu 



The pre-Sargonic tablets from LagaS (ca. 2350 B.C.) afford insight into the 
cultic celebrations for the cluster of towns comprising the LagaS-state, which 
included Lagas, Girsu, Nina, Sirara and various other neighboring sites. By 
this period the calendars of the LagaS-state reflected a syncretism among the 
gods of the component cities and a shared observance of certain holidays. 
The major festivals for the LagaS-state were the Barley and Malt Consump- 
tion festivals of Ningirsu in Girsu, the Barley and Malt Consumption festivals 
of Nanse in Nina, and the festival of Baba in Lagas. 

The texts depict a community of cities wherein the citizens of one city 
made pilgrimages to observe festivals in sister towns. The wife of the gover- 
nor was responsible for organizing the offerings and leading the procession 
of pilgrims from town to town, from shrine to shrine. 

For each day of the festival a list of deities or locations receiving offerings 
was recorded. From year to year the order of these deities remained con- 
stant. So too the offerings remained surprisingly constant in quantity and 
content, consisting of meal, emmer and black beer, oil, dates, a food mixture 
and bundles of fish, accompanied by sheep and lambs for the more impor- 
tant deities and goats for the lesser gods. Information about these festivals is 
restricted mainly to the deities and shrines for which the governor's wife 
brought offerings. Assuredly there were elaborate ceremonies conducted by 
the temple priests, with prayers, songs and other ritual acts. Yet there are no 
preserved tablets recording this — information is restricted to royal adminis- 
trative texts. 

Pre-Sargonic tablets from Lagas, those spanning less than twenty years 
from the second year of the governorship of Enentarzi through the seventh 
year of Lugalinimgina's kingship, contain, at a minimum, thirty distinct month 
names. Since the usage of these months cannot be grouped on the basis of 



1. For another attempt at reconstructing the LagaS calendar, see Roscngartcn Consommation, 406- 
425. Both Landsbergcr, LSS 6 1/2, 43ff., and Roscngartcn Consommation, 253ff. consider the tablets 
listing both the Malt Consumption and Barley Consumption festivals (Fo 190, RTC 35 and Nikolski 
269) important in reconstructing the order of the festivals. However, if our suggested reconstruction 
is valid, these festivals were not necessarily consecutive and the tablets were merely recording 
contributions for the major upcoming festivals of the year. 
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NUMERIC POSITIONS OF OLD SUMERIAN MONTHS 



Lugalanda Uruinimgina ... 
ensi King . . . 

5 6 7* 12 



ezem- d Lig-si4 8 


7 








8 




ezem- d Lugal-uru-bar-ra 2 














ezem-munu 4 -gU7- d Nan5e 9 9 


9 




8 


9 


9 




ezem- d Ba-ba6 12 




114/11 


12 




4 


se-kin-ku 5 -ra 1 












1 


ezem-5e-gu T - d Nan§e 


2 


1 




1 




1 


gu.|-ra-IZI-mu-a 


5 






6 






sig-ba 


8 












ezern-rnunu4-gti7- d Nin-gir-su 


10 








10 




ezem-[5e/munu 4 ]-gu r d Nin-gir-su 


4 












buru x (=GANA 2 )-mas 


12 






1 






udu-se-se-a-Il-la- d Nin-gir-su 


4 


3 




4 






guru7-im-du8-a 






3 






3 


amar-a-a-si-ge 






12 








sig- d Ba-bag-e-ta-gar-ra 








3/11 






ezem-ab-e 10 








10 






guni7-dub-ba 










4 




mul-UD-sag-e-ta-sub-ba 










b 




d Nin-g5r-su-an-ta-sur-ra-)-gin-gin-na 










7 





* The seventh year of Lugalanda's reign lasted but one month; the year "when Uruinimgina served as 
ensi " spanned the remaining eleven month of that year. 



Figure 1 
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the tablets' contents, it is highly unlikely that the calendars represented by 
these thirty month names were the product of simultaneous usage by differ- 
ent social or economic sectors in the same town(s). These thirty months ap- 
pear to be from at least three separate calendars, each probably used in its 
native town, such as LagaS, Girsu, Sirara and Nina, the major cities compris- 
ing the LagaS-centered state. The basis for asserting distinct calendars is 
threefold: (1) there are too many months for one calendar within such a 
short period of time; (2) many tablets apply a numeric month notation (in 
the form #-ba-ams or frgar-amg) in addition to the written month name, this 
methodology indicating that a month name was insufficient to identify the 
time period; (S) the numeric month notation on the tablets for certain 
months is inconsistent and in some instances widely divergent, suggesting 
that more than simple intercalation is involved (ezem- d Ba-ba6 is 4, 11 and 
12; s«g-^Ba-ba6-e-ta-gar-ra is 8 and 11). See Figure 1 for the months occurring 
on tablets utilizing a numeric month indicator. 

These calendars shared many of the same names, though occurring at dif- 
ferent times of the year, which would render it difficult to ascertain the ac- 
tual period of a transaction without additional information. To resolve this 
problem, a numeric notation in which the month number was written on the 
tablet was devised to stabilize a dating system in which any of at least three 
different month names from three distinct calendars could indicate the 
same time period. 2 It is likely that the numeric system indicated the position 
of the month within the calendar year, i.e., the first spring month was con- 
sidered month 1. This conclusion is based upon the months buru x -ma5 and 
Se-kin-ku 5 -ra both being first months in the numeric notation. As noted in 
subsequent LagaS calendars, both these months occur in the spring, their 
names being associated with the barley harvest. 

See Figure 2 for a partial reconstruction of the three calenders which con- 
tained these over thirty month names — the basis of the reconstruction is ad- 
mittedly highly speculative. The logic of this reconstruction is as follows: 

>- During the three years from Uruinimgina governor to Uruinimgi- 
na king 2, there are several months which suddenly occurred a nu- 
merical position earlier and then once more, beginning in Uru- 
inimgina 3, reverted to the numerical position in years Lugalanda 
5 and 6. These months are buru x -mas ([1] to 12 to 1), gu4-ra-IZI- 
mu-mu ([6] to 5 to 6), ezem- d Lio,-si4 (8 to 7 to 8), ezem-munu4- 
gU7- d Nanse (9 to 8 to 9), ezem- d Ba-ba 6 (12 to 11 to 12), and udu- 



1. For the cities comprising the Lagas/Girsu city-state, see M. Yoshikawa, "LagaJ and Ki-LagaS, 
Unug and Ki-Unug," Acta Sum 7 (1985), 157iT. and Acta Sum 12 (1990), 356. 

2. For the Lagai/Girsu administrative notation possibly serving as the model from which the 
Umma mu-iti notation derived, see pp. 161-162. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF OLD SUMERIAN LAGAS CALENDARS 




Calendar 1 


Calendar 2 


Calendars 


i. 


buru x -mas 


ezem-5c-gU7- d Nan5e 


§e-kin-ku 5 -ra 


ii. 


ezem- d Lugal-uru-bar-ra 


ezem-§e-giir d Nin-gir-su 


ezem-8e-gU7- d Nan5e 


iil. 


sfg- d Ba-ba6-c-ta-gar-ra 


udu-se-sc-a-fl-la 


guru7-im-du8-a 


iv. 


udu-se-se-a-il-la- d Nin-gir-su 


ezem- d Ba-ba6 


guni7-dub-ba 


v. 


ezem-[ ]-gU7- d Nin-gir-su 






vi. 


gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu 






viii. 


ezem- d Ug-si 4 






ix. 

X. 


ezem-munu 4 -gU7- d NanSe 






xi. 
xii. 


ezem- d Ba-ba5 




amar-a-a-si-ge 



Figure 2 
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§e-§e-a-il-la- d Nin-gir-su (4 to 3 to 4). Quite likely these months were 
from the same calendar, since they demonstrate this same peculiar 
pattern (while other months from this period do not) — therefore 
they have all been placed in the calendar arbitrarily labeled Calen- 
dar 1. Pairs of these months occur in the same texts, a further in- 
dication that they were from the same calendar: gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mii 
and ezem- d Lig-si4 both occur in DP 319 and ezem-munu4-gu7- 
d NanSe and "'"ezem^Ba-bae m BIN 8 357. 

This unusual pattern in month number beginning in Lugalan- 
da 7 was probably the result of an intercalary month occurring af- 
ter the twelfth month of Lugalanda 6. Presumably the numeric 
notation as well as calendars 2 and 3 inserted an intercalary month, 
whereas calendar 1 did not intercalate until after the twelfth 
month of Uruinimgina King 2. Therefore during the three year pe- 
riod from Lugalanda 7 through Uruinimgina king 2, calendar 1 
was one month out of synchronization with the other systems. 

Two other months are documented as a first month, ezem-5e-gU7- 
d Nanse (arbitrarily assigned to calendar 2) and se-kin-ku 5 -ra (cal- 
endar 3). 

DP 303 contains three presumably consecutive months: ezem-Se- 
gU7- d Nan§e, ezem-5e-gU7- d Nin-gir-su and udu-Se-se-a-Il-la. The month 
ezem-se-gU7- d Nanse (which is the first month of calendar 2 [see 
above]) is recorded as a second month in Lugalanda 7. However, 
calendar 1 months in that year are one month earlier. Thus if the 
reference in Lugalanda 7 is to a month from calendar 1, then the 
month ezem-5e-gU7- d Nanse should normally be the third month. 
However, if the above reference to the three consecutive months 
is to the same calendar as the one in Lugalanda 7, then they cannot 
be from calendar 1, since the three months would have to be posi- 
tions 3 (=ezem-se-gU7- d Nanse), 4 (=ezem-se-gU7- d Nin-gir-su), and 
5 (=udu-5e-se-a-il-la). Yet ezem-5e-gU7- d Nin-gir-su cannot be the 
fourth month of calendar 1, since udu-se-se-a-il-la- d Nin-gir-su is the 
fourth month of calendar 1 (see above). And since ezem-5e-gU7- 
d Nanse is the first month of calendar 2, the reference from Lugal- 
anda 7 to ezem-se-gU7- d Nanse being the second month must there- 
fore be from calendar 3. 

Since the months guru7-dub-ba and ezem- d Ba-bag are fourth 
months in calendars 2 and 3, (in calendar 1 the fourth month is 
ezem-se-gU7- d Nin-gir-su) , the only calendar in which there is room 
for the three consecutive months referenced above is calendar 2. 
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>■ Based upon the positions determined above, several other months 
can be assigned positions: 

(1) The third and fourth months guru7-im-dus-a and guru7- 
dub-ba, which, based on similarity of construction, may be from 
the same calendar, can only be placed in calendar 3 (since this 
is the only calendar with positions 3 and 4 both vacant). 

(2) Ezem- d Ba-ba6 then must be month 4 of calendar 2. 

(3) ezem-[x]-gU7- d Nin-gir-su must be month 5 of calendar 1. (It 
is numeric month 4 [or month 5 in calendar 1 which is a month 
off] but the fourth positions of calendars 2 and 3 are already as- 
signed.) 

(4) sfg- d Ba-ba6-e-ta-gar-ra must be month 3 of calendar 1 (since 
this is the only calendar with position 3 available). 

(5) ezem- d Lugal-uru-bar-ra must the second month in calendar 1. 
>- In the later LagaS calendars, the month amar-a-a-si precedes §e-kin- 

ku5-ra and since in this pre-Sargonic period amar-a-a-si-ge is a 
twelfth month and 5e-kin-ku 5 -ra is a first month, they are likely to 
be in the same calendar in this period as well— thus amar-a-a-si-ge 
is probably the twelfth month of calendar 3. 
>- The following months can be only partially placed: 

(1) sig-ba is the eighth month in either calendar 2 or 3; 

(2) ezem-munu 4 -gu r d Nanse is the ninth month in either calen- 
dar 2 or 3; 

(3) ezem-se-gU7- d Nin-gir-su and ezem-ab-e are tenth months in 
calendars 2 and 3; 

(4) sig- d Ba-ba 6 -e-ta-gar-ra is the eleventh month in either cal- 
endar 2 or 3. 

The one reference which we cannot fit into this proposed reconstruction 
is the month udu-5e-§e-a-il-la- d Nin-gir-su, which is recorded as the fourth 
month in Uruinimgina governor. We expect this month to be listed as the 
fifth month in calendar 1. And we cannot place it in either calendar 2 or 3 
as the fourth month. Either the scribe of this tablet utilized calendar 1 and 
made a mistake or tried to realign the months correctly, or this tablet repre- 
sents a fourth calendrical system. 

Several month names from tablets with numeric notation appear to have 
been used just once, having replaced the standard month name to mark a 
special event. These months include d Nin-gir-su e-gibil an-ta-sur-ra-ka-na i- 
gin-gin-a, d Nin-dar e-gibil-na i-gin-gin-a, d Ba-ba 6 e-gibil-na gin-gin-a, mul-UD 
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sag e-ta-Sub-a, lu-Unu^-ga-S-kam-ma-gin-na, and igi-nam-giri x (UM)-ni ba- 
dab5-ba. There are many other month names without any numeric notation, 
which undoubtedly fill the lacunae in the proposed reconstruction, while 
others may represent still more calendars from neighboring towns. 

iti ezem- d Nin-gir-su-ka buru x (=GANA 2 )-ma5-ba / iU ninda-buin x -mas-ka 

In the pre-Sargonic period the month name occurs in two forms: "(the 
month of) the festival of Ningirsu, (when) the burumal is distributed" (DP 
152) and "(the month of) the breads of the burumaS" (DP 229). By the Ur III 
period the month evolved simply into '''burui-j-maS. 

On an Ur III school (?) tablet listing the twelve Girsu months, beginning 
with the tenth month (NBC 7439 transliterated below), this month is written 
'"buru^-mag. A reading buru x for GANA2 has already been proposed by 
Krecher, who noted in a third millennium text the expression U4-GANA2-ka, 
instead of the expected U4-burui4-ka, as designating the time for repayment 
of a loan. 1 Krecher notes the lack of pre-Sargonic occurrences of the 
BURUi4-sign (which contains an inscribed GAN2-sign). The Girsu school tab- 
let proves Krecher's suggestion that the GANA2-sign was used in the pre-Sar- 
gonic period to designate "harvest." 

The term maS in relation to bread may connote a type of share or distri- 
bution as in the expression ninda-bi ma5-am6 "these breads are a share," 
which is twice attested in pre-Sargonic LagaS documents. 2 However, whether 
the term ma5 in these two passages is related to maS in the term buru x -ma§ is 
unclear. 

The term buru x -ma5 is attested in an Old Babylonian copy of a Sumerian 
hymn to the goddess Axuru of KeS: 3 

buru x -maS-a-mu buru x -maS-a-mu maS §u mu-gfd-de 
d Bara2-ul-e-gar-raburu x -ma5-a-mu maS 3u mu-gfd-de 

The expression maS Su gid refers to investigation by divination; thus the 
above passage may mean "Baraulegarra uses divination to foretell (the 
amount of) my burumai.'' 4 (The term ma5 in buru x -maS and mas in maS §u 
gid may be a deliberate wordplay.) Interestingly, the colophon to this tablet 
dates to the first month of the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar, 
bara-zag-gar, the harvest period. 



I.J. Krecher, "Neue sumerische Rechtsurkunden des 3. Jahrtauscnds," ZA 6S (1973), 247. A 
reading /aSa/ for GANA S has been discussed by M. Powell, "On the Reading and Meaning of GANA 2 ," 
JCS25 (1973), 178-184. 

2. See Sclz Wirtschafisurkunden, 535. 

3. CT 36 pi. 47-50, treated by S.N. Kramer, "KeS and its Fate: Laments, Blessings, Omens," Oratz 
College Anniversary Volume (1971), 165-175 iii 29-30. 

4. The term buru^-maS occurs also in a field text (DP 591 ii 7-8): buru x -ma! sipa- d Nan!e-ka-kam. 
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In the pre-Sargonic period the term burux-maS referred to a special allot- 
ment of foodstuffs (breads and beer) provided during this first month. One 
text (DP 131) lists beer and various breads distributed to high-ranking tem- 
ple administrators for the festival of the "Barley Consumption of NanSe," spe- 
cifically breads which were part of the buru x -maS distribution for the 
administrator (sanga) of the temple of Innana, as a maldariargift to the ad- 
ministrator of the temple of NanSe, for the administrator of the temple of 
the Ebabbar, for the head of the scribes, for the administrator of the temple 
of Ninmar, and for the administrator of the temple of Dumuzi. The various 
breads and beer are summarized as "the breads and beer [are] wiairfoWo-gifts; 
they are the burumai." Another similar text (Marzahn, VAS NF 9 no. 91) 
records bread and beer as the burumai Tor the administrators of (the temples 
of) NanSe, Ninmar, Nindar, Gatumdug, and Dumuzi, for the Ebabbar and 
for the administrator of Urub. Another text (DP 130) records the distribu- 
tion of bread as burumal, summarizing the list of individuals as "men allotted 
the breads of the burumar (lu ninda buru x -ma3 ba). This list of workers in- 
cludes shepherds, fishermen, royal votaries, soldiers, messengers, farmers, 
and watchmen. 

iti ezem-§e-gU7- d Nan§e 1 

Four tablets describe the main observances of the festival of the Barley 
Consumption of NanSe. 2 A document dated to Lugalanda 3 (RTC 47) de- 



1. Additional references to this month are: MVN 3 2 (2-ba-am 6 ); F6 55; F6 145; Nikolski 57 (1- 
gar-am 6 ); Nikolski 225; Nikolski 260; GenouillacTSA 36 (l-gar-am 6 ) ; HSS 3 6 (-[5]e -gurl 2-ba-am 6 ); 
HSS 3 8 ([ iu ezem-se-gu 7 ]- d Nanse; l-ba-am 6 ); HSS 3 33 (til-la-ba; 2-gar'-am 6 ); DP 207 ('"egir-); DP 
253- DP 303; DP 306; DP 445; VAS NF 9 no. 66 (l-gar-am 6 ). The following references omit the 
determinative ITI: VAT 4477 (Or 21 63); DP 316; F6 60; Nikolski 151 (records ovine offerings for 
NanJc and Nlngirsu-ninegara for the festival for the first day and an offering to NanSe on the second 
day); VAS NF 9 no. 52; RTC 35 (ezem-5e-gu 7 ezcm-munu 4 -gU7- d NanSc-ka); HSS 3 48; DP 87; DP 186; 
DP 187; DP 189; Cros Tetlo 181 AO 4197. The shortened month name iu ezem-se-gu 7 occurs in 
Nikolski 237; the form ezem-5e-gu 7 occurs in F6 190 (goats for ezem-3e-gu 7 and ezem-munu 4 -gu 7 ); 
Nikolski 269 (fish and turtles for czem-se-gu 7 ezem-munu4-gu 7 - d NanSe); VAS NF 9 no. 35 (ezem-Je- 
gu 7 ezcm-munu^rgur-dNanse); probably in DP 131 (buru x -maj ezem-fseJ-gu^NanSe); RTC 33 (this 
tablet, involving fish and fishermen, includes the entry: ku 6 ban5ur-ra iti-da Su-rJA-ab-ba-1-a-kam, 
"fish for the offering table for the month for ... the sea fishermen" (see Rosengarten Consommation, 
254 footnote for a discussion of this expression and cf. 255 note 4); DP 201 (sheep for MesanDU 
[egir-]). DP 50 lists two days of offerings for an unspecified festival, but the offering list duplicates 
portions of the Barley Consumption festival of Nanie. TSA 35 mentions the two festivals of NanSe, 
one right after the other: ku6-d ezem-3e-gu 7 ezem-munu,|-gu 7 - d Nan5e-ka. 

2. Rosengarten Coruommalion, 252-253 discusses the issue of who actually consumed the malt or 
barley, concluding that the people consumed the grain in honor of the deity, rather than the deity 
being served a special offering of grain. This would explain why it was not always necessary to include 
the name of the god Nanie or Ningirsu as part of the month or festival names ezem-munu 4 -gu 7 and 
ezem-Je-gu 7 . F6 48 is an account of beer brought to the palace-complex of Lugalanda for the festival 
of the Malt Consumption ofNanie. It is worthy of note that this text includes malt beer (and in larger 
quantities than the regular beer and hulledxmmer beer). 
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scribes seven days of festivities, moving from Girsu to LagaS, to Nina (for the 
main celebration), back to LagaS and returning to Girsu on the seventh day. 
Another account of the festivities dating to Lugalanda 6(?) (Nikolski 23) de- 
tails just six days, beginning in LagaS, moving to Nina and returning to 
LagaS. The other two tablets record the same three days of activity in Uruin- 
imgina 4 (DP 45 and HSS 3 41), starting in LagaS and ending with the main 
celebration in Nina. 

Text DP 131 records the buru x -maS distribution to high-ranking temple 
administrators for the festival of the Barley Consumption of NanSe. Since the 
buru x -maS was distributed in the first month, the Barley Consumption of 
NanSe referred to was in the first month as well. The order of events de- 
scribed for the festival is almost identical from tablet to tablet (the main dif- 
ference being that the tablet from Lugalanda 3 describes the observance 
beginning a day earlier at Girsu). Since it was an observance entailing a con- 
siderable number of days and involving the monies and time of the wife of 
the governor or king, it is likely that by this period the festival was observed 
throughout the LagaS-state only once, in month 1. Thus RTC 47 describes 
joint festivities in Girsu and LagaS. The naming of the second month in cal- 
endar 3 for this festival may reflect a previous tradition wherein the city of 
calendar 3 had at one time celebrated the festival in the second month. 

The central celebration spanned three days in Nina, the first day involving 
offerings to NanSe, her family and retinue. During the last two days offerings 
were restricted to NanSe alone. Probably those living in Nina itself observed 
the festival as a three day affair. Those pilgrims living north of Nina (i.e., in 
Girsu and LagaS) spent an extra day or two before their arrival in Nina mak- 
ing preliminary offerings in their own cities. The pilgrims from Girsu, after 
a day of offerings in Girsu, joined up with the pilgrims from LagaS and par- 
ticipated in the preliminary offerings in LagaS. It took the LagaS pilgrims six 
days to complete their activities, those from Girsu an additional day. 

These "pilgrims" included the wife of the governor or king (one text 
records that on the sixth day "The Lady offered up 1 measure of meal and a 
lamb to NanSe for her return trip to LagaS"). And if one of the purposes of 
the buru x -maS distribution was to provide the pilgrims with sustenance for 
the trip, then these pilgrims included important personages, such as the ad- 
ministrators of the temples and the chief scribe, as well as individuals of less- 
er rank, the soldiers, herdsmen, watchmen, etc. An account dated to 
Lugalanda 3 records various animals delivered by the temple administrators, 
the chief scribe, and other leading personages to the representative of the 
governor's wife at the festival of the Barley Consumption of NanSe. These 
personages, many or all of whom were among those making the pilgrimage 
to Nina, were also responsible for providing many of the animals to be of- 
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fered up. Thus the festival expense was not borne solely by the governor's 
estate. 

The pilgrims from Girsu began their celebration by slaughtering a lamb 
at the Kisurra-dike, a ritual lustration by the pilgrims at the onset of their 
journey. Then occurred the slaughtering of a sheep at the e-PA, followed by 
the departure for LagaS. The next day the Girsu pilgrims joined those setting 
our from LagaS in their preliminary activities. The day began with ceremo- 
nies by the Ambar-canal, where the pilgrims from Girsu offered up a goat by 
the "Small Chariot." Those from LagaS brought to the Ambar-canal ten gir- 
breads, as well as the standard offering ofemmer beer and dark beer, barley, 
emmer, oil, dates, a food mixture and a goat. This opening ceremony may 
have been a ritual lustration for the LagaS pilgrims at the onset of their cel- 
ebration, paralleling that of the Girsu pilgrims at the Kisurra-dike. The ritual 
chariot was probably used in the procession for conveying the statues of the 
gods, these offerings at the chariot guaranteeing a safe journey. Thereafter 
the pilgrims made offerings in LagaS to Ningirsu at the Bagara-shrine, to 
Inanna at the ibgal-shrine, to NanSe of Sapa, and at the funerary shrines (ki- 
a-nag) of Lagas! The next day, which one text (RTC 47) calls the "Day of the 
Transporting of the Barley," was spent at the e-PA, outside of LagaS proper, 
(and most certainly not the same e-PA mentioned for the first day in Girsu ), 
where offerings were made to NanSe. 

On the third day the pilgrims arrived in Nina where they and the local in- 
habitants offered to NanSe, her family and retinue, the standardized offer- 
ings of emmer beer and dark beer, barley, emmer, oil, dates, a food mixture, 
fish and perhaps an animal or two. It should be noted that there is nothing 
in the content of these offerings to distinguish them from those made during 
the Malt Consumption festivals or the Festival of Baba. Offerings were also 
made at the funerary shrines of Nina, to various statues and shrines, and at 
the place of sheep shearing. 

In addition to the food offerings, sacred objects were prepared for NanSe 
for the festival. Two texts (F6 13 and DP 71) record votive offerings for the 
festival: chalices(?) (gu-za-um, gu-za), a silver crown, a bronze bowl in the 
shape of a Dilmun-ship, and a stone bowl for oils for NanSe; a crown and a 
chalice each for the gods Gan-tur, Gi r ir-nun, and Nin-tu-za-ga (as well as a 
crown and chalice for the ab-KlD-ku). 

During the next two days in Nina the only deity receiving offerings was 
NanSe. At the end of the third day in Nina an offering was made by the "Char- 
iot," probably to ensure a propitious return to LagaS and Girsu. 

On the last day the pilgrims returned to LagaS and from there the remain- 
der departed for Girsu. 



1. For the c-PA having been built by Ur-Nan5c, sec Cooper Inscriptions, 27f. 
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iti ezem-se-gur d Nin-gii--su I 

F6 119 lists offerings for a two-day festival of the Barley Consumption of 
Ningirsu in Girsu wherein Ningirsu, his family, and entourage, received of- 
ferings on the first day, while Ningirsu alone received offerings on the sec- 
ond day. On the first day Ningirsu's offering was much greater than that of 
the other gods, his wife Baba receiving the second highest quantity; whereas 
on the second day Ningirsu's offering was the standard quantity. On the first 
day offerings were also performed by the abzu-banda 2 and abzu-gii-i7-da, the 
ib-shrine of the steppe, and the TiraS and Antasurra shrines. 

Text DP 62 may be describing the celebration of the festival of the Barley 
Consumption of Ningirsu in LagaS, rather than in Girsu. In this document 
Baba, not Ningirsu, is the main recipient of offerings. Moreover, the text is 
an account of ovines being offered, not the standard offerings of beer and 
foodstuffs. Festivities commenced with a night offering of a lamb to Baba. 
The next day sheep and goats were offered to Baba, Igalim, MesanDU, 
NinSubur, LugalemuS, and by the abzu-gu-i7-da and the canal of the steppe. 
Ningirsu's name is not recorded on this day of the main offerings. On the 
third day Ningirsu and Baba received sheep and on the fourth day a goat was 
offered at the place of the Lama-genie of Baba in the Etarsirsir, the same 
closing offering as for the LagaS pilgrims for the festival of Malt Consump- 
tion of Ningirsu (F6 5). DP 63 lists the standard offerings of beer and food- 
stuffs for days [2], 3 and 4. But the only deity named is Baba. These two texts 
may refer to the LagaS celebration of the festival, wherein Baba had almost 
totally displaced Ningirsu. 

Some of the offerings for the festival were, as with other festivals, provided 
by the leaders of the cities, e.g. the administrators of the temples of NanSe, 
Lugal-urub, and Dumuzi (Nikolski 189). 



1. Additional references to the month name are: F6 126; F6 146; Nikolski 171; Nikolski 197; RTC 
67; DP 148; DP 303; cf. CT 50 pi. 15: l iti 1ezem-[x]-gu 7 - d Nin-[ g rr)-su. References without the 
determinative ITI: VAT 4824 (Or 21 62: egir-); VAT 4464 (Or 21 63); F6 46 (1 ewe each offered to 
SuISagana, Nanse-SeSegarra, rjendursag, Sul-utul); Nikolski 150 (offerings to Ningirsu and Baba); 
Nikolski 152 (ovines on the first day for Ningirsu, Baba, SulSagana and Igalim, on the second day for 
Ningirsu, and NanSe-Sesegarra) ; Nikolski 271 (egir-); VAS NF no. 42. 

2. For the Abzubanda having been built by Ur-NanSe, sec Cooper Inscriptions, 22f. 
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'^udu-g^-ge-a-il-la-dNin-gir-su-ka 1 

There is no festival associated with the activity after which the month is 
named, "(the month of) carrying grain and water to the sheep for Ningirsu," 
(following Selz's interpretation: "Monat, in dem man zu den Schafen Gerste 
[und] Wasser tragt fur Ningirsu.") 2 Krecher suggests interpreting the month 
name as '''udu-^dabin-a-il-la, "das Darbringen(?) in(?) dabin-Mehl." 3 

This summer month may have been the period when sheep were inten- 
sively fattened with grain (udu-niga) as a prelude to slaughter. The implica- 
tion of the god Ningirsu (and of NanSe in the unplaced month !ti udu-§e-§e- 
a-il-la- d Nan5e-ka) in the month name may indicate that the entire process 
was under the auspices of the god Ningirsu (or NanSe) and his temple staff. 

iti ezem-munu4-gU7- d Nin-gir-su 5 

The main festival of the Malt Consumption of Ningirsu was a two day cel- 
ebration in Girsu. The first day involved offerings to the same deities and at 
the same shrines as during the festival of the Barley Consumption of Ningir- 
su, i.e., to Ningirsu, his family, and entourage, at the abzu, at the ib-shrine 
of the steppe, and at the TiraS and Antasurra shrines (Nikolski 26; Genouil- 
lac TSA 51; Nikolski 163). On the second day only Ningirsu received offer- 
ings. Other texts (Nikolski 24, F6 5, F6 116, F6 91, DP 98, DP 198) record 
the majority of offerings as having occurred also on the first day, but note 
the performance of offerings at the Tira§ and for a few other deities on the 
second day. 

Text F6 5 recounts the celebration by pilgrims from LagaS, beginning with 
an extra day at the beginning for an offering to Baba at the sacred Uruku 
district in Girsu. During the next two days the pilgrims made the standard 



1. Additional references to the month written ili udu-54-5e-a- d Nin-gfr-su-ka are: F6 84; F6 85; F6 
143; Nikolski 59 (-til-la-ba, 5-gar-am 6 ); Nikolski 176; Nikolski 196; Nikolski 208; Nikolski 244; 
Nikolski 274; BIN 8 349; BIN 8 365; RTC 65; Genouillac TSA 6 (egir-); DP 194; DP 211; DP 256; DP 
262; DP 264; DP 511; DP 548; MLC 2613 (-ka-ka, 4-ba-am 6 ) ; VAS NF9 no. 80 (-ka-ka). Written ll, udu- 
5i-5e-a-fl-la- d Nin-glr-su-ka: BIN 8 367; RTC 31; DP 284. Orthographies without the god Ningirsu or 
Nanse: F6 104 ( ll °udu-ic-a-fl-la) ; Nikolski 211 ( ui udu-ie-a-(l-Ia) ; Genouillac TSA 18 ("'udu-se-a-x-Ia); 
Genouillac TSA 34 (4-gar-am 6 ); DP 215; DP 297; DP 303; DP 305 ("iudu-Se-se-a); DP 479 (-%..]); 
DP 510; DP 537; DP 547 ( ul udu-sc-se-!l-a). 

2. Selz WirUchaftswkundm, 426. 

3. Krecher Kultlyrik, 40. 

4. S. Yamamoto has noted that the month '"udu-Se-se-a-fl-la was among four months which 
occurred during the beginning of the agricultural year (months 4 to 8) ("The 'Agricultural Year' in 
Pre-Sargonlc Girsu - LagaS," Acta Sum 1 [1979], 85 ff). 

5. Additional references to the month are: F6 24; Nikolski 60 (9-gar-am 6 ); Nikolski 183; Nikolski 
218; cf. CT 50 pi. 15: l ili lczcm-[x)-gU7- d Nin-[gIr]-su; BIN 8 374; Genouillac TSA 19 (10!-ba-am 6 ); 
Genouillac TSA 32; Genouillac TSA 42; Genouillac TSA 48; HSS 3 21; DP 117 (10-ba-am 6 ); BIN 8 
361; BIN 8 380; RTC 34; DP 209; DP 227 (10-ba-am G ); DP 242; DP 280; DP 281; DP 293; DP 309; DP 
412; DP 417; DP 457; DP 556. 
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offerings in Girsu, with the exception of an unusually large offering for their 
patron deity, Baba. On their arrival back in LagaS on the fourth day, an of- 
fering was made to the Lama-genie of the Etarsirsir, as done by those in 
LagaS at the conclusion of the festival of the Barley Consumption of Ningir- 
su. Another tablet (DP 66) describes three days of activities in Girsu. The 
first day consisted of the majority of offerings, the tablet traces for the sec- 
ond day may indicate an offering to Baba, and the third day paralleled the 
second day in Nikolski 24, F6 5, and DP 98, with the addition of offerings to 
the statue of Lugalanda and to a ritual harp. 

'tigu^ra-IZI-mu-a-dNanse 1 

In the pre-Sargonic period the following orthographies are attested: !ti gU4-ra- 
IZI-mu-a- d Nan5e, •'"gu^ra/ra-IZI-mu-a, and ui gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu. One text (DP 
532) contains the orthography '''gu^ra-IZI-mu-a-dNin-gfr-su, which, judging 
from its single occurrence, may be a variant for ui gU4-ra-IZI-mu-a- d NanSe 
rather than indicating a separate month. Significant later (ca. 2100 B.C.) vari- 
ants for the reading of this month name are: '''g^-ra-IZI-mu-mu (RA 8 
[1911] 87 [AO 3636]) and ui HAR/UR 5 -ra-IZI-mu-mu (or perhaps ^gurg'-ra- 
IZI-mu-mu) ( 'Atiqot IV no. 1 1 ) . 

Bauer 2 transliterates ''"har-ra-bf-mu-a, reading rjar-ra- following the sug- 
gestions of Landsberger, Sollberger and Rosengarten, the latter translating 
the name as "mois ou Ton inscrit les boeufs." s However, against reading GUD 
as bar in this context is the occurrence of the Neo-Sumerian variants ili gU4- 
ta-IZI-mu-mu (Pinches Amherst 70) and iti gU4-ta-IZI-mu (RA 5 [1902], 91 AO 
3463), these orthographies indicating a morpheme /gud r / rather than /har/ 
in the month name. 

Landsberger states that the NE-sign is probably not a verbal prefix and re- 
stores 5R 43 i 5, a first millennium B.C. tablet containing months from vari- 
ous calendars, as ['"har-ra-ij-si-mu-mu, which, if correct, indicates that first 
millennium scribes read -izi-mu-mii. 4 



1. References to this month written '''gu^ri-IZI-mu-a: VAT 4813 (Or 21 62); F6 4; F6 28; F6 41; 
F6 54; F6 71; F6 123; F6 138; F6 166; F6 174; Nikolski 75; Nikolski 185; Nikolski 258; HSS 3 15 (5-ba- 
am 6 ); DP 143; DP 193 ("Wra-IZI-mu-a-a); DP 240; DP 261 ( i( Wr5-IZI-mu); DP 267; DP 268; DP 
304; DP 319; DP 328; DP 523; DP 535; VAS NF 9 no. 96. Written rt, gu 4 -ra-IZI-mu-a: Nikolski 266; BIN 
8 345 (6-ba-amg). Written '"gu^-ra-IZI-mfi-mu: Uruinimgina CT 50 no. 36 (6-ba-am 6 ). Written Ui gu,|- 
ra-IZI-mu-a- d Nanse: F6 25; F6 154; RTC 32; DP 156; DP 269; DP 527. Written '''gu^ra-IZI-mu^Nin- 
glr-su: DP 532. 

2. Bauer Lagasch, 138. 

3. Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 46 n. 1; E. Sollberger, BlOr 16 (1959), 119; Y. Rosengarten, RO 48 n. 4. 

4. Landsberger, op. at. 
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Krecher 1 translates the name as "bei den Stieren Feuer entfachen," citing 
references to the term gu 4 -DU, "oxen," in pre-Sargonic LagaS texts and in a 
later inscription of Gudea of LagaS. 2 Krecher suggests in regard to this 
month name "andere Feste waren besondere Zurustungen im Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Opfertier(?) charakterisch: das Anziinden von Fackeln." 3 In 
the pre-Sargonic period gU4-DU referred to barley-fed oxen, occurring in the 
expression Se gu.j-DU gU7, "to feed barley to the oxen." Bauer transliterates 
gU4-DU as gud-dee- 4 The simple writing gU4, thus Se gU4 gu7, is even more 
common in these texts. However, the form Se *gud-e gU7 is unattested, rais- 
ing a doubt as to the validity of a transliteration gud-de6- There is a strong 
likelihood that RA in gU4-ra in our month name is not simply a post-position- 
al element because: (1) a variant gU4 instead of gU4-ra is unattested in the 
orthography of our month name; (2) evidence of a morpheme /gud r / rath- 
er than /gud/ does not occur for the simple term gud, "ox"; (3) the syntac- 
tical significance of a post-positional element -(r)a in gU4-ra/ra is unclear. 

Rather, the term gu 4 -ra in this month name probably connotes some form 
of brazier. The possible relationship between the three pre-Sargonic month 
names iu ne-gir x (UM) at Ur, ki ne-IZI-gar at Nippur, and iti gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu at 
LagaS has been noted by Selz, NAJBU 1989, 25-26. The Ur month name prob- 
ably means "(the month of) the braziers"; the Nippur month u, ne-IZI-gar: 
"(the month) the lamps/braziers are lit"; and the LagaS month lt, gU4-ra-IZI- 
mu-mu: "(the month) the braziers(?) are lit." 5 

The Nippur month ne-IZI-gar was the fifth month, thus not a festival akin 
to the kinunu festival which occurred in the winter. More likely the name of 
the month referred to the fires which were kindled during the paternalia to 
aid the netherworld spirits when leaving the dark netherworld for their an- 
cestral homes. In the pre-Sargonic period the term ezem, "festival," is unat- 
tested with the month name gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu. However, one Neo-Sumerian 
text does contain the element ezem in the month name: itl ezem-gU4-ra-IZI- 
mu-mu (MVN 6 105). The Ur III Girsu month gu4-ra-IZI-mu-mu was the sec- 
ond month of the year, thus it too was probably not related to the kinunu fes- 
tival. However, neither do we have any references to a festival for the dead 
at Girsu in the second month. 6 



1. WO 4 (1967/68), 267f. 

2. Fragment 2 iii 3. For izi-mu m,1 -mu mu "torch," see CAD D 156 sub diparu; for mu-mu "to kindle 
a fire," see AHw 732 sub no/>5Ju. 

3. Krecher Kulllyrik, 40 n. 112. 

4. DP 542; see Bauer Lagasch, 606 for references. 

5. For further discussion of the relationship of these terms, see pp. 126-129. 

6. S. Yamamoto, op. at., hxs noted that the month l,J gu 4 -ri-IZI-mu-a was among four months which 
occurred during the beginning of the agricultural year (months 4 to 8). 
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iti ezem- d Li 9 -si4 (-na) l 

None of the extant pre-Sargonic tablets dated to this month provide any 
information regarding the observance of the festival for the goddess Lisi. 
One text (Nikolski 29) lists offerings for the festival of the new moon at Urub 
for the month ,ll ezem- d Li9-si4 (Lisi is not among the gods listed as having re- 
ceived offerings) . 2 

iti ezem-munu4-gU7- d Nan§e 3 

The celebration of the Malt Consumption of NanSe was similar to that of 
the Barley Consumption of NanSe, a three-day festival in Nina, with prelimi- 
nary offerings in Girsu and LagaS for the pilgrims. DP 53 details the journey 
of individuals whose pilgrimage began in Girsu in the year Lugalanda 3. On 
the first day offerings were made to Ningirsu at the Bagara-shrine. Then, on 
the same day, the pilgrims, led by governor Lugalanda's wife, left for LagaS, 
where they joined the LagaS pilgrims the next morning at the Ambar-canal, 
where a ritual cleansing was performed and offerings were made by the char- 
iot which transported the statues of the gods. At day's close they conducted 
offerings by the e-PA, after which the pilgrims left LagaS for Nina. 

As was the custom on festivals, the first day involved offerings to all the de- 
ities, in this case, NanSe, her family, and entourage, as well as to sacred ob- 
jects, statues, and shrines. The second day in Nina involved regular and 
votive offerings to NanSe. (These two days are partially described also in F6 
34.) On the third day offerings were made to Ningirsu, the pilgrims met once 
more by the chariot, and the procession left Nina for LagaS. The tablet is 
somewhat broken for the remaining days, but apparently two days were spent 



1. References to this month are: F6 7; F6 42; F6 68; F6 76; F6 87; Nikolski 29; Nikolski 187; RTC 
53; RTC 68; HSS 3 34 <8-gar-am 6 ); HSS 3 52; DP 228 (7-ba-am 6 ); DP 289; DP 299; DP 319; VAS NF 9 
nos. 53 and 82. 

2. S. Yamamoto, op. cit., has noted that the month '''ezem^Lig-s^-na) was among four months 
which occurred during the beginning of the agricultural year (months 4 to 8). 

3. Additional references to this month are: F6 58; F6 61; F6 101; F6 110; Nikolski 6 (9-ba-am 6 ) 
Nikolski 230; Nikolski 272; Nikolski 288; RTC 39; RTC 43; HSS S 6 (2-ba-am 6 ) ; HSS 3 1 1 ( [ ]-ba-am 6 ) 
HSS 3 31 (9-ba-am 6 ); DP 106; DP 108; DP 109; DP 113 (flli)-, 8-ba-am 6 ); DP 154; DP 157 (9-ba-am 6 ) 
DP 168; DP 210; DP 259; DP 462; Pinches ,4mAmfl;MLC 2611 (9-ba-am 6 ); VAS NF9 nos. 12 (9-ba- 
am 6 ), SO. Written without the ITI-determinative: VAS NF 9 nos. 29, 35 (ezem-5e-gu 7 ezcm-munu 4 -gu7- 
d Nan5e), 47, 71 (9-ba-am 6 ); VAT 4862 (AnOr 2 57); VAT 4472 (Or 21 62); DP 104 (egir-); DP 183; 
DP 185; DP 285; Fo 105; Nikolski 269 (fish and turtles for the ezem-munu-gu 7 and czem-Sc-gu 7 of 
NanSe); Nikolski 173; Nikolski 181; Nikolski 254; BIN 8 357 (fish oil delivered in the month il, ezem- 

Ba-ba 6 for the festival of the Malt Consumption ofNanSe); BIN 8 390 (offerings for Inanna-ib-gal; 
NanSe, Gi r lr-nun, Gan-tur); RTC 30 (fish delivered for the festival in the month iu czcm-ab-e); DP 
164 (-Nina w -na); DP 188; DP 279; DP 282 (eger-); DP 301. Written without the ITI-determinative or 
a god name: F6 190; RTC S3. Cf. DP 90; Nikolski 140; Nikolski 172: iu czcm-munu 4 -gU7- d Lugal- 
urub, kl -ka-ka (which may be a variant for ill ezem-niunu 4 -gu 7 - d Nln-gtr-su or a local form of the festival). 
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in LagaS before the last of the pilgrims returned to Girsu, seven days after 
they had first sojourned from there. 

DP 43 (probably in the third year of Lugalinimgina's kingship) and DP 
197 (which details just the first two days in LagaS) describe the festival begin- 
ning in LagaS. Two days were spent in LagaS, followed by only two days, not 
the standard three, in Nina. By the fifth day the pilgrims had returned to 
LagaS. 

Genouillac TSA 1 records five days of celebration. The first day included 
the standard offerings performed in Nina and then, on the same day, offer- 
ings which on other occasions are known to have been performed in LagaS. 
In fact the tablet juxtaposes offerings for the funerary shrines of Nina and 
LagaS. The second and third day are typical of the second and third day in 
Nina — offerings to NanSe only. On the fourth day the pilgrims had returned 
to LagaS, with offerings to NanSe, Baba and Ningirsu in the Bagara-shrine. 
On the fifth day offerings in LagaS were made for (the statue of) NanSe (of 
LagaS) who had been brought from LagaS to Nina (for the celebration) and 
by the Ambar-sag river by the chariot which had been brought originally 
from Girsu. 

F6 48 records delivery of beer to the palace-complex of Lugalanda for the 
festival of the Malt Consumption of NanSe. It is worthy of note that this text 
includes malt beer (and in larger quantities than the regular beer and 
hulled- emmer beer). Thus, despite the standard offerings for the gods not 
mentioning malt beer, there may have been a special use of malt beer as one 
might expect for this festival. 

DP 70 and DP 72 record votive offerings of stone bowls, chalices and 
crowns for the gods NanSe, Gantur, Girnun, Nintuzaga and rjendursag for 
the festival. 

'^sig^Ba-bag-e-ta-gar-ra-a 1 

The month "the wool of Baba is removed" is somewhat similar in sound to 
another month: iu sig-ba. 2 This latter month name may be hypocoristic for 
the former, with a derived secondary meaning "wool rations." 

The month name may refer to a general allotment of wool rations which 
occurred during this month, as is noted in a tablet which dates to this month 
(Nikolski 149): sig e-ba-a, "when the wool has been allotted." Curiously, one 
text (Genouillac TSA 39) contains the variant "''ki-sig-ba. ki-sig is a female 

1. References are: HSS 3 9 (3-ba-am 6 ); F6 98; Nikolski 63 (ll-ba-am 6 ); DP 427. 

2. References arc: F6 149 (egir-MN-ta): F6 165 (-a); F6 148 (egir-MN-ta); Nikolski 9 (8-ba-am 6 ); 
Nikolski 90 (-a); Nikolski 149; Nikolski 229 (-a); Nikolski 224 (-ka); Nikolski 311 (-ba-a); BIN 8 391 
(7-ba-am 6 ); RTC 37 (-a); Genouillac TSA 27; Genouillac TSA 39 (egir-'"ki-sfg-ba-ta); HSS 3 20 (8-ba- 
am 6 ); DP 155 (7-[ba-am 6 I); DP 260 (-a); DP 302 (egir-MN-ta); DP 514 (-a); DP 530 (-a); DP 531 (-a); 
DP 534 (egir-MN-ta); DP 546 (-a); VAS NF 9 no. 28. 
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wool-worker. There is a later Ur III Ur month ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu, which may 
mean "wool-workers of Ninazu." 

The goddess Baba may have been associated with the netherworld, as was 
Ninazu at Ur. 1 It may be more than coincidence that at Ur the months ki-sfg- 
d Nin-a-zu and ezem- d Nin-a-zu occur, while at LagaS the months sig- d Ba-ba 6 - 
e-ta-gar-ra (with hypocoristic sig-ba and in one instance ki-sig-ba as at Ur!) 
and ezem- d Ba-ba6 are attested. 2 The term ki-sig means "wool-workers" (of Nin- 
azu), not "funerary offerings." The weaver wove a type of crown which signi- 
fied kingship, as mentioned in the Dispute of Cattle and Grain (line 17): 
"The godly Weaver had not been born, so no royal cap was worn" and (line 
96): "All yarns of the divine Weaver, the splendors of royalty, I possess." 3 Per- 
haps the wool-workers were needed to produce special clothing or the crown 
for the statues of Ninazu and Baba, cult objects for this ritual period. 

^ezem^Ba-bae 4 

The first day of the festival of Baba was named the Courtyard Festival (ezem- 
kisal-la) and was marked by offerings to deities whose statues presumably were 
assembled in the courtyard. 5 Offerings were presented to Ningirsu, Baba, SulSa- 
gana, Igalim, Gangir, Ninsar, NinSubur, Ninasu and the genie of the Etarsirsir, 
at the ib-shrine by the canal of the steppe (ib-iT-eden-na), and, according to DP 
54, to the statues of the royal wives, Baranamtara and SaSa. 6 On the second day 
offerings were made to Ningirsu and Baba, although only half the quantity they 
had been given on the first day. Offerings were also made at the house of the 
ruler or high-priest (e-en-na). On the third day, according to F6 74, after offer- 



1. See pp. 465ff. 

2. See pp. 148ff. 

3. Alster and Vanstiphout, Acta Sum 9 (1987), 15. 

4. Additional references are: F6 121; F6 127; Charpin Durand Strasbourg 7; Nikolski 64; Nikolski 
209; Nikolski 219; Nikolski 239; Nikolski 253; Nikolski 261; Nikolski 262; BIN 8 366; RTC 27; RTC 
39; Genouillac TSA 10 (12-ba-am 6 ); Genouillac TSA 20 (4-ba-am 6 ); HSS 3 10; HSS 3 25; HSS 3 27; 
DP 51;DP 81; DP 96; DP 112; DP 126; DP 125; DP 124; DP 127; DP 128; DP 129; DP 139; DP 218; DP 
221; DP 225; DP 236; DP 244; DP 245; DP 252; DP 263; DP 277; DP 318; DP 429; DP 443; DP 474; DP 
539; DP 570; DP 571; DP 569;Jacobsen Copmhagmi; MLC 2612 (4-ba-am 6 ); VAS NF 9 no. 73. Written 
without the month determinative: VAT 4870 (Or 21 63); F6 35; F6 163; F6 164; F6 191: Pinches 
AmhmtZ; Charpin Durand Strasbourg8; Nikolski 146; Nikolski 178; BIN 8 356; BIN 8 357; BIN 8 347; 
RTC 52; RTC 60; RTC 61; Genouillac TSA 4; DP 73; DP 74; DP 77; DP 82; DP 161; DP 205 (maj-da- 
ri-a for days 1 and 2 of the festival by the administrators of the temples of Nanje, Ninmar and 
Dumuzi, and the administrator of the Bagara); VAS NF 9 nos. 8, 18. 58. 

5. RTC 46, F6 74, DP 25, DP 54, DP 67. DP 196. 

6. RTC 46 records offerings for the Courtyard Festival to Ningirsu, Baba, the Ituhrine by the canal 
of the steppe, and the ib-shrine of Bad-tiblra. DP 67 and DP 196 record offerings for Ningirsu, Baba and 
the ib-shrines of the canal steppe and of Badtibira, but do not enumerate any specific days. 

For an overview of the pre-Sargonlc Laga! tablets In relation to rites for the dead and the 
netherworld, see J. Bauer, "Zum Totenkult im altsumerischen Lagasch," ZDMG Supplement 1 
(Wiesbaden, 1969), 107-114. 
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ings to Ningirsu and Baba, the participants journeyed to and made offerings at 
the ib-shrine of Badtibira; whereas DP 54 records that the third day concluded 
at the temple of Uruk and offerings at the ib-shrine of Badtibira did not occur 
until the fourth day. The fourth day (apparently in the Badtibira area) involved 
offerings to Gilgames, Ninhursag-3eda, and Me-Kulabata 1 along the "Banks of 
Gilgamesh." Bauer suggests that the "Banks of Gilgamesh" was a site associated 
with the cult of the dead. 2 

There were three preliminary days of offerings to royal ancestors. Ac- 
cording to RTC 46 ovine offerings were made on the first day at the ki-gu-ka 
for the deceased governor, Enentarzi, on the second day at the ki-a-nag for 
Enentarzi and at the e-ki-siL-la for Dudu, the chief administrator of the tem- 
ple of Ningirsu, and on the third day at the gu-Su-RIN-na for Enentarzi. 4 Sim- 
ilar patterns for these three days are detailed in DP 222 and RTC 58. 
Offerings during the festival of Baba for Enentarzi and Dudu are recorded 
in Nikolski 195. DP 59 is a record of mas-da-ri-a offerings for the funerary 
shrines for the festival of Baba. 

These offerings to royal ancestors as well as the offerings by the Banks of 
Gilgamesh indicate that the cult of the dead was the major theme of the fes- 
tival of Baba. Kobayashi observes: "In the case of the festival of Baba, offer- 
ings such as food and drink are explained as i-ku-de ' (These are) to be eaten 
(for the ancestors),' so that the aim of the festival seems to have been to give 
food and drink to the ancestors." 5 However, this was probablyjust one aspect 
of the festival. Festivals with netherworld themes (such as Lugalurub and Lugal- 
urubara) were opportune occasions for providing offerings to one's ances- 
tors in the netherworld. 

^e-kin-kust-ra) 6 

For the reading of this month name see our discussion of the twelfth 
month of the Nippur calendar. 



1. For a discussion of Ihe term Mc-Kulabata, see Bauer Lagasch, 439. 

2. Bauer Lagasch, 439. 

3. These three days of ancestor offerings may have been preliminary to the actual festival of Baba. 
RTC 46 lists three days of ancestor offerings and then summarizes known parts of the festival of Baba, 
including the Courtyard Festival (which was the first day), at the end of the tablet, seemingly 
indicating that the first day of the ancestor offerings was not the same day as the Courtyard Festival. 
Moreover, ancestor offerings clearly occurred before the offerings to deities in the Lugalurub and 
Lugalurubara festivals (sec below). 

4. T. Kobayashi, "The ki-a-nag of Enentarzi," Orientil (1985), 14 interprets the term gu-su-RIN 
as "the bank of the emblem (of the deity)." 

5. Kobayashi, op. cit., 11. 

6. Rcrcrcnceswritten lti 5c-kin-ku 5 -ra:RTC55 (l-gar-am 6 ); HSS3 SO (l-ba-am 6 ); HSS 3 46; DP 44; 
DP 381; DP 425; Jacobscn Copenhagen 3 (cgir-; 2-gar-am 6 ). Written ili Sc-kin-ku 5 : BIN 8 373. 
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During this month there were no festivals recorded with the exception of 
a celebration of the new moon (e-U4-sakar [also attested for the second 
month in DP 200]) in Uruku, the sacred district of Girsu. DP 44 records the 
offering of flour, a sheep and fish (though no deities are mentioned) during 
the night of the first day (when the new moon appeared). During the next 
day, the first full day of the new month, offerings were made to Ningirsu, 
Baba, SulSagana, Igalim, Ninsar, Engar(?) and Kindazi. The following day 
Baba alone received offerings. 

iti ezern- d LugaI-uru-bar-ra and '"ezem^Lugal-urubx 1 " 5 

Lugalurubara was Inanna's spouse in LagaS, thus a deity somewhat similar 
to Dumuzi. And noting that both Lugalurubara and Lugalurub were identi- 
fied with Dumuzi, Selz concludes that Lugalurub was for LagaS what Ningir- 
su and Lugalurubara were for Girsu. Selz observes: "A later god list attributes 
the epithets of d lugal-uru-bar-ra and of d lugal-uru-sa-ga (Lord of the Inner 
City) to Ninurta, who at that time can scarcely be distinguished from Ningir- 
su. The interlockings are so many that it seems only logical to propose to 
identify d lugal-uru-bar-ra with d nin-gir-su." 2 

One indication that the festival of Lugalurub involved ritual activities for the 
dead is a basket tag (DP 25) which lists among the basket's contents a tablet for 
Lugalurub for the ab-e festival. Offerings for the funerary shrines of the royal 
ancestors are recorded on texts for the festival of Lugalurub. 3 And one text 
(VAT 4875) lists ancestor offerings for both of these festivals. This tablet 
records ancestor offerings for the first day for the festival of Lugalurub and 
offerings to the gods Lugalurub and Adana on the second. During the festi- 
val of Lugalurubara, there were offerings to the ancestors on the first day, 
offerings to Lugalurubara on the second, to the ki-a-nag (funerary shrine) 
on the third, and to Gilgamesh on the fourth. On each day of both festivals 
there were offerings to a group of five (ancestors). 4 

! . References written lt, ezem- d Luga)-urub x u : DP 85; DP 200 (offerings of sheep to MesanDU and 
NinSubur for the new moon celebration); DP 219. Written iu ezem- d Lugal-urub„: DP 105; F6 158; 
Nikolski 202. Written lt, ezem- d Lugal-urub x 11 : DP 208. Written ezem- d Lugal-urub x 11 : DP 58; DP 212 
(ki-a-nag-a). Written ezem- d LugaI-urub J[ ki : Nikolski 25; F6 171 (offerings for the funerary shrine of 
Enentarzi); RTC 59. Written hl ezem- d Lugal-uru-bar(-ra*): RTC 54 ( ill ezem- d Lugal-uru-bar-[...J, 2- 
ba-am 6 ); DP 332*. Written ezem- d Lugal-uru-bar: F6 161. Written lu d Lugal-uru-bar-ra: DP 410. 
Written ,u d Lugal-uru-bar-ra-ke4 tuj^-a-a: Nikolski 289 ("the month when Lugalurubara bathes"). Cf. 
DP 90; Nikolski 140; Nikolski 172: ,ti ezem-munU4-gU7- d Lugal-urub, kl -ka-ka (which may be a variant 
for '"ezem-munu 4 -gU7- d Nin-gIr-su). Note also MAH 15998 (A. Albert!, OA 18 [1979], 220) : nl-gi5-tag- 
ga ezem- d Lugal-urub x -ka. 

2. "The Development of the Pantheon in LagaS," Acta Sum 12 (1990), 121-122. 

3. Sec T. Kobayashi, "The ki-a-nag of Enentarzi," Orient 21 (1985), 12 for the names or these 
ancestors. 

4. Kobayashi, op. cit., 13: "... the relatives of Uruinimgina (such as Urutu, GiSri, Lugaluddc, 
Hebaba and Hegirid) appeared as "5-ne-ne-kam" ("(they) arc five")." 
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Since Lugalurubara and Lugalurub were identified with Dumuzi, the fes- 
tivals may have involved the journeys of these god to or from the nether- 
world, concomitant with ceremonies for important personages in the 
netherworld. Selz understands the ritual bathing associated with Lugalurub 
(ezem- d Lugal-Urub x u -ke 4 a-e-5a-ga a-tu 5 -a [Nikolski 289]) as purification of 
the god after his return from the land of the dead. 

'^guruT-im-dus-a 1 

The month means "(the month) when the silo was plastered." This is 
preparation for the following month, which, as its name indicates, was when 
grain was actually stored in the silo. 

The term im-du 8 -a refers to the plastering of mud structures. 2 For the use 
of this term in Lagas texts note the pre-Sargonic references DP 650 and 651: 
gi im-dus-a kiri6-gibil-kam "reeds for the mud plastering of the new garden"; 
the post-Sargonic reference Gudea CA 22 6: e im-du 8 -a-bi he-nun abzu su- 
tag-ga-am "The mud plastering of the temple is accomplished with the abun- 
dance (of clay) from the apsu"; and the Ur III reference Reisner Telloh 168: 
eren2-im-du8-gub-ba-ni "his workforce assigned to mud plastering." 

The term IM.DUs also connotes an atmospheric phenomenon. However 
this latter meaning is probably unrelated to the month name. 

id guru7-dub-ba-a 4 

The month name means "the month when the silo is heaped full with 
grain." For this expression in pre-Sargonic texts from LagaS note Nikolski 
246: gurU7 1-dub-ba-a "when the silo is heaped full with grain." 

it! d Nin-gir-su e-gibil-an-ta-sur-ra-ka-na i-gin-gin-a 5 

All references (with the exception of DP 320 wherein the date is not pre- 
served) to the month "when Ningirsu enters into his new house of Antasur- 
ra" date to the fourth year in the kingship of Uruinimgina. The name of the 



1. References are: F6 183; DP 114 (5-ba-am 6 ); DP 119 (egir- 1 Vru r im-a; 4-ba-am 6 ); DP 158 (egir- 
iu guruT-im-dug-a; 4-gar-am 6 ); DP 307; DP 543; HSS 3 22 (egir-^'gurUT-im-dug-a; 4-ba-am 6 ). 

2. Sec A. Sjoberg, - Zu Einigcn Vcrwandtschaftsbezelchnungen im Sumcrischen," Studies FalltenstHn, 
207 for references. 

3. See A. Falkenstein, ZA 52 (1962), 115. 

4 References are: F6 134; Nikolski 16 (4-ba-am 6 ); CT 50 no. 34 (4-ba-am 6 ); CT 50 no. 37 (4-gar- 
am 6 )l Genoulllac TSA 14 (4-ba-am 6 ); Nikolski 249 ('Vi»T<taWa)i B IN 8 362; RTC 24; VAT 4826 
(Or 21 63);VASNF9no. 50. 

5. References are: DP 116 ( lt! d Nin-gtr-su 6-gibil an-ta-sur-ra-ka-na 1-gin-gin-a; 7-ba-am 6 ); DP 311 
('"' d Nin-gir-su an-ta-sur-ra-a 1-gin^in-a); DP 310 ( lu an-ta-sur-ra-a dingir 1-gln-gin-a) ; DP 320 ( 
d [Nin)-g[ir-su] an-t[a-sur]-ra-[x] l-gin-[gin-a]); DP 543 ( lt! d Nin^tr-su 6-gibil an-ta-sur-ra-ka 1-g.n- 
gin-a); Genoulllac TSA 15 (""' d [Nln-gfr]-su [...J-gln-a; 7-ba-am 6 ). 
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month itself indicates that this was a unique event and, coupled with all the 
tablets dating to one specific year, strongly indicates that this was a one-time 
month name, replacing the standard name for the seventh month for one 
year only. 

A similar type of naming occurs in F6 78, dated to Lugalanda 2: the month 
"when Nindara enters into his new house" ( ui d Nin-dar e-gibil-na )-gin-gin-a) 
and DP 263, dated to the first year of Uruinimgina's kingship: the month 
"when Baba enters into her new house" ( !ti d Ba-ba6 e-gibil-na gin-gin-a). 

For the Antasurra having been built by Akurgal, see Cooper Inscriptions, 
33. The nuance of the term e-gibil may vary, connoting either (1) a new, re- 
cently built temple; (2) a renovated temple; or (3) the permanent designa- 
tion of a temple (resulting from it being the newer of several temples). 1 For 
two other references to e-gibil in pre-Sargonic LagaS note Nikolski 66: z e- 
gibil-ta e-ta-gar and Nikolski 133: 3 e-gibil-ta gar-ra-am6 "removed from the 
'New House'. In the Ur III period, at least, there were two temples of Ningir- 
su, (economic texts occasionally recording provisions for the "two houses of 
Ningirsu" [Virolleaud Lagas" 114: e- d Nin-gir-su min-a-bi]). Note Sauren 
Wirtsckaftsurkunden 172 for the two temples of Ningirsu in Girsu referred to 
as the "older one" (e-gu-la- d Nin-gir-su) and the "newer one" (e-gibil- d Nin- 
gir-su). The term e-gibil in the Ur III period at Girsu refers then to the newer 
temple. Ur III Girsu references to the e-gibil of Ningirsu and to the e-gibil of 
Baba occur in an offering list from Girsu (ITT 5280) and the e-gibil of Nin- 
girsu occurs in two other Ur III texts (TLB 3 8; Sauren Wirtsckaftsurkunden 
60:l-dub-e-gibil-le). 

F6 94 records deliveries of beer for the festival at Antasurra (ezem-an-ta- 
sur-ra) . According to the text, beer was provided for the two days the gover- 
nor's wife resided at the shrine(k$) and for the festival of Antasurra when the 
governor's wife was in attendance, as well as beer for the ib-shrine, for Nina- 
su, and for NinSubur. Beer was delivered to the palace and provided for the 
offerings to Baba (possibly back in LagaS) , and for three mun-du offerings, 
possibly indicating a three-day festival. The document contains the summa- 
tion: "17 containers of strong beer and 17 containers of dark beer (for) the 
festival of Antasurra." 

■''sig-ba 

See the discussion of the month '''sig^Ba-bae-e-ta-gar-ra. 



1. fe-gibil is attested as early as the Fara period in the personal name amar-6-gibil (Jcstin NTSS 2 
444 obv. vi 6). 

2. Selz Wirtsckaftsurkunden, 278. 

3. Selz, ibidem, 351. 
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'^ezem-ab-^ 1 

The ab-e festival is documented as having been celebrated in pre-Sargonic 
LagaS (DP 164) and in one document the month is actually named "the ab- 
e festival of LagaS" (HSS 3 17: '''ezem-ab-e-Laga^'-ka) . Langdon interprets 
the month name as meaning "the ancestors go out (from the netherworld)." 2 

A hint that this festival in pre-Sargonic LagaS also involved ritual activities 
for the dead is a basket tag (DP 25) which lists among the basket's contents 
a tablet for Lugalurub (a god whose festival involved the netherworld) dur- 
ing the ab-e festival and offerings for the festival of Baba, another observance 
involving the netherworld. However, there are no references to ancestor of- 
ferings during this netherworld festival as there are for the festivals of Baba, 
Lugalurub, and Lugalurubara. 

RTC 30 records fish deliveries for the festival of the Malt Consumption of 
NanSe in the month ezem-ab-e. 

The name of the tenth month of the Nippur calendar in the Ur III period 
was changed to '"ab-e at least by the fourth year of Amar-Suen, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a cult in Nippur for the deceased Ur III kings. 

itj amar-a-a-si-ga 3 

Landsberger understood this month name as referring to the offering of 
a calf accompanied by a libation of water, (Sumerian: a si-ig "to fill with wa- 
ter"). 4 Krecher also interprets a si-ig in this month name as referring to a rit- 
ual libation. Gregoire, noting that Sumerian A can connote 'semen', trans- 
lates the month name: "oil Ton remplit de semence de jeunes betes," under- 
standing this as an allusion to a festival of fecundity. 6 Similarly Selz translates 
"des Monats, an dem die Jungtiere zubefruchten sind." 7 The festival was cel- 
ebrated, at least partially, in the e-tur (cattle pen), a strong indication that 
the element amar ("calf") in the month name refers to an activity involving 



1. References are RTC 30 (ku 6 -ll ezem-munu,j-gU7- d Nanse-ka-kam '''ezem-ab-e-ka); HSS S 17 
('"czcm-ab-e-Lagas^-ka); DP 351 (-ka); DP 411 (-ka); VAS NF9 nos. 11 (-ka; 10-ba-am 6 ), 14 (-[til]-Is- 
ba; 11-ba-amg), 23 (10-ba-amg), 37 (10-ba-amg). Written without the month determinative: DP 25 (- 
ka);DP 164 (-ka). 

2. Langdon Menologia, 139. 



3. References are: Nikolski 27 ( <Ul> amar-a-a-si-da); Nikolski 222 ('"amar-a-a-si-da; [kuS-udu ezern 
gu r aj); DP 48 ('"amar-a-a-si-da); DP 60 (ezem-amar-a-a-si-gc-da); DP 65 (amar-a-a-si-ta) ; DP 69 
(czcm-amar-a-a-sl-ge-da-ka); DP 199 (amar-a-sl-gCfdc) ; DP 344 ("'amar-a-a-si-ga-a; [ezem-amar-a-a-si- 
ge^-da]); F6 128 (ezem-amar-a-a-5i-gc,|-da-ka) ; F6 22 ( ,u amar-a-a-si-ga-a); Nikolski 1 ('"amar-a-a-si-ga; 
[12-ba-am 6 ]); BIN 8 368; HSS 3 3 ("'amar-a-a-si-ga; [12-ba-am 6 ]). 

4. LSS 6 1/2, 55-56 n. 4. 

5. Krecher Kultlyrik, 40 n. 112. 

6. Gr6goire Lagai, 19. 

7. Selz Wrischapurkunden, 178. 
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young bovines. However, neither of the aforementioned interpretations of 
the month name satisfactorily explains the orthography with the form -a-a-. 
If, as Gregoire suggests, the first -a is a post-positional element ("complement 
circonstantiel"), thus amar-a, we expect at least one variant with the form 
amar-ra. But such a variant is unattested despite all the occurrences of this 
month name. 

The expression a-a-si-ga occurs in an Ur injudicial case (Legrain TRU 376): 



[...]+180 (sila 3 ) 5e-gur-lugal 

[(x) 5]a-bul-la 

Lti- d Utu inim-ta bal-a 

180 (sila s ) dam-Lu- d Utu Ju ba-tl 

220 (sila 3 ) Ba-zi-gc 5u ba-tl 

e5-a-bi fb-gi-ni 

5e sag-slg-ta dujj-a 

80 (sila 3 ) Sfe (x) x ta bal-a 
30 (si1a 3 ) Se-in-u-da 
ki-tag ba-a-tu5 a-ra-1-kam 

se ki-tag-tadun-a 
a-a-si-ga Sa-bi-ta 
10 (sila 3 ) ba-da-tu5 
a-ra-2-kam 



180+[ ] liters of barley (concerning which) 

Lu-Utu willfully 

broke his contract. 

The wife of Lu-Utu was to receive 180 liters. 

Bazige was to receive 220 liters. 

Each of the three of them sought to be affirmed. 

Ordered concerning the barley whose upper 

parts had been already cut: 
80 liters ... will be handed over ... 
30 liters of the barley stubble will remain 
(undistributed). The first (part of the decision). 

Ordered concerning the remaining barley:' 

From the ... 

10 liters will remain undistributed. 

The second (part of the decision). 



igi Lu-dingir-ra di-ku 5 -5e Before Lu-dingira, the judge, 

igi Kal-la-m[u] ? dumu Inim-dingir-Se Kallamu, the son of Inim-dingir, 

igi Lugal-bfrgal en-nu-Je Lugal-ljegal, the watchman, 

[igi] Ur- d En-liil-Ia dumu Inim-dingir-54 (x)Ur-Enlila, the son oflnim-dingir, 

[igi^u^z-l-We Sulgi-ili, 

[igi x]- d En-Iil-la-5e and [ ]-Enlila 



[x dam(?)] Lu- d Uru [(x)] x-ri-ib 

lr-da-na ? -[k]a ? 

[x] an-gi-in 



[has the wife (?) of(?)] Lu-Utu ... 
been proven right. 



In this judicial case the expression a-a-si-ga may denote an action per- 
formed by or to the grain which had not yet been cut. Perhaps the term 
means "to go to seed," thus "to mature," indicating that of the grain which 
had not been cut, thus is still maturing in the field, all but ten liters will be 
cut and distributed. This proposed interpretation of the term a-a-si-ga does, 
to some degree, coincide with Gregoire's interpretation of the month name: 



1. The translation of Je-ki-tag-ta is based upon context and the lexical equivalency (MSL 16 235 
82): lu-lc-ki-ta - la lapilli. See CAD S 452 iapiltu A mng 3b) for Se'um lapiltum, "remaining barley." 
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the time when the calves begin to mature, Tilling with semen." However, we 
still cannot explain the unusual form -a-a-. 1 

Although the actual words "festival of Ninmar" never occur on tablets 
dealing with this festival, all the documents detailing offerings for the amar- 
a-a-si-ga festival place Ninmar at the top of the list or directly after the chief 
deities NanSe and Ningirsu. One text states that the governor's wife offered 
a sheep to Ninmar and a sheep (at) the e-tur (for the festival) amar-a-si-ga. 2 
Since the main cult of Ninmar was in Guabba, 3 the e-tur in this context may 
have been part of Ninmar's temple complex in Guabba. DP 55 and DP 60 list 
Ninmar first among the gods receiving offerings and DP 55 concludes with 
the statement "offerings of Ninmar" (nl-giS-tag-ga- d Nin-mar k, -ra), indicating 
that this festival was, indeed, a festival of Ninmar. DP 48 and Nikolski 27 list 
offerings for the festival, placing Ninmar fourth, after the e-tur, NanSe and 
Ningirsu. According to DP 60 the governor's wife spent two days making of- 
ferings. On the first day she made offerings to Ninmar, Nindar, the e-tur, 
Nanse, Ningirsu, Igi-ama-se, Enki of the Pas-sir canal 4 and Enki of the Long 
Canebrake. On the second day the governor's wife once more made offer- 
ings to Ninmar and Igi-ama-5e. DP 69 records votive offerings of chalices and 
crowns at the amar-a-a-sl-ga festival for Ninmar, the e-tur, d Igi-ama-5e, and 
the stela of Sasa. 



The following month names occur on pre-Sargonic Lagai tablets -without any designa- 
tion as to their placement within the calendar: 

ia d Ba-bag e-gibil-na gin-gin-a / iU d Nin-dar e-gibil-na 1-gin-gin-a 

The month "when Baba enters into her new house" (DP 263) and the 
month "when Nindar goes into his new house" (F6 178) may have been used 
just once each to honor the dedication of a new or renovated temple. Note 
above the similar month name: lt! d Nin-gir-su e-gibil-an-ta-sur-ra-ka-na i-gin- 
gin-a, the month "when Ningirsu enters into his new house of Antasurra." 



1. Perhaps the duplication a-a is to indicate an abundance of semen or seed. 

2. DP 199, treated by GrSgoirc op. tit. 

3. See A. Sjobcrg, TCS 3 Temple Hymn no. 23. 

4. See Grcgolrc op. til., 22. 
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iti ga-udu-ur4 1 

The second month of the Sargonic calendar from Adab is also !ti ga-udu- 
ur4, the month of the "sheep-plucking shed" (or according to two texts the 
"plucking shed"). 

Uruinimgina claims to have built (or rebuilt) the sheep-plucking shed for 
Baba in Uruku, the sacred precinct. 2 This shed is mentioned in a Sargonic 
document from Girsu (Donbaz-Foster Telloh 28): sig ga-udu-ur4-ra ke5da-a- 
am 6 "the wool has been tied (into bundles) in the sheep-plucking shed." The 
term ga-udu-ur4 >s also attested in an undated tablet, probably early Ur HI: 
dabin ga-udu-ur 4 (Pinches Berens Coll. 10). In the Ur III period there was a 
special offering performed in the shed (ga-udu), perhaps to ensure a boun- 
tiful shearing: sizkur-3a-ga-udu (Genouillac, TCL 5 AO 5506) and sizkur-ga- 
udu (Gomi, BM 103437, Ancient Orient Museum II [19.80]). Another Ur III 
document (Durand Catalogue EPHE 299) records: "1 lamb for the nl-ki-zah 
of the sheep (-plucking) shed" (1 sila 4 nl-ki-zah-Se Sa-ga-udu-ka) . The ki-zah, 
"the place (from which the deity temporarily) disappears," has generally 
been viewed as a cultic site for rituals for the dead. 3 The exact relationship, 
however, between the cult of the dead and the sheep-plucking shed is un- 
clear. 

The sheep (-plucking) shed of Ningal is referenced in an Old Babylonian 
text from Ur. 4 

id gi6 

For this possible month see Selz Wirischaftsurkunden, Riftin 3 wherein it oc- 
curs in the expression gi-iti-gi6-kam. As Selz states, it is unclear from this line 
whether iti-gig is, indeed, an actual month name. 5 

'tigurumz-ab-ka 

For the month of the "inspection of cows" note Nikolski 207 ("'guruir^- 
ab-ka-ka) . For pre-Sargonic references from LagaS to the expression "to in- 
spect cows" note Nikolski 248, Nikolski 251, Nikolski 252, and Nikolski 259 
(gurum2-ab mu-ak-a). It is unclear whether this and the months iu gurum 2 - 
ma-ka and ,lI gurum 2 -udu-ka are separate months or variants for the same 



1. References are Nikolski 70 (-ka); Nikolski 168 (-ra-ka); Nikolski 228 ("'ga-ur 4 -ka); RTC 36 (- 
ka); HSS 3 49 ("'ga-ur^a); HSS 3 50 (-ka); DP 217 (-ra-ka); Cf. DP 565: ''Wg-ur^ra-a. 

2. Cooper Inscriptions, 70. 

3. For references to discussions of the term ki-zah, see Gr6goire AAS 191. 

4. D. Loding.JCS 28 (1976), 241 no. 10: nl-dab 5 -ga-udu- d Ni[n-gaI]. 

^ 5. S. Greengus, "The Akkadian Calendar at Sippar.'JAOS 107 (1987), 212 lists a month name 
U K'6- a in 'h= Old Babylonian period. Possibly this Old Babylonian reference should be read '"sig^-a. 
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month, though most likely the month "'gurumg-ma-ka is a variant for one of 
the other two. 

'tigurum^ma-ka 

For the month of the "inspection" see Nikolski 241. This month may be 
an abbreviated form of '''gurum^-ab-ka or ll; 'gurum2-udu-ka. 

'tigurum^-udu-ka 

References to the month of the "inspection of sheep"are: F6 112; Nikolski 
231 (-ka-ka); Nikolski 235 (-ka-ka). For the expression the "inspection of 
sheep" occurring without a month determinative, see Nikolski 312. 

iti igi-nam-giri x (UM)-ni ba-dab-5-ba 

The two references to this month name, F6 70 and RTC 56, are both dated 
to year 5. Thus, this name may have been used to designate the month but 
one time, marking a unique event. However, the meaning of the name is un- 
clear. (For the reading giri x (UM), see the discussion of the early Ur month 
ili ne-gir x (UM).) 

id ki-su7-§u-su-ga 

For this month see the discussion below of the month "''udu-se-se-a-il-la- 
d Nan3e. 

id lu-Unu w -ga-3-kam-ma-gin-na 

The month "when the 'man* of Uruk came a third time" occurs on only 
one tablet (Nikolski 227), which is dated to year 6 (of the kingship of Lugal- 
inimgina?). Cooper interprets lu-Unu ki -ga as "leader of Uruk," understand- 
ing this as a reference to either Lugalzagesi or Lugal-TAR, thus alluding to 
hostilities between Uruk and LagaS. 1 

iU mul-UD sag e-ta-Sub-a 

This month name (Nikolski 2) may refer to a celestial phenomenon, per- 
haps to a meteor or comet: the month when "a bright(?) star fell from on 
high(?)." 2 If this interpretation is correct, this name would have been used 
but one time. 



l.J. Cooper, SANE 2/1. 34 with references. For other references lo lu-Unug ki as referring to 
Lugalzagesi, see Sell Wirtscha/lsurkundcn, 353. 

2. For the occurrence of meteors in the ancient Near East see J. K. Bjorkman, "Meteors and 
Meteorites in the Ancient Near East," Meteorites (Arizona State University, 1973). 
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iti nlr-ka-i7-ka 

This month is attested twice: HSS 3 45 and DP 165. Landsberger interpret- 
ed this name as the month when the "(emptying of) the mouth of the canals 
(was undertaken)." 1 Landsberger observed that a religious ceremony proba- 
bly accompanied the onset of this essential activity, on the basis of DP 165 
which records the governor having brought an offering to the canal. 

iti ud5-de-gil-ra-a 

This month, attested but once (Nikolski 226), may mean the month "the 
goats are bleating." 2 

!ti udu- d Nin-gir-su-ka-ka si-bi dub-ba 

This name occurs in Nikolski 162. Selz suggests interpreting this month 
as "Monat in dem das Schaf des Ningirsu an seinen Hornen bestossen(?) 
wurde." 3 

it5 udu-se-se-a-il-la- d Nanse 4 

Gifts of beer, bread and sometimes ovines for the ki-su7-Su-su-ga (F6 181, 
DP 215, Genouillac TSA 3), ki-su7-Su-su-ga (DP 84, DP 169, BIN 8 375) or ki- 
SU7 (DP 166, DP 202, DP 257) were brought to the palace. Two of these texts 
(DP 215 and DP 166) indicate that this practice occurred during the month 
Ul udu-ge-Se-a-il-la- d NanSe. One tablet (F6 83) names the month for this activ- 
ity: ,tl ki-su7-5u-su-ga. 

Tohru Maeda, rejecting Rosengarten's interpretation of ki-sU7 in this con- 
text as "fallow land," translates ki-su7-Su-su/su-ga as "(the celebration) of the 
threshing floor which has been emptied (=su, because the barley has already 
been transported into the granary)" or "(the celebration) of the threshing 
floor which has been returned to its original state (=su)." 5 However, a com- 
pound verbal form su su/su meaning "to empty" or "to return" is unattested, 
although Maeda suggests: "Su-su/su may be a variant of Sa-su or Su reinforc- 
ing the verbal su/su." Perhaps Su su/su-ga is related to Su su-ub, esepu, "to 



1.LSS6 1/2.61. 

2. Selz Wirtschafisurkunden, 453 states that the month name is unclear, but suggests the possibility 
of reading gu-ra, Sasu. 

3. Selz Wirtschaftsurkunden, 387. 

4. References written ili udu-«e-Se-a- tl Nanse: F6 66; F6 75; F6 124; F6 142; F6 195; Nikolski 148; 
Nikolski 153; Nikolski 198; Nikolski 263; Nikolski 265; RTC 44; RTC 50; DP 47; DP 166; DP 206; DP 
241; DP 254; DP 286; DP 298; DP 444; DP 476; DP 514; VAS NF 9 nos. 59 and 94. References written 
ill udu-se-sc-a-fl-la- d Nanse: F6 49; Nikolski 234; Nikolski 247; DP 270; DP 290. For references without 
a deity name, see p. 48 note 1. 

5. Maeda, Acta Sum 1 (1979), 25-31; Roscngartcn Consommalion, 64-66. 
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shovel, to collect," (this latter meaning in the Old Babylonian period being 
attested with cereals), or related to Su su-ub mcdMu "to clean, wipe away." 
Thus the name may mean the "the threshing-floor collecting," "the thresh- 
ing-floor shoveling," or "the threshing-floor cleaning," any of which is appro- 
priate for our context. 

The mas-da-ri-a offerings for the ki-su7-5u-su-ga were sent by administra- 
tors (sanga-sanga-ne) of various temples (Ninmara, Dumuzi, Nindara, Nanse, 
the Ebarbar, the Ahus, the Esapa, the Bagara) and by the sagi-mah and agrig- 
officials to the palace (e-gal-la mu-na-tum) for the queen (munus-Se). Maeda 
suggests "Sanga-priests brought the mas-da-ri-a-gifts into the egal [=palace] . 
Their gifts seemed to be used to inform the state ruler or his wife of the end 
of cultivation and to express their thanks for a plentiful harvest." "There- 
upon a congratulatory banquet held in the egal seemed to have been presid- 
ed over by the state ruler and his family. This seems to have been performed 
in hopes of successfully completing cultivation and offering the first ears of 
barley to the gods and goddess without mishap." 

In none of the texts is the term ezem, "festival," ever used in conjunction 
with the ki-su7-5u-su-ga ritual. Rather, this custom appears to be a duty owed 
by the temples to the governor. A token portion of the grain (in the form of 
bread and beer) processed at the threshing floor of each temple complex 
was delivered to the palace, with an occasional sheep or lamb to further in- 
gratiate the administrator. We suspect that since this practice was agricultur- 
ally based, the month of its observance could vary based upon the synchro- 
nization of the calendar with the agricultural cycle. 

One text (Nikolski 148) lists offerings for four days during the month 
il 'udu-se-se-a-il-la- d Nan§e, although no festival is mentioned. On the first day 
two sheep and a lamb were offered to Enkidanigin, on the second day two 
sheep for Enkidanigin, on the third day one sheep to Enkidanigin and a goat 
for the harp, and on the fourth day a sheep for MesanDU. 

Nikolski 47 records a three-day observance for the new moon during this 
month in Nina. The first day, as usual, contained the bulk of the offerings. 
The second day entailed an offering to Nanse and the third day an offering 
to Ur-tur. 



1. Macda, op. cit., 30. 

2. Macda. op. cit., 31. 
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The Sargonic Period 



In the Sargonic period a unified calendar was adopted for the area formerly 
encompassing the Lagas-state, which was a combination of the older calen- 
dars, possibly a deliberate attempt to gain the acceptance of all the partici- 
pating cities. Except for the first and possibly the fifth months, the months 
of the new, unified calendar do not reflect their positions in the previous cal- 
endars, indicating either a change in the time of the year certain festivals 
were celebrated, or, in some cases, festivals which were no longer observed: 1 



!. 


ezem-burux-maJ 


a. 


gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu 


in. 


ezem- d Lio-si4 


IV. 




V. 


ezem-munu4-gU7 


w. 




vii. 


[ezem- d Ba-bag] 


vm. 


mu-5u-du8 


IX. 


mes-en-DU-se-a-nu 


X. 


ezem-amar-a-a-si 


xi. 


se-kin^SE+KINJ-a 


XII. 


ezem-Se-il-la 



The months mu-5u-dus and mes-en-DU-se-a-nu are, as yet, unattested in 
the pre-Sargonic period. Yet these months were probably incorporated from 
another calendar in the area, one not preserved in the pre-Sargonic tablets. 

Several variants for the month mes-en-DU-se-a-nu are attested: '''mes-en- 
DU-se-a-nu (ITT 1189, 1364); id mes-en-DU-se-nu (ITT 1201) and ^mes-a-DU- 
se-a-nii (ITT 4560). Perhaps the month name derived from a corruption of 
the name of the pre-Sargonic LagaS deity d Mes-an-DU, who may have been 
the personal god of the rulers Enentarzi and Lugalanda, 2 although in none 



J . The order of the Sargonic months has been reconstructed on the basis of their order in the 
post-Sargonic text RA 5 (1902), 90 AO 3388. Sargonic references are: '"ezem-buru^maJ: ITT 4438, 
Donbaz-Foster Telloh 49, MVN 3 54; '"gu^-ra-IZI-mu-mu: Donbaz-Fosler Telloh nos. 47, 76 ( lli gU4-I7J- 
mu-mu), 112; "Wm- d Lig-si4: Donbaz-Fosler Telloh nos. 10 and 65; "Wm-munu.j-gu?: ITT 1455, 
Donbaz-Foster Telloh 40; iu ezem- d Ba-ba 6 : RTC 110, RTC 116; '''mu-Ju-dug: ITT 1183, Donbaz-Foster 
Telloh nos. MVjid 113, RTC 123; iu mes-en-DU-Se-a-nu: RTC 105, RTC 125, ITT 1189, ITT 1201, ITT 
1201 ( lti mcs-en-DU-Se-nu); "'ezem-amar-a-a-si: Donbaz-Foster Telloh 43, CT 50 135 ( ili amar-a-si); ki 5c- 
SE+KIN-a: TIT 1262, ITT 1306, ITT 1332, CT 50 151 ; iu ezem-5e-fl4a: ITT 1301, Donbaz-Foster Telloh 57. 

2. E. Sollberger, "The Rulers of LagaiS," JCS 21 (1969), 282; T. Kobayashi, 'Was Mesandu the 
Personal Deity of Enentarzi?" Orient 25 (1989), 22-35, wherein Kobayashi discusses M. Powell's 
suggestion that MesanDU may have been a chthonic deity ("mun-du as an Akkadian Plural Loan 
Word in Sumerian," ZA 76 [1986], 14). 
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of the variants for the month name is the god-determinative DINGIR written. 
The month name may mean "(the month) when MesanDU lies down in the 
barley," suggesting that MesanDU might have been a deity involved in the 
growth of grain. However, as Kubayashi documents, this deity (for political 
reasons) fell into disfavor during the reign of Lugalinimgina and is men- 
tioned only again in an Old Babylonian inscription (BM 23103). 2 Thus, it is 
surprising, that if, indeed, the element mes-en/a-DU derives from the deity 
name, it should reappear in the Sargonic period (unless this was symptom- 
atic of a political backlash against the deposed Lugalinimgina in favor of the 
preceding royal line). 

The ninth month was the time of the final sowing of barley. Perhaps the 
month name signified that the barley seed had been "laid to rest"; the first 
phase had been completed — the power of growth was lying with the seed in 
the furrows. This possible relationship between MesanDU and the grain is 
reminiscent of that of Dumuzi and the grain, which supports Powell's sug- 
gestion that MesanDU may have been a netherworld deity. 



The Gudea Period 



In the period generally corresponding to the governorship of Gudea of 
Lagas (ca. 2150 B.C.) the fourth month was '"su-numun and the sixth !ti ur: 3 



1. 


buru^maS 


ii. 


[gU4-ra-IZI-mii-mu] 


iii. 


[ezem- d Li9-si4] 


iv. 


Su-numun 


v. 


ezem-munU4-gU7 


VI. 


ur 


vii. 


ezem- d Ba-ba(5 



1. Kobayashi, op. cit, 26: The records mention the distribution of cereals to about twenty places, 
such as for feeding donkeys and brewing beer, and Mcsandu is mentioned among the recipients. He 
is the only deity included in the lists regarding the distribution of cereals." This unique offering to 
Mcsandu may be related to his being the personal god of the governors and/or connected to his 
being associated with grain. 

2. Sollbcrgcr, op. cit 

3. Cudea period references arc: iu buru«-maj: AO 3388 (RA 5 [1902], 90), MVN 6 531; '"ezem- 
gu,|-ra-IZI-m<i-mG: MVN 6 105 (post-Sargonic); w 5u-numun: MVN 6 96 (post-Sargonic: iu ezem-) , 498 
('"ezem-), 502, 504, 522, AO 3319 (RA 5 [1902], 81), MVN 7 440; '''munu^-gu;: AO 3388, MVN 6 
491 (post-Sargonic), 493, MVN 7 382, 435 (omits ezem); ui ur: AO 3388; iu ezem- d Ba-ba 6 : AO 3388, 
RA 4 (1897) pi. 17 nos. 49 and 50 (both pre-Ur III); ui mu-Su-du 8 : AO 3388, MVN 7 438, RA4 (1897) 
pi. 15 no. 45 (pre-Ur III); "Ws-cn-DU: AO 3388; '"amar-a-a-si: AO 3388, MVN 7 461; ili sc-kin-a: AO 
3388; ili ezcm-se-M-la: AO 3388, MVN 7 415. 
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viii. 


mu-5u-dus 


IX. 


mes-en-DU 


X. 


amar-a-a-si 


xi. 


Se-kin-a 


xii. 


ezem-Se-fl-la 



LAGAS AND GIRSU 



A question has arisen regarding the month which began the calendar year 
during the governorship of Gudea. In two Gudea inscriptions a festival of 
Baba is recorded as having occurred at the New Year: U4 zag-mu ezem- d Ba- 
ba6 ni-mussa ak-da, "so that there be wedding gifts at the New Year, (at) the 
festival of Baba" and "He caused his personal god, Ningiszida, to follow be- 
hind with bridal gifts which Ningirsu happily presents to Baba, the child of 
An, his beloved spouse." 1 The month named the "Festival of Baba" is the sev- 
enth month of the year, in the autumn, and this has led S. Oh'e to suggest 
that the Girsu/LagaS calendar began in the fall. 2 Since (1) the earlier LagaS 
calendars began in the spring and (2) there can be no doubt that according 
to the Ur III tablets from Girsu buru^maJ was the first month, the festival of 
Baba which occurred at the New Year was not the same festival of Baba for 
which the seventh month was named. 

The month '''su-numun was probably introduced directly from the Nip- 
pur calendar, where it was the fourth month even in pre-Sargonic Nippur. 
Adoption of this Nippur month name may have entailed LagaS participating 
in the Su-numun festival in Nippur or conducting its own celebration in 
LagaS/Girsu. 

The month u 'ur is attested in the LagaS/Girsu calendar as early as the gov- 
ernorship of Gudea and as late as Sl6. 3 In the early Ur III LagaS/Girsu cal- 
endar the month became the seventh month with the removal of the old 
ninth month, ' li mes-en-DU. It is unlikely that the term UR in this month 
name is an astrological or seasonal reference since the month name oc- 
curred three or four months apart in Girsu (6/7) and Umma (10). The term 
ur is not an agricultural term nor the name of a deity (no variants occur with 
a determinative indicating a god ). Since, as stated above, the month '"ur is 



1. Statues E v 1-3 and G iii 5-8; see Lambert and Tournay, RA 46 (1952), 83; Jacobscn, Unity and 
Diversity, 79. 

2. S. Oh'e, "An Agricultural Festival in Tummal in the Ur III Period," Acta Sum 8 (1986), 125. 
Oh'e cites this as support for the New Year at the Tummal also occurring in the autumn. However, 
see our discussion of the first month of the Nippur calendar, wherein we suggest that the festival 
referred to by Oh'e is actually the dug-ku festival, known to have been celebrated in the Tummal in 
the seventh month, not the New Year's celebration. 

3. MVN 6nos. 41, 53; MVN 7 nos. 390 (Gudea 11), 421 (8);UET3 1534 (S9);Sulgi 11: (ITT 6744, 
ITT 680, RTC 286; RA 5 84 AO 3341); Relsner Telloh 56 (S16); Gomi. BJRL 64 (1980) no. 36 (the 
case dates the tablet to '''min-feS [the seventh month at Umma) whereas the tablet is dated '''ur); 
'Atiqot 4 48. References to this month have been collected in Sauren Umma, 2 n. 5. 

4. A god UR is attested in the later series AN -AnumAl 15 as a name for the god Nabu, the scribe. 
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attested no earlier than the reign of Gudea, the month may have been 
named for either Gudea himself, or for his predecessor, Ur- d Ba-bag, "the 
lion of Baba."The influence of Lagas/Girsu on Sumer during the Gutian pe- 
riod was significant and the occurrence of the months ui ezem- d Lic,-si4 and 
lt, ezem- d Dumu-zi in Ur III Umma may well be a remnant of this influence. 
So too, the adoption of the Nippur month name "''su-numun may be further 
indication of this influence. In his own inscriptions and in a literary text 
Gudea is called UR, which, Jacobsen suggests, in these passages means "lion." 
In the Nanse Hymn Gudea is called "Nanse's lion": 1 

She [Nansc] (now) felt urged 

to envision in the holy heart 

a high priest, 
she seated with her on the throne dais Nanshc's lion, 

the beloved high priest of Lagash, 
and granted august scepter to the shepherd. 
Gudea perfected for her 

all her precious sacred offices. 
Her shepherd, envisioned in the holy heart, 
Gudea, ruler of Lagash. 

Jacobsen notes: "The Sumerian term here used, ur, can mean dog, or lion. 
Since ur- d Nanse is said by the ancients to mean "doorkeeper of the palace" 
we have preferred to translate "lion," since figures of lions were frequently 
placed at gates as guardians. Gudea of Lagash, to whom the tide is here giv- 
en, was, according to his own inscriptions, also ur, "lion," of the goddess Ga- 
tumdug." 

It is probably more than mere happenstance that Sulgi replaced the 
month '"ur with one bearing his own name ('''ezem-dSul-gi) in Girsu and 
Umma. As a sign of his own greatness, Sulgi had his month .replace that of 
the revered Gudea. In Girsu the month '"ezem-dSul-gi occurs on two tablets 
dated to the year: d Nanna-kar-zi-da e-a-na ba-an-ku4 (MVN 6 207 and 257), 
which Pettinato has dated as S5 and according to Sollberger's dating (AfO 
17) is S9. However, many of the tablets which have been dated to S9 (or S5 
according to Pettinato) should, in fact, be dated to S36 for the following rea- 
sons: 2 

> The formula for S36 is d Nanna kar-zi-da a-ra-min-kam e-a-na ba-an- 
ku4, but can be abbreviated as d Nanna kar-zi-da (MVN 6 315), 
eliminating the element which clearly distinguishes it from $9. 

>■ If MVN 6 207 and 257 date to S9 instead of S36, this would indicate 
the deification of Sulgi to be much earlier than assumed. 



1. Jacobsen Harps, 129. 

2. See Grfgoirc AAS 229 n. 159 wherein he recognizes this problem. 
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>■ These tablets mention Ur- d Lama as the governor of Laga§, yet all 
other references to his tenure are from the 32nd year of Sulgi on- 
ward (see MVN 6 nos. 433 and 467; Gregoire AAS 231). 

>- By dating these tablets to S5 or S9 the catalogues of Lagas texts in 
MVN 6 and MVN 7 show practically no tablets for §36, although 
they abound for S35 and S37, thereby indicating something is 
amiss in the dating. 

>• As stated above, the month ui ur in LagaS is attested after S9, as late 
as Sl6 (Reisner Telloh56). 

Therefore, in Girsu as in Umma the month il 'ezem- d Sul-gi replaced " u ur 
to honor the thirtieth jubilee of Sulgi. 

The Ur III Period 

By the reign of Sulgi of Ur the calendar at LagaS/ Girsu had undergone yet 
another change. The following calendar existed after the Gudea calendar 
and up to the year Sulgi 30: 



i. 


buru x -ma§ 


ii. 


gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu 


iii. 


ezem- d Li9-si4 


IV. 


5u-numun 


V. 


ezem-munu4-gU7 


VI. 


ezem- d Dumu-zi 


vii. 


ur 


viii. 


ezem- d Ba-ba6 


ix. 


mu-Su-dus 


X. 


amar-a-a-si 


xi. 


5e-kin-a 


xii. 


ezem-se-il-la 



The month ezem- d Dumu-zi was added to the calendar as the sixth 
month. 1 This resulted in the former months 6 through 8 being shifted one 
position to months 7 through 9 and the old month 9, '''mes-en-DU, being 
dropped from the calendar. The final change to the LagaS/Girsu calendar 
occurred, as discussed above, in the 30th year of Sulgi, when in honor of his 
thirtieth jubilee the month ,t! ur was replaced by '''ezem-dSul-gi. 



1. The earliest attestation from LagaS/Oirsu of the month '"ezem- t, Dumu-zi is Charpin Durand 
Strasbourg 38, the date of which cannot be precisely determined. 
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The contents of the Ur III tablet NBC 7439, perhaps a school tablet, con- 
sists only of the names of the twelve months of the Girsu calendar. The text 
begins with the tenth month (probably the current month): 1 

obverse: 

it *amar-a-a-si- r sa ; " , 

'^se-kin-kus 

itise-il-la 

""buru^-maS 

llI gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu 

iti ezem- cl Li9-si4 

lli 5u-numun-a 



munu4-gU7 



'^ezem-dDumu-zi-da 

'^ezem-dSul-gi 

'^ezem-dBa-bag 

iti mu-§u-du7 

id 12 

iti Gir-su 

(reverse uninscribed) 



i buru x (=GANA2)-ma3 

For the origin, reading and meaning of this month name see the above 
discussion of this month in the pre-Sargonic period. 

One Ur III Girsu tablet, dated to the month ,ll buru x -ma5, records 15 oxen 
and 2 bison for the burUx-maS festival (Barton Haverford 56: ni-ezem-ma-buru x - 
mas-se). There are several references to this festival in tablets from Drehem: 
"6 grain-fed oxen for the Se-il-la festival in Girsu on the 4th of the month and 
7 grain-fed oxen for the burumai festival in Girsu on the 28th of the month 
for delivery" (PDT II 955 [S47 '''mas-da-guy]); "3 grain-fed oxen for the bu- 
rumai festival in Girsu on the 29th" (Sigrist PTS 88 [AS4 ''"mas-da-guy]); "3 
grain-fed oxen of third quality, 2 grain-fed oxen of fourth quality, (and) 2 
(regular) grain-fed oxen for the bum-mas' festival at Girsu" (ezem-buru x -maS Gir- 
su ki -se) (YBC 1185 obv. 1-4 [SS6 ui mas-da-gu 7 ] ) . 

A tablet dated to S43 lists regular provisions for the first four months of 
the year, dividing them between nl-ezem-ma, "provisions for the festival (s)" 
and barley rations for the female mill-hands. 2 "Provisions for the festivals" 



1. For a Nco-Assyrian rendering of the LagaJ/Girsu calendar, sec p. 221. 

2. Comi, Ada Sum 3 (1981), 155 no. 113 (S«). 
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are recorded for the months u 'buru x -rnas, ui gU4-ra-IZI-mu, iti ezem- d Li9-si4 
and ,u 5u-numun. 

From pre-Sargonic Lagas tablets there is no mention of a zag-mu or a-ki- 
ti celebration. By the rule of Gudea of LagaS, several centuries later, a festival 
of the goddess Baba was observed on New Year's day (see above). In the Ur 
III period there were special activities to celebrate the New Year's festival, 
zag-mu. A reference to the celebration of the New Year's festival (zag-mu) in 
the temple of Nindara in Lagas" occurs in a hymn to gendursagga: 1 

(Every) month and the New Year are times 

to provide food. 
Nindara, in your temple, the betrothal gifts 

are made to you, together with mother NanSe, the queen. 

It is unclear whether the reference to the marriage of Nindara refers to 
the New Year's in the previous line or not. If so, this might be another exam- 
ple of a sacred marriage rite at the New Year. Other references to special 
New Year's distributions in Lagas/Girsu include barley rations for the city 
(se-ba zag-mu nam-uru-na; Reisner Telloh 99a), rations of lard and oil (HSS 
4 3 obv. ii; Gomi, Orient 16 no. 112), and provisions for the festivals (nl-ezem- 
ma zag-mu-ka [CTMMA 1 40; Reisner Telloh 308]). 

A Girsu text dated to SSI details containers (gir-lam) for a festival during 
the first seven days of the first month in Uruku, the sacred precinct of Girsu 
(ITT 5280). The term zag-mu does not occur although the tablet clearly in- 
dicates that a festival is occurring. 

Day 1: containers for the place of the festival (ki-ezem-ma) and the place 

Uruku; 

Day 2: 13 containers for the temples of the gods in Uruku; 

Day 3: containers for the e-gu-la of Ningirsu, the e-gibil of Ningirsu, the e-gibil 

of Baba, the e-nesag of Baba, the e-gu-la of Baba, for Igalim, Gatum- 
dug, Kindazi, Enlil, Lugalsisa and the magur-ship; 

Day 4: containers for the e-nesag of Baba, for Ninsun, the nig-gar, d IS- d Baba, 

NanSe, Inanna, Damgalnun, Martu, Ninmara, NinuSgidda, the genie 
of the king, Gudea, [ d Nin?]-nun-gal, Sulpae, su-ga-lam, e-balag-di, Nin- 
insina, the genie of the Guenna; 

Day 5: 8 containers for the temples of the gods in Uruku, 2 containers for the 

e-mi; 
Day 6: e-nesag of Baba, e-gu-la of Baba, [...] 

Day 7: [text broken]. 



1. Translation M. Civil, "The Statue of Sulgi: The Inscription," Studies Sjoba%, 50; the entire hymn 
is treated by Edzard and Wilcke, "Die Hendursanga-Hymne," Kramer AV, 139-176. 
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ii gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu 

For the origin, reading, and meaning of this month name see the above 
discussion of this month in the pre-Sargonic period for !ti gU4-ra-IZI-mu-a- 
d NanSe. In the Sargonic period the month occurs as "''gu^ra-IZI-mu-mu 
(Donbaz-Foster Telloh nos. 47 and 112) and "''gu^IZI-mu-mu (Donbaz-Foster 
Telloh 76). Ur III variants are: iti HAR/UR5-ra-IZI-mu-mu {'Atiqot 4 no. 11); iti gu4- 
ra-IZI-mu-mu (Th. Dangin, RA8 [1911] 87 AO 3636); ki gU4-ra-IZI-mu (MVN 
6 39); iti gU4-IZI-mu-mu (MVN 7 214; Lafont Tello 372) ; iti ezem-gu 4 -ra-IZI-mu- 
mii (MVN 6 39 and 375); iti gU4-ra-IZI-NE (MVN 12 426); i[i gU4-ta-IZI-mu (RA 5 
[1902] 91 AO 3463; Pinches Amherst 70; RTC 326); '''gu^ii-mu-mu (Lafont 
Tello 329); iti gU4-ra-IZI-DU-mu-mu (Barton Haverford 66); iti gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu 
(Barton Haverford 57) . 

There is no festival documented for this month in the pre-Sargonic or Sar- 
gonic periods. In the Ur III period, however, on one tablet the term festival 
is appended to the month name: lt, ezem-gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu (MVN 6 39). A 
possible reference to festival offerings in this month is a Girsu text (MVN 6 
125) which lists large quantities of sheep as offerings to various gods, begin- 
ning with Enlil, continuing with the expected LagaS deities. The list con- 
cludes with a goat for "the chariot which proceeds at the front(?) of his 
(procession)." 

iii ezem- d Lig-si4 

For the origin of this month name see our discussion of this month in the 
pre-Sargonic period. Note the variant '" d ezem-Lig-si4 (MVN 6 218). 

iv 5u-numun 

The earliest dated reference to the month '''Su-numun in the LagaS calen- 
dar is Gudea 11 (MVN 6 498, 502, 504, 522; MVN 7 440; RA 5 [1902], 81 AO 
3319), wherein the month occurs also as '"ezem-su-numun (MVN 6 498 and 
MVN 6 96 [undated]). One text (Chiera STA 8) enumerates offerings for 
several months and during the month su-numun beer "for the statue of the 
king was sent (to the temple) for Su-numun" (alam-lugal Su-numun-Se gin-na). 

v munu4-gU7 

For the origin of this month name see our discussion of the months 
iu ezem-munu4-gU7- d Nanse and it 'ezem-munu4-gu7- d Ningirsu in the pre-Sar- 
gonic period. The month name occurs without any associated deity begin- 
ning in the Sargonic period: il;1 ezem-munu4-gu7 (Donbaz-Foster Telloh 40; 
MVN 3 89), continuing into the Gudea period: ,tl ezem-munu4-gU7 (MVN 6 
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491, 493, 511, 493 [Gudea 11]; MVN 7 382) and iti munu 4 -gu 7 (MVN 7 435 
[Gudea ll]). 1 

During the Ur III period the Malt Consumption fesdval occurred around 
the 25th of the month, as discerned from a tablet from Drehem (PTS 816 
[AS8v25]): 

2 high-quality, grain-fed sheep for Ningirsu in Girsu, 
2 third-quality, grain-fed sheep for NanSe in Nina, (and) 
1 grain-fed, fat-tailed sheep for Nindara in KeS 
(for) the Malt Consumption festival for Girsu. 

Ur III texts indicate that the Malt Consumption festival was celebrated 
throughout the cities of the LagaS area, including LagaS, Girsu, KeS, Nina, 
Guabba, and Kinunir. A text from Drehem (BIN 3 502) dated to S46 
( lU ezem- d Nin-a-zu) records for the festival (ezem-munu4-gU7) the delivery of 
grain-fed sheep to Girsu for use as offerings for Ningirsu and Baba in Girsu, 
for NanSe in Nina, for Nindara in KeS, for Dumuzi in Kinunir (<ki>-nu-nir ki ) 
and for Ninmar in Guabba. The transport of provisions for this festival may 
be involved in a tablet dating to S9 which details oil for the ships of NanSe, 
Dumuzi and Nindara (Cros Tello AO 4209), an observation noted by R. Kut- 
scher. 2 This text mentions four boats: Dumuzi's boat, the 'Lady-Sprinkled- 
with-Charm'; NanSe's boat, the 'Shining-Lady'; Nindara's boat, the 'Shrine- 
Abundance'; and a fourth boat belonging to NanSe which carried torches 
(gi-izi-la), presumably for nighttime travels. On the first day all the boats are 
treated with oil. The next day Dumuzi's boat went to Lazawi-field and 
NanSe's to the apple orchard. Based on the entries in BIN 3 502, mentioned 
above, the ultimate destination for these boats may have been Nina for 
NanSe's two boats, Kinunir for Dumuzi's boat, and KeS for Nindara's boat. 
Several deities are mentioned in a list of deities as having received date of- 
ferings during the month, perhaps alluding to the festival (CT 7 BM 17765): 
Ningirsu, Baba, Lugalbagara, NanSe, Nindara, Dumuzi and Ninmar. Thus, by 
the Ur III period, the festival continued to be celebrated throughout the cit- 
ies of the old LagaS-state, but the local chief deity was the center of the cele- 
bration, no longer just Ningirsu and/or NanSe. 

Grain-fed oxen for the festival in Girsu are recorded in a Drehem tablet 
(Langdon Archives of Drehem 27) : "2 grain-fed oxen for the Malt Consumption 
festival (of) Girsu"; and disbursements of fish are recorded for the festival 
(nl-ezem-munu4-gU7) in S34 (MVN 10 149); barley as provisions for the fes- 
tival (ni-ezem-ma) in S43 (Gomi, Acta Sum 3 [1981] 155 no. 114). A distribu- 
tion of gypsum (for building purposes?) for the festival during the month is 



1. Pinches Amhmt 83 has ill munU4-gU7-<zi>-ta on the tablet, but the expected ''"muni^-gi^-ta on 
the envelope. 

2. "A Torchlight Festival in LagaJ," Ada Sum 5 (1983). 59IT. 
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recorded in a Girsu tablet (Virolleaud Laga$ 114: nl-ezem-ma). Gypsum was 
distributed to the two houses of Ningirsu, the three houses of Baba, and to 
NanSe, Ninmar, Nindara, Dumuzi, Qendursagga, Abau, Nindara of KeS, Dumu- 
zi of Kinunir, NingiSzida, Ninazu and NingiSzida, Sulpae, the orchard and 
the Ebagara. 

Another tablet records two oxen for Ninmar for the festival (la-ezem-ma), 
perhaps a reference to the Malt Consumption festival or to another festival 
of Ninmar during this month (Barton Haverford 223 [S35]). 1 

vi ezem- d Dumu-zi 

There are no Ur III tablets from Girsu mentioning any festival during this 
month, which is named for a festival of Dumuzi. 

vii ur / ezem-dSul-gi 

See the discussion above for the origin of the month '"ur, which was re- 
placed by !ti ezem- d Sul-gi during Sulgi's thirtieth jubilee year. 

Two Girsu texts (MVN 7 332 and 374, both undated) record offerings of 
beer and flour for the es-es festival on the 3rd of the month and regular of- 
ferings for the 7th. And on the 3rd of the month, as part of the eS-eS festival, 
Sulgi presided at an offering to honor his deified stela (lugal d na-ru-a-Se gin- 
na) called d Sul-gi-a-lim. Both the eS-eS offerings for the 3rd and the regular 
offerings for the 7th of the month are summed in MVN 7 332 as royal festival 
provisions (nl-ezem-ma-lugal) . 

A Drehem tablet (YBC 16661 [SS4 vii 27]) may refer to a celebration in 
Girsu at the cattle pen during this month. The tablet begins with entries for 
the Sacred Mound festival at Nippur followed by offerings to Utu and Suen 
when one goes to the catde pen: 

5 udu-[x] 

5 mas-[x] 

Ur- d Lama[...] 

U4 Gir-su u 

giris Ba-za-za [...] 

7udu-uKU 4 ni [...] 

d Utu u d Suen 

U4 e-tur-Se 1-gin-na 

The reference to Girsu previous to the mention of Utu and Suen's atten- 
dance at the cattle pen suggests that this may be a Girsu fesdval. Moreover, 



1. In the pre-Sargonlc period, the amar-a-a-sl-gc was a festival of Ninmar' s at the cattle pen. For 
the Catllc Pen festival of Baba at Old Babylonian Girsu, see p. 235. 
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in the pre-Sargonic period, during the month '"amar-a-a-si-ga (see above) 
the amar-a-a-si festival occurred in the cattle pen. 

viii ezem- d Ba-bafi 

This month and fesdval is attested in the pre-Sargonic period (see above). 
An Ur III Drehem reference to this festival records ten sheep as a bridal gift 
for the festival of Baba at Girsu (MVN 13 527 [SS3 vii 29]): nl-mi-us-sa ezem- 
d Ba-bae Gir-su ki -Se) . A sacred marriage involving Baba is attested during the 
first month at the New Year's celebration during the rule of Gudea (see 
above) . An Ur III Girsu tablet records food for workmen towing a barge for 
the festival of Baba (Barton Haverford 169 [IS2]). 

ix mu-§u-du8 

In the Sargonic and Gudea periods the month is written '''mu-Su-dus and 
in the Ur III period both orthographies u 'mu-5u-du8 and il;, mu-3u-du7 occur 
(CT 10 BM 14316 contains both orthographies on the same tablet). Note 
also RA 4 (1897), pi. 15 no. 45 for the pre-Ur IN reference: iu mu-«mu»-su- 
dus. The term Su-dus means "to hold," "to assume guaranty," neither of 
which, when coupled with the basic meanings of mu, "year" or "name," pro- 
vides a satisfactory interpretation of the month name '''mu-Su-dug. 

There are no references to a fesdval in this month. 

x amar-a-a-si 

For the origin and meaning of this month name see our discussion of this 
month in the pre-Sargonic period. Sargonic orthographies are: '"ezem- 
amar-a-a-si (Donbaz-Foster Telloh 43) ; '''amar-a-si (CT 50 no. 135) ; Gudea pe- 
riod: ki amar-a-a-si (MVN 7 461). Ur HI variants are: ili amar-a-si (MVN 2 72); 
Ui amar-a-a-si (CT 7 12932); Ui amar-a-a-si-ge4 (MVN 9 109); !ti amar-a-a-si-ig 
(MVN 12 97); iH amar-a-si-ge4 (Weidner, OLZ 1912). 

Two Drehem tablets (BIN 3 496; Jones-Snyder SET 70) record animals dis- 
bursed in the ninth month for the festival of amar-a-a-si of Girsu (ezem-amar- 
a-a-si-Gfr-suk') . A Girsu text (BM 12374) records four grain-fed sheep as fes- 
tival provisions (nl-ezem-ma) issued during the month (no day recorded). 

A Girsu tablet (Barton Haverford 158) dated to this month lists provisions 
of beer, flour and oil for a trip of Sulgi's, beer for Kian, and beer, concluding 
with the entry nl-ezem-gu-la U4-2-kam d Sulgi, "provisions for the Great Festi- 
val — the second day (for?) Sulgi." The significance of the term ezem-gu-Ia in 
this context is unclear, unless this occasion is a reference to the ezem-mah 
fesdval at Ur in the tenth month. 
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xi §e-kin-ku5 

This month occurs as the first month in one of the pre-Sargonic calendars 
from the LagaS-state. For the reading and meaning of the month name see 
our discussion of the twelfth month of the Nippur calendar. In the Sargonic 
period from LagaS the orthography ki Se-kin x (SE+KIN)-a is attested (CT 50 no. 
151). In the Ur III period the orthographies '''se-kin-kus, Ui se-kin (Pinches 
Amherst 77; MVN 7 141; TCS 1 226) and ^ezem-se-kin-kus (MVN 7 446) are 
attested (Reisner Telloh 110 contains both orthographies Ill §e-kin-ku5 and 
■'■se-kin on the same tablet). 

We are unaware of any Ur III references to a festival in this month in Girsu/ 
LagaS. 

xi 2 diri-§e-kin-ku5 

The intercalary month of the Lagag calendar occurred after the eleventh 
month. 

xii §e-il-la 

This month name may derive from the pre-Sargonic month '''udu-Se-se-a- 
il-la- d Nin-glr-su or 'tiudu-Se-se-a-il-la-dNanse. However, note that the pre-Sar- 
gonic text RTC 47, which records daily activities for the Barley Consumption 
festival of Nanse, begins the third day's entry with: 1 udu 1 sila4 d Nan§e U4 
Se-il-la-a gi§ e-tag "1 sheep and 1 lamb offered (to) Nanse (on) the day of the 
rra?u/>orfmgK>f-the-Barley." Thus, rather than being a shortened form of 
u 'udu-§e-5e-a-il-la-DN, this month name may derive from this special day of 
the Barley Consumption festival of Nanse. 

During the reign of Gudea the orthography ui ezem-se-il-la (MVN 7 415) 
is attested. In the Ur III period the following orthographies occur: '"ezem- 
Se-il-la (TLB III 2); !ti Se-il-la (MVN 6 458); ui se-il (MVN 2 54); 't'il-la (RA 5 
[1902L97AO3511). 1 

The actual name of the festival included the city Girsu: "the se-il-la festival 
of Girsu" (ezem-§e-il-la-Gir-su ki ) as noted in a Drehem text dated to the 20th 
of the month (MVN 15 110 [AS2 xii]). This text records offerings to neigh- 
boring towns which joined in the celebration: sheep for Ningirsu in Girsu, 
for Dumuzi in Kinunir, and for Ninmar in Guabba. Provisions for the ge-il-la 
festival of Girsu in this month are recorded also in Lau OB Temple Records 251 
and in two Drehem tablets (PDT II 955 and 1115) which list grain-fed oxen 
as provisions for the se-il-la festival of Girsu (nl-ezem-ma Se-il-la-Gir-su kl -Se 
[no. 1115] and ezem-[5]e-0-la-Gir-su ki [no. 955]). 



At Umma an observance called the se-il-la of NanSe is attested as occur- 
ring in the first month ('"Se-kin-kus) . It is unclear from this one context 
(Yildiz and Gomi Ummano. 1885) whether this observance occurred annual- 
ly in the first month, or as part of the Festival of the Early Grass (which at Umma 
was not fixed to a particular date, but rather to the beginning of the spring) . 

A dedicatory inscription on a statue of Sulgi alludes to a boat trip by Nin- 
dara from Girsu to Guabba during the month <iti> 5e-il. 1 The same inscrip- 
tion mentions "the day of the festival, in Ninmar's temple." It is unclear 
whether this latter occasion was a special ceremony for the dedication of Sul- 
gi's statue or refers to an annual event in the temple of Ninmar. Moreover, 
this reference occurs before the passage citing the month "''Se-il-la. Thus the 
month of this latter festival in Ninmar's temple is not clear. 

Other Festival References 

An undated tablet (Limet Textes Sumeriens 91) records oil rations and honey 
(l&l ezen-ka) for a festival in the temples of Ningirsu and Baba. 

A monthly festival of the new moon called ezem-an-na was celebrated in 
the TiraS-temple in Girsu for Ningirsu during Gudea's governorship: 2 

Tirash he [An] founded 
for princely functions like the Apsu, 
therein, monthly at new moon, 
are great offices, my Ezenanna festival, 
performed for me to perfection. 

A tablet (Sauren Wirtschafisurkunden 144 [IS2]), provenience unknown, 
mentions a festival of NingiSzida: "32 gur and 76 liters of barley for the festi- 
val of Ningiszida (ezem- d Nin-gi5-zi-da)." Since there was a cult of Ningiszida 
at several sites, including Ur and Laga§, we do not know the native town for 
this festival. 



1. Note MVN 12 297 and MVN 6 240, 243, 524 for the personal name Ur-Sc-tl-la. 



1. M. Civil, The Statue of Sulgi: The Inscription," Studies Sjoberg, 49ff. 

Z.Jacobsen Harps, 401 (Gudea Cylinder A). There is no evidence indicating a relationship 
between this festival and the Ur III Ur month name c7.cm-an-na. 
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Nippur 



The town of Nippur served as a focal point for the religious life of Sumer 
and its god Enlil, who dwelled in the Ekur, achieved a place of prominence 
among the Mesopotamians. The calendar of Nippur would continue after 
others had disappeared, being adopted throughout Sumer after the collapse 
of the Ur III empire, and then evolving as logograms for month names of the 
Standard Mesopotamian calendar for another 1700 years. 

There were three main agricultural festivals at Nippur: (1) the gusisw-fes- 
tival from the 20th to 22nd of the second month to mark the onset of the 
entire agricultural cycle, specifically the retooling of farming equipment and 
the acquisition of livestock for the coming planting; (2) the funumwn-festival 
in the middle of the fourth month to mark the onset of both preparing the 
fields and the actual seeding which followed in the fall; and (3) the Sekinku- 
festival in the middle of the first month to mark the onset of the barley har- 
vest. 

Around the 11th day of the fifth month the Nippur paternalia, called the 
ne-IZI-gar festival, was observed — a time when fires were kindled to guide the 
spirits of the dead back to their ancestral homes. In the middle of the sixth 
month the '^kin^Inanna festival was held; the nature of this observance is 
unclear. 

The New Year, zag-mu, was celebrated at the Tummal temple complex in 
Nippur during the first month. On the 27th of the seventh month the other 
Tummal festival was observed, the Sacred Mound (du 6 -ku) festival, a celebra- 
tion involving Enlil's ancestors. 

There is a late introduction by Amar-Suen of the ab-e festival in the tenth 
month, a politically motivated ceremony in honor of the dead kings of Ur III. 

The order of several Nippur months in the pre-Sargonic period can be 
confirmed as being identical to that attested in the Ur III and later periods. 
A pre-Sargonic clay bulla lists in order the second and third months: it! ezem- 
gU4-si-su and ^sig-i-S^us-sub-ba (Westenholz OSP 1 15). And another pre- 
Sargonic document, detailing a monthly disbursal of onions, lists in order 
months four through seven: ili su-numun, '^ne-IZI-gar, it! kin- d Inanna and m dug- 
ku (Westenholz OSP 2 136). The remaining Nippur months are attested in- 
dividually on pre-Sargonic documents: ^bara-zag-gar, i(i S^apin-dus-a, lt! gan- 
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^ gan-e, ld ku-su x , iti ud-duni5 and iti se-kin-kus. The earliest document listing 
all twelve Nippur months in order is from the Ur III period (Owen NATN 
298). The only change to the Nippur calendar occurred during the reign of 
the Ur III monarch, Amar-Sin, when id ab-e began to replace in ku-su x as the 
name of the tenth month. 

A few tablets of unknown provenience are dated to a month named for 
the Tummal complex at Nippur: iti tum-ma-al or iti tum-al. One document(YBC 
1484) dated to the sixth month in the Nippur calendar lists iti tum-al as the 
repayment month in the year AS1. Curiously the repayment clause has been 
added at the bottom of the tablet, after the date, an extremely unusual ar- 
rangement. 



YBC1484 



obv. 



2^4^ 

ki Nanse-kam-ta 

tJa-ba-mu 

i-dab 5 

iti kin- d Inanna 



2 plow-oxen 
from Nansekam 
has Habamu 
taken in possession. 
The sixth month; 



mu d Amar- d Suen lugal Year Amar-Sin 1 . 

(blank) 

(blank) 

m tum-al (in) the month Tummal 

su-su-dam they are to be restored. 

In the next month, the seventh month, at the Tummal occurred one of 
the two major festivals at the complex, the festival of the Sacred Mound. 
Quite possibly the month iti tum(-ma)-al may have been an alternate name 
for in du 6 -ku. The rare occurrences of the name, however, indicate that this 
naming convention was extremely limited in use. Nor can we be certain that 
this month is indeed from Nippur, since the clause in which it occurs has 
been appended to the body of the document, an unusual situation. 
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i. bara-zag-gar 

The month il:i bara-zag-gar is attested in pre-Sargonic and Sargonic eco- 
nomic documents. 1 Two unusual variants occur in the Ur III period: lU bara- 
za-gar (Qig-Kizilyay NRVN 1 207; TuM NF I-II 13) and M bara-za-gal-ra (Cig- 
Kizilyay NRVN 1 208 = N. 467; Huber, Hilprecht AV, 203) . 2 And Landsberger 
suggested that the Old Babylonian reference iti zag-gal-gar (CT 8 41 c [Bu. 
91-5-9, 867]) might also be a variant for this month. 3 

The month ili bara-zag-gar was the beginning of the year (Mar./Apr.) and 
was eventually utilized as a logogram for the Standard Mesopotamian calen- 
dar name Nisannu. This relationship, as well as the derivation of the name 
Nisannu from nisag, "first," is intertwined in the composition "The Message 
of Lu-Dingir-ra to His Mother," wherein a syllabic rendering of lU bara-zag- 
gar as pa-ra-za-an-kar occurs in the Ugaritic version. The non-Ugaritic recen- 
sion parallels zag-mu, "the new year" (translated loosely into Akkadian as 
"early") with nisag, "the first produce": gurun-zag-mu-a ni-tu-hu-um (var: 
gis.U.SAR; u.gis.SAR) nisag-ga inbu pan iaUi mutffummu nissani "An early fruit, 
the yield of the first month." 4 In the Ugaritic version, although the month 
i^bara-zag-gar has replaced nisag, it is still translated by nisannu: [gurun- 
zag]-mu G[URU]N ? .GIS.KIRl6 [iti] bara-zag-gar ku-ru-um za-an-ku mu-ut-hu pa- 
ra-za-an-kar inbu 3a pana [x] MU * ti mutbummi nissani. 

First millennium B.C. bilingual vocabulary lists equate the term zag-gar-ra 
with Akkadian aiirtu, "sanctuary." 6 For zag-gar-ra as a sanctuary, note the Old 
Babylonian year-date formula of Ibalpiel of Esnunna: mu alam-ku-sign zag- 
ga-ra ba-an-ku 4 -ku 4 , "the year the golden statue was brought into the sanctu- 
ary" 7 and a Larsa document: 10 gur se zag-gar-ra. 8 In the Old Babylonian pe- 
riod onward the term zag-gar-ra also denoted a "special room in a private 
house for cultic purposes" 9 and a "socle" (in the form of a sanctuary for im- 



1. Westenholz OSP 1 73; Westenholz/mo 117, 138, and 151; Westenholz OSP 2 114 and 164; Pohl, 
TuM NF I-II 117 and 151. 

2. Note Sauren Wirtschaftsurkundm, 129; in [bar]a-[z]a<gal>[l]a. 

3. LSS 6 1/2, 24. Note the Old Babylonian text BRM 3 182 whose month should probably be read: 
iti bara | ( BA) -zag-gar. 

4. M. Civil, "The Message of Lu-Dingir-ra to His Mother," JNES 23 (1964), Iff. 

5. UgariticaV, 314. 

6. See CAD A/2 436 sub aiirtu A) and note in particular IZI J iii 6: (MSL 13 213) bara-zag-gar-ra 
= um(=parakku) o-i!-:'r-<u 4 ,"throne (of) the sanctuary." 

7. JCS 13 (1959) 74, quoted CAD A/2 437 sub aiirtu lb. 

8. Leemans SLB 1 (2) no. 40. 

9. CAD A/2 sub aiirtu A 439 mng. 2. 
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ages or symbols). 1 The earliest literary reference to zag-gar-ra is in the Kes 
'Temple Hymn 6': e kalam ki-gar-ra zag-gar-ra us-sa, "The house which sup- 
ports the nation, the established places, and the sanctuaries." 2 

The obvious translation of our month is "throne of the sanctuary" as in 
MSL 13 213. In the pre-Sargonic references the term is not unequivocally a 
genitival construction (the form * ili bara-zag-gar-ra is unattested and the 
forms lti bara-zag-gar-se [Westenholz/ena 138] and iti bara-zag-gar-ta [Westen- 
holz OSP 2 114 and 164] occur). Perhaps the month name is syntactically 
analogous to the expression bara-dur-gar, "to take a seat on the dais," and 
that zag-gar in our month name is not a noun, "sanctuary," but rather a com- 
pound verb, from which the noun "sanctuary" ultimately derived. The term 
zag-gar might mean "to place off to the side," and would thus have designat- 
ed cellas which were set off to the side of the main sanctuary. The evolution 
into a nominal form zag-gar would parallel dur-gar "to take a seat" from 
which the noun "chair" developed (note the Sumerian loanword durgaru, 
"an ornate chair," [CAD D 191] and ^dur-gar = kussu). If this hypothesis is 
valid, perhaps, then, lti bara-zag-gar designated the month in which statues of 
the gods or their votive objects "took (their) place by the side of the throne 
or sanctuary (of Enlil?)," thus portraying Enlil holding court. 

In Nippur a New Year's festival zag-mu (literally "edge of the year") was 
observed. 3 The New Year was the occasion for taking inventory at the temples 
and for distributing foodstuffs (e.g., grain, oil and perhaps onions) to the 
personnel for the coming year. Foodstuffs were also stockpiled for the com- 
ing year's offerings to the gods. One Old Akkadian text details deliveries of 
barley throughout the entire year for distribution at the New Year obser- 
vance: "210 niga of barley, in monthly deliveries of 17.2 niga, (to?) Na-ba- 
LUL; 90 niga of barley, in monthly deliveries of 7.2 niga, (to?) Lugal-GlR-gal; 
from the month ezem-gU4-si-su [the second month] to the month bara-zag- 
gar [the first month of the following year] , these deliveries for the New Year 
festival (sa-dun zag-mu-ka-kam) were received." 4 

In Nippur the New Year's festival was observed in the Tummal temple of 
Ninlil. The Sumerian Temple Hymns praises the Tummal's appearance dur- 
ing the festival: iti zag-mu ezem-gal-la-za U6-di tag-ga (var: duio-ga-am) "In 
the month of the New-Year's Day, on which the feast is celebrated, (you are) 
wondrously adorned." 5 Disbursements of barley for the New Year's celebra- 



1. Ibid. mng. 3; note also OECT 6 pi. 18 K. 4642 3/4: zag-gar-ra [...] = Sum-ma la *-[...]. 

2. G. Gragg, TCS 3 176 (translation different). 

3. For several Kassite kings frequently attending the New Year's celebration in Nippur in the 14th 
and 13th centuries B.C., see pp. 306-307. 

4. Translation Westenholz Jena 138. 

5. Translation Sjoberg, TCS 3, 19. 
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tion at the Tummal are recorded on an Ur III tablet dated to SS7: 13 se-gur 
ni-ezem-ma-tum-al 0.4.4 se-gur 0.3.3 ziz ni-ezem-ma-hal-Jjal "13 gur of barley 
as festival provisions for the Tummal; 44 liters of barley and 33 liters of em- 
mer as festival provisions for various (shrines?)" (BE 3 117). Although this 
text does not specifically mention a festival, its summing of disbursements 
from the second month ia gU4-si-su to the first month of the following year 
1(1 bara-zag-gar-ra, similar to the aforementioned Old Akkadian tablet involv- 
ing New Year's provisions of barley, suggests that the supplies were, in fact, 
for the New Year's festival. A tablet probably dating to the reign of the Akka- 
dian king Sar-kali-sarri records: 5 sum lid-ga sa-dun zag-mu d En-lil-kam 
"1200 liters of onions, Enlil's regular offerings of the New Year" (Westenholz 
OSP 2 171). Although, as seen in the above passages, the New Year's celebra- 
tion was termed a festival, the term *ezem-zag-mu is unattested. 

S. Oh'e observed that Drehem references to live animals brought as offer- 
ings to the Tummal complex followed a pattern. 1 The one reference from 
S43 dates to the sixth month, those from S44 to S46 date to the seventh 
month, and from S47 to SS7 date to the eighth month. Oh'e, noting that the 
Temple Hymn mentions the splendor of the New Year festival at the Tummal 
and that no offerings from Drehem are recorded for the first month of the 
year, raises the possibility that the religious year at the Tummal began in the 
seventh month. The references to the eighth month Oh'e attributes either 
to a discrepancy between the Nippur calendar used at the Tummal and the 
Drehem calendar beginning in S47, or to an actual change in the date of the 
festival. Oh'e accurately notes that in Nippur proper there was no disparity 
between the Drehem and Nippur calendars before and after S47. Thus, she 
suggests, "it is possible that before S47 the Nippur calendar used in Tummal 
was a month ahead of the calendar used in Nippur itself." To bolster her ar- 
gument for a New Year observance in the fall, Oh'e cites two inscriptions of 
Gudea which state: "The New Year's Day, the Festival of Baba," the Festival 
of Baba being the seventh month of the Lagas/Girsu calendar at that period. 2 

However, as mentioned above, BE 3/1 117 is an account of festival provi- 
sions for the Tummal, the tablet recording entries from gU4-si-su (ii) to bara- 
zag-gar (i) . This is the order expected if the festival of the New Year occurred 
in the first month, but hardly were it in the seventh. And, as also cited above, 
in the pre-Ur III period, this same accounting from the second month to the 
first for the zag-mu festival is recorded in another text (Westenholz, Jena 138). 

There is a solution to this apparent discrepancy. The two above texts 
which indicate that the New Year occurred in the spring list grain as provi- 
sions for the Tummal, presumably much of this grain to be distributed to 
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functionaries as the coming year's wages. Similarly at Umma, where there 
are many tablets listing contributions for the zag-mu, tablets list grain and oil 
rations for the zag-mu, but never livestock. The zag-mu observance at the 
Tummal apparently involved neither the distribution of animals as wages nor 
the use of animal sacrifices. This would account for the lack of Drehem texts 
recording the shipment of animals to the Tummal during the first month of 
the year. Any offerings which may have occurred at the Tummal during the 
zag-mu festival may have been mainly restricted to grain-based offerings, af- 
ter all, both at Nippur and Umma this was the time of the barley harvest. The 
Drehem references to the delivery of animals in the seventh or eighth 
month, therefore, must refer to another festival at the Tummal, assuredly 
the "Sacred Mound" (dug-ku) festival, which is recorded on several tablets as 
being celebrated on the 27th day of the seventh month at the Tummal. 1 

As Oh'e observes, beginning in S47 the deliveries to the Tummal were in 
the eighth month and before S44 in the sixth month. M. Cooper demon- 
strates that various calendars, all using the same month names, were em- 
ployed at this same period in Drehem. 2 And, in fact, the years §44 and S47 
were crucial years for attempting to synchronize these calendars. This assur- 
edly is at the heart of the change in the delivery month to the Tummal, not 
a change in the month of the festival at the Tummal itself (one of Oh'e's al- 
ternate solutions) . But whether this reflects a lack of synchronization with a 
calendar used specifically at the Tummal, another of the suggestions put 
forth by Oh'e, or rather indicates that those making the deliveries from Dre- 
hem to the Tummal employed a different calendar from those making deliv- 
eries to the other areas in Nippur, cannot be determined. 

ii. ezem-gU4-si-su 

In the pre-Sargonic and Sargonic periods the month is written: 1,:i ezem- 
gU4-si-su (Westenholz OSP 1 15; Westenholz Jena 138), ili ezem-gU4-si-su 
(Westenholz OSP 1 105; Westenholz Jena 112), iti ezem-gu 4 -[si]-su x ( MUS ) (Pohl, 
TuM 5 112 and 123), and lti gU4-si-su (Westenholz Jena 123)— but never: * m gU4- 
si-sa, the orthography that predominates by the Old Babylonian period. By 
the Ur III period the term ezem "festival" had been dropped from the month 
name, resulting in the Ur III orthographies: iti gU4-si-su (UET 3 10), ili gU4-si- 
su (Owen NATN 297), iti gu 4 -si-su (Owen NATN 122), and iti gu 4 -si-sa (Fish 
Catalogue 355) . 

As Landsberger noted, the first millennium B.C. interpretation of the 
month name as ITI GUD.MES uStdSir uptattd bamdtu "the month (in which) 



1. S. Oh'e, "An Agricultural Festival in Tummal in the Ur III Period," Acta Sum 8 (1986), 121ff. 

2. Gudea Statue E 5 1-2; Statue G S 5-6. 



1. See our discussion of the seventh Nippur month below for the dug-ku festival in the Tummal. 

2. "The Drehem Calendars During the Reign of Sulgi," ZA 77 (1987), 174ff. 
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one yokes the bulls (and when) the high (lying land) is broken (for cultiva- 
tion) "* must be a false etymology, since this is based upon an orthography 
ili gU4-si-sa (si sa = eSeru), yet the original orthography, as noted above, is '^gu^- 
si-su/su. 

In this month name, gu 4 -si is most probably a nominal form and su/su a 
verb. The term gU4-si occurs in the expression (6 l5 )gu4-si-dili, aSibu, "a batter- 
ing ram," which derives from a "one-horned ox", a "unicorn" (si = horn, gu 4 
= ox). 3 Ninurta (who is the chief deity of the giMMM-festival) is described as a 
battering ram in the Hymn to Ninurta with a Prayer for Su-Sin: ^Nin-urta am- 
gal gu4-si-dili bad-gal su x x-e, "Ninurta, the great wild ox, a battering ram 
which can [push down(?)] great walls." 4 The lexical entry gU4-si "horned ox" 
is attested atEbla (MEE 3 p. 138) 5 and in middle second millennium B.C. tab- 
lets from Emar. 6 A reference quite relevant for our understanding of the 
month name is "Enki and the World Order" 317-318, wherein gU4-si 
("horned oxen") are the animals pulling the plow: g is apin-S is dul-erin-bi si ba- 
an-sa nun-gal ^En-ki-ke4 gU4-si kisal-us-a ba-an-sum "He directed the plow, 
the yoke and the team. The great prince Enki caused the 'horned-oxen' ... 
to go in straight lines." (A similar usage of the term gU4-si may have occurred 
in a fragment which possibly belongs to "Lipit-Istar and the Plow" [N 4166, 
courtesy Sjoberg]: gU4-si e-gal tpSurfPJ-f...].) Thus, in our month name, the 
term gu 4 -si probably refers to horned oxen. 

The verb su/su frequently means "to repay" or "to replace" in pre-Sargon- 
ic and Ur III economic documents. 7 However, such a meaning does not seem 
appropriate in our context. There is one occurrence of the verb su as part of 
the name of a cultic plow: "% liter of oil is provided for the g lS apin- d Sara-da- 
su-a." 8 In lexical texts and bilingual literary texts the term su is frequently 
rendered into Akkadian as iadaiyu, "to stride," being used to describe the 
movement of gods and to indicate processions. This interpretation of su for 
the cult object Si 5 apin- d Sara-da-su-a seems appropriate: "The plow (called) 
'Marching with Sara', which would describe the plow as moving ever onward 
with the help of Sara. This same meaning for su also suits our month name: 
"the month the horned oxen march forth." This month name may refer then 



1. Translation CAD A/1 368. 

2. Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 25. 

3. See Heimpel TierWder, 177; for gu 4 -si-dili at Ebla, see Steinkeller, NABU 1987/2, 14. 

4. Sjoberg, Kramer AV, 412 4. 

5. The somewhat similar expression "ox-hom" (si-gu 4 ) is attested in another Ebla lexical text 
(MEE 3, 260), in Ebla documents (Sollberger, ARET VIII [1986] no. 529: 4 si 2 gu 4 and no. 534: si- 
si-gu 4 ) , and in an economic text from Girsu (Reisner Telloh 126: Su-nigin 2 3 si-gu 4 ) . 

6. Arnaud Emar 6 77 423 '-432'. 

7. Selz Wrtschaftsurkunden, 322 with references. 

8. TCL 5 AO 6040 obv. iv 1. 







either to the forceful pulling of the plow by horned oxen as part of the fes- 
tival ritual or to a specific cultic procession of oxen through the Lugalgusisvr 
gate of the city as part of the gi«isM-festival. One Ur III text (CSg-Kizilyay 
NRVN 229) confirms the AuslauPg in the verb su in our month name: sa m gU4- 
si-su-ga. 1 Unfortunately, the verb su is not attested as having a meaning 
"march." 

The earliest reference to the gtmsM-festival, aside from the month name, 
is a pre-Sargonic list of offerings (?) for the Sacred Mound festival (ezem-du6- 
ku) and the guswM-festival: "6 goats and 5 spears (?), for the du6-ku festival; 5 
goats, [x] pigs, and 1 ... for the gutt'su-festival, Ur-gu, the land registrar, 
brought in(?)." 2 

Information concerning the gwsww-festival is quite abundant in Ur III 



sources: 






Year 


Day(s) 


Reference 


546 


22 


Sauren NY Public Library 348 


S47 


22 


Toronto 910.209.587 


S49 


21-22 


TCL 2 AO 5501 and MVN 15 146 


AS 


20 


Kang Drehem 186 


AS1 


20 


Fish.BJRLll (1927) no. 8 


AS3 


22 


Jones-Snyder SET 60 


AS4 


21 


M. Lambert, RA 49 (1955) no. 11 


AS7 


20-21 


Jones-Snyder SET 64 


AS7 


22 


Fish Catalogue 355 


AS7 




Archi-Pomponio Drehem I no. 252 


SSI 


20-21 


TCL 2 AO 5527 


SS2 


20 


AASF B 92 592 


SS3 


20-21 


Michalowski, OA 16, YBC 12565 


SS5 


18 


Watson Birmingham 1 102 


SS7 


20 


Or 47-49 no. 42 


? 


22 


PDT 1 572 


? 


22 


AUCT 2 306 



In the Ur III period the gMJM«-festival was a three-day celebration, from 
the 20th through the 22nd of the month. (The one reference to the 18th is 



1. For su-ge = Sadabu see AHw 1122. 

2. Translation Westenholz Jena no. 160. 

3. There is one document (AUCT 3 480) which dates to the 19th day of the month ,u ma5-da-gU7. 
However, the year is not preserved and thus we cannot be positive that this is the second month, thus 
referring to the guswu-festival. The tablet lists many offerings, specifying the uzu-a-bal and the sizkur- 
gu-la offerings, clear indications of a major festival. Other tablets recording offerings possibly for the 
gttsisu-festival include: TuM NF HI 272 (SS7 ii [""maS-da-guj]) which contains a lengthy list of 
offerings and mentions the uzu-a-bal offering; MVN 13 525 which records offerings form the e- d En- 
151 on the 23rd of the month. 
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clearly an anomaly) . This can be determined by two texts dated to AS7 which 
record offerings for the gwwu-festival. One text lists offerings for the 20th 
and 21st, while another records the offerings for the 22nd. 

Thus the festival was a three-day event. 1 The first day involved offerings of 
calves only to Enlil and Ninlil, special honors afforded to the chief deities of 
Nippur. On the second and third days the Great Offering was performed, 
while only on the second day the otherwise unattested MUS.MUS-offering was 
performed. The culmination of the entire festival occurred on the third day, 
when the statue of Ninurta received special honors. Based upon Ur III eco- 
nomic documents, a partial ritual schedule for these three days can be recon- 
structed: 

20TH OF THE MONTH 

The earliest recorded activity involved sheep as the night offering (sizkur- 
gi 6 ) . Thereafter, during the day of the 20th, the only offerings recorded are 
calves (and in one text other bovines) for Enlil and Ninlil. 

21ST OF THE MONTH 
On the second day offerings were provided to the full pantheon residing in 
the Enlil and Ninlil temples of the Ekur complex (TCL 2 AO 5501 and MVN 
15 146): 

Ninlil temple. 1 lamb each for Nusku, Ninurta, Enlil, the Hursaggalama; 
two lambs for Ninlil; 1 ewe and 1 lamb for Nanna; 1 ewe each for 
Nisaba, Nintinugga and Ninhursag; 
The Great Offering (sizkur-gu-la) : 2 lambs for the Sacred Mound; 1 ewe 
each for Ninhursag, Nusku, Ninurta, Inanna, Ninsun, Lugalbanda, 
Enki, Nintinugga; 
1 lamb for the Great Door (ka-gu-la) ; 

TheM\JS.MiS$-offering: 4 ewes for the MUS.MUS of the Enlil temple; 1 ewe 
each for the oracle (?) (IGI.GAL), for Ningagia, for the cedar 
plow(?) (S i5 eren-KU), 2 and for the dais (bara-ri-a); 
Royal offerings: 2 ewes and 1 lamb each for Nusku and Sadaranunna; 



1. A possibly unusual situation occurs in AS1. One text (Fish, BJRL 11 [1927] no 8) records 
offerings for the 20th. However, another text {Annual Review of the RIM Project 4 [ 1986] , 4 no. 1 3) 
records offerings for days 7, 8 (phases of the moon) and 13 (festival of Annunitum) for Ur followed 
by a section for days 21-30 for the e-muhaldim (at Nippur). The 21st was the period of the gustsu- 
festival and thus may be the reason that the text begins with the 21st of the month. For each of these 
days there is a one line entry of oxen. On the 22nd there is an entry for a cow and for the 23rd there 
are multiple entries of oxen and cows for Enlil, and oxen for Nanna, Inanna, Ninhursag, Namhani, 
and Urmes the singer. If the entries for the 23rd are for the guWestival, then it would be the only 
reference to a date past the 22nd. 

2. See Civil, "The Song of the Plowing Oxen," Kramer AV, 93 for « l5 KU "plow(?)." 
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Royal offerings for the Temple of Enlil: 1 lamb each for Nusku, Ninurta and 
Ninlil; 2 goats for the Gate of Enlil; 1 ewe for Kalkal; 1 lamb and 1 
goat for the abzu of Enlil; 48 ewes, 1 lamb and 1 goat for Enlil; 2 
ewes and 1 lamb for the Hursaggalama; and 2 ewes for the royal 
statue; 

Royal offerings for the Temple of Ninlil: 1 lamb and 1 goat for the abzu of 
Ninlil; 36 sheep, 13 goats and 1 lamb for Ninlil; 2 sheep and 1 lamb 
for Nanna; 1 goat for the footstool; 1 sheep each for Nisaba and 
Nintinugga; 2 goats for the stool; 1 goat each for the harp and for 
the chariot; 1 sheep each for Ur-Suen and Enlillazi; 1 goat for the 
plow; and 3 sheep for the royal statue; 

Offerings with honey-wine: 5 sheep, 3 female lambs and 4 young goats for 
the Sacred Mound; 1 lamb each for Nanna and Inanna. 

Offerings of bovines on the 21st are recorded elsewhere: 1 ox and 7 cows 
as su-gid offerings for the cook-house, for the maidservants and "sons" of En- 
lil and Ninlil, provisions for the gitM'su-festival, the 21st day" (Michalowski, 
OA 16 [1977], YBC 12565); offerings for Enlil: 1 suckling calf; for Nanna: 1 
grain-fed ox; and for Ninlil: 10 grain-fed oxen, 1 grain-fed cow, 1 suckling 
calf, 4 common sheep, 20 goats, 1 grain-fed, unplucked sheep, 2 grain-fed, 
top-quality mountain sheep, 2 grain-fed, top-quality goats, and 1 grain-fed, 
top-quality young goat (Jones-Snyder SET 64) . Another text records ovine of- 
ferings: "2 grain-fed, top-quality sheep for Enlil, 1 grain-fed, top-quality 
sheep and 1 top-quality grain-fed ewe for Ninlil, for the gusisu-festival, 21st 
day" (M. Lambert, RA 49 [1955] no. 11). 

THE 22ND OF THE MONTH 
The first two days were but a prelude to the third day, the climax of the fes- 
tival, when special honors were bestowed upon Ninurta (Lugalgusisu) , the 
chief god of the festival. As on the second day, the Great Offering was per- 
formed: 

Ninlil temple: 1 lamb each for Nusku, Ninurta, Enlil, the Hursaggalama, 
and Ninlil; 1 ewe and 1 lamb for Nanna; 1 ewe each for Nisaba, 
Nintinugga and Ninhursag; 

The Great Offering (sizkur-gu-la) : 1 ewe each for Ninhursag, Nusku, Ninur- 
ta, Inanna, Ninsun, Lugalbanda, Enki, and Nintinugga; 

Royal offerings: 1 ewe and 1 lamb for Ninurta; 1 ewe and 1 goat for Nin- 
nibru; 1 lamb each for Nusku and Sadaranunna; 

Offerings of 1 sheep each for Lugalgusisu and Memesaga, the en-priest of 
Nina 
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Offerings with fish: 1 lamb each for Enlil and Ninlil. 

Several Drehem tablets dated to the 22nd refer to the bathing of Ninurta. 
A Drehem tablet from AS7 ii 22 records 3 grain-fed sheep as the "great offer- 
ing" for Ninlil and 1 grain-fed sheep for the ritual lustration of Ninurta (Fish 
Catalogue 355) . PDT I 572 records: the uzu-a-bal and Great Offering (sizkur- 
gu-la): "1 grain-fed ox each for Enlil and Ninlil; royal offering for the [gu- 
5M«]-festival: 1 grain-fed ox for Ninhursag, 1 grain-fed ... ox for the Sacred 
Mound, one grain-fed ox for Utu, 1 grain-fed ox and 1 grain-fed ... ox for 
the bathing of Ninurta, 1 grain-fed ox each for Su-Sin, Suen, Sulgi, Ninsun, 
Lugalbanda, Ninimma, Lugalgusisu, Enki and Nintinugga." Another Drehem 
tablet contains daily disbursements of catde for the second month (Jones- 
Snyder SET 60, AS3). Days 1 to 19 each contain a one line entry of the form 
"x catde for the nth day." The 20th and 21st of the month, however, contain 
the entries "2 suckling calves for Enlil and, Ninlil for the 20th; 2 suckling 
calves for Enlil and Ninlil and 4 cows and 2 suckling calves for the 21st." Thus 
the tablet suggests something special for the 20th and 21st of the month. 
Thereupon follow a series of entries summed as "the giwisu-festival for the 
22nd." The text is partially broken: "2 grain-fed oxen for Ninurta and 1 
grain-fed ox each for Suen, [...] and Ninhursag." The double portion for 
Ninurta is further evidence that this festival was in honor of Ninurta. A Dre- 
hem tablets records a large quantity of ovines: 83 sheep, 85 ewes, 166 goats, 
64 female goats and [...] lambs for the 22nd of the month as offerings for 
the gusisu festival (AUCT 2 306) . 

A document assuredly concerning the gusisu-festiwal is a list of offerings 
from Drehem for the 22nd of the second month in the 46th year of Sulgi 
(Sauren NY Public Library 348). The list includes the expected offerings: 

Ninlil temple: 1 sheep each for ... and Ninlil, 1 grain-fed ox, 1 two year old 
grain-fed cow and 1 lamb for Enlil, 1 lamb for the JJursaggalama, 
1 grain-fed ox, 1 two year old grain-fed cow and 1 lamb for Ninlil, 
1 sheep and 1 lamb for Nanna, 1 sheep each for Nisaba, Nintinug- 
ga and Ninhursag; 

The Great Offering (sizkur-gu-la) : 2 lambs for the "sacred mound", 1 sheep 
each for Ninhursag, Nusku, and Ninsun, 1 goat each for Ninurta, 
Inanna, Lugalbanda, Enki, and Nintinugga; 
It is the royal offerings which indicate that Ninurta was the main god of 
the celebration) : 

Royal offerings: 2 grain-fed oxen, 4 sheep, 1 lamb and 1 goat for Ninurta, 
and (for) the ritual bathing of Ninurta. 
A pre-Ur III tablet discussed above (Westenholz/eno 160) includes a pig 
as one of the offerings for the holiday. But not one of the Ur III documents 
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lists pigs, probably indicating that pigs were no longer used as offerings dur- 
ing the giMMM-festival. 

A probable reference to the acquisition of oxen for the gws£.SM-festival is 
from a Drehem text dated to SS9 i ( lll se-km-ku5) which records the purchase 
of 4 oxen for the "Plow of Ningirsu" (Manchester no. 3488). l 

The pattern of offerings indicates that the most prestigious gods received 
a lamb offering: Enlil, Ninlil, Ninurta, Nusku, Inanna and the Hursaggala- 
ma. Nanna, the chief god of the royal capital Ur, is uniquely honored by both 
a lamb and a ewe on both days. The standard offering was a ewe or a sheep 
and the least significant offering was just a goat, offered to the footstool, the 
harp, the chariot, the plow, the gates of Enlil, and to the gods Suen and Nin- 
tinugga on the second day. 

Ninurta was central to the gw«.sw-festival, as noted by large quantities of 
offerings for Ninurta and the ritual bathing of Ninurta on the 22nd of the 
month, the culmination of the festival. The term gu4-si-su was incorporated 
into epithets of Ninurta (in the Old Babylonian recension of the lamenta- 
tion zi-bu-um zi-bu-um of Enlil, Ninurta is u-mu-un-gur4-u[s-a gu-t] si-sa 2 ) . Ur 
III Nippur tablets list offerings to a god d Lugal-gU4-si-su (a manifestation of 
Ninurta) on the third day. 3 A statue of Lugalgusisu was stationed in the tem- 
ple of Ninurta (MVN 10 144) in Nippur (another text [Sauren Wirtschaft- 
surkunden 154] refers to his statue in the temple of Nintinugga in Nippur) 
and a building at Nippur was referred to as the "palace of Lugalgusisu" (YBC 
1351: 1 ug e-gal- d Lugal-gU4-si-su ... sa Nibru^). One of the gates of Nippur 
was named "The Gate of Lugalgusisu" (abul-lugal-gU4-si-su) , which, as Lands- 
berger noted, probably derived its name from cultic activity associated with 
the gttswM-festival. 4 A text from the Inanna temple in Nippur records festival 
offerings to Ninurta this month, as well as referring to a gusisu-boat (ma-gu 4 - 
si-su) . 5 

The Sumerian composition "Lipit-Istar and the Plow" provides insights 
into the ritual of the gwswM-festival and was composed to commemorate the 
festival observance during the reign of Lipit-Istar of Isin (1934-1924 B.C.) . In 
the ritual the king of Isin assumed the role of the divine farmer Ninurta. Lipit- 



1. The cult of Ningirsu in relation to the plow and oxen is also evident in Ur III Girsu on a tablet 
which contains a long list of cattle summed as "plow-oxen of Ningirsu" (gU4-apin-gub-ba- Nin-gir-su- 
ka) (Barton Httwrford 80). 

2. In first millennium B.C. editions of the lamentation a-gal-gal buruj4 su-su Nergal has the 
epithet umun-gU4-si-sa (M.E. Cohen Lamentations, 500ff.). 

3. BIN 3 221; MVN 10 144; AASFB 92 572; Hallo, JCS 14 (1960), 103 NCBT 1607; Sigrist Rochester 
81; Sauren Wirtschaftsurkunden, 154; TCL 2 AO 5501. 

4. Attested in the Ur III period in Yildiz-Gomi PDT 2 1050 (abul- d Lugal-gU4-si-su) and attested in 
first millennium B.C. Nippur as abul-lugal-gU4-si-sa in BE 8 1, BE 10 45 and 46; BE 10 29: abul-lugal- 
<gU4>-si-sa. 

5. Zettler, Inanna Temple 6NT 430 a-b = NBC 10850. 
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Istar presumably laid hold of a ritual plow and performed certain functions 
indicative of using the plow. According to this text, Ninurta took out the 
plow at the place where the fates are determined and various deities then op- 
erated it, presumably each god's handling of the plow representing a bless- 
ing. At the completion of these activities praise was uttered and: 

[In] the month gusisu, [at] the place the fates are determined, 
Nar, the great singer of Enlil, (sings the song:) "He Has a Father." 
The hero ..., has performed (his) divine function. 
Ningal, the ... of Enlil, let go of the plow and removed the yoke. 
From that place the gods depart to [perform their routine] duties. 
Ninurta stands by the Ekurzagin, head raised high, 
and calls forth to his father, the great mountain Enlil: 

"My father, the divine functions of the month gusisu have been completed; 
seed has touched the earth." 

There are exhortations to Ninurta, the farmer, and to Lipit-Istar, who as- 
sumes the role of Ninurta, to plow the fields and seed the ground. 

This same scenario is described in the composition "Isme-Dagan and En- 
til's Chariot," 1 wherein Isme-Dagan, king of Isin and predecessor of Lipit- 
Istar, assumed the role of Ninurta and dropped the first seed: 

Let the hoe (and) the plow, the implements of the working people, have a 

contest before you. 
The King paid attention to Enlil's instructions, 
Ninurta put the holy plow in good order, and plows the fertile field. 
So that the silos and granaries of Enlil 
May be piled high, he drops the fertile seed. 
The youthful Hero proudly enters the resplendent Ekur. 

Because use of the plow was the central act of the gitfuu-festival, the Sum- 
erian composition "Plow and Hoe," which fortunately has been preserved, 
was recited as part of the festival's activities. The dialogue between Plow and 
Hoe was recited also in the eighth month during the first millennium B.C., 
the month when the plow was put away until the following year. 2 

Another composition, "The Song of the Plowing Oxen," an u-lu-lu-ma-ma 
to Ninurta, was recited at the gutt'sM-festival. 3 And, as M. Civil observes, the 
composition "Lipit-Istar and the Plow" (quoted above) actually quotes sever-, 
al lines from "The Song of the Plowing Oxen." According to "Lipit-Ktar and 
the Plow," the man who is leading the oxen says: 4 



l.M. Civil, "Kme-Dagan and Enlil's Chariot." Studies Spriser, Sff. The following translation is 
according to Civil. 

2. See pp. 331-332. 

3. M. Civil, Kramer AV, 83ff. 

4. Translation Civil, op. ciu, 85; lines 2 through 6 below of "Lipit-Istar and the Plow" are actually 
an extract from The Song of the Plowing Oxen." 



My king, I want to praise the leading oxen of the plow: 

'Ellu! go, oxen, go, put the neck under the yoke, 

go, royal oxen, go, put the neck under the yoke! 

Step on the furrows of the fertile field, that the sides be made straight. 

With your lion's tail beat the sides of the plow, 

Your step, oxen, rejoices the people, you have been given strength to work! ' 

The oxen you guide, Lipit-Istar, and your song is a pleasure. 

"The Song of the Plowing Oxen" contains the following sections: 

1) Exhortation by the farmer (Civil suggests that the farmer is the 
king, or perhaps a god) to the oxen to submit to the yoke. 

2) The Farmer goes to Nanse to induce a dream, the purpose of 
which, Civil suggests, might be to select the proper oxen for the 
plow. 

3) (large break) 

4) Enkimdu, the god of dikes and canals, discusses irrigating the fields. 

5) The Farmer is exhorted to prepare his implements: the harrow, 
hoe and plow. 

6) The implements are taken from storage and refitted for the Farm- 
er; the fields are cleared of stumps. 

7) {16 lines missing or poorly preserved) 

8) The oxen are exhorted to submit to the yoke and as a result there 
is drinking in the alehouse and Inanna is happy. 

The emphasis of this composition is upon the preparation for seeding, 
rather than performance of the actual seeding. Oxen are selected through 
the intervention of the dream-interpreter, Nanse; irrigation is arranged with 
Enkimdu; the harrow is refitted with new teeth; the fields are cleared of 
stumps by the hoe; and the carpenter tightens the straps of the plow, which 
had been stored the last eight months hanging from a beam. Although the 
seeding by the farmers would not begin in earnest until the fall, the gusisu- 
festival marked the onset of preparations for seeding: finishing the clearing 
of fields, refitting of tools, final checking of the irrigation system, and obtain- 
ing a team of oxen for the plow. It marked the onset of the entire agricultur- 
al cycle, culminating in the planting in the fall and the harvesting in the 
spring. The ritual observance of the gwsistt-festival included the symbolic 
dropping of seed by the plow onto the earth ("seed must touch the earth,") 
to demonstrate that the ritual preparations were complete. 

There are Middle Babylonian recensions of both "The Song of the Plow- 
ing Oxen" and "Lipit-Istar and the Plow." And Civil notes a Middle- or Neo- 
Babylonian exercise tablet from Nippur which mentions ezem-gal ezemJ^g^- 
si-su "the great festival, the gusisM-festival." 1 However, this is inconclusive ev- 
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idence as to whether the giMWM-festival continued to be observed after the 
Old Babylonian period. Compositions continued to be copied as scribal ex- 
ercises and for antiquity's sake, not necessarily as a result of continued ritual 
usage. Moreover, the Middle-Babylonian versions mention Lipit-Istar, indi- . 
eating that this was not a catch-all text in which the name of the current mon- 
arch was inserted. 

Umma tablet PTS 824 is a rather unusual document for it records the 
Great Offering (which was restricted to festivals) in Nippur for the fifth and 
sixth days of the second month, iti sig4-S i5 NI-sub-ga-ra in §46 (or possibly 
ASS). Although the text does not specifically state "in Nippur," the referenc- 
es to the Sacred Mound, to the lustration (a-tus-a) of Nintinugga, to Enlil 
and Ninlil, and the absence of Sara from the listed gods, clearly indicates 
Nippur, rather than Umma, as the destination of the offerings. The listing 
of offerings for the Great Offerings before and after those for the e&Mestival 
of the fifth of the month indicates that the Great Offering spanned at least 
two days, the fifth and sixth. Thus these could not be offerings intended for 
the gwsisM-festival later in the month. However, we are unaware of any other 
references to a festival in Nippur at this time. 

1 two-year old cow for Enlil (and) 
1 two-year old cow for Ninlil 
(for) the Great Offering. 

1 two-year old cow (as) the offering for the Place-of-Utu, 

2 high-quality grain-fed oxen, 5 grain-fed oxen, (and) 

1 (two)-year old cow for Enlil, 
2 high-quality grain-fed oxen, 5 grain-fed oxen, (and) 

1 two-year old cow for Ninlil, 
1 two-year old cow for the Sacred Mound, 
1 grain-fed ox for the lustration of Nintinugga, 
1 grain-fed ox for Ninfeursag, 
1 grain-fed ox for Inanna, (and) 
1 grain-fed ox for Nintinugga 

withdrawn (for) the eiei- (festival) on the fifth day (of the month). 
1 two-year old ox for Enlil (and) 

1 two-year old ox for Ninlil ' 

(for) the Great Offering 
withdrawn on the sixth day (of the month) . 



iii. sig 4 -^u 5 -sub-ba-ga-gar 

In the pre-Sargonic and Sargonic periods the following Nippur orthogra- 
phies for "the month the brick is placed in the brick mold" are attested: 
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lU sig4-S ,s u5-§ub-ga-gar ( Westenholz Jena 90, Westenholz OSP 1 16), i£i sig4- 
^Sus-sub-ba-ga-gar (Westenholz OSP 1 54), iti sig4-S i5 <U5>sub-ba-ga-gar (Wes- 
tenholz Jena 92), lu sig4-# s u5-sub-ba-gar (Westenholz OSP 1 15), iti sig 4 -g ig sub- 
ba-galga (Pohl, TuM 5 92), [ iti sig4-S i5 ] u4-sub-ga-gar (Westenholz OSP 2 153). 
In the Ur III period the following Nippur orthographies are attested: lli sig4- 
ga (Owen NATN 17), in sig 4 -a (Owen NATN 50); iti sig 4 -ka (Owen NATN 
432), ili sig4 (Owen NATN 281), itJ sig 4 -sig4-ga (Pohl, TuM 5 25 [dated by the 
Drehem calendar to in ezem-me-ki-gal] ) , in sig4-sub-ba-gar-ra (Owen NATN 
484), sig 4 -gar-r[a] (?) (Owen NATN 427), iti sig 4 ! -u-sub-ba-gar (BE 3 13). The 
abbreviated Nippur form it! sig4, which was to become the standard logogram 
for the third month from the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar, 
is attested as early as the middle of the reign of Sulgi (Owen NATN 740 
[S24]). 

This month name also occurs as the second month of the Umma calendar. 
However, Umma scribes almost always write brick mold as S^NI-sub, whereas 
the Nippur scribes write P^-sub, P^u-sub and even Si^-sub, but never S^Nl- 
sub. Umma variants are: lti sig4-6 i5 NI-sub-ba-gar (Bedale Umma 23), iti sig4-sub- 
ba-gar-ra (Owen NATN 484), iti sig4-g is NI-sub-gar (Kang Umma 264), iti sig4- 
sub-gar-[ra] (MVN 14 219), iti sig4-NI-sub-ba-ga-gar (Durand Catalogue EPHE 
39), iti sig4-S is NI-sub-ga-gar (Kang Umma 308), ili sig4-ba-gar (Durand Cata- 
logue EPHE 295) , iti sig 4 -g is NI-sub-ba-ga-ra (Forde Nebraska 47), iti sig 4 -g i5 NI- 
sub-ga-ra (Kang Umma 29), iti sig4-S is NI-sub-ga (Conteneau Umma 8), ili sig4- 
S^NI-sub-ba-gal-la (Conteneau Umma41), ixi S^NI-sub-gal-la (SigristPTS 235), 
iti sig 4 -S is NI-sub-ba-gal-la (Sigrist PTS 274), iti sig 4 -S ls NI-sub-ba-gal (Or 47 no. 
189), iti sig 4 -S%I-sub-gal-la (Or 47 no. 206), iti sig 4 -S i5 NI-sub-ga-gal (CTMMA 
1 Ur III 45), iti sig4-g is NI-sub^a-ra-gal-la (AnOr 7 no. 276), iti sig 4 -g%I-ga-ra 
(BIN 5 33), iti sig4-P 5 NI-sub-ga-ga-ra (Oberhuber Florenz 78), iti sig4-6 i5 NI-sub 
(MVN 2 372), ^S^NI-sub-ga-ra (YOS 4 231), iti sig 4 -g i5 NI-gar-gar (Boson Tav- 
olette 312), iti sig4-S 1§ NI-gal-la (Archi-Pomponio Tavolette 18), iti sig 4 -u-sub-ba- 
gar-ra (Gregoire AAS no. 35), iti sig4-BI-u-<sub>-ba-ga-ra (MVN 3 138), iti sig4- 
giSu-sub-ba-ga-ra (Kang Umma 243; JCS 23 [1971], 97 no. 5), iti sig 4 -u-sub-ba- 
[...] (SigristPTS 1158), iti sig4-gis-ga-ra (Toronto 925.62.82). 1 

There is a reference to the orthography S ls NI-sub in an Ur III Umma tab- 
let listing objects for the Tummal in Nippur (RA 16 [1919] 49 obv. ii [S36] ) . 
Another Ur III tablet (provenience unknown) records 70 S^NI-sub in an ac- 
counting for the e-Ml of Gaes. 2 Steinkeller, examining usage of the sign NI in 
pre-Sargonic Lagas orthography, suggests reading the Umma orthography 
Nl-sub as Ux-sub: "... NI.RU.AN.NA, which is also documented as a part of [a] 



1. Civil, ibidemSi (12N-T499). 



l.Note the unusual orthography in an Old Babylonian letter from Kisurra: lll sig4-u-IGI-sub 
(Kienast Kisurra, 68:13). 

% Annual fooiew of the RIM Project 1 (1989), 17 tablet ML2.7 (AS7, no month). 
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chair (DP 486 iii 3), in all probability is to be read u x -sub-an-na, with Ux-sub 
representing a variant spelling of u/us-sub, '(brick-) mold', and with an-na 
meaning 'upper'." 1 Steinkeller references another pre-Sargonic Lagas text: 
lu ga u x (NI)-sub-ba d Nanse-ka sig4 dim-me-de, "men (who were designated) 
to make bricks in the brick mold shed of Nanse." 2 Lagas, of course, is geo- 
graphically near Umma and the political histories of the two towns are inter- 
twined. Thus it would not be unexpected that scribal practices in Umma 
might reflect those of Lagas rather than those of Nippur, much further 
north. The reading of NI as u x is hinted at by the possible reading of the eco- 
nomic term la-NI, "credit balance," as 'lau' on the basis of MSL 2 130 1: la-u 4 
LAL+KAK ri-ib-ba-tum and LAL+A / ribbatum with the glosses la-al-u and la-a'-u 
(AHw 980 sub ribbatu(m) I). 3 It may be significant that although Nippur free- 
ly interchanges u, us and occasionally U4 in the term "brick mold," Nippur 
scribes never utilize NI(u x ?) in the month name, and conversely Umma 
scribes only rarely write u-sub in the month name and never U4-/U5-. This 
would indicate either Ux-sub and u/us-sub merely represent two orthograph- 
ic traditions or the term Nl-sub, "brick mold," represents a real pronounced, 
dialectal difference. If this latter alternative is valid, then a proposed reading 
in Umma and pre-Sargonic Lagas as g' § i-sub may be just as valid as proposing 
a reading S^Ux-sub. By post-Sargonic Lagas the orthography u-sub is attested 

in Lagas. 4 

The Nippur orthography i t i sig 4 -S is sub-ba-galga (Pohl, TuM NF 5 92), as 
well as the aforementioned orthographies ga-gar, ga-ga-ra, ga-ra-gal-la, and 
ga-gal, indicate an original duplicated verbal form gar-gar (with apparent 
variant gal-gal), thus * iti sig4-S i5 u-sub-ba-gar-gar-ra "the month the bricks are 
set in the brick mold." For an early Lagas attestation of the form ga-gar note 
Bauer Lagasch 183: ku6 ga-gar-ra-se nu-mu-tum-a-ka-nam "Since they have 
not brought a suitable amount offish"; for ga-gar as a variant for gar-gar in 
pre-Ur III Lagas note Gudea Statue B v 5: U4 me-se gu ga-gar-am "the storm 
which raises his voice to go to war." For later attestations of gar-gar / ga-gar, 
"to deposit," "to set," or "to pile up" note: Sjoberg, Nungal in the Ekur, AfO 
24 (1973), 32 73: nin agrig-zi- d En-lil-la-me-en ni-ga ma-gar-gar (yar. ma-GAR- 
GAR-GAR) "I am the lady, the true stewardess of Enlil, he has heaped posses- 
sions for me"; gu-gar-gar garanu, "to pile up," (CAD G 46); gar-gar kumurru 
(CAD K); AUCT 2 412: 10 gin ku-<babbar> gar-gar gal-la "a total of 10 shek- 
els of silver"; Sauren NY Public Library 9: ni-gal-la gar-gar-de "provisions have 

1. "II. Threshing Implements in Ancient Mesopotamia: Cuneiform Sources," Iraq 52 (1990) , 22. 

2. Ibidem n. 37, DP 122 iii 4-5. 

3. Lafont TeUo, p. 246 transliterates the term la-NI as la-i. For a discussion of the reading of the 
sign LAL+NI, see P. Steinkeller, AuOr 2 (1984), 137ff. 

4. Gudea Cylinder A xviii 17. For NI having a value 'a* in third-millennium Ebla, see L. Milano, 
"NI = '^ nel Sillabario di Ebla," Studi EbMteVll (1984), 213ff. 
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been deposited"; AHw 1137 sub iakanu Gtn 11); ma ga-gar and ma ga-ga-ra, 
''to set onto a boat," (AUCT p. 59); TCS 1 222: se ni-gal-la u mas a-sa-ga-bi 
Ur- d Utu ha-za-num i-in-ga-gar-ra "The stored barley and the yield of the 
field, which Ur-Utu, the mayor, had deposited." 

The month was named for the production of bricks using a brick mold. A 
Drehem tablet contains the entry: [siz] kur ki-sig4-£ l5 u-sub-ba-gar-ra "an offer- 
ing at the place the brick is set in the brick mold" (MVN 10 169). This doc- 
ument is dated to the month Ul mas-da-gu7-min. M. Cooper suggests that this 
month coincided with the standard Drehem calendar intercalary 13th 
month of S44. 1 Yet this would be three months earlier than the Nippur 
month iti sig4-S is u5-sub-ba-ga-gar and two months too early for the Umma 
month of the same name. Possibly Sulgi's actions were not part of an annual 
cultic celebration, but were in response to a specific event, analogous to the 
modern symbolic act of breaking ground as marking the beginning of build- 
ing activities. The most noted example of the symbolic placing of the brick 
in the brick mold at the onset of building activities is Gudea' s building of 
Ningirsu's Eninnu temple. 2 

Landsberger did not believe that this month involved any specific cultic 
activity relating to the placement of a brick in a brick mold, but rather was 
originally named after the making and follow-up drying of bricks in this 
month's hot summer sun. 3 However, at Umma there was, indeed, a special 
ceremony for the brick mold during the month, m sig4- gls NI-sub-ba-gar-ra 
(second month at Umma) , which, as part of the cult of Sara, was performed 
probably at some point after the 7th of the month. The Umma tablet Toron- 
to 967.827.12 (AS6 ii) lists offerings for the new moon, for the 7th of the 
month ( gl5 gigir u 4 -7) , daily provisions (a-u 4 -da) , and 1 grass-fed sheep as pro- 
visions for the "laying of the brick in the brick mold" (ni-dabs sig4 gls NI-sub- 
ba gar-ra) . 

iv. su-numun 

The month m su-numun occurred in pre-Sargonic Nippur and Ur III Girsu 
as the fourth month and in Ur III Umma as the sixth month. At Ur the a-ki- 
ti festival of the seventh month was called a-ki-ti su-numun, although there 
was never a month '"su-numun at Ur. 

An Ur III Lagas tablet contains the only attestation of a variant '^se-numun 
for lti su-numun (Sauren Wirtschaftsurkunden 108: '^se-numun-ta jti ezem- d Dumu- 
zi-se). However, Landsberger, reiterating the suspicions of Thureau-Dangin, 
suggested that the month name '''su-numun should not be interpreted as de- 

3. The Drehem Calendars During the Reign of Sulgi," ZA 77 (1987), 182. 

2. Gudea Cyl. A xiii 16ff., xviii 17. 

3. LSS 6 1/2; 29. 
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riving simply from ia §e-numun, the month of "seed sowing." 1 To support his 
suggestion, Landsberger noted the form iti su-se-numun in a Nippur docu- 
ment (BE 3 53) and occurrences of iti su-ni-gi-na (LIH III 36) and ,u su-ni-gi- 
na (VAS 9 183) , which Landsberger suggested might be phonetic writings for 
itisu-numun. Landsberger hypothesized that numun in lti su-numun might be 
an old Emesal form for nigin. However, the only syllabic Emesal attestation 
of nigin or su-nigin is su mu-un-na-ni-me-en for su mu-un-na-nigin. The ref- 
erences to ili su-ni-gi-na and in su-ni-gi-na are Old Babylonian and, although 
they are unusual variants for our month, we are skeptical about the impor- 
tance of these orthographies for understanding the pre-Sargonic meaning of 
Ui su-numun. Assuming that the Ur III scribe of BE 3 53 did understand the 
term su-numun, the orthography in su-se-numun indicates that numun was, 
indeed, "seed," and that su was not a variant for se. 

The key to understanding the month name iti su-numun is two passages 
from the Sumerian "Disputation Between the Plow and Hoe." This fourth 
month was the time to start preparing the fields for seeding, and the plow 
was utilized in this process, as the plow boasts (Hoe and Plow 24, manuscript 
Civil) : ezem-mu ^su-numun-a a-sa-ga aka-da-bi "my festival, in the month su- 
numun, is when the fields are worked." Thus it would seem quite likely that 
the month name iti su-numun should somehow be related to activity involv- 
ing the plow, since this month was "the plow's holiday!" However, two texts, 
omit the month determinative ITI in this passage. 3 This omission may be an 
intentional play upon the name of the month and its true etymology: "my fes- 
tival, when seeding occurs in the fields." 

Our month name may well be a shortened form for: lti su-numun-ak. The 
form su-ak serves as a causative. Note the expressions: su-gibil ak "to make 
new" 4 ; su-hul ak "to do evil" 5 ; su E i§ ha-lu-ub 4 ak "to place baluppu-Xsees." 6 
Our expression su-numun ak means "to seed." Support for an original form 
* iti su-numun-ak/a5 may be detected in the numerous occurrences of lU su- 
numun-a and ^su-numun-na, which, as seen in the form lti su-numun-a-se is 
not a locative "in the month su-numun." 

Further support for this interpretation derives again from the "Disputa- 
tion Between the Plow and Hoe," a composition which in later Assyria was 



1. Th. Dangin, RA 8 (1911), 87; B. Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 30. 

2. M.E. Cohen Eriemma, 64. 

3. STVC 117, Um. 29-16-57+N 1777. ■' 

4. CT 21 44 17-20: lugal bira-bara-dingir-gal-gal-e-ne Su-gibil bi-in-ak-a; Warad-Sin 10 18-19: uru - 
dingir-ma-da-bi-ne su-gibil bi-in-ak; Rim-Sin 11 20-21: lu e<lingir-re-e-ne Su-gibil bi-in-ak-a. 

5. The Uruk Lament 1 , 24: ni me-lam sag-ga gal-la-ba 5u-hul a-ba-a in-ak. 

6. AnSt 30 (1980), 8, 63-64: kar sa-am-me su P s ha-lu-ub 4 a[k-me-e§] sir-re-mes <5u> 8 i5 ha-lu-ub 4 
ak-me-eS imin he-na-[me-e5]. 

7. Gomi, Ancient Orient Museum II (1980), no. 107 (BM 12649). 
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recited during the eighth month as part of agricultural rites. 1 The hoe brags 
' that he is used all year round, whereas the plow is utilized but four months 
and then put away (lines 107-109): u 4 -zag-mu iti-12-am u 4 -gub-ba-zu iti-4-am 
u 4 -zah-zu iti-8-am "My full term is 12 months. Your period of service is but 4 
months. The time you're hidden away is 8 months." This line, which reflects 
actual agricultural practice, indicates that the plow was used in months 4 
(the "holiday of the plow"), 5, 6 and 7. And in month 8 the plow was hung 
from a beam and stored away until next year. 2 This is exactly the name of the 
eighth month: Jti S^apm-dug-a, "the month the seed-plow is let go" (dus=- 
pataru, "to release, to let go"). In fact the Assyrian Astrolabe B renders the 
month name as meaning the month "the plow is released." 3 

The naming of the fourth month at Nippur "the month of seeding" seems 
inappropriate, since seeding did not commence until the fall. Rather, in the 
fourth month (as noted in texts from Umma) the fields were prepared by re- 
moval of stones and clods from the furrows (Jones-Snyder SET 256, Yildiz 
and Gomi Umma 2122), weeding (Yildiz and Gomi Umma 2186, 2260), stub- 
ble removal (Yildiz and Gomi Umma 2182), and hoeing (Yildiz and Gomi 
Umma 1623, 2178) . The plow was also used during these preparatory months 
as noted not only in the above cited literary compositions, but in an Umma 
document dating to the fourth month in which it is noted that workers did 
not have enough time to plow the field (Kang Umma 121). 

At Umma and Ur, clearly the timing for usage of the term su-numun was 
appropriate. The sixth month at Umma, which was the beginning of seeding, 
was named '"su-numun "the month of seeding." And at Ur the a-ki-ti festival 
of the seventh month was differentiated from that of the first month by la- 
belling it a-ki-ti-su-numun "the afetu-festival of the seeding (season)." 

There were four main phases in the agricultural cycle for the farmer. The 
first was the acquisition and retooling of equipment, which at Nippur was 
marked by the gtMWM-festival in the second month. The second phase was the 
preparation of the fields in advance of the seeding. The third phase was the 
early and late seeding which occurred in the fall. And the fourth phase was 
the actual harvesting, the onset of which was marked by the Mmfcu-festival. 
The iunujreunrfestival at Nippur apparently marked the start of both the sec- 
ond and third phases, the field preparation and actual seeding. The more 
important of the two, the seeding, was used to name the festival. It is unclear 



1. KAV 218, the Assyrian Astrolabe B: "The month Arahsamna, the releasing of the plow, the hoe 
and plow hold a disputation in the field, the a*:I«-festival of the seeding (season) is celebrated, the 
month of Adad, the canal inspector of heaven and earth." 

2. Note Civil, The Song of the Plowing Ox," Studies Sjoberg, 89 124-125: "Once you have taken 
down your sacred plow, which was hanging from a beam (S^dal-a la-a-ba), your master carpenter 
must tighten (its) bonds." 

3. KAV 218,' cited above. 
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as to why there were not separate festivals to distinguish the second and third 
phases. Perhaps the existence at Nippur of the kin- d Inanna festival in the 
sixth month and the festival of the Sacred Mound in the seventh precluded 
another festival during this period. 

The gusisur, Sunumurtr, and Mmfewfestivals each occurred at the begin- 
ning of an agricultural phase to ensure coming success. The priest's blessing 
of the fishing boats at the beginning of the fishing season is a modern adap- 
tation of this same concept. 

In Nippur the su-numun festival occurred during the middle of the 
month, which, at least during the latter half of the Ur III period, was also re- 
ferred to as the a-ki-ti-su-numun festival. There are two references to the su- 
numun-festival in Nippur without the term a-ki-ti. A disbursement of live- 
stock as provisions for the festival states: "2 grain-fed sheep, 1 grain-fed lamb, 
5 grain-fed ...-sheep and 1 goat for the goat-offering as provisions for the 
iMmmim-festivar (Owen NATN 416: ni-ezem-ma-su-numun-ka). The tablet 
is dated to the 14th day of the month ^su-numun in the year S48. Although 
the day of the month is not preserved, a Drehem tablet (PDT I 300) records 
a grain-fed ox for the ezem-su-numun-ka in the fourth month (AS4 "'ki-sig- 
dNin-a-zu) . A balanced-account tablet from Nippur (Owen NATN 745) item- 
izes the delivery of wool, and although the beginning lines are broken away, 
the reverse states: e ki-su-numun-ka mu-tum "delivered into the temple 
which is the place of the sunumun-(festival) ." This same location is referred 
to in a Drehem tablet (CUA 4) dated to the 22nd day of the fourth month 
(Wki-sig-dNin-a-zu) of S44 which lists four locations receiving offerings as 
part of the iunumurirfestxval: 

5 grain-fed sheep for the place of Suen; 

5 grain-fed sheep for the place of the su-numun; 

3 grain-fed sheep for the herb(?) garden; and 

4 grain-fed sheep for the Sacred Mound 
(for) the festival at the place of the su-numun. 

It is understandable that there would have been offerings at the 'Place of 
Sin (the moon)' for a festival occurring at the full-moon and that offerings 
would have been performed at a garden for a festival which involved prepa- 
rations for planting. The Sacred Mound at Nippur was the recipient of offer- 
ings at almost all festivals (see month 7 below). Unfortunately the ritual that 
occurred at the place of the su-numun is unknown. 



5 udu-niga ki- d Suen 

5 udu-niga ki-su-numun-a 

3 udu-niga ^kirie-sim 

4 udu-niga dug-ku 
ezem-ki-su-num [un-a] 



1 The tablet Nakahara Sumerian Tablets 10, which dates to S46 iv 17, may also refe, -to the 
i„„ um «„festival at Nippur. The text lists offerings for Enlil, Ninlil, sfckur • »*•, the Sacred ^Mound 
Ninhursag, Nusku, Ninurta. Inanna, Ninsun, Lugalbanda, Nintinugga, s.zkur gi 6 and offerings for 
the ^kirifi-mab. So too Watson Birmingham I, which dates to S47 iv 15, may refer to the teumun- 
festival. The tablet lists offerings for Enlil and Ninlil, which are sfekur sa [e?-gal?] and offenngs for 
the Sacred Mound. 
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The term a-ki-ti is first attested on a list of barley rations from Suruppak 
(Jestin TSS 881 obv. ii l'-3'): [...] a-ki-ti e-kur e-zi, its tantalizing juxtaposi- 
uon to the Ekur in this passage possibly indicating an early connection with 
Nippur. The festival name a-ki-ti-su-numun for this festival of the fourth 
month in Nippur occurs in a Drehem tablet dated to the 8th day, month 4 
('"ki-sig-dNin-a-zu) in AS4: "1 grain-fed sheep and 1 grain-fed large goat 
each for Enlil and Ninlil ... for the akitirSunumun (festival) ... for Nippur 
disbursed" (TLB 3 98). Although this disbursement occurs on the 8th, it is 
most likely that the actual observance occurred days later. A Drehem tablet 
dated to the fourth month (^ki-sig-dNin-a-zu) in AS7 records a day by day 
disbursement of bovines for Nippur and from the 11th of the month through 
the 13th grain-fed oxen were disbursed sa a-ki-ti-su-numun (MVN 13 694). 
PDT II 1232 also places the akiti-iunumun-festivzl in Nippur around the 11th 
day of the fourth month: "[...] for the akiti-Sunumun (sa-a-ki-t[i]-su-numun- 
na); 1 grass-fed ox for Enlil and 1 grass-fed cow for Ninlil— it is a black ox— 
for the offering at daybreak at the entrance of the king in Nippur." A Dre- 
hem tablet from the fourth month (^ki-sig-dNin-a-zu) of AS4 records the 
withdrawal of 3 sheep which had originally been delivered for the akiti-hinumuvr 
festival (AUCT 1 794) . A Girsu document records m^dan^offerings- mas-da- 
n a-ki-ti sa Nibru^i (Lafont TeUo 29); TuM NF 1/2 264 (SS8 iv 11)- "1 grain- 
fed ox for Enlil and 1 grain-fed ox for Ninlil ... the midnight offering sa a-ki- 
ti-su-numun"; and a Drehem tablet which record two grain-fed oxen sa a-ki- 
U-su-numun-a ... saNibruk (PTS 138 [SSI iv]). An a-ki-ti-street (e-sir a-ki-ti) 
m Nippur is mentioned in another Drehem text (PDT II 1050) as the loca- 
tion of an offering of a sheep and goat. 1 

The a-ki-ti festival at Nippur is mentioned in the "Message of Lu-Dingira 
to His Mother," in which a courier to Nippur is asked to hand a note from a 
loving son to his mother. One of the passages refers to the a-ki-ti-festival, (the 
Akkadianized forms a-ki-tum and a-ki-tum are used): "My mother fills songs 
(and) prayers with joy, her glance is sparkling in the Akitum-festival." 2 The 
mother's name was Sat-Istar and this, coupled with lines 15-16: "She stands 
humbly before the goddess, her lady, knows how to look after Inanna's 
place," raises the possibility that her participation in the a-ki-ti festival was 
more than that of an observer along the procession-way. She may have served 
the cult of Inanna in some capacity during the ceremonies. 



1. ADrehern tablet dated the 23rd day of the fourth month ("VM-guy) in SS7 lists "1 grain-fed 

^ ™%™ ' ^ f « °u f ° r NinU1: ^ Great ° fferin S &*»WV ^ Nippur at dawn" 
(MVN 10 225) and another Drehem text from SSI dated to the 1st of the month records: "1 grain- 
Jed ... ox each for Enlil and Ninlil: a royal Great Offering (slzkur-gu-la)" (AUCT 3 294) The 
observance of the Great Offering raises the specter of a special observance, yet the above quoted Nippur 
text indicates the fimumuwfestival occurred around the 14th of the month. 

2. Translation M. Civil, JNES 23 (1964), 5: 41-42. 
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The a-ki-ti festival probably originated in Ur as a reenactment of Nanna's 
originally entry into and claiming of Ur as his city, but was adopted and 
adapted elsewhere, including at Nippur at a very early time. 1 Nippur placed 
the two Ur a-ki-ti celebrations (which occurred at Ur at the new moon of the 
first and seventh months) in the Nippur months which bore the same names 
as the Ur festival names, a-ki-ti-su-numun and a-ki-ti-§e-kin-ku5, thus in Nip- 
pur months four and twelve. At Nippur the festival became associated with 
agricultural festivals in those two months, which eventually led to their cele- 
bration during the full moon, rather than during the new moon as at Ur. 

There is a Drehem reference to the ezem-gis-gi, "the festival of the cane- 
brake," on the 1st day of the fourth month (MVN 15 352 [SS2 iv 1]) : "1 grain- 
fed ox for Enlil and 1 grain-fed cow for Suzianna ... provisions for the Festi- 
val of the Canebrake." The references to Enlil and Suzianna suggest that 
Nippur may have been the site of the observance. For the possible signifi- 
cance of this festival for our understanding of the meaning of the term ab/ 
pum, the festival and month name, see pp. 259-261. 



v. ne-IZI-gar 

For ili ne-IZI-gar as "(the month when) lamps/braziers are lit" see our dis- 
cussion of the pre-Sargonic Ur month ili ne-gir x (UM) . Note also the similar 
month name occurring at Ebla: iti ne-gar. A pre-Sargonic tablet from Ur 
(UET 2 Supplement no. 39) contains the term ne-gir x (UM)-IZI-gar, which is 
probably related to our Nippur month name ne-IZI-gar, an observation al- 
ready made by Langdon. 

For the reading of the first sign in the month name, note the Old Babylo- 
nian variant: iti ni-IZI-gar (YOS 12 11). There is a lexical bilingual attestation 
of the term NE.NE.GAR along with pronunciation gloss: NEn^NE-^SGAR = 
mimma SumSu, "whatever it is." 3 However, this is not related to the meaning 
of our month name, since the third sign of the month name is to be read 
GAR, as demonstrated by the orthography iti ne-IZI-gar-ra (Owen NATN 169 
and 275; Cig-Kizilyay NRVN 1 5) . 4 

The term izi-gar, diparu "torch" or nuru "light," is well-attested. The term 
izi-gar occurs in Proto-IZI without gloss 6 and for the reading izi-gar note TCL 



1. For a full discussion of the development of the a-ki-ti festival, see pp. 400ff. 

2. Langdon Menologies, 157. 

3. CT19 11aiii2 (Lanu). 

4. Note the late explanation of the month name (ACh Sin 3:50, quoted CAD S 119 sub }&tu): 
ITI.NE m iuatu NE iuatu ina sali qabi "ITI.NE (usually the month of Ab means) 'this month', in the 
word list it is said that NE equals Suatu." 

5. See A. Sjoberg, Kramer AV, 423 with references. 

6. MSL 13 17. 
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6 51 r. 19 (quoted CAD D 156): '-"-ga-riizi-gar (translated di-pa-ri-ki) . Thus a 
reading ne-izi-gar is possible, although unproven; a reading ne-ne-gar is also 
possible, (ne-ne being perhaps a plural of ne, "brazier") . Note the section of 
the EnumaEUS which deals with die names of Marduk, about which M. Stol 
notes: "NE.NE.GAR with the epithet io ina ramanisu banu. The Akkadian is 
based on Sumerian ni.ni.gar, as W.G. Lambert has seen in AfO 17 (1954-56) 
320, on line 6." 1 

Except for its use in the month name, the term ne-IZI-gar is unattested in 
Sumerian literary compositions. However, the lexical series IZI =iiatu 191-193 
has three bilingual entries for the term: 2 

ne-IZI-gar SU 
[ne-I]ZI-gar H-ki-in IZI 
[ne-IZI]-gar a-bu 

The third entry above is based upon equating this month with the Stan- 
dard Mesopotamian month Abu. The second entry renders the term as iikin 
iiati "to make a fire." However, nowhere is Akkadian iiatu equated with the 
duplicated form izi-izi. Rather, this appears to be an attempt at an etymology 
for the month name. The first entry above indicates a derivative from Sum- 
erian, n&Tlgarru, referring perhaps to the ne-IZI-gar observance. 

The ne-IZI-gar observance is attested as early as pre-Sargonic or Sargonic 
Nippur in a receipt dated to the month itJ ne-IZI-gar which itemizes bovines 
and hides for a shrine (e§-se) followed by "3 for Ninurta, 1 for Dingirmah, 1 
for Inanna, 1 for Nusku, 1 for Nintinugga, 1 for Enki, 1 for Irda and 1 for 
Dingirmah [again!]; they are raidfo-offerings of the ne-IZI-gar (observance)" 
(Westenholz/eno 154: nidba ne-IZI-gar-kam) . 

An Ur III Drehem tablet contains a reference with the term "festival," 
ezem-ne-IZI-gar (Nakahara Sumerian Tablets 44): "32 pastured sheep for the 
various statues in the temples of Enlil and Ninlil; the uzu-a-bal offering of the 
Great Offering (sizkur-gu-la) — provisions for the ne-IZI-gar festival (ni-dabs- 
ezem-ne-IZI-gar) provided by the king." This text is dated to the 11th day of 
the month (SS v 1 1) . Another reference with the word ezem "festival" is from 
Nippur, (directly before an entry for the phase of the moon called the 
House-of-the-15th-Day) on a tablet dated to the fifth month: ni-ezem-ne-IZI- 
gar-ra (TuM NF I-II no. 121), supporting the 11th of the month as the festival 
date. In the year S46 the first entry for a Drehem document dated to the fifth 
month records: 4 sila-ga sizkur-ne-IZI-gar [...] u 4 -12 ba-zal "4 suckling lambs 
(for) the ne-IZI-gar (observance) [...] on the 12th day" (MVN 8 216). Again 

1. M. Stol, NABU 1989/3, 39. 

2. MSL 13 159. 

3. For a related meaning using this doubled form read bar7-bar7 "flames," note Michalowski 
Suvmand Ur79 with references. 
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in the fifth month in Drehem grain-fed oxen were disbursed for the ne-IZI- 
gar observance: 14 gu 4 -niga ni-e-e-sum-ma ne-IZI-gar u e-u 4 -15 "14 grain-fed 
oxen given as temple provisions for the ne-IZI-gar (observance) and for the 
House-of-the-15th-Day" with another reference to 5 gu 4 -niga ne-IZI-gar-se on 
the same tablet (Langdon Archives of Drehem 27, quoted LSS 6 1/2). The ne- 
IZI-gar offering for the "royal" Gestinanna, Ningiszida of the winery (?) , and Nin- 
egal of the e-uri is attested for the 11th of the month (MVN 15 118 [IS1 v 11]). 
The ne-IZI-gar was observed in other cities, though at varying times of the 
year A ne-IZI-gar observance occurred in Sargonic Adab, probably during 
the eighth month (A 865, Zhi Adab 342): "1.5 liters of ... emmer meal (for) 
the ne-IZI-gar." This text is dated to the seventh month ( lll du 6 -ku) and lists 
offerings for the festival m-S^kine in the eighth month and for the ne-IZI-gar 
observance. The ne-IZI-gar observance of Ninhursag was celebrated around 
the 20th of the fourth month in Urusagrig (Watson Birmingham I 66) . A Gir- 
su text (MVN 6 427) records ghee and large and small cheeses to be sent to 
Nippur for the ne-IZI-gar and oil and large cheeses for KIN- d Inanna. The ab- 
sence of the month determinative indicates that these offerings were for spe- 
cific observances. There are references to the ne-IZI-gar observance being 
observed in Ur during the eighth, possibly ninth, and tenth months. A tablet 
dated to SS9 x 9 indicates that the ne-IZI-gar was more than just a type of sac- 
rifice The text notes seven deities or statues as receiving offerings at day- 
break as part of the ne-IZI-gar observance: "1 grain-fed ox for the Great 
Offering^ Nanna, and 1 grain-fed ox for Su-Sin-The-Beloved-of-Nanna, 2 
grain-fed oxen for Ninsun, 1 grain-fed ox for Su-Sin-The-Beloved-of-Nin- 
sun 1 grain-fed ox for Gula, 1 grass-fed ox for Allatum and 1 grass-fed ox for 
Meslamtaea— the provisions for the ne-IZI-gar (ni-dab 5 -ne-IZI-gar) at day- 
break, provided by the king on the 9th day destined for Ur." This text indi- 
cates that the Great Offering was part of the ne-IZI-gar ceremonies. In the 
first month Ibbi-Sin ascended to the throne of Ur (>*ezem-mah) , a royal ne- 
IZI-gar observance occurred during the evening of the 9th day of the month 
in Ur This offering by Ibbi-Sin may well have been dedicated to the just de- 
ceased Su-Sin. 1 Another tablet from Drehem dating to the eighth month m 
the second year of Ibbi-Sin records: 1 gu 4 -niga An-nu-ni-tum 1 gu 4 -niga Ul- 
ma-si-tum ne-IZI-gar An-nu-ni-tum u 4 -7-kam "1 grain-fed ox for Annunitum 
and 1 grain-fed ox for Ulmasltum: the ne-IZI-gar (observance) for Annum- 
turn on the 7th day" (Holma and Sauren, StOr 9 27) . A Drehem tablet dated 
to S32 ix mentions the observance in Ur or Uruk: "2 grain-fed sheep, the ne- 
IZI-gar (observance) for Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban" (AnOr 7 53). 

Although only at Nippur is the term ezem "festival" employed with ne-IZI- 
gar, the practice of offering the ne-IZI-gar appears to have been widespread 
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1. Sigrist, Studies Sjoberg, 502. 



throughout Sumer, although not in the fifth month as at Nippur. In the 
eighth month at Larsa there was a festival involving the ne-IZI-gar offering, 
as can be deduced by coordinated ne-IZI-gar offerings being made in the 
temples. The eighth month at Ur and Adab was also the occasion for these 
offerings. The reference from Ur to the ne-IZI-gar of the tenth month may 
note a one-time, special observance for the recendy deceased king of Ur as 
one of his son's first acts of succession. The reference to the ne-IZI-gar offer- 
ing in the ninth month may be for Uruk, rather than for Ur. The sixth month 
at Uruk may have been named for a combination of the ab-paternalia and 
the ne-IZI-gar offering: iti ab-N[E-IZI(?)]- g ar. And at Old Babylonian Esnunna 
the ne-IZI-gar offering was part of the u 4 e-lu-um of the goddesses Belat-terraban 
and Belat-suhner, an observance that was probably based upon a myth of the 
goddesses' sojourn in the netherworld. 1 

The ne-IZI-gar observance involved ceremonies for the dead, as suggested 
in the "Death of Gilgames" 2 : 

Let ..., the child of the sun-god Utu, 

light up for him the netherworld, the place of darkness! 

Let him set up a threshold there (as bright) as the moon 

(for) all mankind, whatever their names be, 

(for) those whose statues were fashioned in days of yore, 

(for) the heroes, the young men, and the ...! 

From there the strong and the mighty will march out. 

Without him no light would be there during the month ne-IZI-gar, during 
the festival of the gh]osts. ( ,Q ne-IZI-gar e[ze]m-gi[di]m ? -ma-ke 4 -ne) 

According to this passage the "festival of ghosts" occurred during the 
month ne-IZI-gar, a time when the spirits of the dead followed a special pas- 
sage of light leading from the darkness of the netherworld back into the 
world of the living for a brief stay. The setting of fires and lighting of torches 
by each household would guide the spirits of the dead back to the ancestral 
home, where a ceremonial meal, presumably the ne-IZI-gar offering, awaited. 
Langdon likens this occasion to the Roman paternalia with "funeral meals 
..., and families entertained the ghosts of their dead relatives." 3 

The texts record the ne-IZI-gar offering as being made to various deities- 
there is only one mention of the ne-IZI-gar being offered to the deceased 
(the offering to Su-Sin at Ur) . Several explanations are possible as to why de- 
ities received this offering. Evil ghosts and witches exited the netherworld 
along with the welcomed ghosts. 4 In the first millennium B.C. the Maqlu cer- 
emony was performed to ward off the evil of witches. Perhaps the deities 

1. See pp. 252-253 for a discussion of this observance. 

2. Kramer, BASOR (1944), 94 2-12; van Dijk, Studies Falkenstein, 249; our translation differs. 

3. Langdon Menologies, 123. 

4. Cf. T. Abusch, "Mesopotamian Anti-Witchcraft Literature, "JNES 33 (1974), 259-261. 
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during the months of ,u ne-IZI-gar ana *an " » d Tnanna «i 

aurmg T7T_o.or.ra 1 eur sa-du„ ugula ni-ezem-ma kin- Inanna l 

ni-ezem-ma ne-IZI-gar-ra i gur sa n » he prov i s ions for the 

m „. ^f harlev the regular provisions for the overseers, tne provi* 
gur ot barley, tne regu ^ u ar i ev the regular provisions for the 

S^r^f T Z.EML1 «A„W (Owe. 

NATN736). 



VI 



kin- d Inanna 



There is an Old Babylonian text from the reign of Manana in which the 

KIN-sign in the month names se-kin-ku 5 and kin- Inanna were P 

= hpm Vork . itfir i«« /ftwSfcf _ the month of j^ 

banipal, Rassam III 32 and Cyl. * v * * QU these late transla- 

work of the goddesses. But f^ d ^ * ^ ^ in this mon th 

tions are probably guesswork. Landsberger sugg Banna's de- 

[m su-numun 12]) recording a ^bag g ^^ name ^ ..^ 

Elamite Istar, the goddesses are purified in the sacred river, tn y 

1. Rotten. -Vn Lot de Toilettes de Manana,' RA 54 (1960), 31 no. 36. 

2. RA 53 (1959), 92 no. 20. 

3. LSS 6 1/2, 33. 
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annual cleansing. " The goddess par excellence was, of course, Istar and the 
firsbmillennium B.C. tradition that the sixth month, Ululu, was the month of 
Istar may have derived from the Sumerian month name used to designate 
Ululu: kin-dlnanna. 1 The first millennium B.C. custom of consecrating god- 
desses during this month does raise the possibility of an ancient tradition 
wherein the activities associated with the "service?" of Inanna (kin- d Inanna) 
may have involved her statue's consecration. 

This month occurs in its Emesal-dialect form along with the following 
month among the collection of Sumerian proverbs: itS du 6 -ku-ga-ka sab nu- 
un-sum l0 kin-ga-sa-an-an-na-ka aga ? -gibil> nu-un-mu 4 "In the month du_,-ku 
he(?) did not slaughter a pig; in the month kin- d Inanna he(?) did not put 
on a new turban (?).* E. Gordon suggests that this is "a reference to customs 
or taboos of the type found in later Menology literature. ... Since it is not 
known whether the acts referred to in the present context were considered 
to be 'favorable' or 'unfavorable' in the specific months mentioned, the im- 
plications of the proverb are somewhat obscure." 2 

An undated Ur III Nippur tablet lists barley for the overseers for the fes- 
tivals during the months of ''ine-IZI-gar and iti kin- d Innana: 1 se-gur sa-du n 
ugula ni-ezem-ma ^ne-IZI-gar-ra 1 gur sa-dun ugula ni-ezem-ma iti kin- d Inan- 
na "1 gur of barley, the regular provisions for the overseers, the provisions 
for the festival in the month ne-IZI-gar; 1 gur of barley, the regular provisions 
for the overseers, the provisions for the festival in the month kin- d Inanna" 
(Owen NATN 736). A Girsu text (MVN 6 427) records ghee and large and 
small cheeses to be sent to Nippur for the ne-IZI-gar and oil and large cheeses 
for kin- d Inanna. The absence of the month determinative indicates that 
these offerings are for the specific observances. This festival is probably the 
festival of Inanna (ezem- d Inanna-ka) recorded in an early Nippur text which 
lists various gold, silver and copper bowls, bracelets (?) and other imple- 
ments to be used in the festival. 3 

The festival kin- d Innana was celebrated around the middle of the month, 
perhaps as early as the 11th and as late as the 14th. The main cultic activities 
probably occurred in the Inanna temple in Nippur, as indicated by docu- 
ments unearthed in the Inanna temple which mention offerings of grain and 
catde for the kin- d Inanna festival. 4 



1. The expression kin- d Inanna occurs in a hymn to Samsuiluna: Se-ga d Utu-ke 4 kin d Inanna-ke 4 
"Obedient one of Utu, ... of Inanna" (B. Alster, "Some Sumerian Literary Texts in the British 
Museum," Studies Sjoberg, 11). Alster tentatively translates kin as "beloved(?)," interpreting kin as an 
orthography for ki-ag. However, Alster notes that the sign may be ur 4 rather than kin. 

2. Gordon Sumerian Proverbs, 132. 

3. Goetze, 6N-T 662, Studies Speiser, 58. 

4. Zettler Inanna Temple, 6N-T 567 = NBC 10631, 4 N-T 197 = IM 58896, 6 N-T 618 = NBC 10627. 
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A Drehem tablet dated to the 1 1th day of the sixth "T^*^^ 
records offerings for the kin-dlnanna festival (Legrain TRU 323, by 

Landsberger,LSS61/2 32): 

2 Rrain-fed sheep and 3 grain-fed ...-sheep for Enlil, 

2 grain-fed sheep for the throne (of Enhl) f* 

2 Jain-fed sheep and 3 grain-fed ...-sheep for Ninhl. 

sheep for the nighdy offering. 

2 grain-fed sheep and 1 large grain-fed goat for An and 

2 Sain-fed sheej and 1 large grain-fed goat for Inanna. 
the uzu-a-bal offering and (this amount ...) more. 

3 grain-fed sheep for An and 
3 grain-fed sheep for Inanna: 

the royal offering and this amount twice more. 
For the festival kin- d Inanna ... in Nippur. 

,_ „ , Act** tn the 14th day, the sixth month in the second year 

Inanna received no special consideration: 

and 1 lamb for the gursaggalama; 

Zl fo, Nin.tass.. 1 ewe &r Ni»ba. 1 ewe for N,r*«»S >»» 

[ ] for the harp. 

» »d Nftft^gg. »d „o Urn* for fo« S.cr.d Mou.d. 



vii. du 6 -ku 

c ,i,» „™ rin^ku is bv Tsukimoto, Untersuchungm rur 

1. The most recent in^epth d^cus^on of the te™ d„ W ,s by ^ 
Totenpfltg? (kispum) i« alien Mesopotamen, AOAT Band 216 (Neufar 

2. Kramer, RSO 32 (1957) , 97 line 22. 
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Mound, the sacred place." 1 In Nippur the Sacred Mound was situated in the 
Tummal complex of the Ekur: "4 grain-fed sheep and 1 large goat for Ninlil, 
2 large grain-fed goats for the Sacred Mound, 2 grain-fed sheep for Suen, and 
2 grain-fed sheep for ..., disbursed on the 19th day (for) the Tummal." 2 

In the Curse of Akkad line 208 the Sacred Mound in Nippur is described 
as the place where Enlil's ancestors dwelt: ir-bi ir ama a-a- d En-lil-la-ke 4 du 6 - 
ku su-zi gur-ru dui -ku- d En-lil-la-ke 4 i-im-ga-ga-ne Their laments were (like) 
laments which Enlil's ancestors perform in the awe-inspiring duku, the holy 
lap of Enlil." 3 The god pair d En-du 6 -ku-ga and d Nin-du 6 -ku-ga, "Lord of the 
Sacred Mound" and "Lady of the Sacred Mound" are listed among the ances- 
tors of Enlil throughout the canonical lamentations and in the god-list AN = 
Anum, demonstrating the primordial nature of the Sacred Mound, even pre- 
dating the great god Enlil, himself. 4 A tradition still echoed in the first mil- 
lennium B.C. considers the seventh month as the "month of Enlil's 
ancestors." 5 

In the composition "Cattle and Grain" both cattle and grain were said to 
have come into being on the Sacred Mound. Van Dijk suggests that the Sa- 
cred Mound was a hill on the world-mountain on which the gods originally 
lived and where Sumerian culture originated. Jacobsen suggests: "Duku, 'the 
holy mound', was a sacred locality. Originally and basically the term desig- 
nated the plastered-over pile of harvest grain, but it was extended to under- 
ground storage generally. Enlil's ancestors— powers for fertility in the earth 
— were located in Duku." 6 

The actual form of this recreated Sacred Mound in the Tummal is not 
specified. However, a Drehem tablet from AS7 records: "6 talents and 30 mi- 

1. M.E. Cohen Lamentations, 98, 350; M.E. Cohen Erlemma, 111. 

2. AUCT 1 83; cf. Fish Catalogue 74 and PDT 1 545 and for du 6 -UD.UD, see Hallo, HUCA 29 
(1958), 77 no. 6:9 with copy after p. 107. For references to the du 6 -ku in Nippur see Sjoberg, TCS 3 
50. An Old Babylonian list of offerings to Nusku begins with the statement "A tablet concerning 
regular offerings for the temple of Nusku which the king [Hammurapi] provided for one year." At 
the conclusion there is a summary: "... regular offerings for 1 year for the temple of Nusku" followed 
by provisions for priests and attendants, including the gate-keeper of Nusku and the gate-keeper of 
the door to the Sacred Mound (i-du 8 ka-du 6 -ku-ga) (M. Sigrist, "Offrandes dan le temple de Nusku," 
JCS 29 [1977], 169ff.). However, in the earlier Ur III documents the Sacred Mound frequendy was 
listed last on the tablet as receiving offerings, no matter which gods or temples were mentioned in 
the body of the document. Thus this reference to the gate-keeper of the Sacred Mound need not 
refer to a sacred Mound in the temple of Nusku, but perhaps to the Sacred Mound in the Tummal. 

3. Cooper Curse ofAgade 60. 

4. For a discussion on Enlil's ancestors, see M. Civil, AfO 25 (1974/77), 66. 

5. KAV 218 ii 29 and 38: iti pa4-bi]-ga- d En-liI-la-ke 4 / ITI a-bi a-bi [ d En-hT\ . 

6. Jacobsen Harps, 371 n. 27. In his earlier writings Jacobsen had suggested that the Sumerians 
identified the Sacred Mound "in the mountains on the eastern horizon where the sun rises. Indeed, 
it was probably the luxurient vegetation, the wondrously fresh green pastures of the foothills ... that 
led the Sumerians to seek the origin and home of Lahar, the power manifesting itself in the thriving 
flocks, in the faraway green hills" (JNES 5 [1946], 141 -Jacobsen Tammuz, 118). 
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nas of scorched(?) twigs (^u-bil-la) and 1 worker for 15 days to Nippur 
as supplies for the Sacred Mound." 1 Perhaps these twigs were used for the 
construction, covering or decoration of the Sacred Mound. 

The Sacred Mound was not restricted to Nippur. In the Temple Hymns, 
Enki"s temple in Eridu is described as a Sacred Mound: e- du 6 -ku u-sikil-la 
rigy-ga "House, holy mound, where pure food is eaten," as was the temple of 
Ningirsu in Lagas: sig 4 du 6 -ku-ta nam-tar-re-da hur-sag-gin 7 sa 7 -ga "Brick- 
work on (its) pure mound destiny is determined, grown (high) like a moun- 
tain " 2 Gudea Statue B 5 48 refers to the Sacred Mound of Ningirsu m the 
Eninnu-temple and economic texts from Lagas mention a field of the Sacred 
Mound (a-sa-du 6 -ku). The seventh month of the Adab calendar, as at Nip- 
pur was ^due-ku. There was probably a Sacred Mound in Uruk. A text from 
Drehem lists the disbursement of "13 sheep for An and 12 sheep for the Sa- 
cred Mound of Inanna and for Ninhursag." A first-millennium B.C. ritual tab- 
let from Uruk refers to the Sacred Mound in Uruk: ilani Sa apsi u ilam ia DU 6 - 
KU likrubuka "May the gods of the apsu and the gods of the Sacred Mound 
bless you'" 3 A Sacred Mound in Umma is attested in a text which mentions 
grain from the granary of the du 6 -ku (MVN 13 194) and from a list of hired 
men to work the fields near Apisal and Umma, one field being designated as 
"the field of the Sacred Mound" (a-sa-du 6 -ku-ge) (MVN 3 224 and RA 79 
[1985] 30 no. 23). The only reference to a du 6 -ku at Ur is from a Drehem 
text which lists the du 6 -ku among the recipients of offerings during the a-ki- 
ti-festival in Ur (Sigrist Rochester 86) . A central religious locauon in Ur was 
the du 6 -ur, but whether this symbolized the primordial mound as did. the 
du 6 -ku in the other cities is unclear. The cult of Marduk in Babylon involved 
a Sacred Mound as noted in the Enuma EM (99-100), wherein one of Mar- 
duk' s numerous epithets is dumu-du 6 -ku: 

DUMUDUKU, 

whose pure dwelling is renewed in holy hill, 
"son of holy hill," without whom the lord of holy hill 
makes no decision. 
The Sacred Mound was a location from which the sun-god $amas decided 
the fates: "When you (Samas) go out from the Sacred Mound, the place 
where the fates are determined ..." 



1. Speelers Rtcueil 108 = timet Textes Sumeriens95. 

2. See TCS 3, 17 and 31. 

3 BRM IV 7, quoted by Falkenstein, Topographs von Uruk, 46. 

4 Translation Foster Before the Musts, 398. The Sacred Mound refers to Marduk's i father, Ea/ 
EnkJ whTresTded In the watery a P su. For additiona! references to the Sacred Mound at Nrppur, 
Eridu, Babylon, Umma and LagaS, see Tsukimoto, op. at., 212-215. 

5. Borger, JCS 21 (1969), 3 (quoted Tsukimoto, op. at., 215). 



The due-kii festival was celebrated in the Tummal on the 27th (and per- 
haps the 28*) day of the month, as recorded in several document. A Dre- 
hem tablet (Legram TRU 21) dated to the seventh month (*a-ki-ti) record!- 

duS ^ f^r^r' * g ° atS f0F thC SaCrCd M ° Und festival «-n> 
du 6 -ku) (followed by other entries with the line: si tum-ma-al [for the 

Tummal]) Specal offerings during the seventh month for the Sacred 

Sti SuctI fltXT f 'f datCd t0 ^ 27th ° fthe SCVenth m ° nth 
140 ^ (AUC J 2313 > : 181ambs,4pregnant(?) sheep, 4 pregnant(?) goats, 

H fwT 5? g ° atS ' - dCad - f ° r *« 26th «** 177 ^ep for the shrine 
du 6 -ku (es-d Du6:ku); so sheep for ^ Great 0ffering „ jJ^J^ 

doned as occurnng in Nippur in a Drehem text dated to AS1 vii 27 (Mezem- 
Sul-gx): 3 gram-fed ... oxen for Ninlil, 1 grain-fed ... ox and one grain-fed 
ox for the Sacred Mound, 1 grain-fed ox as the royal mas-da-ri-a offering and 
1 gram-fed ox for Sulgi: the provisions of the Sacred Mound festival (ni- 
ezem-ma-due-ku-ga) ... i„ Nippur" (MVN 13 122). Offerings for the festival 
(ezem-due-ku-ga) on the 27th of the month (AS6 ttezem-dSul-gi) are record- 
ed for Enlil the Throne, the Hursaggalama, Ninlil, the sired Mound 
Ninhursag [NuskuNmurta, ...] (PDT II 1286). An unusual entry, however 
( tlTZ°: ° f A he 'I " " l g ° at (and?) tUrni P S for the Sa -ed Mound 

o En I aTd M n 6 ^ A ^^ "*«""* £ ° ^^ in the *mple 
of Enhl and Nmhl assuredly for the festival of the Sacred Mound,* occurs on 

CT 32 pis. 17-18 (which can be dated to the seventh month on the basis of 

its referring to the a-ki-ti-su-numun in Ur): "20 grass-fed sheep for the vari- 

fa^Zr ™- t( ?? Pl t ° f EnIil 15 graSS - fCd ShCep f ° r the Various statues 
lT)tl; S ^Ninht-the uzu-a-bal offering of the Great Offering (sizkur-gu- 
la) supply by the fc^-the 27th day. " The festival may have extended for L 
days, on both the 27th and 28th, since this same text lists offerings for the 
various statues in the Enlil and Ninlil temples for the uzu-a-bal of the Great 
Offering for the 28th of the month, as well. Another reference most proba- 

w£ rtL ^°\^t 27th h fr ° m an un P ublish ^d Drehem text (YBC 
16661 [SS4 vu 27]) which records "20 [grass-fed] sheep for the temple of En- 
hl and 17 grass-fed sheep for the temple of Ninlil-the uzu-a-bal offering of 
the Great Offering supplied by the king. " 3 

The Sacred Mound at Nippur was the recipient of offerings throughout 
the year, particularly offerings of milk. The entries on each tablet are at the 

iJ^tS^JZ 1 ,^ 27 origina,Iy mentioned * e Sacred M - d *-" i«w- 

nfS i" UM r 29 l 13 " 357+ (undated ): J" Heimerdinger, Studies SjBberg, 225ff., contains a listing of 
tne montn (rev. vi 28 -29 ). 7 udu sizkur-gu-Ia "seven sheep for the Great Offering. " 
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end after the names of the individuals responsible for the previously listed 
Strings XLs to the gods. In MVN 13 128 offerings for the temples of 
ST Nnhl, Ninurta, an! the Egula are listed, followed by "m Nippur 
Thereupon are entries followed by "in Puzris-Dagan." Then occurs the one 
line entry "2 liters of milk for the Sacred Mound. 

In N^pur the Sacred Mound continually was allotted a conspicuously 
Jerots offering. Although receiving less than the chief deities Enhl and 
Stne Sacred Mound'almost always received approximately twice as 
Targe an offering as did the other major gods of the temple complex: Nmhur- 
«T Nulku Ninurta, Inanna, Ninsun, Lugalbanda and Nintmugga As part 
o^fiettOffering (sizkur-gu-la) of «^^*^£7^ 
Sacred Mound received 2 lambs, whereas the gods received but 1 each 
(Sough in one account for the ^-festival the ^^ »«£ 
none on the second day) . A pre-Sargonic account lists offerings^) for tixe 
Sacred Mound and for the g^festival (Westenholz Jena 160): 6 mas 5 gis- 
gidl du 6 -kMka]m [x] sa b 1 * ezem-gu^i-s.-kam "6 goats ■£*££*> 
for the 'Holy Mountain' (festival); 5 goats, [x] pigs, and 1 ...,for the Lead 
Z7c Oxen' festival." 2 Since the to-festival was five months after the gu- 
ilStivai! it is likely that this tablet records standard monthly offerings for 
the Sacred Mound and not for the dufeu-fesdval. Varr ^ { ■ 

Other references demonstrating this revered posmon o the ^ Sacred 
Mound within the hierarchy of offerings include: 1 gu 4 -mga dah-b, i lugal 
ZS« "I grain-fed ox added by the king for the Sacred Mound" which is 
toed among oxen disbursed for Enlil in the sixth month of S44 (jones-Suy 
^SFrV 2 lambs (IS2 ix 9, Jones-Snyder SET 57; IS2 ix 24 Jones-Snyder 
S 1 grain-fed sheep and grain-fed goat for the Sacred Mound in Nip- 
nur (AS3 viu 29, Kang Drehern 144); grain-fed sheep delivered for the Sacred 
El^m *e sevenl month (Driver, Or 1 [1932]); an offering of a grain- 
Z Z for the Sacred Mound along with ^f^J^*?^ 
se-kin-kug festival in S47, month 12 (Dhorme, RA 9: SA 47) . AUCT 1 292 and 
960 and BIN 3 299 again show the prestige of the du 6 -k* for whe, ; hstin *e 
evening offerings (sizkur-gi 6 ) they list 2 gram-fed sheep for the Sacred 
S:und g butonly S l (large) grain-fed goat each for »rsag Nusk^ Nmum 
Inanna, Ninsun, Lugalbanda and Nintinugga; 2 lamb for ^ &£*< 
Mound, but just one lamb for the other gods (Tanret, AkkadtcalS [1979]). 
In aScT 1 441 again the Sacred Mound received 2 grain-fed sheep for the 
evethTg offering while the same gods as just mentioned received but 1 grac- 
ed sheep each (In each of the preceding 3 tablets, however, Enhl and Nin- 
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LSome of the many table* with .his entry regarding the Sacred Mound are AUCT 2 97, I^ngdon 
Archives ofDrehem 7 and MVN 13 124. 

2. Translation Westenholz Jena no. 160. 



hi receded much larger portions than did the Sacred Mound.) In BIN 3 571 
&e Sacred Mound received offerings of 2 quality grain-fed sheep, 2 regular 
gran-fed sheep and 2 large, grain-fed goats. None of the deities, w^ Se" 

orCe7L ; L an f d ^i 1, r ;r; d such ,arge ° fferi ^ s - in a ^ ° f °^i 

for the e-U4-7, the festival of the first phase of the moon, the Sacred Mound 
received a larger offering (2 grain-fed sheep, 1 gra in-fed gu 4 -e-us-sa sheep 
M^ SToT ^ "T ^^ ^^^KlandNinHl MVN13139) P 
WeH I 7 ' graln - fed ShCep and ! Iar e e S rain -*d goat for the 

Sacred Mound as an evening offering and but 1 large grain-fed goat for all 

Stf b r h Enlil ""^ t° rCCeiVed thC ^ ^on'lZaZS. 

SS^sZTZ I th i S * Cred M ° Und and f ° r the fi-t-offering 

(S39, MVN 3 173). Offenngs for the Sacred Mound in Nippur were provide! 
by other ernes, as noted in a Girsu text which refers to "provisions for the Sa 
cred Mound of Nippur" (TLB 3 146). 

Anf^T? M ° Un< ! ^ ^ ° bjeCt ° f S P ecial devoti °n throughout year 
And as noted m the above discussion, there was a special milk-offering aS 
ciated with its cult. This may have been part of a rimal for the fecZi* of 
die herds, for, as noted in the composition Catde and Grain, the Sacred 
Mound was the source for the power of the flocks. But during the seventh 
month, n received still further attention with its own festival, lert^a k y 

Mound er f ^ f^ ? g Ae natUrC ° f ** Spedal fetival for ^SacS 
Mound (as ld e from the normal attention the Sacred Mound at Nippur re- 
ceived throughout the year), was the occurrence of the festival on £ 27* 
and perhaps 28th of the month. These last days of a month were the time ^ 
observances involving the spirits of the dead 2 

The Sacred Mound, as did the ab/pu, covered a conduit to the world below 

etc Z f h ™\ thC SaCrCd M ° Und WaS m ° re P° s *- *» nature- 

erected perhaps over Enki's home, the subterranean waters of the atsu 
from which culture and civilization sprang. Thus the Sacred Mound Jfsa 
logical place through which to communicate with gods of the netherwor d 

U^CurTe ofMkad "T n h ° te t " ^ ^ *""* *«* <~ * ^ *™ 
ZVZ* u amCntS WCre (Hke) laments which Enid's ances- 

tors perform m the awe-inspiring duku, ..." Thus the festival of the Sacred 
Mound may have focused less on the site's positive aspect (i.e., the pice 
from which civilizauon came to mankind-which was more likely the theme 
of the cult practiced at the Mound throughout the year) , and more as anTp! 

o^al^ 

2. For festivals and rituah for the dead during the last days of the month, see pp. 454455 

3. For a d,scussion of the significance of the ab/pu, see pp. 259-261. 
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oropriate site from which to communicate with Enlil's ancestors, who resid- 
propnate sue u „ . prworld Whether the need to communicate with 

SE^Lltag with' the spirits below, cannot he ascertained from ex- 
"SSs "du 6 -ku and "kin-<Wina heing mentioned in a coUc* 

t^rfSu^F^-g^ 365 no . 14 ) records two grain-fed 
J^~ ^1 lltn^i; seventh month for e^^ 
an expression that is otherwise unknown to us. It is also possible that Ur (or 
"en Unik) notNippur, may have been the destination of these sheep. 

viii. S^apin-dug-a 

,he . of Enlil, let go of the plow and removed to good yoke. Thus du 8 
Inumioirsuuicit rrr ^ RM 17765) However, the 

SL. *i. G»o reference and to Nippur monrh „an>«. 

3uS=r -=:ttsrsf«ss-'~-*" 
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There are no references to a festival *ezem-gi5 ap in-du 8 -a in this month. 1 
However, one Drehem text (BIN 3 391) records a transfer of animals which 
were provisions for the plow-festival (ni-dab 5 -ezem-apin) . This document 
however, dates to the third month (SS8 ^ahx-da-^) and thus does not re- 
fer to a festival in Nippur in the eighth month. Landsberger notes several 
Drehem tablets dated from the 19th to the 21st of this month, which he sug- 
gested might refer to a festival. To these add another Drehem tablet which 
includes a long list of offerings dated to the 18th of the month (PDT I 92 
603). The references to lugal-ku 4 -ra in the texts Landsberger quotes are not 
a definite indication that a festival was occurring. The king may have provid- 
ed these offerings either as a part of his visit, as a personal offering, or as his 
royal responsibility for the upkeep of the religious functioning of the land. 
The gods had to be fed everyday and it was to be expected that the king per- 
sonally defrayed some of the expense. 

An ambiguous reference from Drehem to apin<lu 8 -a dated to iti eze m- 

Sul-gi records oxen for the Sacred Mound for the first lunar quarter, for the 

full moon for the (monthP/festival?) apin-du 8 -a (e-u 4 -15 apin-du 8 -a) and for 

those things placed at the temple, for the "Place of Adad," for the betrothal 

gift of Baba, for the new moon and for the "Place of Suen" (Or 47-49 16). 

ix- gan-gan-e / gan-gan-mu-e 

The ninth month is usually written beginning in the pre-Sargonic period 
as '"gan-gan-e. However, this is a shortened form for gan-gan-mu-e, which, 
as a month name, is attested in one pre-Sargonic text: mas-da-ri-a-i'igan-gan- 
mu-e-kam. That this longer form is correct, not a scribal error, can be noted 
in two occurrences of the festival name gan-gan-mu-e for which the month is 
named. The reading of the component gan-gan is established on the basis 
of Ur III references: ^ga-ga-e (TuM NF 1/2 27); ^gae-gag-e (TuM NF 1/2 
50) ; and lt] ga n -gan-ni (Steinkeller Sale Documents no. 45; YBC 9827 [unpub- 
lished]). In Cig-Kizilyay NRVN 1 71 a shortened orthography occurs: ^gan- 
gan-ka At Mari a semitized(?) form of the month name is attested: ITI K a-an- 
ga-na. 

Whereas the eighth month (<S is >apin-du 8 -a) is written with and without a 
g is-determinative, this ninth mon th is never attested with a gis-determinative 

1. MS522 (Touzalm Uri, [S46viii26]) from Drehem mentions the Great Offering (sfekur-gu-la) 
for the temples of Enhl and Ninlil on the 26th of the month. We are unaware of any festival in Nippur 
at this nme. Perhaps this was part of the festival of Sulgi. 

\^\ T ^ M 5 163> Which Westenh °k/"« 163 (without any possible knowledge of the two 
unpublished Oriental Institute tablets) suggested emending to iti^an-gan^<mu»^-kam 
S. A2978 and A4583. 

4. Collated Waetzoldt, OA 17 (1978), 60. 

5. Sec p. 226.' 
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*\ a «« it « unlikely that the term ^gan is related to the 
(^ugVn-gan-*) .and so it »»^J * which ite apdy suit s this 

term in our month. An occurrence « 8™* ^ the re liability of 

^ clouds come out" is ^J^™^^ slaughter" (CAD S 
The terxn ga.-gan « equa ed -* ^ d - f^ Interpretatio ns "(the 
66): [g]an-gan = iarga-laiu {» U J ap p ea rance of marauders 

month) murderers come out, referring ,to t pp forth , 

along the roads during this wintry ^fj^Z^on would not be 
or "(the month) murderers are expell^ (whose .mp ( } 

clear), are rather unlikely , -^ » ^^ ^ a meaning for g an(- 
("murderer") is unattested, nor are we awar ^ . g 

g an) aside from the above-referenced lexical text. 1 e 3 nQte § 

eauated ^^^J-^^^oC^^*"^ <* ** 

the term gan. etymology from Astrolabe B: fagoJ- ' . 

Landsberger dismissed as false the late etymogy Wa hrheit 

- -.T .j.*,, r-HFNUN^ uktammaru and suggesrcu i" 

to (= S E.GAL) « nu&iu (-HE.NUN) «« Erzeuf , ung von Lagerbier (im 

durfte sich dieser Monatsname auf die ^»8«g _ & m 

kultischen Haushalt) b^^.^^SS^SLi wahrscheinlich 
Gerat det Bierbereitung. ... ^^iZTZ^^n references to 

aieMonatsnam^^ 

gangannu as a potstand ™ eA ™° 7 £ u ^ lexical entries for ganga«n« 

rS^ ^S^rrel'eyer Sten with the g i § -determina- 
dvI.Xwe cannot support Landsberger's suggestion. 

! CT 24 40 39-40; d Gan also occurs in another late god list (CT 29 46 11). 

3. See Heimpel, Studies Sjoberg, 249. 

4. Quoted van Dijk GottirUedcr, 86 n. 17. 

5. See Sjoberg, TCS 3, 115. 

6.JNES8(1949),274n.72. sien ificance of these jars, note M. 

7. Oppenheim Beer, 45; CAD G 40^1. For the pos*ble cutac .agnrB ^ g> 
i J r Ske Nether World and Its Demzens at Ugant, Vtam > "» <V er Worid is said 

Cred^OoTenhagen, 1980^ «^-^^^^SS^5U — ^ 
to be "inside Mount W ^! "XLTc)SdenoL a large clay jar (for wine or o.l) f«ed 
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The ei g hth month at Ur III Uruk was named for a festival which occurred 
on the 28th of the month: ezem-ga-ma-am-mu-e, which, as a month name, 
was shortened in the one lexical attestation (5Rpl. 43) to ezem-[ga-ma-a]m- 
e. Noting that the names of these two Uruk and Nippur festivals are some- 
what similar, both month names were shortened by dropping the element -mu, 
both festivals occurred at the end of the month, and both festivals occurred 
around the same time of the year (month 8 at Uruk and month 9 at Nippur) , 
it is conceivable that these two festivals derived from the same original festi- 
val. However, even if this supposition is true, it is still unclear as to which of 
these two names was the orifjinal name or whether both names derived from 
a third, unpreserved form of the festival name. 2 

A reference to the "festival of gan-gan-e" occurs in an Ur III tablet from 
Nippur (BE 3 129 [SS7]): 40 se 30 ziz ni-ezem-ma-gan-gan-e "40 ban of barley 
and 30 ban of wheat, provisions for the gan-gan-e festival." Several unpub- 
lished Drehem tablets record offerings for the festival and indicate that the 
festival occurred at the end of the month. YBC 16875 (S43 ix) records oxen 
for the (festival of) gan-gan-e, the festival's position in the order of obser- 
vances indicating that the festival occurred after the 15th of the month: 

11 gU4-niga 6-U4-7 il kur-kur ku4 3 
4 gU4-niga e-U4-15 
4 gU4-niga gan-gan-e 

A 4583 records various animals brought as offerings for the ezem-gan-gan- 
mu-[e] on the 27th of the month. And A 2978 records catde offerings for the 
ezem-gan-gan-mu-e on the 25th. Another possible reference to this festival is 
a Drehem tablet dated to the 27th day (PDT II 922 [AS6 ix]) which records 
the Great Offering (sizkur-gu-la) for various shrines. The placement of this 
festival at the end of the month raises the possibility of its being connected 
with a netherworld motif. 

In a pre-Sargonic text the new moon festival of the month is mentioned: 
1 gukkal sag-ITI.SAR-gan-gan-e "one fat-tailed sheep for the New Moon festi- 
val of gan-gan-e" (Westenholz/eno 161), but this reference is to the monthly 
festival of the new moon, not a celebration specific to iti gan-gan-e. 



1. For this festival and month at Uruk, see pp. 213-214. 



2. Note the somewhat similar sounding reference to the cult of Enlil (Jones-Snyder SET 1 60, SS2 
si): 3 udu gfrgu-me-e d En-lil. An unpublished Umma tablet (Rosen 313 [AS6 xii], courtesy Jonathan 
Rosen) records an entry: 2 udu 1 ma! gvi-gu-mu-e d En-lil. These terms may refer to ritual dressing 
ceremonies for Enlil (gu e = balapu). Perhaps our month name, with pre-Sargonic variant gan-gan- 
mu-e cited above, might be related to these terms. 

3. For kur-kur ku 4 cf. Genouillac, TCL 2 AO 5513 r. 18 (S43 viii) which refers to the cult in 
Nippni: slzkur-kur-ku4. 
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X 1 . ktl-SUx(SlM) 

^Cktte and iti d Pa4 .kus-e occur.) According to Michalowsk. Kusu 
Tas a g o7de "s Xlde Z appearance primarily in magical and rel^ou, 
Texts However, Michalowski notes, the epithet ku-su 13 was frequently _ap- 
pHed aTto the grain-goddess. 2 Thus, perhaps, the absence of the theo- 
phonc element in our month name may indicate that the month was named 

™;dl s ^^^ 

bX (as) foddl for the grain-fed oxen, on the "^^^J^ 

SIM "S Sol berger cites an unpublished bulla dated to AS6 or IS2 with the 

lthitismhSa(TCS1138).However,evenwere this hypoconstic for our 

^SeNippur months comprised the most stable calendar in ancient Sum- 
er there being no changes to the months from the earnest recorded docu- 
ment down trough thf end of the Ur III period, with but one excepuon. 
?he monri-su x was replaced by **M. this latter month eventual y b. 
LguTed from the Old Babylonian period onward as a logogram for he ten* 
month in the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumenan calendar and m the Stan 

^eSt;^ 

festival associated with the month lti ku-su x . 



„ u a. a TT^mrr "Die Tempel und Gotterschreine von Nippur," Orientalia 44, 
V^Z^^I**^ one of the chape.s of the E k ur cornp.ex ^ 

( 2 For Lussion of the goddess Kusu. see P. Micha.owsfc, "The Torch and the Censer, S**. 
Hallo, 160-161. 

t^Sc^^ 
into the calendar. 
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x 2 . al>e 



The names of the months in Nippur remained constant from the earliest 
recorded documents, with the exception of this change from ^ku-sux to it*ar>e 
which had occurred at least by AS4 (Fish Catalogue 35) . In one Nippur text 
the orthography ,a ab-pa-e is attested (Cig-Kizilyay NRVN 1 90 [IS1]). Two 
tablets found in Ur contain the month names iti a-bi (UET 3 20 [AS1]) and 
**ab-bi (UET 3 722 [no year]). Sollberger suggested that these may be or- 
thographies for our Nippur month name. 1 However, this month (or a variant 
thereof) was probably quite common, as for example at Ishan Mizyad 2 A fes- 
tival and month '"ab-e had existed in pre-Sargonic and Sargonic Lagas (for 
which see our discussion of the Lagas calendar) and as the fifth month at 
Adab. At Mari a possibly semitized(?) form of the month name is attested: ITI 
ab-bi-in. 

The Nippur calendar was so venerated that it was the only city calendar 
able to withstand political pressure to rename a month in honor of Sulgi's 
30th jubilee. To make a change from *ku-su x to *ab-e after so many years 
could not have been a trivial matter. Unfortunately, an examination of the 
scribal names and contents of the tablets from Nippur dated to the tenth 
months in the reigns of Amar-Suen and Su-Sin provides no pattern as to the 
adoption of the new month name. 
^ No festivals are recorded on any Nippur tablets dated to the tenth month 

1 ku-su x . However, there are several Drehem documents dated to the tenth 
month which refer to the ab-e festival in Nippur, the earliest dating to AS1 x 
26-27 (Sigrist Rochester): ni-ezem-ma-ab-e- d Sul-gi-ra ... sa Nibru ki "(sheep, 
lambs and goats as) festival provisions for the ab-e festival of Sulgi ... for Nip^ 
pur." This tablet may refer to the very first observance of the ab-e festival in 
Nippur. Later attestations are from AS4 (AASF B 92 417, ^ezem-mab-min) ■ 

2 udu-niga 2 sila4-niga g«gu-za-<JSul-gi-ra 1 udu-niga 1 sila4-niga 1 udu ki-a-nag 
Ur-"Nammu iti ezem-ma-ab-e d Sul-gi-ra u Ur- d Nammu ... sa Nibru^ "2 grain- 
fed sheep and two grain-fed lambs for the seat of Sulgi; 1 grain-fed sheep 1 
grain-fed lamb and 1 (regular) sheep for the funerary shrine of Ur-Nammu 
for the month of the ab-e festival for Sulgi and Ur-Nammu ... for Nippur"- 
AS6 x (Nies UDT 177): ni-ezem-ma-ab'-[e] dgul-gi-ra "(offerings for the 
throne of Sulgi); supplies for the ab-e festival of Sulgi ... for Nippur" and 
from SS4 x 13 (Owen NATN 914): 1 sah-ze-da ki-a-nag- d Amar- d Suen-ka-se 
ezem-ab-e ... zi-ga ... sa-Nibru ki "1 pig disbursed for the funerary shrine of 
Amar-Suen (for) the ab-e festival in Nippur." Another possible occurrence 



l.AfO 17 (1954/56), 19. 
2. See p. 132. 
S. See p. 226. 
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of the ab-e festival in Nippur on the 13th or 14th of the month is on a Dre- 
hem tablet dated the 13th day, (SS9 x [the coronation month of Ibb-Sm], 
BIN 3 587). Sigrist chronicles Ibbi-Sin's activities in Ur, Uruk and Nippur 
during the month, and on the 13th of the month in Nippur the uzu-a-bal of- 
fering and the Great Offering (sizkur-gu-la) were performed The presence 
of bodi these offerings (as well as the possible significance of Nippur on the 
13th) suggests that this was the occasion of the ab-e-festival, an important 
event for" Ur III king, particularly one whose father had just died During 
the 23rd and 28th of this same month also the uzu-a-bal offering, the Great 
Offering (sizkur-gu-la), and royal offerings were recorded in Nippur (CT 32 
17) , whfch, whenTonsidered with the earliest reference quoted above which 
dates to the 26th and 27th, suggests that ab-e activities may have lasted for a 
minimum of half a month and perhaps as long as the entire month. _ 

Noting that there are no other references from Nippur to offerings to he 
funerary shrines of the Ur III kings during festivals, the ab-e festival in Nip- 
pur maThave centered solely about the deceased Ur III lungs, and was not a 
paternalia for the general populace. 

The adoption of a month named for an Ur III king throughout the Sum- 
erian calendars always occurred during the life of the monarch; it was never 
ntended to memorialize a deceased ruler. Thus there may have been great 
pressure applied upon the Nippur religious community by Amar-Suen and 
L Ur political/religious establishment to perpetuate the greatness and 
memory of the divine Sulgi, especially since Nippur had never named a 
monlL Sulgi. This may have been the basis for the adoption of a foreign 

in honor of the deceased monarch. The festival, which became the unique 
elSous event of the month, caused the replacement of the month name 
Slsu x by *ab^. Upon the death of Amar-Suen, the festrval in Nippur was 
already firmly established, and thus the now dead Amar-Suen was also me- 
morialized in the ceremonies. 

During the fifth month, ^e-IZI-gar, ceremonies for the deceased were 
observed probably by most of the populace of Nippur for their dead rela- 
tiverThe major distinction between that observance and the newly adopted 
ab-e practice may well have been that the ab-e observance was political in na- 
ture devotion probably restricted to just the deceased Ur III kings, and ob- 
servance relegated to the religious and political elite of Nippur. 



XI. 



ud-dunif. 



In the pre-Sargonic documents the eleventh month of the Nippur calen- 
dar was written consistently i*ZlZ.A. Two other orthography are attested 
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from later periods: a shortened form !ti ZlZ in the Ur III period (Owen NATN 
918) and iti ZlZ.A.AN (5R no. 29 and lexical lists) in the first millennium B.C. 
Nippur months names are not genitival formations in which ITI, "month" 
is the first part of the construct, "the month of ..." Thus ZIZ.A is not a geniti- 
val formation "of emmer." A type of emmer(?) ZlZA.KADU 8 is attested in a 
pre-Sargonic document from Nippur (Westenholz/ena 168). The later bilin- 
gual lexical series HAR-ra = )}ubullu contains the entry ziz^-a = MIN (=.$«/- 
tum) 1 ; however, the Nippur and Old Babylonian forerunners do not contain 
this entry. 2 The most commonly attested pre-Sargonic terms for emmer are 
ziz and ZIZAN. Note CAD K 536 sub kunaiu for ZlZ. ud -ra A .AN = kunaSu and 
ud-ra Z1Z.AAN = ud-ru-u 3 and even more significantly MSL 15 OB Diri 
(DN9:37, reference courtesy M. Civil) : ud-du-ru ZlZ.A = ud-du-ru-u. The term 
ud-duru 5 occurs also in an Old Babylonian list of offerings to Nusku: a-na 
tu7-ud-duni5 "for emmer-porridge." 4 

On the basis of a pronunciation /udra/ or /udduru/, the month name 
should be read ui ud-durus. For the sign ZlZ having a reading ud note CT 35 
7 34: ZlZ = ud = ti-ik-tum (a type of flour) . Our assertion is strongly supported 
by two Nippur tablets, one containing a syllabic orthography: ili ud-du-ru-u 
(Owen NATN 311) and another: ui ZlZ.A-u (Cig-Kizilyay NRVN 1 98) . Further 
supporting evidence for this reading is the orthography: in u-ZlZ (AUCT 2 
28) for the shortened form of the month name. Lastly a Nippur document 
(BE 3 1 1 7 iii 44) contains the orthography i,;i ud-ra, a playful rendering of our 
month name. 5 And at Old Babylonian Mari this Sumerian month name is re- 
flected in the semitized month name ITI u-ud-ri-im. 6 

Aside from the standard celebration of the new moon (Westenholz Jena 
82), no festival is attested during this month. 

xii. se-kin-ku5 

The month ll:i se-kin-ku5 is the most common month name among the cal- 
endars of the Sumerian cities, due to the importance of the barley harvest. 
In the pre-Sargonic period this month is attested as the twelfth month in 
Nippur and as the first month in Ur and in one of the Lagas/Girsu calendars. 
In the Sargonic period iti se-kin-ku 5 was the twelfth month in Adab. And by 

1. CAD S 106 sub saltu A; MSL 11 82 132 reads raq-tum. 

2. MSL 11 122 and 157. 

3. AHw 835 has incorrectly listed the Akkadian term sub parru II. For an in-depth discussion of 
the terms ZlZ, ZIZ.AN, zizu, and kunaiu, see M. Powell, Bulletin on Sumerian Agriculture 1 (1984), 51-52. 

4. M. Sigrist, "Offrandes dans le temple de Nusku, "JCS 29 (1977), 170. 

5. We thank A. Cavigneaux for his collation and suggested reading of this reference. 

6. ARMT 26/1 248: u-ud^ri-im and ARM IX 97:26: i-nu-ma u-[u)d'-ri-im. We thank A. Cavigneaux 
Sot his suggested readings for both these texts. A collation of ARMT 26/1 248 by Durand has 
confirmed the reading u-vd-ri-im, rather than u-vm-ri-im (see AHw 1447; NABU 1989/4, 66). 
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the Ur III period it had become the first month in Umma, the twelfth (and 
later first) month in Drehem and the eleventh month in Lagas/Girsu. At 
Mari during the Ur III period a month ili KIN is attested. 1 

In pre-Sargonic Nippur and Laga§ the month is written ,u se-kin-ku 5 , while 
at Lagas an elongated form iu se-kin-ku 5 -ra also is attested. At Sargonic Adab, 
besides the expected orthographies W S e-kin-ku 5 and ^se-kin-ku 5 -ra, several 
texts contain the form iti 5e-kin x (SE/SE+KIN)-a and in Sargonic and Gutian 
Laga§ the month is written ^Se-kin^SE+KINj-a. During the Ur III period the 
form iti §e-kin-ku5 (as well as a native month lU Se-sag-ku 5 ) is attested at 
Umma, at Drehem the forms ^se-kin-kuB and iti kin-ku 5 (MVN 8 191 and 
MVN 5 38) , and at Ur, Nippur and Lagas/Girsu an orthography " 1 §e-kin-ku 5 . 
From this pattern it can be discerned that the month names employing the 
signs kin x (SE+KIN) and kin x (SE/SE+KIN) are always followed by -a, never by - 
kus, and that these two signs never occur in the month name in the pre-Sar- 
gonic or Ur III periods. 

Although not occurring in the pre-Sargonic month name at Lagas, the 
sign SE+KIN is attested in pre-Sargonic Lagas in the terms se-SE+KIN.SE+KIN 
and SE+KIN.SE+KIN where, from context, the term denotes a process in the 
harvesting of grain. 2 In the Ur III period both the duplicated verbal form 
SE+KIN.SE+KIN 3 and the form SE+KIN occur. 4 

Various readings of this month name appear in current publications: se- 
kin-ku 5 , se-gur 10 -ku 5 , gur x -ku 5 , and se-sag 18 -ku 5 . In the following analysis we 
suggest that the month name is to be read se-kin-ku 5 . The element kin (or 
kin x (SE+KIN) and kin x (SE/SE+KIN) in the month names se-kin-ku 5 and se- 
kin x -a) is related to the term kin-ak "to perform work" and not to KIN/gur 10 

"to harvest." 

Noting glosses in the first millennium B.C. recension of HAR-ra=*u&MMu 
xxiv 173 5 indicating that KIN.KIN in the term se-KIN.KIN is to be read gurgur: 
se.g^-g^KIN.KIN, Oppenheim suggested that since the compound verbal 
form se KIN.KIN was to be read se gur 10 -gur 10 , the verbal form se SE+KIN. 
SE+KIN (which he viewed as just a variant of se KIN.KIN) should therefore also 
be read as gu rx -gur x . 6 Based upon this assumption, he further postulated 
that the orthographies TUK.KIN and TUK.SE.KIN were interchangeable in 
meaning, identifying a type of plow, and based upon this KIN/SE.KIN interr 
change of the unreplicated form, he suggested that they be read gurio and 



1. See p. 280. 

2. See Selz WirUchaftsurkunden, 210-211 for references. 

3. E.g. Gomi, BJRL 64 (1981) no. 42: se^E+KlN-SE+KIN and Sigrist Rochester 229. 

4. E.g. AUCT 3 492: nu-ii-SE+KIN; Acta Sum 4 (1982) , 13: Se SE+KIN-a. 

5. MSL1182. 

6. Eamcs Coll 51 and 143. 
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KSEt?" ^ d *"■ having postulated a reading *«« for Ae «*«- 

* Wku 5 7 SUggC ** ^ NiPPUt m ° nth name WaS to be ' ead 

We concur with Oppenheim's observation that se KIN-KIN is to be read se 
gur 10 -gur 10 , not only on the basis of the gloss, but on the basis of literary pas- 
sages from the Fanner's Almanac 1 in which an -r Auslaut for KIN.KIN Occurs 
(note the sound play in line 74 between se gur 10 , se ur 5 and gur): 

74. se KIN.KIN-ru-da-zu-de Se ur 5 nam-ba-gur-e-en 

75. U4 a-ba-ka KIN.KIN-ra-ab 

78. 3-am hu-mu-ra-ab-KIN.KIN-re 

The implications of these literary passages, coupled with the gloss cited by 

Oppenheim, is that as a compound verbse KIN.KIN is to be read se eur 1ff «ur,„ 

(as is se SE+KIN.SE+KIN) when meaning "to harvest." However, the reading of 

HN as /gur/ m the verbal form se-gur 10 is not germane to the pronunciation 

S? Ur ™° nt *id amC ' SinCC HN in the m ° nth name is never * verbal form, thus 
se-KIN or *^e-KIN-ra. Rather the month is always written either '^se-klN-a 
or se-KIN-ku 5 . The actual verb in these forms is -a or -ku 5 

As previously noted, in the Sargonic period when the month was written 
with the signs SE+KIN or SE/SE+KIN the form was always followed by -a (never 
by an -r Auslaut!). The same holds true in the Ur III period. In the Umma 
gurus-worker texts, the workers are frequently assigned the chore se-KIN-a 
Although this expression occurs hundreds of times, there is never an Auslaut 
after the KIN-sign, always -a. Thus the verb in these references is not se gur 10 
(KIN), but rather an auxiliary form se-KIN a, similar in construct to se-KIN ak 
(£n7£ rates:.^ (ThC tCrm 1S ' ^ rCality ' ^°^us with se gur 10 
This verbal auxiliary form -a is peculiar to compounds utilizing KIN Other 
instances of this form KIN-a in which -a serves as an auxiliary verb may be: se 
e-HN-a (Sauren Wirtschaftsurkunden, 45); lu-al-KIN-a (CAD Z 63 sub zaqtu)- 
me-n-KIN-a (M.E. Cohen Lamentations, 582); gir-KIN-a and [KAxBAD]-KIN-a 



1. Manuscript courtesy M. Civil. 

2. A tantalizing passage for discerning the pronunciation of the exDression Krw* u * „, ,• n 
^flab.c passage fro m the Old Baby.onian recension of the ^SlTsl^Z ? ^ 

5) biuug-ga-dinwne-er-mah-a me-Se ti-na gub-bu 
bulug-ga-dingir-mah me-e se'-na gub-bu-u 

6) kurzi-ginjpeipeJeSe^i^in KIN-a su-ub-bu 

kur zi-g^-in peJ-pes* Se-gi 4 -in sub x (SIPA)-us-bu-u' 
Weare indebted to A. Cavigneaux for his suggested transliteration of this difficult line We had 
»»^er, the thought of an Akkachan derivative Sip-ri (KIN = Hpm) is hardly appealing Unfortunate* 
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„oo u - \ ,„H in 7 a a-KIN-a (CADS 81 sub sakpuA). Evidence of 

an auxiliary comparable to -du„, -ak, and -di: 

268. gir-KIN-a 

269. gir-KIN-du n -ga 

270. gir-KIN-ak-a 

271. gir-KIN-di 

q- o n Mdn a (as noted above in Nabnitu E) can be a construction par- 

, ,' v ^d?2Whe Ur III texts always write kin-a (never *KIN-ra) in 

allel to kin-ak; and (2) the Ur ill tex y . Ae context 

se-kin-a, it is likely thatthe ^rms ^^^"UWSH*** « to 

^^oXamesisu.edinac^s^n^^^^ 
ak "to work." Thus the month names 'V-KIN-k^, se SE+KIN a a 
£*SZ are not directly related to the verbal form se-gur lo( KIN) to har 

month, in the same position as tne mpp sem itized form 

out Mesopotamia to designate the twelfth -on* ^mer ly a em ^ 

of Sumerian ^^'^iS^^^nrd-^^ (m 
Nippur calendar month. In the Man texts the ^P? 

second Sippar month name is ITI Gusisi, a semiu^cu 

pur month rri g*4**"- argume nt that the month name should 

k La 1^-e ^TZ^o^l of the Umma month name se-sag- 
be read *^" ™ £* °L_ iti §e . saK -ku 5 and Wge-]dn-ku B are plentiful- 
ly. At Umma both month names se sag ku 5 m 

ly attested as the name of ^^^£££±** andW 
other contexts has a value /sag/, and sine interpreted 

kin-ku 5 occur at Umma ^Z^ZT^S^er, this hypothesis is 

as being simply a ^^^,^2^5 occL *9 frequently at Umma, 
unacceptable sm e tenant se ^ 5 ^ ^^ rf ^ 



NIPPUR 



Babylonian period! Statistically this should not be the case were the common 
sign -sag- but a variant for the less common value -sag n 

The name of the third month in the Adab calendar ^se-sag-sige-ga indi- 
cates that se-sag is a valid term in its own right and is not a variant forfe-KIN ' 
The Adab month name '"5e-sag-sig 6 -ga means the month "(when) the early 
barley prospers. Note the similar expression SE.GlS.i b ar-pu SIG 5 "the early 
sesame wxll prosper."* Thus -sag- in the Umma month name means "early " 
thus the month) when the early grain is cut." The form se-sag-ku 5 is quite 
powhly the original Umma name for the first month, and se-kin-ku, be- 

wdwlf n SlmU r *T and Wide - usa & e > was ^ntually used at Umma as 
well. (At Umma the earher attested of the two orthographies is *se-sag-ku, 
which occurs on two Umma tablets bearing the earlier year formulae mu-2- 
fcam-us-sa-bi and mu-4-kam-us [MVN 4 134 and 135] ) 3 

For the reading of the sign KUD in our month name as ku 5 , see Oppen- 
nTi?0^ f 14 ^ herein ^ CheS thC Neo - B ^nian text Strassmeier 

«£ JSLrn 5 ? if n0tC alS ° CAD E 338 (A III/5:37 ) : ku " u K ™ = 

ia SE.KIN.KUD e-se-du ku is the pronunciation of KUD in SE.KIN.KUD (mean- 
ing) esedu. Also note the Old Babylonian variant: *[s]e-k[in]-ku (CT 8 pi 
14 a). For se ku 5 "to process grain" note Curse of Akkad 125-126- ka-se-nu- 
kusHia se i-ni-in-ku 5 su-kalam-ma-ta se ba-da-an-ku 5 "He has grain processed 
at the door where it is forbidden. With the labor of his country he has grain 



1 MSL 16 112 268-271 reads KIN in this context as sigis- 

2 See pp 206-207 for the calendar at Ishan Mizyad. 

I J-M Durand, ARMT 26/1 248 and ARM 9 97:26 ; D. Charpin, NABU 1989/4, 66. 



*£l c ""Sumenan AgncuUurt 1 (1984), 67: "The meaning "lafe" is well estabfohed for 

bo* the Sumenan and Akkadian words, butwhether this refers to a specific type of S o t ,ll 

CLr"™ « ^r g - iS T StCd fa * e NiPPUr f0remnner t0 Sb-XilV (MSL 1 1 l!T 45 ) asTe fas 
r^L f L ^l " 13 " ^erunner (MSL 1 1 159 18). In the later bilingual recensL of Hh XXr^ 

S ffi ffe i ff d Z 7 7 7noA^ I^ZZ me f oned in e T' but note 5eSAG " 

Lr^,^. • .■ t - r i IUAUL). It is indeed quite surprising that a barlev troe or 

terfey description wh.ch occurs in the month names in Umma and Adab should never ^ccurTjy 

^)S313 subT^' «w "^^ * P r ° f -°" -olved in the processing o bar'y 
(CADS 313 sub Samrfu B). Landsberger's general interpretation of the term se-sag as "early barley" 

year}, rather than denoung a particular species of barley. 
2. CAD D 62 sub damSqu mng. 1. 

e«,L A o^7 C dOCUment u ° m Adab (A 835+84 °' Zhi 4<iflA 337 > contains *«= *™ §e^ag-ku 5 in a 
^T^etd "•* T"* nam ^ * ni - 5frsa g- tu 5--- However, remembering that A^fs the d^ 

-toe calendar contams the month -fe-gdg^ this cannot be viewed as prc^ffor the r«Jin£2 
agll-kus-InthisAdabtextswagprobablymeans-earlybarley." g 
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The only clear reference to the ezem-se-kin-ku 5 festival at Nippur is in a 
Drehem text (Boson Tavolette 24 [AS7]): "2 grain-fed oxen as a royal maSdar- 
i^offering for the se-kin-ku 5 festival (ezem-se-kin-kug) in Nippur." Two oth- 
er texts ( 'Atigot 4 no. 77 and Forde Dakota no. 47) mention ezem-se-kin-ku 5 , 
but no city is recorded. As already observed by Falkenstein, 1 a Drehem tablet 
dated to the 13th day, the 12th month (Wse-kin-ku 5 ) of S47 records the dis- 
bursement of grain-fed oxen for the Sacred Mound for the a-ki-ti-se-km-kug 
and for Nintinugga (SA 47, RA 9 [1912] , pi. ii SA 47) and another (Fish C**- 
alogueSV) records offerings for Enlil and Ninlil ... saa-ki-ti ... saNibru* for 
AS5 xii 10 Thus the festival seems to have been celebrated around the ful 
moon There are several literary references to the harvest (buru 14 ) festival 
of Enlil, which may well be the ezem-se-kin-ku 5 at Nippur: "Asnan, like a 
beautiful maiden, appears; she lets the crop for the great festival of Enlil 
come up heavenward" (Winter and Summer 59-60; PSD B 217) and "the har- 
vest (is) the great festival of Enlil" (Nisaba and Enki; PSD B 219). 

xiii. diri-se-kin-kU5 

The common name for the intercalary month in Nippur is iti-diri-se-kin- 
ku 5 . However, in one text dating to S33 the month iti§e-kin-ku 5 -min is attest- 
ed (Owen NATN 827) . . 

There are festivals mentioned in months twelve and thirteen for carnelian 
statues. One text dated to IS2 xii (iti e zem- d me-ki-gal) lists offerings for the 
first half of the month. For day 6 the tablet includes a royal offering of 10 
ewes, 3 male-goats, and 2 goats for Ninlil and 2 sheep for Nanna for die tem- 
ple of Ninlil for the Festival of the Carnelian Statue of Enhl (ezem-^gug- 
alam- d En-lil-la). See p. 155 for the Festival of the Carnelian Statue of Su-Sin 
for days 6 and 7 of the twelfth month at either Ur or Nippur. 




THE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. 

Ur 



IT^S^X:™ C ° ntain ni \ e m ° nth namCS - ™" - ^renc. 
ofthemonirrn^^^ 

iti se-kin- r ku 5 n 

^ezem-mah- d Nin-a-zu 5 -ka 

u 'ab-gir-gU7- d En-ki-ka 

i ti ne-gir x 

) u ezem-mah- d Nanna 

m amar-sag-gu7- d Nanna 

!ti a-ki-ti 

lt! su-es- d Nanna 
lti ezem-mah- d Nin-e-gal 

a) se-kin- r ku5 1 

The pre-Sargonic Ur tablet U.4385 is dated to Wse-kin- r ku i i,« «, rf • 
damaged after the sign KIN, with the traces possibly of Ae bo Uom o^Z" 
■£ Another pre-Sargonic Ur text (UET i SuppLenTL 1 ^ecord^ ?$ 
goats (as an offenng) for the new moon of m KU 5 " (u 4 -sakar m ktt t . 
Th* latter tablet is dated to the month iti su-es- d N^n a IfTh^ "^ " f 

m the calendar. However, it is also possible that the term m*rr -, 

note the proper name of a month'but „*!£££££%> "* ^ ^ 



b) ezem-mah;-dNin-a-zu5-ka 



The pre-Sargonic Ur tablet U.4388 is dated to the month *ezem mah 
Wzu 5 -ka, which evolved into *ezem- d Nin-a-zu in the N^S^ 



1. Friedrich Festschrift, 175. 



aiSToZZZl S5?0? ^ 2 ^ '— ^ Cdited ta ^ti-Po.ponio Ur^y M . 
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c) aWr-gu7- d En-ki-ka 

^omponio *54 suggests --^S^ 
no . 15) be emended to ab^IR<^_ -be read ab J* , 

ki-ka quite likely means ^^.^iZnL texts, see Salonen Fis- 
For ab-BA, ab-gir and grr-ba i* fl* » 3 as a discussion of our month 
cherei 128-130. For the ^^^^ (H 6chberg, 1985) 16, wherein 
name, see Bauer, ^f*"*^^^^* nle referring to the 

d) ne-girxCUM) , 

The possible relationship between ^^SSS^^ 
* NE .UM at Ur, "^f^^t G ne o^ne I* texts (UET 2 Sup- 
been discussed by Selz, NABU 1989 25 , ^ u a relationsnip 

trr h eT=^-^^^ £* — - * 

Supplements. 46). The term N1LUM •« eweswere sup- 
discerned in two entnes: 10 u 8 mas-da ^n a n £ Supphmmt no. 39: "2 
plied asa ma id«n*offerin g for the NE.UM a ^ ^ fl^ ^ & 
fat-tailed sheep, 2 rams, 1 ^she-goa -^ and ^Sanence.of^«»«^ . 
wa ^naK>ffering for the «^™^ ° ^ udu NE . UM -se ba-gid "anox 
in this text are: gu 4 udu NE.UM gl s e ^ ^ h were supp lied for 
and sheep ... NE.UM were ^{^^L^ ba-gid "1 ox and 

JZZZ£^~2EA SemiJc calendar month 
name Kinunu ("brazier ). ,„,JWr for /UM/ in this and in other 

Set doe, not of** ™^££S »o~, -"* -^ 
pre&rgonic occurrence., howeve^ he ^ ^ 




UR 



^JS ™ ^ e I T girx and both terms ne and * ir * p robabl y den °te a 

* caoer Thus the month name might be a hendiadys meaning "(month of) 
all the braziers" or "(the month of) torches and braziers." Bo& terms prob- 
ably derive from one original word denoting objects which were set afire to 
provide heat and light, thus braziers, torches, etc., which developed into the 
variant /ne(r)/ ,/gir/, and possibly /gur/. This may be further noted in 
gir 4 = krru oven, and the existence of the term hum, "oven" (although the 
two lexical references indicates a value /dinig/ for KI.NE in this latter in 

S n a C n e d [CAD K t m u ^ NE - Sign ^ a ValUC '*«'' ^ ^ -dLg S 
g.9 and gir 10 thereby showing a relationship between the Sumerian mor- 
phemes /ne/ and /gir/. The lexical lists clearly indicate a reading /ne/ for 
NE when meaning "brazier" ( S b II 10 [quoted CAD K 393 sub «„!„„]):„« 
NE = fe « M The term KINE, "brazier, " can be pronounced as /ne/ or /gune/ 
(CAD *to).* And the Auslaut-r for /(gu)ne/ when meaning "brazL" is 
attested in Kagal 1 370 (CAD ibidem) : gu-KI.NE-ra. Thus the NE-sign should be 
read /ne(r)/ when meaning "brazier" or, perhaps, "torch " 

al referlncTs^ 1 ^^ 7 *" ^ ***** ^ ** discemed from analyzing sever- 
>■ The UM-sign has an Auslaut -r, as noted by Selz (see above) ; 

>■ The god name ^UM-dagal-la (CT 25 pi. 27 i 1) is a variant for dKili- 
dagal-la (3R 69 no.5 76: dRili- ki-li-da-gal dagal) . These mo texts are 
duplicates of the same god list and the entry preceding dKi IMagaI . 
la in 3R is d Gir-gal, the juxtaposition of these two entries obviously 
based upon the similarity of the sounds /gir(i)gal/ and /kilida- 
gal/. Thus UM and kili are variants, which can easily be understood 
if a value /gir(i)/ for the UM-sign is acknowledged; 
>* Pre-Sargonic and Old Babylonian lexical lists of bird names utiliz- 
ing the UM-sign provide possible variants and orthographies sup- 
porting the reading giri x for UM. An Old Babylonian forerunner to 
tjh XVIII contains an entry which perhaps should be read girL(UM)- 
g.r 10 -n gamU sen (CT 6 u ffi 4) ^ & ^^ ^ ££> 

iche di uccelli, " OA 1 7 ( 1 978) , 1 67: 
iii 4 na muSen 

5 giri x (UM) mu5en 3 

6 girix-hur muSen 



1. Salonen Fischerd, 204. 

2. Langdon Myologies, 157. ^-NE-UM(a)-izi-gar und itu-GUD.DU-izi : 



1. Selz, op. dt, notes the possible relevance of these two Akkadian terms in this context 
eonl?°K ^ H - NEand 0ther temS for " oven '" as weU * a discussion of the use and 
^TS* ° VenS ' ^ * ^^ " DiC 6fe " <~ *« ^sopot^ier," 4LT 

3. However, note MEE 3 113 for UN"" 11 "". 
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7 girix-nun 11 "^ 11 
Line 5 - The entry directly after ni™*» in m XVIII is gW^)" 
musen where as the entry after na™ Sen above we read gin x musen . 

Line 6 - Cf. MSL 8/2 139 255b: kir 4 -bur muSen . 
Line 7 - See the following bullet for the gods d G ir-nun and d Giri x 
(UM)-nun in the Fara texts. 
> In the Fara school texts there is a reference to a god Win 

(Deimel Pantheon 4) and another to a god d G ir-nun (SL 337). 
^ The expression gir x (UM) ki-ra-ra occurs in a hymn to Ninsina: P*fr 
nigin-gar-ra-ke 4 su us-u-de gir x (UM) ki ra-ra-de, "who pushes open 
the d?or to the storehouse, who ... the oven(?)." 2 And the similar 
expression gi-ru ki-ra-ra occurs in a hymn to Ningiszida: en <*Nin- 
gi^-zi-da ki-r [a ki-ra-ra] with variants gi-ra gi-ra-ra and gi-ru ki-ra-ra, 
"Lord Ningiszida ... the oven(?)." 3 This expression is obviously a 
wordplay based upon the repetition of the sound /gira/; however 
the meaning of ki-ra-ra is unclear. 4 The reference UM ki ra (RGTC 
1, 165) may be related to this usage. 
^ Note WVDOG 43 no. 77 (VAT 9128; M. Lambert, RA 47 [1953] , . 
85) iii 10-11: gir x (UM)-nagar gir 14 -nagarna-gar. This list of pre-Sar- 
gonic names (and terms?) contains, as Lambert points out several 
variant entries one right after the other (e.g.iv8-9:bun-m-tibu-nx-u). 

Thus the evidence strongly indicates a reading /gir(i)/ for the UM-sign 
and thus a reading /negir/ for NE.UM. , mii( . p 

Possibly the eighth Ebla month, "'NE.GAR, was named for the observance 
of I Si simillr in nature to the Brazier Festivals Ebla mon* per- 
haps being pronounced Kinunu. Quite likely the Ebla orthography NE.GAR 
Sid b/Ld ne-gar, thereby being parallel to ^"^^ 
(UM) meaning "brazier," rather than reading izi-gar, to light a fire. Note 
the X 2 4- NE-gar lugal "2 fig trees for the brazier( ? ) of the king on a 
pre-Sargonic tablet from Mari dating to the sixth month. 

1 <?,., R. Biro OIP 99 47 for the za-mi hymn to d Nin-UM (- d Nin-giri (?)) who seems to be a 

this latter reference is an epithet of Nergal, not Inanna. 

2 SRT 6 iii 3 (cf. W. Ph. Romer, AOAT 1, 295). 

3 Ningiszida Hymn A line 8 (A.W. Sjoberg, StOr 46 [1975] , 301ff.) . 

'.The term ^(-ra) occurs in the composition Luga.banda and to :J ^ j^ 

terms being used with the expression ki-ra-ra. 

5. D. Charpin, "Tab.ettes presargoniques de Mari." MARI 5 (1987). 79 no. 19. 



UR 

In summary, the UM-sign has a reading /gir(i)/. This reading giri x is ap- 
propriate in the Ur month name "i n e-gir x (UM), since the element NE in this 
context probably refers to a "brazier" and /gir/ as in the sign GIR4 also de- 
notes a brazier. These month names may mean: iti ne-gir x (UM) "(the month 
of) the braziers"; "*ne-IZI-gar: "(the month) the lamps/braziers are lit"; and 
1 gu 4 -ra-IZI-mu-mu: "(the month) the braziers (?) are lit." The Nippur month 
ne-IZI-gar was the fifth month, thus not a festival akin to the kinunu festival 
which occurred in the winter. More likely the Nippur month name referred 
to the fires which were kindled during the paternalia to aid the netherworld 
spirits when leaving the dark netherworld for their ancestral homes. In the 
pre-Sargonic period the term ezem ("festival") is unattested in the Girsu 
month name, although one Nec-Sumerian text does contain the element 
ezem in the month name: iti ezem-gu 4 -ra-IZI-mu-mu (MVN 6 105). The Ur III 
Girsu month gu 4 -ra-IZI-mu-mu was the second month of the year. Thus it too 
was probably not related to the kinunu festival. 

e) ezem-mah,- d Nanna 

The "great festival of Nanna" (UET 2 Supplement nos. 40 and 45 and 
U.4385) involved offerings to Inanna, as well as to Nanna, as noted in a text 
which records 3 cows and sheep for Inanna and Nanna which were con- 
sumed at the "great festival of Nanna" (UET 2 Supplement no. 45) : ezem-mah- 
Nanna-ke 4 i-gu 7 . This month is presumably the full form of the later Ur III 
month ■toezem-mah, named for the "great festival" which centered about the 
cult of Nanna. 

f) amar-sag-gu7- d Nanna 

The complete month name occurs on the Ur tablet, U.4390. The form 
; & amar-sag-gu 7 occurs on UET 2 Supplement no. 43 and a still shorter form 
ID amar-sag in UET 2 Supplement no. 42. Albert! and Pomponio suggest that 
this month refers to an offering of the amar-sag-bird, a type of duck. 1 Since 
the fourth month of the Ur III calendar refers to the offering of the u 5 -bi- 
bird, perhaps this pre-Sargonic Ur month may also have been the fourth 
month of the year, the u 5 -bi-bird eventually replacing the amar-sag-bird in 
the cult ritual for the month. 2 



1. See Salonen Vogel, 116-118; add the reference MVN 13 740 = Owen, ZA 71 (1981), 29-47. 
1985 2 ) ? 16 a diSCUSSi ° n ° f *" m ° nth name ' See J" Bauer ' AltorientaUstische Notiun no. 25 (Hochberg, 
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g) a-ki-ti 

This month should, of course, correspond to the seventh month in the Ur 
III Ur calendar. Another early attestation of the month ^a-ki-ti, provenience 
unknown, concerns the hiring of workers (MVN 3 12). The earliest occur- 
rence of the term a-ki-ti is in a list of barley rations from Suruppak (Jestin 
TSS 881 obv. ii l'-3'): [— ] a-ki-ti e-kur e-zi. 

h) su-es- d Nanna 

The only occurrence of the term su-e§ aside from the month name is from 
a pre-Sargonic document from Ur recording the delivery of catde and sheep 
for cultic purposes (UET 2 Supplement no. 46 iii 3): 1 udu-nita 1 us udu x x 
(x)-a su-es- d Inanna e-ta-e ba-gid "1 ram, 1 ewe and ... sheep were delivered 
... for the su-es of Inanna." Unfortunately, it is unclear from this one refer- 
ence whether su-e§ connotes a type of offering, a shrine/building, or a festi- 
val/ritual. 1 

i) ezem-mah- d Nin-e-gal 

Although the cult of Ninegal was continued into the Ur III period at Ur> 
there is no mention of a great festival in her honor during the Ur III period. 
Discussing a hymn apparently written during the reign of Iddin-Dagan of 
Isin, Jacobsen notes the relationship between the epithet Ninegal and the 
goddess Inanna: "the king took on the identity of the god Ama-ushumgal- 
anna and as such married Inanna, who was almost certainly incarnated in the 
reigning queen, as shown by the epithet Ninegala(k) , 'queen of the palace,' ..." 

In addition to these nine month names from pre-Sargonic Ur, there is a 
reference to the great festival of Ningublaga: "1 ox was supplied for the great 
festival of Ningublaga" (UET 2 Supplement no. 38). Ningublaga, the son of 
Nanna, whose main cult was in Kiabrig, maintained a cult at Ur down 
through the Ur III period. 3 The eighteenth year of Ur-Nammu was named 
The year the foundation of the temple of Ningublaga was laid." In the Nanse 
Hymn, Ningublaga, "son of the warrior, the gallant Suen" assists Hendursagga 
in administering justice in Nanse's temple in Nina. 

UET 2 Supplement no. 37 contains the entry M^ d Nin-[bur]-sag-ka. If this 
is, indeed, a month name, it may be a shortened form for * iu ezem(-mah)- 



1. For the term su-e5-gi in early texts, see Biggs, OIP 99 55. 

2. Jacobsen Harps, 112. 

3. UET 3 II p. 39 with references. 

4. Jacobsen Harps, 132. 
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d Nin-bur-sag. The goddess Ninhursag is attested in a few Ur III texts as hav- 
ing a cult at Ur (UET 3 267, 736 and 1126). 

Lastly, the term "festival" occurs in an unclear context: 16 udu-ha ezem 
sag IGI.GANA2 e-ki-Sae-e l-gU7 (UET 2 Supplement no. 17). 



Urin Period 



Five of the nine preserved pre-Sargonic month names at Ur evolved into 
month names in the Neo-Sumerian Ur calendar: (1) se-kin-kus, (6) itj ezem- 
d Nin-a-zu from in ezem-mah- d Nin-a-zu5, (7) il:i a-ki-ti, (9) iti su-es-sa from it;i su- 
es- d Nanna, and (10) iti ezem-mab from iti ezem-mab- d Nanna. And the fourth 
month, 'tous-binN^n-guy, may possibly have evolved from iti amar-sag-gu7- 
Nanna, Three of the month names from pre-Sargonic Ur are as yet unattest- 
ed and it is not unreasonable to surmise that one of these months may have 
been * ItJ ezem-mah- d Me-ki-gal, since the cult of this deity is totally absent 
from Ur III Ur, despite the twelfth month being named id ezem- d Me-ki-gal. 

Sollberger has suggested a distinct break in the evolution of the Ur calen- 
dar, positing that with the rise of Lagas/Girsu after the Akkadian Empire 
and with its hegemony over Ur, the Girsu calendar was used at Ur until Sulgi, 
in his thirtieth year, reintroduced the native Ur calendar. 1 Over a dozen tab- 
lets with Girsu month names dated before S30 have been found at Ur. This, 
coupled with the total lack of native Ur months on any tablets from Ur prop- 
er before the thirtieth year of Sulgi, prompted Sollberger to reach this con- 
clusion. However, Sollberger's arguments are not convincing for several 
reasons: 

>■ As Sollberger notes, a tablet with Girsu month names iti buru x -mas and 
,lI ezem- d Li9-si4 (UET 3 343) dates to SS4. Sollberger suggests that the 
parties involved were from Lagas and thus used the Lagas calendar. 
Yet, this same rationalization could hold true for the Lagas tablets at 
Ur before the year S30, i.e., they were from a small cache involving in- 
dividuals with economic or native ties to Lagas/Girsu. The existence of 
the Girsu-dated tablets after the imposition of the Ur calendar negates 
Sollberger's assertion that the existence of Girsu-dated tablets before 
S30 indicates that a native Ur calendar was not in use. 

>• As demonstrated by T. Gomi 2 a calendar was used at Drehem with the 
Ur month names before Sulgi 30: iti mas-ku-[gU7] in S25 (TLB 3 94); 
iu ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu in S28 (MVN 9 105); ^ezem^Nin-a-zu in S28 (PDT I 



l.AfO 17 (1954/56), 18-20. 

2. "The Calendars of Ur and Puzris-Dagan in the Early U- III Period," ZA 77 (1987), 1-11. 
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516); iti ezem- d Nin-a-zu in S29 (Goetze, Iraq 22 [1960] Smith College 
555). Since this calendar at Drehem was, at least partially, related to 
the pre-Sargonic Ur calendar, it is difficult to rationalize how under its 
great king Sulgi Ur would have maintained a foreign calendar, while 
insignificant Drehem used an Ur calendar. Tablets utilizing the Ur cal- 
endar during the Ur III period have also been found at Esnunna. This 
is clearly an introduction during the Ur III period, since the Sargonic 
texts from Esnunna utilized a Semitic calendar. This indicates that dur- 
ing the Ur III period the calendar from Ur was deliberately installed in 
another city as the official calendar, this adding weight to our assertion 
that the same policy occurred in regard to Drehem (instead of vice versa) . 
>■ There have been only a handful of tablets dated before S30 found at 
Ur. This minute quantity of tablets, regardless of the calendar used, in- 
dicates that almost all the economic documents from the period be- 
fore S30 are missing. This group of tablets is far too small to be a 
significant sampling and cannot serve as the basis for reaching conclu- 
sions as to the official calendar of the period. 
>■ In many Ur III cities there are small quantities of tablets dated using 
foreign calendars. Thus it is not unusual to find a handful of Lagas-dat- 
ed tablets in Ur. Moreover, as Sollberger notes, the tablets from Ur in- 
clude one text using the Nippur calendar and two others of unknown 
provenience ( itJ a-bi, lU ab-bi) . 
Once the existence of a relationship between the pre-Sargonic calendar 
at Ur and the later Ur III calendar at Ur is accepted, the likelihood increases 
that the Drehem calendar was brought to Drehem from Ur, not vice versa as 
both Sollberger and Gomi suggest. 1 This could have occurred no later than 
S25 (based on the earliest dated Drehem tablet), further negating the argu- 
ment for a Girsu calendar at Ur until S30. Drehem is located close to Nippur, 
where the month iti se-kin-ku5 was the twelfth month. The religious venera- 
tion of Nippur clearly overshadowed the rituals of small Drehem. It is not un- 
reasonable that the Ur calendar at Drehem was shifted one month so that 
these two neighbors both celebrated the festival of the month lti se-kin-ku5 
during the same month. Without further evidence to the contrary, it is highly 
likely that the pre-Sargonic Ur calendar evolved into the Ur III calendar 
without interruption. And until the lacuna of dated Ur III texts before S30 
can be reasonably filled in, we cannot concur with Sollberger's hypothesis 
that the Girsu calendar was the official Ur calendar before S30. 



1. Gomi, op. at., 7: "When Shulgi wanted to create a new calendar for the capital city of his 
kingdom, he found an existing calendar which had been used in the Early Drehem (?) texts and 
whose months were named after various festivals or others intimately connected with Ur." 
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The twelve months comprising the Ur calendar during the Ur III period 
• are listed in order, beginning with ^se-kin-kus, on two undated Ur III tablets 
(Loding Ur 50 and 1178). The year-end summation: iti se-kin-ku 5 -ta ^ezem- 
Me-ki-gal-se indicates that ^ge-kin-kus was considered the first month of 
the year as early as S38. 1 The order of the Drehem months was first estab- 
lished by Thureau-Dangin, who quotes AO 5524 (542) , which begins with the 
month mas-da-gu 7 . 2 A later listing of the Drehem months in EAH 134 begins 
with se-kin-ku5 and lists the ensi assignments for each month. 3 Another Dre- 
hem tablet (Fish, MCS 1 [1951] 45 BM 103400) lists the span of months be- 
tween various pairs of months for the last twelve years of Sulgi's reign. 

The Ur calendar was employed at Puzris-Dagan (Drehem) and much fur- 
ther north at Esnunna (though not exclusively) . At Drehem, before the year 
SS4, the calendar began with mas-da-gu7 and concluded with se-kin-ku5, 
whereas at Ur se-kin-ku 5 was the first month. Whiting proposed that a calen- 
drical reform at Drehem occurred during the third year of Su-Sin, this re- 
form achieving two purposes: (1) synchronization of the beginning of the 
Drehem calendrical year with that of Ur; (2) honoring king Su-Sin with the 
naming of the ninth month for him. 4 To achieve the first objective of the re- 
form the year SS3 ended with diri-ezem- d Me-ki-gal (=month 12) in order to 
push Iti se-kin-ku5 to the beginning of SS4: 



i. 

ii. 
iii. 
iv. 


mas-da-gU7 
zabx-da-gU7 
u 5 -bi-gU7 
ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu 


v. 


ezem- d Nin-a-zu 


vi. 


a-ki-ti 


vii. 
viii. 


ezem- d Sul-gi 
su-es-sa 


ix. 


ezem-mab 


X. 


ezem-an-na 


xi. 

xii. 
xiii. 


ezem- d Me-ki-gal 

se-kin-ku5 

diri-se-kin-ku5 



SS3 

mas-da-gU7 

zabx-da-gU7 

u 5 -bi-gu 7 

ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu 

ezem- d Nin-a-zu 

a-ki-ti 

ezem- d Sul-gi 

ezem- d Su- d Suen 

ezem-mab 

ezem-an-na 

ezem- d Me-ki-gal 

diri ezem- d Me-ki-gal 



SS4 

se-kin-ku5 

mas-da-gU7 

zabx-da-gU7 

u 5 -bi-gu 7 

ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu 

ezem- d Nin-a-zu 

a-ki-ti 

ezem- d Sul-gi 

ezem- d Su- d Suen 

ezem-mab 

ezem-an-na 

ezem- d Me-ki-gal 



Whiting's conclusions seem to be correct, although, as he points out, 
there are some references which contradict his hypothesis. Additional sup- 



1. UET 3 1320; UET 3 1018 for 539; UET 3 1019 for S44. 
2.RA8(1911),84ff. 

3. EBH 299, MVN 9 124; no date, but clearly no earlier than SS4. 

4. "Some Observations on the Drehem Calendar," ZA 69 (1979), ISff. 
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port for Whiting's reconstruction stems from YBC 12565 (Michalowski, OA 
16 [1977]), dated to SS3 id zah x -da-gU7 (the second Drehem month as pro- 
posed by Whiting), which records offerings for the gusisw-festival in the sec- 
ond month at Nippur. 

Whiting notes two texts (PDT I 269 and 278) which contain a month in 
SS3 ili se-kin-ku5 which would contradict his assumption that this month be- 
gan SS4 and did not exist in SS3. He attributes this to the scribe "not getting 
the word" on the change. However, after eleven months everyone should 
have "gotten the word." Since his publication, two more problematic texts 
have surfaced. AUCT 3 184 and PDT II 1286, both dated to ^se-kiri-kus in 
SS3, use the mu-us-sa year formula with Su-Sin's second year, indicating that 
se-kin-kus came at the beginning of the year SS3. 

The decision to reform the calendar probably was made near the very end 
of the year SS2. There may well have been two reform plans put forward. The 
first approach may have been to have two months se-kin-kus in a row, the last 
month of SS2 and the first month of SS3. The aforementioned references to 
se-kin-ku5 of SS3 at the beginning of the year may reflect those scribes who 
attempted to institute the reform in this manner. However, this plan did not 
take into consideration the need to intercalate SS2 and thus, faced with 
three possible months in a row named se-kin-ku 5 (se-kin-ku 5 [SS2 xii], diri- 
se-kin-ku 5 [SS2 xiii], se-kin-ku 5 [SS3 i]), this approach was rejected— although 
some scribes had begun to follow this plan, having not yet received the offi- 
cial calendrical decision from Ur. The generally accepted plan was the one 
described by Whiting. 1 The month diri-se-kin-kus in SS2 apparently was the 
same month as Se-kin-kus of SS3. This assertion is supported by the unusually 
small number of references (four) to an intercalary month in SS2. If, how- 
ever, these four references to se-kin-ku5 in SS3 are added, the number of ref- 
erences to this month begins to approach the number of references to 
intercalary months in other years. The rejected calendrical reform schema 
was probably the following: 





SS2 


SS3 


i. 


mas-da-gU7 


se-kin-kus 


ii. 


zah x -da-gU7 


mis-da-gU7 


iii. 


u 5 -bi-gU7 


zab x -da-gU7 


iv. 


ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu 


u 5 -bf-gU7 


v. 


ezem- d Nin-a-zu 


ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu 


vi. 


a-ki-ti 


ezem- d Nin-a-zu 



£• 



- 'i 



VH1. 

ix. 

X. 

xi. 
xii. 



1. Whiting's reconstruction does not take into account the existence of an intercalary month in 
5S2, which we believe was a decisive factor in rejecting one of the approaches. For references to the 
intercalary months in SS2 see Sigrist and Gomi The Comprehensive Catalogue of Published UrIII Tablets 
(Bethesda, 1991), 311. 



vii. ezem- d Sul-gi a-ki-ti 

su-es-sa ezem- d Sul-gi 

ezem-mah ezem- d Su- d Suen 

ezem-an-na ezem-mah 

ezem- d Me-ki-gal ezem-an-na 

se-kin-kus ezem- d Me-ki-gal 

As demonstrated by M. Cooper, during the reign of Sulgi several versions 
of the Ur calendar were used simultaneously at Drehem: 1 

... Drehem texts used a number of different calendars prior to the reign of 
Amar-Sin. Each of these calendars employed the Ur month names but dif- 
fered as to the starting point of the year and the system of intercalation. 
When the administrative system which was later centered in Drehem was first 
organized late in the third decade of Sulgi's reign, the administrators em- 
ployed the Ur month names but intercalated according to the local calen- 
dar. The queen's administrators used the same month names but did not 
intercalate at all. Shordy after the E-Puzris-Dagan complex began to oper- 
ate, its administrators chose to begin the year with the a-ki-ti month, perhaps 
because the cult statue of Nanna passed Drehem on its way to Nippur at that 
time of year. Only with the passing of Sulgi and Sulgi-simti was this system 
finally reorganized so that one calendar was used for all Drehem operations. 

The earliest dated tablets from Esnunna utilizing the Ur calendar date to 
the year S30. However, two of the month names attested from Esnunna dur- 
ing S30 are not found in the Ur calendar: '"su-numun-na (TA 1931-354) 
(which occurs in calendars from Nippur, Umma, and Lagas) and iti KA.si or 
ITI Ka-si(TA 1931-330). This may indicate that up through Sulgi 30 the city 
of Esnunna employed a Sumerian calendar from another site or a native cal- 
endar. There is one Ur III Esnunna tablet (TA 1930-760 [S39] ) which utilizes 
a month from the Amorite calendars, lti na-abri-um, the calendar which com- 
pletely replaced the Ur calendar at Esnunna by the reign of Isbi-Erra of Isin. 
Thus a Sumerian calendar (possibly as well as an Amorite calendar) may 
have been in use at Esnunna before the imposition of the Ur calendar some- 
time around S30. The Ur month il:i ezem- d Su- d Suen (which was adopted at Ur 
in SS3) is attested at Esnunna in the year IS3, although, of course, this does 
not preclude its adoption at Esnunna also in SS3. 

A tablet from Esnunna dated to SS6 states: itj se-kin-ku5-ta iti diri ezem-me- 
ki-gal-se iti-bi 13-am, "from se-kin-ku 5 to the intercalary Ezem-mekigal is thir- 

1. "The Drehem Calendars During the Reign of Sulgi," ZA 77 (1987), 174ff. Cooper discusses the 
use of the months with the designation MIN and refers to references gathered by Whiting, ZA 69 
(1979) , 28. However, there is another extremely important reference, Watson Birmingham 1 75, which 
dates most probably to S45, though AS2 is possible. This text lists two consecutive MIN-months, 
stating that the duration between these months was two months: iti ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu-min-kam iti ezem- 
d Nin-a-zu-min-kam iti-2-kam.' (Whiting lists TRU 144 which records iti ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu-min for S45/ 
AS2.) Watson Birmingham I 75 confirms Cooper's reconstruction of MIN-months as being consecu- 
tive, but may.indicate that this naming convention continued through S45. 
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teen months." 1 However, by SS6 the Drehem calendar had become synchro- 
nized with the Ur calendar. Thus it is unclear whether the Esnunna calendar 
before SS3 began with mas-da-gU7 as at Drehem or with se : kin-ku5 as at Ur. 

There are references in one Esnunna tablet to sheep and goats for the 
Great Festival (ezem-mah) (TA 1930-449) . This may refer to provisions to be 
transported to Ur for its Great Festival. 

Pomponio suggests, on the basis of Umma officials names and seals occur- 
ring on tablets dated by the Ur III calendar, the Ur calendar was in use also 
at Umma beginning in the reign of Amar-Suen, where it functioned as a Re- 
ichskalender alongside the native Umma calendar. 2 Pomponio suggests that 
closer scrutiny of tablets which have heretofore been classified as Puzris-Dagan 
texts should establish that a number of these tablets may actually have come 
from other sites. 

We are rather uncomfortable applying the term Reichskalender to the Ur 
calendar. Beginning with the reign of Isbi-Erra of Isin a true Reichskalender, 
the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar (which was based on the 
Nippur calendar) , is clearly in evidence throughout southern Mesopotamia. 
However, in the Ur III period, aside from Ur itself, only at Puzris-Dagan is 
the Ur calendar used exclusively. From Nippur there are tablets dated ac- 
cording to the Lagas, Drehem/Ur, and Umma calendars. At Esnunna there 
is one tablet dated to an Amorite calendar. In Ur itself tablets with Lagas and 
Nippur month names occur. The use of foreign month names may be attrib- 
uted to merchants or officials conducting business at multiple sites, to scribal 
training, to foreigners conducting business, or to business being conducting 
between individuals of different towns. These same reasons may be the basis 
for the use of the Ur calendar at Umma, even though Umma officials sealed 
the tablets. It is not unexpected that tablets bearing the calendar of the im- 
perial center have been found at other sites. But this does not warrant the 
term Reichskalender being applied to the Ur calendar. 

In Ur and Uruk there were similar cultic events associated with the god- 
desses Inanna, Nana, Belat-terraban, Belat-suhner, Annunltum, and UlmasI- 
tum. 4 In the Ur III period Inanna, Belat-terraban, and Belat-suhner had cult 



1. 1931-T399, quoted by R. Whiting, "Some Observations on the Drehem Calendar," ZA 69 
(1979), 28ff. 

2. Pomponio, "The Reichskalender of Ur III in the Umma Texts," ZA 79 (1989), lOff. M. Cooper, 
op. at., 190, notes that the existence of multiple versions of the Ur calendar at Drehem during the 
last years of Sulgi's reign indicates that a Rachskaknder could not have existed prior to Amar-Suen. 

3. An Ur III text using the Ur calendar was found at Kish (PRAK D 49), dating to the month 
iti ezem-me-ki-gal in S40. Since, to our knowledge, this is the only published Ur III tablet from Kish, 
it is also possible that this tablet may not actually have been found at Kish. 

4. For the reading of the name Belat-terraban note d Be-la-at-da-ra-ba-an (AUCT 2 366:19) , d NIN- 
ter-ba-an (TA 1931-325), and d Be-Ia-at-te(-er)-ra-ba-an (MAD 5 90); for the name Belat-suhner note 
d NIN-suk-ner (TA 1931-325), d Be-la-at-5u-ner (AUCT 2 366) , d Be-la-at-suh-ne-er (Kang Drehem 180). 



UR 



!* 



centers at both Ur and Uruk. 1 Nana, on the other hand, had her cult at 
Uruk. There are a few Ur III references to statues of Nana at Ur (possibly re- 
flecting personal followings) *; however none of the Ur III Ur tablets men- 
tions offerings to her or a chapel for her. The goddesses Annunltum and 
Ulmasitum were worshipped both at Ur and Uruk. There is a reference to 
regular offerings for Annunltum at Uruk (AUCT 2 89) and to the banquet 
of these two goddesses at Uruk (Legrain TRU 273). 

The Ur texts refer either to Annunltum and Ulmasitum together or only 
to Annunitum, never to Ulmasitum by herself, indicating a preference for 
the form Annunltum in Ur. W.G. Lambert suggests that Annunitum was 
probably Istar of Babylon, who resided in the Eturkalama, while UlmaSItum 
was Istar of Akkad. 3 These two goddesses are mentioned frequently in tan- 
dem as receiving offerings in Ur, e.g.: 1 grain-fed sheep for Annunltum, 1 
grain-fed sheep for Ulmasitum and 2 grain-fed sheep for the abzu of Nanna 
... in Ur" (Jones-Snyder SET 74). Annunitum by herself is mentioned in Ur 
texts: beams to repair the "Gate of Annunltum"; rations for workmen doing 
work by the wall of the "Gate of Annunltum"; stored implements for Annunl- 
tum; attendants (gir-se-ga) (with d Su-a-la and d Al-la-tum in Loding Ur 111 
and UET 3 1418); a bed for the house of Annunltum; a grain-fed ox for the 
banquet of Annunitum; and regular offerings of barley (UET 3 II p. 36 for 
references). Drehem tablets mentioning Annunltum include: regular offer- 
ings (AUCT 2 315; BIN 3 571) and the iabra of Annunltum (AUCT 2 317; 
BIN 3 65). A tablet dated mu-2-kam-us-sa-bi records a pair of silver rings for 
Annunitum in Ur (Sigrist PTS 562) . Annunitum is mentioned in two Umma 
tablets after offerings for the temple of Inanna (Kang Umma 257 and 258). 

The goddesses Belat-terraban and Belat-suhner also were usually men- 
tioned in tandem; in fact, they shared the same temple at Uruk. 4 Their Semi- 
tic names indicate that these goddesses were not originally Sumerian deities, 
but adopted from a Semitic pantheon. 5 (It is surprising that only at Esnunna 
do forms using the Sumerian sign-NIN occur: d NIN-ter-ba-an and d NIN-suk-nir 
[TA 1931-325].) There may well have been an association of the goddesses 
Belat-terraban and Belat-suhner with the goddesses Ulmasitum and Annunl- 
tum, as can be noted in several tablets which mention offerings for all four 

1. For the cult of Belat-terraban and Belat-suhner at Esnunna, see pp. 252-253. 

2. See UET 3/2, 38 for references. 

3. W.G. Lambert, "A Babylonian Prayer to Anuna," Studies Sjdberg, 324: "The Ur III Drehem texts 
commonly record offerings for an-Bu-ni-tam, and the rare occurrences of an-mi-ni-tum uj d ul-ma-s\- 
tum... could be argued as proof that the former was IStar of Babylon, the latter IStar of Akkad. " 

4. Note Legrain TRU 273: e- d Be-la-at-Sub-ner u d Be-la-at-ter-ra-ba-an. 

5. Th. Jacobsen, OIP 43 143: "The elements sn/pur (var. iuknir) and teraban (var. dirrabari) of 
these names are undoubtedly city names." Jacobsen suggests that these two goddesses were intro- 
duced from the Kirkuk region into the official Ur III cult around S33, perhaps reflecting a political 
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goddesses: "3 she-goats, 1 ewe, 1 male-goat, and 1 male lamb for the regular 
offerings for Belat-suhner, Belat-terraban, Annunitum, and Ulmasitum" (Kang 
Drehem 180) - 1 The possible relationship between these two pairs of goddesses 
may be discerned in the observance of the nabru festival of Annunitum and 
Ulmasitum at Ur during the eighth month and the observance of the nabru 
festival of Belat-terraban and Belat-subner in the ninth month at Uruk. 

For the gi-ra-num observance of these goddesses, see pp. 472ff. 

The cult of Belat-terraban and Belat-subner at Ur and Uruk included the 
observance of the elunum-testiyal in the second or first month, an observance 
which continued to be celebrated after the Ur III period throughout much 
of Mesopotamia. 3 However, little is known about the purpose of this obser- 
vance and thus whether it was in any way involved with the mythology of the 

netherworld. 

The cult of Annunitum and Ulmasitum at Ur included observances called 
the Day of Entering (u 4 e-ru-ba-tum), the DINGIRkuku (or kuku) festival, or a 
combination of the two. The majority of the references date to months 2 to 5. 



Festival 

ezem-DINGIR-ku-ku 
DINGIR-kU4-ku 4 -da-ni 
ezem-DINGIR-ku4-kU4- 

An-nu-ni-tum 
U4 e-ru-ba-tum-ka 

ezem-DINGIR-ku4 

ezem-DINGIR-ku4-ku4- 
An-nu-ni-tum 

ezem-DINGIR-ku-ku- 
An-nu-ni-tum 

U4 e-ru-ba-tum 
DINGIR-gU4-gU4-ka 

ezem-DINGIR-ku-ku 

ezem-ku-ku-An-nu-ni-tum 
ezem-ku-ku 



Related context 



Date Reference 

534 iii AnOr 18 1 

S40vii 6 Legrain TRU 273 



Annun./Ulmasi./Ur 

e-Annunltum and 
Ulmasitum at Ur 



S41 iii 
§41 vi 



AnOr 7 63 
AnOr7167 



Annunitum/Ulmasitum 



§42 ii? 30 SET 44 

§45 ii PDT 1 430 

AS2iv 1 AUCT1312 

AS9v Fish Catalogued! 

AS9v 30 Watson 

Birminghaml91 

5S1 iii 30 AUCT 2 82 

SS3 iii 2 TCL2A0 5552 



1. Other groupings of the four goddesses include BIN 3 485. Legrain TRU 287. Archi-Pomponio 
Drekcm I 391 = Aegfptus 19 no. 4. 

2 See p. 215 for references; for the nabru festival, see pp. 394-395. 

3 Perhaps the texts dating to the first month date to the last day of the month, indicating that 
fte eJu-num was observed at the beginning of the second month. Note that .one text, whose month 
iTnot preserved, is dated to the 30th of the month (JonesSnyder SET 44). For d.scuss.on of the 
elunum observance see pp. 397-399. 
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The DINGIR-sign in this term is not a determinative for a god as discerned 
in, the orthography: DINGIR-ku 4 -ku 4 -da-ni (Legrain TRU 273), "(offerings) 
for her DINGIRkuku (festival) ." The diversity of orthographies (-ku 4 -ku 4 , -ku-ku, 
and -gu 4 -gu 4 ) makes interpreting the term DINGIRkuku speculative. One pos- 
sibility is to translate "to enter" on the basis of the variant ku 4 -ku 4 . This 
would indicate that the expressions u 4 e-ru-ba-tum and DINGIRkuku were syn- 
onymous (note that they both occur in Fish Catalogue 41). Another possibil- 
ity, suggested by Steinkeller, is that the expression DINGIRkuku may be based 
upon ku(-ku) "to sleep." 1 Thus the expressions u 4 e-ru-ba-tum and DINGIR- 
kuku would refer to the god's entrance into her temple to sleep (perhaps a 
period of dormancy in her cult). 

The celebration occurred in Ur at the temple of Annunitum and Ulmasi- 
tum: ezem-dingir-ku 4 e-An-nu-ni-tum u d Ul-ma-si-tum sa Uri^-ma (Jones- 
Snyder SET 44). The text Watson Birmingham I 91 records: "1 grain-fed ox 
for Annunitum when she enters the temple (at) the DINGIRkuku festival ... in 
Ur." PDT I 430 provides insight into the festival itinerary: 

dates and oil for sprinkling(?) when the god exits the temple; 

dates and oil for the reJTOgrr-official; 

beer, dates and oil for the 'pouring of oil'; 

ghee for the e-li-tum; 

ghee, dates, cheese, dried apples, ........ and apple cakes 

for Annunitum; 
dates and oil for the nmgir-official for Ulmasitum; 
oil for sprinkling(P) when the god reenters the temple; 
The DINGIRkuku festival of Annunitum. 

Thus this festival entailed the goddess exiting and reentering her temple 
within a short span of time (perhaps within one or several days) . AnOr 7 167 
refers to offerings for "her (Annunitum's) DINGIRkuku (festival) " and to "An- 
nfunitum] 's banquet," a celebration that may have been the culmination of 
the festival, just as a banquet probably ended the gi-ra-num observance. 

There was an observance of the "going out of Annunitum" in second mil- 
lennium Mari which occurred around the first day of the fourth month (the 
same general timeframe as many of the above-listed Ur III references) . At 
Mari on the 26th of the third month and the 2nd of the fourth month oil for 
anointing was disbursed for the 'going out of Annunitum': wa-si an-nu-ni- 
t[im] and a-na pa-Sa-aS an-nu-ni-tim i-nu-ma wa-si-Sa 2 and on the 17th(?) oil for 
the wa-si la DINGIR is recorded (though this latter reference may not refer to 
A nnunitum) . 3 Possibly the " Opening-of-the-Gate" ritual attested in both Old 

1. Personal communication. For the expression ezem ku-ku, cf. the hymn to Ninurta TCL 15 no 
7 (A. Sjoberg, "Hymn to NumuSda," OrSuecana 22 [1973], 177) 14': frgis^eren-na ezem ku-ku-a-ni. 
2. 11476 and 12398, D. Charpin, MARI 3, 88 no. 23 and p. 91 no. 47. 
3. 12396, D. Charpin, MARI 3, 88 no. 28. 
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Babylonian and Neo- and Late Babylonian periods may be somewhat analo- 
gous in nature, though not a festival of the goddess Annunltum. An Old 
Babylonian letter mentions the festival or ritual: "I shall come to you for the 
Opening-of-the-Gate, mention me with blessing to Anu" 1 ; a Neo-Babylonian 
letter 1500 years later states: "on the fourth is the Opening-of-the-Great- 
Gate" 2 ; and a late ritual text refers to the "Opening-of-the-Gates." This 
"Opening-of-the-Gate" ritual may refer to the departure of the god from his 
temple, where he had been cloistered, for either an appearance in his city or 
as the onset of a trip to another god's temple or city. (It is also possible that 
this was a ceremony to allow artisans and other required personnel to enter 
the temple for specific festival preparations.) Note also the early second mil- 
lennium B.C. Elamite month name Pit babi. 4 The third millennium B.C. 
Eblaite calendar had a month ITI e, which may have denoted this same type 
of cultic event. 5 

i. se-kin-ku.5 

For the reading and meaning of the month name se-kin-ku 5 see our dis- 
cussion of the last month of the Nippur calendar. 

During the first month at Ur the a-ki-ti festival was celebrated in at least 
three locations throughout metropolitan Ur: at the du 6 -ur-sanctuary in Ur, 
at the Ekisnugal-temple of Nanna in Ur, and at the Ekarzida in Gaes, a small 
town on the outskirts of Ur. 6 The full name of this festival was ezem-a-ki-ti- 
se-kin-ku 5 (Sauren NY Public Library 374) "the a-ki-ti festival of the harvesting 
(season)." However, the a-ki-ti festival was a semi-annual event in Ur, being 
observed in the same ritual centers during the beginning of the seventh 
month, which was differentiated in documents from the festival of the first 
month as a-ki-ti-su-numun, "the a-ki-ti festival of the seeding (season)." The 
seventh month was named for the a-ki-ti festival, since the celebration of the 
seventh was the more important of the two (see below). 

Being a semi-annual event, the a-ki-ti festival in Ur was not a celebration 
of the New Year of the civil year. Rather, it was based upon an event occur- 
ring twice a year, six months apart. The most obvious event occurring 
around the first and seventh months of the year was the equinox. The Meso- 
potamians unswervingly adhered to assigning all annual festivals a fixed po- 
sition in the lunar cycle, even if this meant that the observance would not 



1. TCL 1 19:19, CAD B 20 sub babu mng. b'. 

2. ABL 496:10, CAD B 20 sub babu mng. b'. 

3. RAcc. 79:36. 

4. See p. 363. 

5. See p. 32. 

6. For a discussion of the Ekarzida complex at Gael see pp. 407ff. 
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coincide exactly with the solar or seasonal event being celebrated. Thus Ur 
fixed the celebration of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the beginning 
of the "equinox year," 1 to the months in which they usually occurred, the 
first and seventh months. There may have been at least two factors which de- 
termined the days of the month in which to celebrate the event. The more 
obvious was that since the festival marked the beginning of the "equinox 
year," the six month cycle between equinoxes, it seemed only proper that the 
new "equinox year" should begin on the new moon. However, a more myth- 
ical underpinning may have been involved. The equinoxes began a period 
of disharmony between the moon and the sun. During the "equinox year" be- 
tween the seventh and the first month the moon was visible longer in the 
skies, the reverse during the other "equinox year." In Ur, the city of the moon, 
the a-ki-ti was a celebration of the triumph of Nanna, the moon— particularly 
the a-ki-ti of the seventh month, when Nanna would begin having visible su- 
periority over the sun, Utu. This may be the reason the a-ki-ti of the seventh 
month at Ur appears to have been more important than that of the first 
month. By celebrating the a-ki-ti at the new moon, the waxing moon repre- 
sented the arrival of Nanna into Ur (as the moon became larger and larger, 
Nanna seemed to be coming closer and closer)— an arrival which was reen- 
acted by the triumphal entry of the statue of Nanna back into Ur from the a- 
ki-ti building at Gaes. The new moon resembled a boat, the image frequently 
cited by the Sumerian poets to describe the moon, who was portrayed as a 
deified ship: "Father Nanna, when you sail (across the sky) like a ship on 
flood waters." 2 In fact, on the third day of the a-ki-ti of the first month special 
offerings were made to the Boat of Nanna. 3 An ezem-ma-nu-ru festival was 
part of the a-ki-ti festival in the seventh month in Ur during the Old Babylo- 
nian period. 4 The term elip nun "the boat of light" referring to the moon oc- 

1 . For a discussion of the term MUAN.NA and its significance, see p. 7 with note 1. 

2. CT 15 17 1 1 ; for other references to Nanna as a ship and to his being identified with the deified 
waguMhip, see A. Sjoberg Mondgqtt, 27. 

S.Jones-Snyder SET 59. 

4. H. Figulla, Iraq 15 (1953), 174 no. 58; UET 5 748, 752, and 782; D. LodingJCS 28 (1976) 240 
no. 8: u 4 -ezem-ma-nu-ru. The use of nu-ru in our context brings to mind the term -nu-ru in en 6-nu- 
ru as a classification of magical incantations, for which see A. Falkenstein, LSS NF 1, 4-7 and more 
recently W. Mayer, Untersuchungm zur Formmsfirache der babylonischen "Cebctsbtschwmmgm' (Rome, 
1976), 22 n. 52. Falkenstein already noted the possible relationship between the terms e-nu-ru/ri 
and ma-nu-ru/ri (FrUdrich Festschrift, 176 n. 43c). The use of the term e, "house," to describe the 
phases of the moon is quite common throughout the economic and literary texts from the Ur III 
period and earlier (see pp. 178ff. for our discussion of the Umma month e-iti-a5). Although these 
incantations were recited to many different gods, perhaps the term derives from their recitation 
being tied to particular phases of the moon, the term e-nunru, itself, then meaning "phase of the 
moon." The concept of the phases of the moon having a profound effect upon human behavior 
particularly the demonic effect of the full-moon, extends across cultures. Thus the recitation of 
incantations to ward off these effects would be quite natural. For the god d Nu-ru cf Frankena 
7a*ufcu, 108 no. 176. ' 
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curs in a first millennium text. 1 The term nu-ru in ma-nu-ru during the Old 
Babylonian period is most probably a loanword from Akkadian nurum 
"light," thus "the festival of the boat of light" or "the festival of the boat of 
the moon." From the tablets of Ur III Ur there is a reference from the sev- 
enth month in the reign of Ibbi-Sin to a sheep and a lamb for the ezem-ma- 
dSuen "the festival of the Boat of the Moon" (UET 3 190). Thus the Old 
Babylonian ezem-ma-nu-ru may have been an evolved name for ezem-ma- 
d Suen of the Ur III period, both indicating a sub-festival during the a-ki-ti 
festival, evidence that the a-ki-ti festival was based on the moon. 

The a-ki-ti celebration in the first month lasted at least from the 1st 
through the 5th of the month, as noted in a series of tablets all dating to IS7 
and may have continued past the fifth of the month. A tablet dating to SS4 
records 2 grain-fed oxen for the a-ki-ti, and although partially illegible, the 
day appears to be the 6th of the month (Dhorme, RA 9 [1912] SA 217) . In- 
dication of the 6th of the month being part of the a-ki-ti festival may be dis- 
cerned on an Umma(?) tablet dated to the 6th day of the first month (AS5 
iti se-kin-ku5) which records two tin standards for Nanna for the midnight 
ceremony at the temple of Nanna for the a-ki-ti festival of the first month 
( d Nanna-se 2 su-nir-an-na §a a-ki-ti a-gi 6 -sao-a zi-ga es-es-lugal sa e- d Nanna-ka 
u 4 -6-kam) (YBC 11751 [AS5 xii 6]). A Drehem tablet (Nakahara Sumerian 
Tablets 46, SS9 i) most probably refers to offerings intended for the a-ki-ti cel- 
ebration at Gaes on the 7th of the month: "6 grain-fed oxen, 13 grass-fed 
sheep, and 1 goat as maidariarvtterings for the place of the ento-priestess of 
Nanna in Gaes; via PN; on the 7th day." 

Delivery documents provide a glimpse into the ritual activities during the 
five days. The activities occurred at three sites: (1) the du 6 -ur-sanctuary in 
Ur presumably similar in concept to the Sacred Mound at Nippur, a repre- 
sentation of that primordial mound from which the gods and civilization 
sprang; (2) the Ekisnugal temple of Nanna in Ur; and (3) the Ekarzida tem- 
ple complex in Gaes, outside Ur. The high point of the festival was Nanna's 
entry by barge into Ur from the a-ki-ti-house in Gaes. This occurred probably 
on the third day, when a special offering to the Boat of Heaven (perhaps 
Nanna's transport from Gaes) was offered. Moreover, there were no offer- 
ings at Gaes on the third and fourth, indicating Nanna's absence from that 
complex. On the fourth day the Great Offering (sizkur-gu-la) was conducted at 
both the dup-ur and the Ekisnugal, indicating Nanna's presence in Ur proper: 

A further indication that the se-kin-ku 5 festival was celebrated in Gaes 
during the first five days of the month is from an Ur document dated to the 
month ^se-kin-kus (UET 3 1134): "barley bread and pea flour bread, food 




UR 



l.DelitschAL 3 88 5 40. 

2. For a detailed description of the events at the a-ki-ti of the first month at Ur, see pp. 408f£ 



which went via PN on the second day as offerings for the se-kin-ku 5 (festival) ; 
disbursed for Gaes." 1 

A hymn to the goddess Nisaba, the embodiment of grain, was recited in 
Lagas (possibly during the reign of Gudea) and later in Ur during the Ur III 
period. Hallo suggests that this hymn was probably sung at a festival in Lagas 
and then adapted for use at subsequent festivals in other cities such as Ur, 
citing as supporting evidence the addition in the later Ur version of line 7: 
"Dragon, emerging brightly on the festival." The following excerpt is perti- 
nent to the barley harvest (translation Hallo): 

In order to make grain and vegetable grown in the furrow, 

So that the excellent corn can be marvelled at, 

That is, to provide for the seven great throne-daises 

By making vegetables shoot forth, making grain shoot forth, 

At harvest, the great festival of Enlil, 

She in her great princely role has verily cleansed (her) body, 

Has verily put the holy priestly garment on (her) torso. 

This passage refers to the harvest as the occasion of a great festival of En- 
lil, when Nisaba cleansed her body and wrapped herself in beautiful raiment. 
This description of Nisaba probably alludes both to the beauty of the ma- 
tured grain being harvested and to the statue of Nisaba which was prepared 
for the festival ceremonies. If Hallo's speculation is correct, then this might 
indicate that the a-ki-ti festival of the first month may have been combined 
with a barley harvest celebration, as probably happened at Nippur. 

The term zag-mu, "New Year," does occur in documents from Ur, but 
does not appear to connote a special festival or New Year's celebration. At 
New Year's inventory was taken in the temples and royal residences and ad- 
ditional required supplies for the upcoming year were procured. In fact, 
throughout the previous eleven months, supplies were continually stocked 
in anticipation of the needs of the coming year. From these foodstuffs and 
goods, disbursement was made for yearly wages to temple personnel, special 
distributions at the New Year, and for supplies for the offerings for the 
shrines and various festivals throughout the year (UET 3 no. 21) : "provisions 

1. Drehem texts recording the delivery of animals for the a-ki-ti-se-kin-ku 5 include: dating to the 
first month ( m maS-da-gu 7 ): YOS4 62 (S42/AS6); Sauren NY Public Librar, 196 (AS3) ; dating to the 
second month ( iu u s -bf-gu 7 ): Legrain TRU 27 (S44), Jones-Snyder SET 1 (S45), MVN 5 98 (S44)- 
datmg to the third month ("■•SeMa-gu-r): MVN 13 396 (SSI); dating to the twelfth month (*se-kin- 
lu 5 ): (Buccellati Amoritesno. 18 [AS5]). Deliveries for the se-kin-ku 5 festival at the a-ki-ti-complex (a- 
b-ti-5e-kin-ku 5 ) are mentioned in a transfer document from the first month (^maS-da-euv) in 
Drehem (AUCT 1 307 [AS8]). An undated tablet (AUCT 1 316) records oxen, cows, sheep and ewes 
for both the a-ki-ti-5u-numun and the a-ki-ti-Se-kin-ku 5 ; AASF B 92 597 records a delivery of ovines 
and bovmes for a-ki-ti-Se-kin-ku 5 ; a Drehem text (MVN 3 331) dated to the first month (^se-kin-kun) 
of IS5 records the disbursement of garments for kisal-5a-a-ki-ti Uri^-ma "disbursed in Ur for the 
courtyard of the a-ki-ti"; SA 217. 

2. W.W. Hallo, "The Cultic Setting of Sumerian Poetry," CRRA 17 (1970), 116-134. 
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for the various festivals, for the New Year, and for the funerary shrines of Ur- 
Nammu and Nin [...]. nl 

In the Old Babylonian period at Ur the u-sag festival ("[Festival of] the 
Early Grass") for Ningal was celebrated during the first month. 2 The Festival 
of the Early Grass occurs in two Ur III tablets from Ur. Note UET 3 273 obv. 
15-18 for dates for the u-sag of two goddesses whose names are not fully pre- 
served and UET 3 242 for the Vail" for the ii-sag (er-u-sag-ga-ke 4 ) (UET 3 
242). Unfortunately, on neither tablet is the month preserved. This festival 
is attested at Umma as a festival of Ninibgal, Gula, and Ningipar, for which 
see pp. 163-164 of our discussion of the Umma calendar. 

For the possibility of a festival in honor of Su-Sin being celebrated in the 
first month, see our discussion of the ninth month of the Ur calendar. For 
the e-lu-num festival sometimes occurring in the first month see our discus- 
sion of the month mas-ku-gu7. 

ii. mas-ku-gu7 

At Ur the month name is consistently written mas-ku-gU7 as late as IS8 
(UET 3 1121, 1201?, Loding £7r889). Unfortunately, there are no documents 
to cover the three years from IS9 to IS11. But beginning in IS12 the month 
is consistently written mas-da-gU7. Both mas and mas-da are equated with 
Akkadian satttu, "gazelle," thus "the month of eating the gazelle." 

In Drehem the month name takes three forms: mas-ku-gU7 (attested from 
S25 [TLB 3 94] to AS2 [Owen NATN 469]), mas-da-ku-gu 7 (attested from 
S29 [BIN 3 175] to SSI), and mas-da-gU7 (attested from S29 to IS4 [BRM 3 
41]). s But whereas in Drehem, up through AS2, all three forms were used 
interchangeably, in Ur there was no overlap of usage between mas-ku-gu7 
and mas-da-gU7. Since the orthography mas-ku-gu7 disappears in Drehem af- 
ter AS2 in favor of mas-da (-ku)-gu7, perhaps the emergence of mas-da (-ku)- 
gU7 in Ur from IS12 on is due to an influx of Drehem scribes, forced to come 
to Ur during these last years of the besieged and shrinking Ur III empire. 



1. According to Jacobsen (Treasures, 124) "Lustrations to keep the bright moon free of 
defilement appear indeed to have been a fairly general feature of the cult and to have taken place 
not only at eclipses but annually at New Year (zag-mu(.ak)), which in Ur probably fell at the 
beginning of the month Mashdagu, and at the "Great Festival" (Ezen-mah) ..." As support Jacobsen 
refers to a passage referring to Ibbi-Sin of Ur having brought a golden jar back from a campaign in 
Elam: "so that at Ezen-mab and New Year, at the lustrations of Nanna, oil may not be wanting in the 
place where the (rite of) "mouth-opening" is performed on Nanna's copper bath pitcher." The 
reference to the New Year may be temporal, i.e., "at the time of the New Year," and thereby may refer 
to the a-ki-ti festival of the first month, rather than to a special New Year's celebration. 

2. See p. 229 note 1 for Old Babylonian attestations of the term ii-sag at Ur. 

3. Note Jones-Snyder SET 73 44: iti <mal>-ku-gU7. 



w*™^ * e f ° llowin S *«*«"» are attested: iti mdg . kji (Qwen 

NATN 576 [SSI]) and ">mas-da-ku 5 (Owen NATN 2 [IS2]) and at Ur- ^mas- 
ku «musen»-gu7 (UET 3 1441). 

The mas-da-gu 7 ceremony was dedicated to Nanna, as discerned in a Dre- 
hem text which refers to "supplies for the maikla-gu7 of Nanna" (SA 352) 

The cult of Belat-terraban and Belat-suhner at Ur and Uruk included the 
observance of the e-lu-num festival in the second or first month: grain-fed 
bulls for the celebration of the e-lu-num festival (YOS 4 240) ; grain-fed sheep 
for the e-lu-num sa Uri*i-ma (AnOr 7 67); grain-fed sheep for the e-lu-num 
of Belat-suhner in month 1 (^<mas>-ku-gu7) (RA 19 [1922], 192 no 4 

^RT^' fed ShCeP f ° r thC Wu - num of the temple of Belat-suhner (PTS 
830 [AS8 i]); and 3 grass-fed sheep and 1 large, grain-fed goat for the e-lu- 
num of the temple of Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban (Jone*Snyder SET 44)- 



Festival 


Related context 


Date 


Reference 


e-lu-num 




S41 ii 17 


YOS 4 240 


e-lu-num 


Belat-suhner/Belat-terraban 








Ur 


S41 ii 


AnOr 7 67 


e-lu-num 


Belat-suhner/Belat-terraban 


S42 30 


SET 44 


e-lu-num 


Belat-suhner 


§44 i? 


RA 19 192 no. 4 


e-lu-num 


Belat-suhner 


AS8i 


PTS 830 


e-lu-num 


Inanna at Uruk 


S47ii 


RBC 2496 



The e-lu-num festival of Inanna occurred during the second month in 
Uruk. During the Ur III period an e-lu-num of d Gestin-an-na-SI.A-tum was 
celebrated at Umma in the eighth month (MVN 15 162, e-iti-as"): 30 sa gi 1 
gu P ma-nu d Gestin-an-na-SI.A-tum-ma. The tablet includes the note "with- 
drawn in Ur." In the Old Babylonian period at Ur the elunum is recorded as 
a festival of Ningal. 1 The reading e/e-lu-num is based upon the Old Babylo- 
nian orthographies e-lu-nu-um and e-lu-nu-um. 2 However, the meaning of 
the term, as well as the significance of the observance, is unclear. 

iii. zab, x (SES)-da-gu7 

Two variant orthographies of this month name are attested in documents 
from Ur: ^zah^ta^ (UET 3 755) and *sah-gU7(UET 3 914). Drehem variants 
include: '^ah-da-guy (MVN 9 124) and ^sab-ku-gu 7 (MVN 11 202 [S46]) 3 



1. See p. 229. 

2. See CAD E 136 sub elulu for references. 

& J^7 °*"^ e !r™ atteadonsof , the ™ ri ^ iti ^b^ W areinS44 (AUCT 2 98 and Limet Textes 
rTT - l ^ ^-^rmm-kam]; Sauren NY Public Library 45); S45 (MVN 11 202)- S47 (Limet 
Testes S Umme ns37); AS2 (AUCT 1 942; AUCT 2 301, JCS 10 [1956] no 12); AS5 (AUCT 1 432/ 
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Another variant iti sab-ze-da-gU7 occurs in several Drehem tablets. 1 For 
sah(=sah)-ze-da note Hb XIV 164 (MSL 8/2 20): sab-ze-da-bar-sur-ra (var. 
sah-ze-e-pa-§ur-ra) = burmamu, translated by CAD "porcupine"; for just sab- 
ze-da note MSL 16 245 4-5: sab-sab = MlN(=X&bu-u) MIN, sab-ze-da = MIN MIN, 
Note CTMMA 1 15 a, b: 1 uz ga-bi ze-da sab (case: Sab-ze-da) gU7-de "1 she- 
goat; its milk is fed to a ...-pig" and MVN 13 550 which refers to ni-dab5-sah- 
ze-da- d Nanna. Thus the variant lli §ab/sab-da-gu7 might, at first glance, be a 
variant for ia sab-ze-da-gU7, which would refer to an animal which may have 
been served as a special offering to Nanna: ni-dab5-sab-ze-da- d Nanna (MVN 
13 550) and zab x -da-gu7- d Nanna (Legrain TRU 321). This was noted by 
Landsberger and Krecher who suggested, on the basis of the variant sab, that 
ses-da was a type of pig. 2 Also note that a (sab-) ze-da was among the offerings 
taken by Nanna aboard his magur-ship on his journey to Enlil. 3 However, 
there are no lexical, economic or literary references to an animal ses-da or 
sab-da. In addition, it is surprising that there are so few occurrences of the 
form ili sab-ze-da-gU7, (if this were the true form) , yet many more occurrences of 
a presumably corrupted form iti sab-da-gU7. Moreover, the zab x -da-gU7 or 
sab-ze-da-gU7 offering was not necessarily a pig, as discerned in three Dre- 
hem texts: "1 grain-fed sheep and 1 large grain-fed goat for the zab x -da-gU7 
of Nanna" (Legrain TRU 321); "1 good quality grain-fed sheep and 1 good 
quality grain-fed goat (as) provisions for the sab-ze-da of Nanna" (MVN 13 
550); 1 amar-rnasda-zab x -da-gu 7 (Toronto 910.209.203). 

The solution to reconciling the variants SES and sab and thereby under- 
standing the meaning of the month name is based upon noting the pre-Sar- 
gonic Lagas references to fishermen called su-ba-a-sab-a and su-ba-a- 
zah x (§ES)-a. Salonen (who reads -dun- instead of -sab- and reads -ses- instead 
of -zabx-) interprets su-ba-a-sab-a as "Fishermen of the brackish coastal wa- 
ters" (noting that these fishermen caught saltwater fish) and su-ba-a-zabx-a 
as "saltwater fishermen." 4 In fact, these terms are assuredly just variants, both 
zabx and sab indicating bitter or salty conditions. 5 For the SES-sign being a 
variant for sab note also variant entries in the ED lexical list of birds (MEE 3 
110): (12A) sab musen (12B) AN.zab x (SES) musen. Thus the terms zab x -da- 
gU7 and sab-da-gU7 probably mean "eating with bitters/salt." 



1. Legrain TRU 81; BIN 3 403; TIM 6 40. Note that both TRU 81 and BIN 3 403 date to AS8 and 
both refer to transactions of Irmu. Thus the scribe of Legrain TRU 81, Lu-Girsu, may have been the 
scribe of BIN 3 403 as well. 

2. Landsberger, JNES 8 (1949), 273; Krecher Kultlyrik, 38 n. 112. 

3. Ferrara Narma's Journey line 273. 

4. Salonen Fischerei, 45f.; for Su-ha-a-seS-a see Bauer Whtsckaftstexte, 653 for references. 

5. For 5e5, sis, "bitter," see AHw 612 sub marratu(m) and marru(m). The SES-sign also can be read 
mun 4> "salty," as in Michalowski Sumerand Ur line 9: ld-bi a mun 4 -na tum-u-de, "That its watercourses 
carry brackish water." 



The reading of SES as zabx is based upon lexical entries. Note Kagal D Sec- 
tion 4 16' (MSL 13 245): [ka-SES] qa-a-za-ab pu-u mar-[ru] . If this restoration 
is correct, then it indicates that SES has a value /zab/. Of course, one could 
counter that the line should be restored as [ka-sab]. However, a second lex- 
ical entry supports CAD's restoration and provides further proof of the read- 
ing zab x . Note Erimbus V 179 read in MSL 17 75 as KA ^ SES = a-da-rum In 
light of Kagal D quoted above this gloss should be read differently: KA(=i 5 ) 
'- za SES(=zabx) =a-darrum} Thus the restoration of ka-SES in Kagal D seems 
warranted and therefore the pronunciation qa-a-za-ab in Kagal and the gloss 
zab m Erimbus confirm a reading zab x for SES. 2 

In light of the variant sab-, the month name should be read ^zabx-da-gu? 
the variant sab-ze-da-gu 7 being totally unrelated to the word for "pig " The 
term ze (as well as zab x or sab) denotes bitterness, as in ze = martu "gall " 3 
and lu-ze-tuku = marru, "an embittered person." 4 Thus the expression sah-ze 
is a hendiadys meaning "bitters." And therefore the sab-ze-da-^Nanna (MVN 
13 550) and zah x -da-gu 7 -dNanna (Legrain TRU 321) may refer to an obser- 
vance wherein an offering was consumed with quantities of bitter herbs or salt 
The variant lH sab-ku-gu 7 may be based upon a false etymology, assuming 
that the name meant "pig, " thus "the eating of the holy pig. " This variant may 
have arisen through parallelism with the variant for the first month, mas-ku-gu 7 
Two Drehem texts dated to the third month of S37 and S40 refer to offer- 
ings for the Festival of Chains (ezem-se-er-se-er-ru-um) of Belat-subner and 
Belat-terraban. 5 

iv. U5-bi mulen -gu7 

Several orthographies for this month are attested in Ur: il:i u 5 -bi-gu7 (Lod- 
ing Ur4), >fub-bi«^en_ gU7 (Loding Ur 225), ub™^en. bi . gU7 (TJET 3 342) 
and u 5 -bimusen. gU7 (TJET 3 39) Jn Drehem additional orth hies occur .' 

Ill U5-bi-gU7 mus en (MVN 2 307), iti<u 5 >nrnsen. bf . gU7 (yos 4 228) iti ezem . u _ 
bi-gu 7 (AASF B 92) and possibly ^m-bi-gm (JCS 7 [1953] 105 no. 61) 6 The 
literary letter from Aradmu to Sulgi line 31 contains the orthographies !t W- 
gu 7 musen and iti U5 musen. gU7 _ 5 y 5 



I. zah(NE) with variant sab occurs in the ED fish list (MEE 3 98 14-15): zah(NE)-ku 6 sab-ku 6 

fcJ'fNEWetu ^Zw °" h0Sraph r in J CS 7 < 1953 >. 105 "°- « which could be transliterated 
JT /*« 1^ 7 " ""erpretauon of this variant is correct, it would support our reading 

sWri h ", T"' W ! C jJ nn ?L eXdUde the PO-iWHiy that this is a variant for the fourth month and 
should be transliterated: m u 5 ! -bi-gU7. 

3. AHw 614 sub martu(m); CAD M/l 297 sub martu A. 

4. AHw 612 sub marru(m); CAD M/l 286 sub marru. 

5. For references to this festival, see p. 475. 

6. See note 2 above. 
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For the U5-bi mu5en bird note Hb XVIII 148 with a footnote in which 
Landsberger states: "... the identity of us-bi M[usen] with 115-bi M[usen] has 
not been proved (against JNES 8 [1949] 273 note 68)." 1 The ub-bi muSen is 
attested in a pre-Sargonic economic document in a list of fish and birds and 
the U5-bi bird is cited in a Drehem economic document listing birds. 3 In lit- 
erary texts this fowl occurs in Nanse and the Birds (PBS 5 14:8'): u 5 -bi mu§e n 
U5-dar muSen -e kisi6 [...] "the ...-bird and the dar-bird ..."; TuM NF 7 ii 81, 82: 
in-nin U5-bi mu5en -ra ni-u-[rum ...]; and Ferrara Nanna's Journey 172=280: U5- 
bfmu5en, tur ( var: U5 _ D fmu5en ( u5-bi-tur mu5en ) pu-ta ba-ra-an-tum-mu. 

v. ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu 

One Ur variant for this month is attested: iti sig- d Nin-a-zu (UET 3 991); Dre- 
hem variants are: toki-sig-nin-a-zu (MVN 6 454) and iti ki- d Nin-a-zu (BIN 3 359) . 4 

The cult of Ninazu was observed in Ur, Enegi, Esnunna, Lagas/ Girsu and 
to some extent at Nippur. 5 At Ur he was venerated as a netherworld figure. 

Landsberger was the first to suggest that ki-sig in this month name was an 
early form of ki-si-ga, kispu, kisikku, "funerary offering." 6 Landsberger sug- 
gested that the mythology surrounding Ninazu was probably similar to that 
of Dumuzi and that this month and the next involved a cycle of mourning 
for the dead Ninazu followed by a festival upon his return (ezem- d Nin-a-zu) . 
However, there is no evidence to support the suggested relationship between 
the terms ki-sig and ki-si-ga. There is not one variant ki-sig for ki-si-ga in lex- 
ical or literary texts. Moreover, were ki-sig synonymous with ki-si-ga, most 
certainly a variant month name * ili ki-si-ga should occur. But such is not the 
case. Thus there is no substantiation for an interpretation "the month of the 
funerary offerings for Ninazu." All references to ki-sig or ki-siki refer to 
"wool workers." 8 For wool workers associated with the cult of a deity note 
MVN 11 106 (AS4): ki-sig-tug- d Nin-gir-su, "the wool workers (weavers) of the 
clothes of Ningirsu." 9 



1. MSL 8/2 122; for u 5 -bi muSen = Sat kapru see MSL 8/2 155. 

2. Babylonica 8 HG 12 obv. v 5. 

3. MVN 13 740 = D. Owen, ZA 71 (1981), 2*47. 

4. Note 5R pi. 43 (collated) , containing a Neo-Assyrian listing of the months of the Ur calendar, 
which erroneously lists the month as ki-sikil- d Nin-a-zu instead of ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu. 

5. See pp. 465ff. for a discussion of the god Ninazu in his various cult cities. 

6. Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 5 n 5; Falkenstein Gerichtsurkunden II, 142 n. 5; Sollberger, TCS 1 143; 
Krecher KuUlyrik, 41. For other meanings of ki-si-ga, see v. Dijk, Studies Falkenstein, 242. 

7. LSS 6 1/2, 70. 

8. Selz WirtschafisuTkunden, 60. 

9. Note also the proper name Ur-ki-sig on two Ur III Girsu tablets (MVN 6 266 and MVN 7 254). 
Maekawa states:'"As an occupational term [(geme)-ki-sig] , however, it was replaced by glm-uS-bar in 
the Sargonic period, though the personal name Glm-ki-sig still survived in the Ur III period." 



In Lagas, the goddess Baba may have been associated with the nether- 
world, as was Ninazu at Ur. 1 It may be more than coincidence that at Ur the 
months ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu and ezem- d Nin-a-zu occur, while at Lagas the 
months sig-dBa-bae-e-ta-gar-ra (with hypocoristic sig-ba and in one instance 
ki-sig-ba as at Ur!) and ezem- d Ba-ba 6 are attested. 2 The term ki-sig means 
"wool-workers" (of Ninazu), not "funerary offerings." The weaver wove a type 
of crown which signified kingship, as mentioned in the "Dispute of Catde 
and Grain" (line 17): "The godly Weaver had not been born, so no royal cap 
was worn" and (line 96): "All yarns of the divine Weaver, the splendors of roy- 
alty, I possess." 3 Perhaps the wool-workers were needed to produce special 
clothing or the crown for the statues of Ninazu and Baba, cult objects for this 
ntual period. 

There is a reference to u 4 e-gar IZI-gu 7 -a sa Uri^-ma, "the day the wall was 
consumed by fire in Ur" in a tablet dating to the fifth month of S38 (Jones- 
Snyder SET 42). However, this alludes to a historical event, rather than to a 
ntual occasion. 

vi. ezem- d Nin-a-zu 

The month name evolved from the pre-Sargonic Ur month Mezem-mah- 
"Nin-a-zu5. 

An important reference from Ur for understanding the nature of this fes- 
tival of Ninazu is in a text detailing an allotment of oxen for ceremonies 
comprising the funerary offerings to the deceased Ur-Nammu (UET 3 244)- 
"2 oxen: provisions for the abum (observance); 1 ox: provisions for the Festi- 
val of Ninazu; 1 ox: provisions for the Festival of AN.HUL; (all these are) the 
provisions for the funerary offerings (ki-a-nag) for Ur-Nammu." This text 
from the reign of Ibbi-Sin (no month is recorded) thus links all three obser- 
vances to the cult of the dead. 

The first of these three, the abum (or apmn) observance, was practiced 
throughout much of Mesopotamia, providing a month name for many of the 
calendars. Another undated Ur text refers to beer, various grains and 
sweet-smelling fragrances for the abum ceremony of the ki-a-nag on the 5th 
of the month (UET 3 1015). An Ur III reference to the abum festival (MVN 
11 p. 38 [S35]) includes 8 sheep as provisions for the abum (ni-d a b 5 -a-bu-um- 
ma) and 3 sheep as additional (supplies) (dab-bu-a-to-uw-ma) . 

Concerning the second of these three observances, a god d HUL is attested 
i n the late god list AN = Anum VI 279 as bibru (CAD B 222: a bird or rhyton); 

1. See pp. 465ff. 

2. See pp. 52-53. 

3. Alster and Vanstiphout, Acta Sum 9 (1987), 15. 

4. See pp. 259-261 for a discussion of the month name Ab/pum. 
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AN.HUL in na-j-AN.HUL-za-gin as bibru, "rhyton." Note also d Udug = bibru, 
(quoted CAD B 222). (The signs UDUG and HUL are somewhat similar in 
form, possibly explaining both being equated with bibru.). In the "Contest of 
Summer and Winter" the bibrulya& is listed among the winter fowl, 1 yet the 
month iri ezem- d Nm-a-zu is a summer month. Thus, it is unclear as to what 
the term AN.HUL in ezem-AN.HUL refers. 

The Festival of Ninazu was the third of the observances performed for the 
cult of the deceased Ur-Nammu. A Drehem text also connects the ezem- 
d Nin-a-zu with the ki-a-nag ritual for another deceased Ur III king, Sulgi 
(AUCT 1 35 [AS6 vi]): "1 grain-fed sheep for each of the first 5 days of the 
month: provisions for the ki-a-nag of Sulgi, the ezem- d Nin-a-zu." 

Landsberger suggested that the ezem- d Nin-a-zu was a joyous occasion: 
"M[onat] des (Freuden)festes des N[inazu]" celebrating the return of Nina- 
zu from the netherworld. 2 Although Landsberger may be correct in assum- 
ing that the basic motif was the return of Ninazu (and the deceased kings 
who were identified with him) from the netherworld, the ceremony probably 
did not involve the public and likely was somber in nature. 

In Old Babylonian Ur, just as at Ur III Ur, the festival of Ninazu was 
marked by offerings to funerary shrines, as noted by offerings to the shrines 
of the deceased entw-priestesses, Enmegalanna and Enanatumma. 

vii. a-ki-ti 

At Ur the festival of the seventh month was called a-ki-ti-su-numun, "the 
a-ki-ti festival of the seeding (season)," to distinguish it from the a-ki-ti of the 
first month (a-ki-ti-se-kin-ku 5 "the a-ki-ti festival of the harvesting [sea- 
son]"). 4 

The a-ki-ti festival of the seventh month lasted for at least the first eleven 
days of the month, compared to perhaps only five to seven days for the a-ki- 
ti festival of the first month. (The first millennium atata-festivals at Ufuk and 
Babylon were also eleven days in duration.) As with the a-ki-ti-festival of the 
first month at Ur, the three central ritual sites were the du6-ur-sanctuary, the 
Ekisnugal temple of Nanna, and the Ekarzida in Gaes. 5 

The Great Offering, a major event of any festival celebration, was per- 
formed on several occasions at the Ekarzida in Gaes, being attested on the 
1st, 8th, 9th, and 11th days of the month. At the onset of night the Great Of- 



1. Civil, quoted CAD B 222. 

2. LSS 6 1/2, 70. 

3. For further information on this Old Babylonian observance at Ur, see pp. 230-231. 

4 Hussey, JAOS 33 (1931) no. 8 (SS3): mas-da-ri-a a-ki-ti-su-numun la Ga-es*". For the term su- 
numun, see pp. 95ff. For a thorough treatment of the a-ki-ti festival, see the chapter on this subject 
5. For a discussion of the Ekarzida at Gael and its role in the a-ki-ti festival, see pp. 407ff. 



fering was performed in Gaes for Nanna at the a-ki-ti-complex. A Drehem 
tablet dated to IS2 (Holma-Salonen Cuneiform Tablets 27) detailing the offer- 
ings for the beginning of the seventh month (^a-ki-ti) has the entry: 1 gu 4 - 
niga d Nanna sizkur-gu-la sa Uri^-ma u 4 -8-kam "The 8th day: 1 grain-fed ox 
(for) Nanna, the Great Offering in Ur. " Another occurrence of the Great Of- 
fering as part of the celebration is from the 30th day in the sixth month ( jti a- 
ki-ti)^of AS1 (Or 47-49 no. 8): 4 gu 4 -niga d Nanna igi-su-nir sizkur-gu-la sa a- 
ki-ti "4 grain-fed oxen for Nanna, before (his) emblem; the Great Offering 
in the a-ki-ti complex." Midnight offerings (a-gi 6 -sao-a) occurred in Ur at the 
du6-ur-mound and at the Ekisnugal, followed by the daybreak offering to 
Nanna (probably at the Ekisnugal) (UET 3 193): "2 lambs for the du 6 -ur- 
mound and 1 ox, 2 lambs and 1 goat for the temple of Nanna ... in Ur. 1 
sheep and 1 lamb as the midnight offering to Nanna; 2 lambs as the daybreak 
offering to Nanna; 1 two-year old cow, 1 sheep and 1 lamb from the ... build- 
ing (?) and 1 reed-fed pig from the preserve as the nightly Great Offering for 
Nanna at the a-ki-ti. Disbursed on the 11th of the month a-ki-ti as royal offer- 
ings." Another Drehem text records ovine offerings destined for Ur, Gaes 
and the a-ki-ti in Gaes through at least the first nine days of the seventh 
month (Jones-Snyder SET 98). An undated Ur tablet (UET 3 283) contain- 
ing offerings for the 9th probably of it! a-ki-ti (rather than iti se-kin-ku 5 ) 
records midnight offerings: good quality black beer and farina for the du 6 - 
ur, quality beer and black beer poured into bowls, pea flour and farina for 
the temple of Nanna (in Ur), and cheese, ghee, [...] and farina for Nanna 
at the a-ki-ti in Gaes; daybreak offerings for Nanna at the a-ki-ti in Gaes con- 
sisting of black beer, pea flour and farina; and quality black beer for the 
Great Offering of Nanna at the a-ki-ti complex in Gaes. 

During the day Belat-suhner and other deities travelled by barge from Ur 
to Nanna in Gaes at the a-ki-ti, where there probably was a ritual lustration 
of Nanna's statue, followed by ceremonies wherein the visiting gods paid 
homage to Nanna (Sauren NY Public Library 48 = Eames Coll. E3) (S46/AS3 vi): 
1 ewe and 1 goat for the temple of Belat-suhner (at the occasion) of her go- 
ing on Nanna's boat for the a-ki-ti; 1 grain-fed sheep as an offering to Nanna 
in the a-ki-ti; 2 grain-fed sheep, 1 duck, 2 ...-birds, 5 turde-doves, 1 small 
reed-(fed) hog bred for roasting for the "place of the king" at Karzida; 2 
Iambs for the offering for the Place of Disappearance; [...]. 

A Drehem tablet records offerings for Inanna and Nana for the a-ki-ti 
(Watson Birmingham I 68 [S47 vii 5]). But more interestingly the document 
lists one grain-fed sheep each for the procession-way(P) (sa kaskal-la) for En- 
lil, Ninlil, Nanna, Inanna, Ninsun, and Lugalbanda on the 5th day. This may 
refer to Nanna's reentry into Ur from the a-ki-ti house at Gaes, the event 
which was the essence of the festival. 
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The king probably participated in some of the ceremonies, staying ; at his 
royal residence there, the "Place of the King" (ki-lugal) at Karzida (UET 3 
186 and Sauren NY Public Library 48) . During the festival the kmg f held ^a ban- 
quet, although the site (Gaes or Ur) is unspecified (YBC 16828 [AS8]). 3 
Lin-fed oxen for the royal banquet (kas-de-a-lugal) of the i-ki-d-su-numun 
(festival)." The presence of the king is attested in another Drehem text dated to 
the 5th day of the seventh month of AS9 (MVN 8 221) according to which 
ovines were disbursed and loaded onto a barge for when "the = king goes to 
Sa~es" (lugal Ga-esW-se gin-ne ma, ba-na-a-ga-ar) . UET 3 1641 mentions 
clothing for young girl singers, who also participated in the fescues. This 
use of special oxen for the a-ki-ti festival is recorded in two Ur ■ texts one hst- 
ing rope for cowherds, cattle, and for the a-ki-ti oxen (gu 4 -a-ki-ti) (UET 3 
1504) and another listing garments for the drivers of the a-ki-ti oxen and 
sheep (UET 3 1641) . Another text records a royal mas-da-n-a offering of sil- 
ver ox-nose-rings for the a-ki-ti-su-numun festival (UET 3 380) 

Many tablets record matdaria and other offerings for the a-ki-ti-fesUval in 
Gaes. One text records ^dari^offerings of clothing, dates, and . fish for the 
"place of the king" (ki-lugal) for the a-ki-ti-su-numun festival (UET 3 18b) 
Ld^fferings of sheep, goats and oxen for the «*^™» ** £J 
Ur and Gaes are recorded on an undated Drehem tablet (AUCT 1 637) Oth 
er tablets list w kMdfalogi of dates (Reisner Telloh 276 [IS5] and Virol- 
le aud Lagal 73 [SS5 x]); animals (CTMMA 1 17 [AS4 vii])- and flour and 
beer (MVN 13 118 [S41 vi]: for the ni-GIS-rum-se sa a-ki-ti). 1 Hallo, Acta Sum 
3 (1981) YBC 16652 refers to the a-ki-ti-su-numun-na; AASF B 92 298 and 510 
also mention supplies for the a-ki-ti; MVN 12 414 mentions dates for mas-da- 
ri-a-ki-ti; a delivery of animals for the a-ki-ti-complex (unclear which festival 
since no month) (MVN 13 517); AUCT 2 239 (SS7 viii 10) records disburse- 
ments of sheep and goats originally intended as P™™^ ^^Z 
numun festival for the ^to-priestess of Inanna-of-Uruk; MVN 13 477 (AS9 
vii) records a disbursements of goats for the a-ki-ti-su-numun festival; an un- 
dated tablet (AUCT 1 316) records oxen, cows, sheep and ewes for both the 
a-ki-ti-su-numun and the a-ki-ti-se-kin-ku 5 . A broken reference (Durand Cat- 
alogue EPHE 419) mentions supplies for the a-ki-ti which were .delivered ^ to 
the palace. A fragment of an unpublished Drehem tablet (YBC 16652) lists 

26th and records barley for "the boat laden with dabin-paste for the brewers 

of the temples for the a-ki-ti-su-numun festival" (ma-dabin lu-ba PP1 r 2 e-n[e?- 

] a-ki-ti-su-numun). The year name is not preserved, but presumably the 
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tablet dates before SS4, thus to the sixth month of the year. This would ex- 
plain the date of the 26th, i.e., four days before the a-ki-ti-festival in Ur 

, ?f T re ^ r f e, L enCeS fr ° m GifSU t0 ^«"*offerings for the a-ki-ti festi- 
val at Ur (ITT 6167; ITT 6922; ITT 6959) . A contract from Girsu dated Tie 
fifth mondi of AS7 concerns the delivery of oxen to Ur by the begTn ng of 
ti^month for the a-ki-ti (RA 73 [1979] no. 2) : ... Uri"-ma a-ki-£a sa^J 

^Sf £T r ^ tCXtS rCfer t0 the *** of Ur ™ Nippur (a-ki-ti Uri^-ni 
^ Nibru*V Lafont Telia 29 is dated to the third months the a-ki-ti Z 
aval referred to must be the upcoming a-ki-ti in Nippur during the fourth 
month Yet the scribes use the expression "the a-ki-ti of Ur in Nippur. • ThSe 
two references are acknowledgments that the a-ki-ti festivals in Nippur (albe- 
it in different months) were believed to have originated at Ur 

In this month one Ur text (UET 3 190) refers to an offering of "1 grain- 

for whlh , mb f ° r ** feStiVal ° f thC b ° at ° f Suen " (ezem-ma-dSuen), 

for which see our discussion of the a-ki-ti festival of the first month of the Ur 

viii. ezem- d Sul-gi 

fJLV^ ™° nth ° f ^ Ur Calendar TO renamed iti ezem-d S ul^i "the 
Festival of Sulgi" to commemorate Sulgi's thirtieth jubilee, as had occurred 

S rtsul" so"** " U Tt H ° WeVer> ^ l ° ^ l3Ck ° f Ur «-^S 
before Sulg^ 30, the name of the eighth month before ^ezem-dSul-gi is not 

date]: ni-ezem-ma «***[...] u ezem-^ul^i saAB [. ])• "containers Toffood 

baSr-io ° mi t e fe ?r ° h f Su, f (uet s1o: - 4-nL~3 f S ui; 

15^4 USin T 2 7 ****** W ° 01 Cl ° th for * e festival of Sulgi (UET 
31504 [IS1] ); clothing for the festival of Sulgi (Loding t/r 251 [IS7ii])- eight 
^ of grain peas, beer, reeds, edible plants, and two five-li er container 
offood for the festival of Sulgi, disbursed in Ur (Jones-Snyder SET 11 81 

Although these sparse texts provide little information about the festival 
ba^ed upon the munificent quantities in Umma, the festival probably had' 
even grander proportions in Sulgi's own city. During his lifetime this festival 
-y have been the occasion for which many of his hymns were composed 



1 The term nUHS-rum occurs also in a broken context in Sauren NY Public library 373 i 10. The 
copies preclude a reading nl-u'-rum in these two passages. 



1. Lafont Telle 29 and UT 6756: mas^da-ri-a a-ki-ti Urf"-ma Sa Nibru". 
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The na-ab-ri-um festival of Annunitum occurred during the eighth month 
in Ur. The na-ab-ri-um of Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban was celebrated the 
following month, most probably at Uruk: 



Festival 

na-bi-ri-um 
ezem-na-ab-rp-(um) ] 
na-ab-ri-um 
U4 na-ab-ri-um 
na-abri-hum 



Related context 

e-Belat-subner 
Annunitum/Ur 
Belat-M>ner/Belat-terraban 
Annunltum/UlmaSitum 



Date 
S34ix 
S42 viii 
546 ix 
AS2 viii25 
AS8 



Reference 
TRU272 
PDT II 973 
TRU282 
PDT 1 162 
BRM3 47 



The nabrum observance provided the name for a month in the Amorite 
calendars at Esnunna, Saduppum and Nerebtum in the Old Babylonian pe- 
riod Only one of the Ur III texts refers to this occasion as a festival in Ur 
(PDT II 973). Three of the five references are undated, but the other two 
date the observance to the eighth month. One text (Legrain TRU 272) states 
clearly that the observance occurred in the temple of Belat-suhner, while the 
other texts mention either Belat-suhner (and Belat-terraban) or Annunitum 
(and Ulmasitum) as the subject of the observance. The nabru ritual may have 
been a rite involving the interpretation of omens in order to foretell the suc- 
cess of the coming agricultural year. 

During the Ur III period there was an e-lu-num of d Gestin-an-na-SI.A-tum. 
recorded on an Umma tablet (MVN 15 162) dated to the eighth month (e- 
iti-as): 30 sa gi 1 gu PWnu d Gestin-an-na-SI.A-tum-ma. The tablet includes 
the note "withdrawn in Ur." 

ix. su-es 5 -sa / ezem- d Su- d Suen 

During the Ur III period in Ur the orthography id 5u^ 5 -sa predominated, 
with the writing ^su-es-sa much less common (UET 3 315). However in Dre- 
hem both orthographies were quite common. Several variants are attested: 
Wsu-es (MVN 10 120; MVN 13 234 [AS5]); >«su-sa-es (BE 3 46); ">su-sa (Speel- 
ers Recueil 116 = Limet Textes Sumeriens 33); '"es-sa (Sche.l„RA 24 [1927] 45 

rAS91) 

This month name derives from an original pre-Sargonic Ur month name 
itisu-es- d Nanna (UET 2 Supplement no. 13). The only occurrence of the term 
su-es aside from the month name is from a pre-Sargonic document from Ur 
recording the delivery of cattle and sheep for cultic purposes (Alberti-Pom- 
ponio tfr46 iii 3): 1 udu-nita 1 u 8 udu x x (x)-a su-es- d Inanna e-ta-e ba-gid 1 
ram 1 ewe and ... sheep were delivered ... for the su-es of Inanna. Unfor- 
tunately, his_unclearJrorn_ti^one reference whether the su-es connotes a 

1. See pp. 394-395 for the nabrum festival. 
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type of offering, a shrine/building, or a festival/ritual. This month name, 
• therefore, derives from the early cult of Nanna. However, as seen in the 
above quoted early reference, the cult of Inanna was also involved. Adding 
to the mystery of the term is the elongated form su-es-sa which is used 
throughout the Ur III period. Were the final -a indicating the genitive or loc- 
ative, we would expect a variant * lti su-es-a, since Sumerian orthography tends 
not to write one sign combining a final -s with a postpositional element. 1 

There are no Ur III references to a su-es-sa festival, yet references do oc- 
cur during the reign of Sumuel in Old Babylonian Ur. 2 These texts record 
the withdrawal of ghee, cheese and dates from the storehouse of Ningal for 
the festival. It seems more likely that this festival continued uninterrupted 
from the pre-Sargonic period through the Ur III period, down into Old 
Babylonian times, than its being suddenly reintroduced into Ur after a hiatus 
of at least a hundred years. 

The earliest reference to the festival of Su-Sin is from a Drehem tablet dat- 
ing to the twelfth month of the second year of Su-Sin's reign: ni-dabs-ezem- 
d Su- d Suen (AUCT 2 18). The following year (SS3) another tablet mentions 
this festival in the twelfth month. CT 32 pi. 12 [SS3] lists 1 calf for Enlil and 
1 calf for Ninlil for the Festival of the Carnelian Statue of Su-Sin for days 6 
and 7 and oxen for this festival on day 29. This tablet is dated to ezem-[ d Me- 
ki-gal] of SS3, which, if we follow Whiting's suggestion for the format of the 
Drehem calendar in SS3, 3 was the twelfth month of the year. Another text 
(BIN 3 244 [SS5]) records 2 oxen and 1 cow for the Festival of the Carnelian 
Statue. If this tablet refers to the cult at Ur (rather than Nippur), then this 
likely refers to preparations for the Festival of Su-Sin at Ur in the twelfth 
month, before it was repositioned to the ninth month. After listing offerings 
for Nippur, this tablet records provisions of oxen for the 30th day for the fes- 
tival of Su-Sin in the royal preserve (ni-dab5-ezem- d Su- d Suen sa na-da-tum). 
These two references to a festival occurring in the twelfth month (or the first 
month, since CT 32 pi. 12 records provisions withdrawn on the 29th, possibly 
for use the next few days) refer to a celebration at Ur, not Drehem. At Dre- 
hem the festival was in the ninth month, as the renaming of the ninth month 
at Drehem indicates. Later, under Ibbi-Sin, when the month •'•ezem^Su- 
d Suen was employed also at Ur, the Ur observance may have been moved to 
the ninth month from the twelfth or first month. The latest Drehem tablet 
with the ninth month named ''■su-es-sa is from Su-Sin year 3. 4 This occur- 

1. A reading 5u-e5-nas as a shortened form for su-el- d Nanna is highly unlikely due to the lack of 
an Ur III variant *Su-eS-na or *su-e5- d Nanna. 

2. H. Figulla, Iraq 15 (1953), 117ff. no. 45 = UR V 785 (no month), no. 46 = UR V 757 (month 9), 
no. 47 = UR V 745 (month 9). 

S. "Some Observations on the Drehem Calendar," ZA 69 (1979), 13. 

4. MVN 1 171; MVN 3 315 dated to IS6 also contains the month ''"su-es-sa 1 . 
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rence in the third year of Su-Sin may simply be due to habit, the scribe for- 
getting that the ninth month had been renamed. 

In Ur, as in Drehem, the month iti su-es-sa was eventually replaced by 
iti ezem- d Su- d Suen. However, there is no list of months which clearly proves 
the replacement. Rather, it is the almost total disappearance of the month 
name iti su-es-sa after the year Ibbi-Sin 8 (UET 3 1010 [IS15] is the latest oc- 
currence) and the emergence of iti ezem- d Su- d Suen, which, along with the 
earlier reform at Drehem, leads us to this conclusion. The only occurrence 
of the month iu ezem- d Su- d Suen before IS8 is one document from SS5 (UET 
3 1541). The appearance of the month name "Festival of Su-Sin" in the Ur 
calendar under Ibbi-Sin may be due to an influx of Drehem scribes, re- 
trenching in the capital of a besieged empire, rather than as a result of a roy- 
ally decreed calendrical reform. 

x. ezem-mah 

The month is named after the great festival of Nanna, as discerned in pre- 
Sargonic texts from Ur: ttezem-mah- d Nanna (UET 2 Supplement nos. 40 and 
45). One of these texts mentions the festival: "1 fat-tailed sheep was con- 
sumed at the great festival of Nanna." The term "great festival" was also ap- 
plied to the cults of Ninegal: in ezem-mah- d Nin-e-gal-ka (UET 2 Supplement 
no. 47) and Ningublaga: "1 ox was supplied for the great festival of Ningubl- 
aga" (UET 2 Supplement no. 38). 

The Great Festival of Nanna involved offerings to Inanna, as well. The fes- 
tival occurred during the middle of the month, when the moon was full, as 
noted on a text probably dated to the 18th, which records 10 sheep as offer- 
ings for the various statues in the temple of Innana, along with the uzu-a-bal 
offering and the Great Offering (Or 7 104 [SS7 x 18?]). The Great Festival 
was a large scale affair, necessitating months to gather the provisions and of- 
ferings: honey, ghee, beer, dates, dried pears (?), liparu-fruit, strings of figs 
and juniper as the regular supplies for the lustration of Nanna and the lesser 
gods(?) (dingir-tur-tur) and the ... (ni-gu-de) of the Great Festival (UET 3 
209); fish as the nesag-offerings for the Great Festival for the palace of the 
king (UET 3 76); jars of yellow-milk, 2 kinds of fishes, goat hair and onions 
brought into the palace for the Great Festival (Sigrist PTS 285 [AS5 vii] ) ; sev- 
eral type of cereals, different beers, roasted barley, salt, monw-wood, young 
reeds, and 70 food containers (Jones-Snyder SET 181 [AS2] ) ; barley (Lau OB 
Temple Records 83 [AS4], Fish Catalogue 534 [SS9 viii]); and metals (YOS 4 
290). The ritual included a lustration of Nanna's statue, as well as plentiful 
offerings: oxen, bison, boar, gazelles and goats from the royal preserve, as 
well as various types of sheep, cows and lambs (MVN 3 198 [$42 x] ) . 



UR 






MaSdaria-offerings were provided for the Great Festival: silver (Sigrist PTS 
565); oxen and sheep (Fish Catalogue 434 [SS5], Hallo, HUCA 29 [1958] no. 
3); silver, oxen, sheep, a goat and a lamb (AUCT 2 185 [AS5 x]); silver and 
gold (MVN 3 197 [S42 vii]); oxen, sheep, goats and lambs (Lambert, RA 49 
[1955] no. 5 [SS4]). Girsu texts record maidariaoSenngs offish (MVN 11 
106 [AS4], ITT 3410[AS7], MVN 13 734 [SS2], MVN 2 174 [SSI ix], Sauren 
Wirtschafisurkunden 174 [SSI viii], Virolleaud Lagai 270 [SSI]); dates (MVN 
12 414 [AS5]); and silver (ITT 3483, Virolleaud LagaSb [SS2 x]). These ref- 
erences indicate that throughout Sumer cities were responsible for supply- 
ing offerings at Ur for this major festival, as seen in one Girsu text which 
records "30 gur of cooked fish for the a-ki-ti-complex and 30 gur of cooked 
fish for the Great Festival as maidariaoGerings of the grand vizier (sukkal- 
mah) destined for Ur" (ITT3410). 1 An Umma text dated to AS8 contains the 
entry: 8 udu-niga-sig 5 12 udu-niga-nita 2 28 udu-u 2 sila4 mas-da-ra-a ezem-su- 
numun u ezem-mah 24 udu-niga-sig 5 1 sila 4 mas-da-ra-a ezem-se-kin-k[u 5 ] 
[s]a-a-ur 4 ? -min ? ezem-su-numun ba-an-x "8 grain-fed quality sheep, 12 grain- 
fed rams, 28 grass-fed sheep, and 2 lambs for the maidariaroSenng for the 
tunumun-festival and the Great Festival; 25 grain-fed quality sheep and 1 
lambfor the maSdaria-oSering for the AAmAu-festival; ... for the Sunumun-fes- 
tival." There is another Umma reference to the Great Festival (Arnold Temple 
Records 4) : ma§-da-ri-a ezem-mab-se e-gal-la ba-an-ku 4 "a maidaria-offenng for 
the Great Festival was brought to the palace." The phrase "brought to the 
palace" indicates that the Great Festival was a reference to the festival in Ur, 
not a festival at Umma. 

Sigrist has reconstructed the royal trips of Ibbi-Sin during the month of 
his ascension to the throne, ^ezem-mah. 2 It might be expected that Ibbi-Sin 
would have been in Ur to participate in the Great Festival of Nanna. During 
that month Ibbi-Sin was in Ur on days 3-4, 7-11, 15 and 30. However, aside 
from the Great Offering to Nanna on the 3rd as part of his coronation, there 
is no mention of his participation in the ezem-mah festival of Nanna. 

According to an inscription, Ibbi-Sin dedicated a gold jar from a cam- 
paign in Elam to Nanna: "so that at Ezen-mah and New Year, at the lustra- 
tions of Nanna, oil may not be wanting in the place where the (rite of) 
"mouth-opening" is performed on Nanna's copper bath pitcher. " 3 Jacobsen 
notes that according to other sources this pitcher "stood in Nanna's bed- 
room on the top of the ziggurat of his temple Ekishnugal in Ur and was too 
sacred to be seen by profane eyes." 

1. Genouillac Trouvaille 11 (AS5 x) records "1 grain-fed sheep for Usan for the banquet (kai^e- 
a) of the Dublamah in Ur" during this month. But we do not know whether this was an annual or 
monthly celebration. 

2. Studies Sjoberg, 499ff. 
S.Jacobsen Treasures, 124. 
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xi. ezem-an-na 

A variant itiezem-mah-an-na is attested from Drehem (Alster, Acta Sum 11 
[AS1]). This may reflect an older form of the month name or simply have 
resulted from confusion with the preceding month, itiezem-mah. 1 The tenth 
month at Uruk was the similar sounding i ti ezem-ma-an-na and perhaps there 
was a relationship between the two, one city originally borrowing the festival 
and month name from the other. 

A possible reference to this festival of An is in an Ur text (UET 3 1422 [IS7 
xi]) which lists "3 female mill-hands for the holy festival" (ezem-ku-ga) . 

According to Gudea Cylinder A a monthly festival called ezem-an-na was 
celebrated in the TiraS-temple in Girsu for Ningirsu. We are unaware of any 
connection between these two festivals bearing the same name. 



xii. ezem- d Me-ki-gal 

In Ur and Drehem the month name is written iti ezem- d Me-ki-gal (UET 3 
272) or itime-ki-gal (Loding Ur 171) with variants ^ezem- d Me ! <5e§) ki-gal 
(Loding Ur 176); ttezem- d ki-gal (Speelers Recueil 117); '«ezem-me- d ki-gal 
(AASF B 92 626) ; and m ezem-me-si-gal (TIM 6 27) . 

A deity d Me-ki-gal is not attested in any Ur III texts. This month name 
probably reflects an older Ur tradition which had disappeared by the Ur III 

period. . 

There is a Drehem reference to a festival of Enki occurring in the twelfth 
month, although the city is not specified (Eridu?) . The text (PDT 1 270), dat, 
ed to the 10th day of the twelfth month (^ezem-dMe-ki-gal) of SS9, records 
"1 grain-fed ox for Balala, the singer, for the day the Festival of Enki is ob- 
served" (u 4 ezem- d En-ki-ka in-na-ak). 3 A Sumerian emesal literary text con- 
tains several passages which refer to the celebration of a festival of Enki. 
Since there was a cult of Enki in pre-Sargonic Ur (see above), these passages 
could refer to a festival at Ur, as well as at Eridu, the main site of Enki's cult. 

From the Ur III period there is one attestation of the "The Wailing at the 
Mourning-site (?)" (er-ki-gu-la, MVN 15 193), which was performed at a fu- 
nerary libation site (ki-a-nag) of Amar-Suen in the first year of his brother, 



1. BIN 3 494 is dated to lu ki-an-na, which perhaps is to be emended to lU ezem-an-na. 

2. Jacobsen Harps, 401; see p. 77. 

3 The first millennium B.C. Assyrian Astrolabe B refers to the twelfth month as the month of Ea 
and of Enid's (?) 'happiness': "The month Addaru, in the vast fields of Ningirsu the s.ckle is not left 
behind, the month of Enki - s(?) happiness, the month of Ea." 

4. BM 86535 (reference courtesy of the PSD): ezem- d Am-an-ki-ga me-da am-tuku-am and ezem- 
d Am-an-ki-ga a il-la ezem-u-mu-un-ku-ga a il-la. 



king Su-Sin. 1 The ritual lasted two days— the 27th and 28th of the twelfth 
month— and included offerings of sheep each day. 2 

For the possibility of the festival of Su-Sin being celebrated in the twelfth 
month, see our discussion of the ninth month of the Ur calendar. 

xiii. iti-diri ezem- d Me-ki-gal 

The intercalary month in Ur was named after the twelfth month, id ezem- 
d Me-ki-gal. There are no festivals during this month. An intercalary month 
iti-diri-ezem-an-na is attested in IS1 (Toronto 910.209.274). 



Other Festivals 



An undated Ur tablet refers to supplies for the festival of Gula and the fes- 
tival of Ninkununna (ni-dab 5 -ezem-ma- d Gu-la ... ni-dab 5 -ezem-ma- d Nin-ku- 
nun-na [UET 3 1126]). According to this document returned supplies from 
these and other provisions were redistributed, some redistribution occur- 
ring in the month ^se-kin-kus. These goddesses are juxtaposed also in an of- 
fering list from Ur (UET 3 278). These two deities had a cult in the temple 
e-AN-gu-la in Uruk according to lists of offerings in which the names of these 
goddesses are again juxtaposed (TCL 2 AO 5482, AUCT 2 97). 4 The goddess 
Gula, worshipped throughout much of Sumer, had a cult in Ur, located in 
the temple of Ningublaga (UET 3 261). 

According to the god-list AN = Anum Ninkununna was an attendant (dingir- 
gub-ba) of the moon-god Suen (AN = Anum III 44). At Ur Ninkununna was 
identified with Inanna, as discerned in two inscriptions of Ur-Baba of Girsu, 
in which one records his having built the temple of Inanna, nin-ku-nun-na! 
in Ur and the other his having built the temple of d Nin-ku-nun-na in Ur.^ 
And in an inscription of Ur-Nammu (UET 2 39) Inanna has the epithet nun- 
ku-nun-na. The temple of Ninkunu nna in Ur is mentioned as one of the 

min l S ^ S A , e tCrm k "" g " Ja ' S S ' miIar in meanin g to K-guHa = HguUu, "place of destruction (?)" 
(CAD K 350) or ki-hul = kihullu, "place used or fit for mourning rites" (CAD K 350). 

2. For the er-gu-la in the Old Babylonian period at Ur, see p. 230. 

u. J'/^f !tf~ S ° f thC intercalai y months «e Sigrist and Gomi, The Comprehensive Catalogue of 
Pubkshed Urm Tablets (Bethesda, 1991), 306ff. and note the unpublished reference A 1742 which is 
further evidence that the years AS1 and AS2 were not intercalated: ^ezem-me-ki-gal-Se mu Ha-ar-Si^ 
u Ki-maS" ba-hul-ta '"ezem^Sul-gi mu d gu-za d En-lil-la ba-dim-se iti-33-kam. 

,_, t f °\w e identification of *e e-AN-gu-la as a temple in Uruk, cf. AUCT 3 489 and note line 50- 
[sa Unug]"-ga. 

5. SAKI 60 a. 

6. SAKI 62 f. 
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temples from which golden objects were taken in the year IS13 to pay Isin, 
which was threatening Ibbi-Sin's collapsing empire (UET 3 702) . Another Ur 
text refers to repair work being performed at the temple of Ninkununna 
(UET 3 1502). A garden of Ninkununna was probably located in the Ekisnu- 
gal complex as noted in a partially preserved ritual for the king (UET 3 57) : 

Nanna ... flowing water. 

The king enters the temple/house ... 

That is the third day. 

A second(?) time(?) the king having entered the temple of Nanna, he then 

bathes during the middle of the night in the garden of Ninkununna. 
Until the fifth day ... house ... of Nanna. 

The Sabra of Ninkununna is mentioned in a Drehem text of offerings des- 
tined for Ur (Jones-Snyder SET 116). 

In Ur there were offerings for the Boat of An. However, there is no indi- 
cation that this was an annual festival in Ur as it was at Uruk. 

A tablet (Sauren Wirtschafisurikunden 144 [IS2]), provenience unknown, 
mentions the festival of Ningiszida: "32 gur and 76 liters of barley for the fes- 
tival of Ningiszida (ezem- d Nin-gis-zi-da) ." Since there was a cult of Ningiszida 
at several sites, including Ur and LagaS, the location of this festival is unknown. 



THE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. 



'1 



Umma 



1. For the festival of the Boat of An in Uruk, as well as for references to the offerings at Ur, see 
pp. 215-216. 



Sargonic tablets from Umma have been labeled mu-iti tablets after the con- 
vention of dating each tablet by year and month numbers in the form: mu-# 
iti-*. 1 Foster discerned that these tablets spanned three time periods, the 
earliest tablets dating to the reign of Lugalzagesi (ca. 2340 B.C.) and the lat- 
est to the close of the Akkad dynasty under Sar-kali-sarri (2217-2193 B.C.) . 2 
The use of the mu-iti convention in the Umma documents does not preclude 
the likelihood that the Umma months had names as did the other calendars 
of Sumer. (There is one Sargonic tablet presumably from Umma with the 
month lti ga-li-da, which is possibly to be identified with the Sargonic period 
month ffa-U4/tu. 5 ) This situation is somewhat analogous to that of its closest 
neighbor, Lagas/Girsu, in the pre-Sargonic period, when, as a result of the 
proliferation and confusion of month names, an administrative technique of 
numbering each month and year at the bottom of the tablet was imposed (al- 
though the actual month name might still appear on the tablet). 4 Just as the 
numeric notation was a solution to a calendrical problem at Lagas/Girsu, so 
too was the mu-iti system a response to a problem with the calendar at Umma. 
In fact, it is quite probable, as Foster observes, that the mu-iti system was a 
direct adaptation of the earlier and near-by Lagas/Girsu solution. 5 

What then was this problem confronting the administrative personnel re- 
garding the Umma calendar? The Umma calendar year may have begun 
around the summer solstice, not around the vernal equinox as elsewhere 
throughout Sumer. Evidence is a recently published Ur III tablet (SNSAT 
409, discussed in detail below) from the eighth year of Amar-Suen which pro- 
vides very detailed information on the festival for the fourth month (nisag) 

1. M. Powell ("Evidence for Local Cults at Presargonic Zabala," OrNS 45 [1976], 100-104) sug- 
gests that many pre-Sargonic texts said to come from Umma actually derive from Zabalam. 

2. Foster Umma, 2-7, wherein Foster presents the varying opinions of other scholars regarding 
the dating of these tablets. 

3. For this month see p. 26. MCS 9 (1964) no. 233 contains the month name in the body of the 
text, with only the year notation (mu-8) at the bottom, thus deviating from the mu-# iti-# (u 4 -#) 
formulaic ending. 

4. See pp. 37ff. 

5. Foster Umma, 7: The origins of the mu-iti dating system may be seen in the numerical dating 
systems used at Pre-Sargonic Lagai and Umma." 
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and sums the entries as "standard New Year offerings for Sara" (sa-dun-zag- 
mu- d Sara). It is very unlikely that this long detailed list was intended for a 
festival nine months later, particularly since there is a parallel Umma tablet 
(YBC 16663, discussed below) dated again to the month nisag, but this time 
in Amar-Suen's fifth year. It is therefore likely that the original Umma calen- 
dar began in the first month of the summer. This would have created dating 
problems for the short-lived kingdom of Lugalzagesi and for the Sargonic 
kings when a standard year-name may have been in use throughout the em- 
pire—the three spring months at Umma would have been considered part 
of the previous year and used the previous year's year-name, whereas the rest 
of the empire changed to the new year-name during these months. To re- 
solve this problem the mu-iti system may have been introduced to harmonize 
Umma dating and accounting with the rest of the empire. This shift of the 
civil (but not cultic) calendar at Umma became permanent, as noted in the 
many Ur III economic documents which clearly calculated the year's ac- 
counts beginning in the first month of spring. However, vestiges of the old 
calendar remained with the old cultic New Year in the summer being cele- 
brated at Umma during the Ur III period in the (now) fourth month. 

The only two festivals mentioned in the Sargonic Umma tablets are the 
festival of Dumuzi, (one reference dated to the first month in year 8 of the 
mu-iti system), 1 and the nisag-festiva.1 on several tablets dating to mu-iti 
months 4, 5 and 6. In the Ur III period these festivals occurred in the 12th 
and 4th months respectively and provided the names for their months. The 
variance in the month numbering may have been the result of intercalary dif- 
ferences between the native Umma calendar and the administrative mu-iti 

system. 

Umma tablets dated with actual month names are attested in the Ur III 
period. During this span of approximately seventy years, with but the re- 
placement of ili ur with ^ezem-dSul-gi beginning in Sulgi's thirtieth year and 
iu min-ES with iu ezem- d Amar-Suen by a handful of scribes from the years 
Amar-Suen 6 to Su-Sin 2, the calendar remained intact, beginning with lU se- 
sag-kus, concluding with iti d Dumu-zi, and adding an intercalary month lti diri. 

The ordering of the Ur III months in Umma can be established by eco- 
nomic texts which list all the months in order 2 and by those texts which list 
just a beginning and end month, calculating on the tablet the number of 
elapsed months. 

The major annual festivals, which shared their names with the months in 
which they occurred, consisted of the Sesagku, nisag, sunumun, eitiaS, and pa- 



1. MAD 4 116; MAD 4 82 mentions the festival, but records no month number. 

2. MVN 9 197; Gregoire AAS 35; Archi, OA 9 (1972) no. 8; Langdon, PSBA 35 (1913) pi. 4; OR 
47 (1930) 401; YOS 4 246; TLB 3 69. 
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tote-festivals. The Marragalla, ri and Dumuzi festivals are not mentioned as 
frequently as the aforementioned and thus, perhaps, were of relative minor 
importance. Two additional festivals were introduced to honor the kings of 
Ur, a festival for Sulgi to commemorate his thirty-year jubilee and a festival 
for his successor Amar-Suen, beginning in his sixth regnal year. Oddly, al- 
though Drehem and Ur record a month named for a similar festival to honor 
Su-Sin, no mention of such a month or festival has been found in the Umma 
tablets. 

Around the beginning of spring the Festival of the Early Grass was cele- 
brated at Umma, an observance associated with the goddesses Ninibgal, 
Gula, and Ningipar. This festival, which was observed in Ur and Larsa as well, 
was not assigned to one particular month at Umma, but timed to coincide 
with the appearance of the early grass— sometime at the end of winter or very 
beginning of spring, when spring pasturing could begin. That the obser- 
vance was seasonal and not fixed to a particular date can be noted in its ob- 
servance in AS6 in the intercalary month iti diri (YBC 1266): "1 sheep for the 
(going out) to the early grass; an extra festival provision" (1 udu u-sag-se ni- 
diri ezem-ma) and at the bottom of the tablet where the entries are summed: 
"1 sheep for Ninibgal's going out to the early grass" (1 udu u-sag-se e d Nin- 
ib-gal), whereas in Yildiz and Gomi Umma no. 1885 the observance is held in 
the first month (AS8 i). This latter text records: 

[1] sheep as the satitkku-oKermg, 

[1] sheep for when she goes to Zabalam, 

[1] sheep for when the goddess goes out to the Early Grass, 

Gula of Umma; 

3 sheep for when she goes to Zabalam, 

1 sheep for when the goddess goes out to the Early Grass, 

Ninibgal; 

1 sheep for when Igizibara goes to Zabalam; 

1 sheep for when Ningipar goes out to the Early Grass; 

[1] sheep for the se-il-la of Nanse; 

A total of 10 grass-fed sheep. 

A reference to the u-sag festival occurs in the myth Lugale 446ff: 2 

At the gods' "early grass" (festivals) 
may they seat the two of you 

new-moon day by new-moon day, 

on the broad side (of the table). 

1. SNSAT 274 which Gomi suggests is probably from Umma, is a list of three oxen given each 
year from S3S to S44 for the ^three holy festivals" (3 gu 4 ezem-S-ku). Another reference to these 
three festivals .s SNSAT 403 (ASS), again identified by Gomi as being from Umma, which lists 
animals ezem-S-a-ba. 

2. Jacobsen Harps, 257. 
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and further on in the same work (lines 542ff.): 

O Uulalu stone, may you be found 

in honey and wine, 
and may you all rightfully be decked out 

with gold, 
at the "early grass" festival of the gods 
may all lands salute you 

by lowering nose to the ground for you. 

According to Jacobsen "the "early grass," ... was presumably a spring fes- 
tival, one celebrating the opening of the pasturing season for the flocks in 
the desert." 2 Jacobsen suggests that the Umma u-sag festival occurred at Za- 
balam, near Umma, in which Ningipar and Ninibgal (goddesses identified 
with Inanna), and Inanna's harp, Igi-zi-bar-ra, participated. According to Ja- 
cobsen "the most natural way to interpret these entries would seem to be that 
they relate to a ritual procession with statues of the goddesses in question- 
in the case of Igi-zi-bar-ra she presumably came in her form as sacred harp- 
out into the desert to lament the dead Dumuzi." 

The texts from Ur indicate that the observance occurred at the onset of 
the spring. Note UET 3 273 obv. 15-18 for dates for the u-sag of two goddess- 
es whose names are not fully preserved and UET 3 242 for the Vail" for the 
u-sag (er-u-sag-ga-ke 4 ) (UET 3 242). Unfortunately on neither tablet is the 
month preserved. The ii-sag occurs at Old Babylonian Larsa during the elev- 
enth month. 4 

It is unclear from the above Umma text if the se-il-la ceremony or ritual 
of Nanse was part of the Festival of the Early Grass, or an observance con- 
nected to the harvesting of the first month. However, at Lagas/Girsu the se- 
il-la of Nanse occurred in the twelfth month. 



1. Jacobsen Harps, 262. 

2 lacobsen Harps, 257 n. 38. J.J. van Dijk (Lugal Vd Me-ldm-bi Nir-gall, 108), noting the variant 
nisag for u-*ag, interprets the phrase u«ag-dingir-re-e-ne-ke 4 as "les premices des dieux en vous. The 
term u-sag also occurs in the first line of a ^^lamentation: eden-na u-sag-ga-ke 4 dam-a-ni rnu-un- 
na-an-te, "In the steppe at (the Festival*?) of) the Early Grass she nears her spouse" (see ME. Cohen 
Lamentations, 671). For a discussion of the term u-sag, see also H. Sauren, "Besuchsfahrten der Cotter 
in Sumer" OrNS 15 (1946), 224 n. 1. A. Falkenstein. Festschrift FrMrich, 155 reads uzug (U.KA) 
instead of u-sag (as does Figulla, Iraq 15 (1953). 119ff.) and translates "(der Feier des) sexuall 
Unreinen," noting a reference to uzug(tJ.KAJ)- d Nin-un-ug 5 ^a on an Ur III tablet which mentions 
the a-ki-ti-se-kin-ku 5 festival at Nippur (RA 9 [1912] pi. ii, SA 47). Perhaps, however, SA47 should be 
read also as u-sag. 

3. Jacobsen, Unity and Diversity, 85 n. 17. 

4. See p. 234. 

5. See pp. 76-77. 
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i. se-sag-ku 5 / se-kin-ku 5 

Both month names iti se-sag-ku 5 and ill se-kin-ku5 are plentifully attested 
throughout Umma tablets as the name of the first month of the year, without 
any particular pattern to differentiate their usage. In fact, one tablet (BE 3/ 
1 100) contains both orthographies. This tablet is a compendium of transac- 
tions from different years. Perhaps the scribe of the tablet copied the dates 
from two separate original documents, each tablet inscribed with the month 
name written differently. In one text dating to §33 a deified form of the 
month name occurs: ili d se-sag-ku 5 (Scheil, RA 25 [1928] no.7). The earlier 
of the two names appears to be iti se-sag-ku5, which occurs on two early 
Umma tablets bearing the year formulae mu-2-kam-us-sa-bi and mu-4-kam-us 
(MVN4134andl35). 1 

Since the month name lu se-sag-kus occurs only at Umma, whereas iti se- 
kin-kus occurs in the calendars of the other major cities as well, the month 
lU se-sag-ku5, the month of "the early-barley cutting" is probably a native 
month name. The many occurrences of iti se-kin-ku5 at Umma may have re- 
sulted from an intermingling of these two months which sounded alike, de- 
noted the same event, and occurred at the same time. 

The Umma festival was named ezem-se-sag-kus "the festival of the early- 
barley cutting" (Sigrist Syracuse 489, Limet Textes Sumeriens 90) or ezem-se- 
kin-ku 5 "the harvest festival," (TCL 5 AO 5667 [AS2 and AS3]; MVN 4 138 
[SS2]). 2 The omission of this festival from AO 6040 below does not indicate 
the unimportance of the holiday, but rather may indicate that the first 
month had already passed by the time the tablet was written. Syracuse 489 
lists seven pairs of boots and vials of a special oil as provisions for the festival, 
objects which may have been used in ritual lustrations. Limet Textes Sumeriens 
90 was written during the third month of the year and adds the entry of one 
sheep for next year's Sesagku-festivaL. TCL 5 AO 5667 lists offerings for the se- 
kin-ku5-festival for two consecutive years: (AS2) one ox as a satukku-oKering 
for Sara and one ox as a royal burnt offering; (AS3) two grain-fed oxen as 
royal rruddaria-oSerings. Another text, probably from Umma, records 8 liters 
of yellow-milk as provisions for the festival (Forde Dakota 47 8 [SS7] ) : sila ga- 



1. For the reading and meaning of the month names iu se-sag-ku 5 and w se-kin-ku 5 see our 
discussion of the twelfth month of the Nippur calendar. One Umma text (YBC 1404), which in the 
body mentions the months '"su-numun and ^Lig-si^ is dated at the bottom of the tablet iti se- 
kin x (SE+KIN)-a-ta mu en-unu 6 [...]-na ba-hun (=AS5). 

2. For sag-ku 5 sakkuttu "remainderf?)," see CAD S 79 sub saUaUtu A, where the term is attested as 
referring to barley (CT 2 29:25): ana sakkutti Se'im. 
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sig7 ni-dab5-ezem-se-kin-ku5. A goat for the temple of Sara and a sheep are 
recorded for the festival in another text (Boson Tavolette 162). 



11. 



giS 



sig 4 -~ Nl-sub-ba-ga-gar-ra 

For references to the various orthographies and readings of this month 
name in both Umma and Nippur see our discussion of the third month of 
the Nippur calendar. 

At Umma there was a special ceremony for the brick mold during the 
month, which, as part of the cult of Sara, was performed probably at some 
point after the 7th of the month. The Umma tablet Toronto 967.827.12 (AS6 
ii) lists offerings for the new moon, for the 7th of the month ( gl5 gigir u 4 -7), 
daily provisions (a-u 4 -da) , and 1 grass-fed sheep as provisions for the "laying 
of the brick in the brick mold" (ni-dab 5 sig 4 ^Nl-sub-ba gar-ra) - 1 

iii. se-kar-ra-gal-la 

This month name occurs as iri se-kar-ra-gal-la (Kang Umma 303), m se-kar- 
gal-la (Kang Umma4Q), iti se-kar-ra-gal (Kang t/mma 201), iti se-kar-gal (YOS 4 
25), ^se-kar-ra-ga-gar (Schneider, AnOr 1 195), ili se-kar-ra-GAR-la (BRM 3 
121), {ti se-kar-ga-la (MVN 13 257), ^se-kar-ra-ga-la (Sauren NY Public Library 
93) , ^se-kar-ra-ga-gal-la (AnOr 18 30) and iti se-kar-ra (Or 47 207) . 

Two pre-Ur III documents contain terminology similar to our month 
name. On one tablet at the very end of a list of individuals who, according to 
Westenholz, invested barley, and in another tablet concerning a venture in- 
volving barley and silver are found the expressions: se sila-a gal-la and se sila- 
a gal-la Lugal-iti-da. 2 The term se-sila-a-gal-la is an economic expression and 
has greater implications than its literal meaning "barley which is on the 
street." (In American financial parlance the expression "on the street" con- 
notes that a financial opportunity has been released to the public for com- 
petition.) However, it does make sense to interpret the phrase se-kar-ra-gal- 
la literally: "barley which is at the quay." Two months earlier the harvest had 
begun and so, by the third month, the barley would probably have been piled 
high along the quays for shipment along the waterways. < 

References to an actual festival name ezem-se-kar-ra-gal-la occur on an 
Umma textile account dated to AS2 which lists 90 bundles of rope (sa-gu) for 
the Sekaragala and rcwa^festivals, 60 bundles of rope for the e&iarf-festival, and 
30 bundles of rope for the /raftw&festival (Jones-Snyder SET 274: 308-313); 

1. For a discussion of cultic events associated with the brick mold at Nippur, see p. 95. 

2. BIN 8 221; Westenholz OSP 2; cf. ia ina suqi meaning "outstanding assets" (CAD S 406). 

3. Alster Dumuzi's Dream, 108, following this interpretation of the month name, discusses the 
expression tug kar-ra gal-la, understanding the term as referring to the actual washing of clothes, 
which occurred by the quay. 
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and in YBC 1783, which records grain as provisions for the festival: ni-dabs- 
ezem-se-kar-ra-gal-[l]a. Another probable reference to the Sekaragala-festival 
is a Drehem tablet dated to the month •'•se-kar-gal-la in SS6, which includes 
the entry "3.1 gur of emmer, provisions for the festival" (Sigrist PTS 289). 

Limet Textes Sumeriens 90 lists four items which were probably used for the 
celebration of the Iekaragala-festiva.1. This conclusion is based upon noting 
that the entries are for ritual offerings preceding the entries for the fourth 
month, lU nisag, and that the tablet was written in the third month. In addi- 
tion, its reference to Asnan, the grain-goddess, also supports the assumption 
of festivities for this month. The tablet enumerates four items: "(Already) 
dispatched: 1 grass-fed sheep for the ...-boat, 1 goat for making an offering 
at..., 1 goat for the ...-offering and 1 goat for [...] of Asnan." 1 All four items 
in this text might have been intended for a ritual boat procession with stops 
and offerings along the way, culminating at the temple of Asnan. Thus per- 
haps the last line should be restored "for the [temple] of Asnan." 

See our discussion below of the month id pa4-k0is-e for the kuS gur-se-il-la 
d Nanse, perhaps a leather bag used to measure out 1 gur of barley, as a ritual 
object receiving offerings during the month. 



IV. 



nisag 



The full month name with the Sumerian word for "festival," ^ezem-nisag, 
occurs rather seldomly, the form ili nisag predominating. 2 

The reading iti nisag (rather than * iti murub4) is based upon several obser- 
vations. A syllabic orthography iti ezem-ni-sag-e most likely for our month 
name occurs in a document whose case bears the seal of the scribe Lugal-ku- 
zu and which is witnessed by Da-gu, Sag-ga and Ur-gi6-par4 (AUCT 3 471 with 
case 472). Lugal-ku-zu is attested as having sealed tablets in Umma, 3 in 
Puzris-Dagan, 4 and in Girsu. 5 Although the witnesses are independently at- 
tested at multiple sites, 6 in one Umma text (Gregoire AAS 96) both Da-gu 
and Ur-gi6-par4 have sealed the same tablet, while another Umma document 
(Hruska, Studies Matoui Q 861]) bears the seals of both Lugal-ku-zu and Ur- 



1 . Limet suggests restoring the last line as "for the [festival] of Asnan," which would, presumably, 
be an alternate name for the lekaragala-lestival. However, this format would be contrary to the overall 
phrasing in the text. The presence of the term gin-na ("gone"), rather than ezem-se-kar-ra-gal-la as 
in the following sections of the text, may convey that the holiday offerings had already been 
dispatched, but nonetheless had to be listed in the month's accounting. 

2. Owen NATN 243; three undated Ur III texts (MVN 4 127 and 166; NBC 325) and in SNSAT 
409 (AS8). 

3. Kang Umma 54 (AS8; no month) and 250 (AS2; no month), AUCT 1 550 (SS8; no month). 

4. AUCT 1 (AS2; ezem- d Nin-a-zu). 

5. Limet Texta Sumeriens, 18 (SS4; ezem^Ba-bag). 

6. Limet Anthroponymie, S93, 526, 546. 
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gi6-par4. Thus our tablet (AUCT 3 471) probably comes from Umma where 
this would be a variant orthography for the Umma month ^ezem-nisag. 

This same month name occurs in the Ur III Mari calendar as ltS ni-ni-sag 
(Jestin, RA 46 [1952] no. 3). In a calendar, perhaps from Kesi, 2 the terms 
ezem- and ni- seem to be interchangeable, thus the Mari month ni-ni-sag is 
probably the same as *ezem-ni-sag. 3 A possible second variant for our month 
name occurs in another Umma tablet (AUCT 3 447), which perhaps should 
be read in ezem-sagi8, thus a variant for l£i ezem-nisag. A reading in nisag is fur- 
ther supported by the existence of the Semitic month Nisannu, a derivative 
from Sumerian nisag. Another factor suggesting the reading l£i nisag is the in- 
tinerary for the nwagtfestival, which included the making of the first malt of 
the season, which in one text mentions se-nisag and in another se-nisag-ga 
(this latter reference proving a reading nisag) and thereby raising the possi- 
bility of a relationship between the term se-nisag-ga and the festival name. 

As previously stated, on the basis of the summation of offerings for this 
month as "standard New Year offerings for Sara" (SNSAT 409), it is possible 
that this first month of summer was originally the New Year at Umma. In the 
Sargonic period, however, the New Year was shifted to the spring. Supplies 
for the coming new year were brought all year round, including hides for 
farmers (Sigrist PTS 144) and the hiring of straw carriers (Sigrist Syracuse 
439). The standards of the cities and the standards of the gods were beauti- 
fied or made anew for the occasion, presumably for the New Year's parade 
(Jones-Snyder SET 173 [SS8]): "4 shekels of silver for the standard of the 
Guedena of Umma, VA shekels of silver for the standard of the Guedena of 
Apisal— provisions for the new year"; (NBC 393 [S42]): "4 shekels of silver 
for the standard of the Guedena of Umma, VA shekels of silver for the stan- 
dard of the Guedena of Apisal — provisions for the New Year (ni-dabs-zag- 
mu-ka)." Another text (Sigrist Rochester 98 [AS8]) records clothing for the 
gods as provisions for the New Year festival (ni-dabs-zag-mu-ka) for Sara of 
Umma, Sara of Apisal, Sara-anzu and Ninegal. 

The term nisag denotes the "first" as in the Sumerian Flood Story II 93: 
nisag-uru-bi-e-ne Eridu w "the first of these cities, Eridu." The term nisag ap- 
plies to the first of both produce and animals: for fish note MVN 3 173 (Dre- 
hem?) for the receipt offish as nindba-du6-ku-ga u nisag; for produce JCS 26 
(1974), 163 rev. 13: pu-kiri6-na ni-sag-bi ba-ma-na-DU im-me-e-a la re-ei 
GIS-SAR-Ax lu-hir-li-im i-qd-ab-bi; for honey note MVN 2 25 wherein honey is 



1 . For nl-sag as a variant for nisag in literary texts note Inanna-IddinDagan 149: S lS bansur-kaIam- 
ma-ka nisag(var: nl-sag) mu-na-ab-si. 

2. See pp. 207-208 for this calendar. 

3. For the probable connection between the festival ezem-nisag and the name Lugal-NISAG-e, see 
Gregoire AAS 18 n. 4 where Gregoire reads MURUB4; Limet Anthroponymie 282 for Lugal-murub 4 -e 
'Le roi vers la fete-murub' and Ama-murub4-e 'La mere (= une deese) vers la fete-murub'; Earns Coll 42. 
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listed among items as nisag-d E n-lil-la; for beer (kas-nisag, kas^u-nisag) see 
MM, 11 71; for cattle, sheep and goats as the nwag^ffering to Enlil note BIN 
5 4: nisag-iEn-lfl-la-se; Fish Manchester no. 3490: nisag-AN-dEn-M-la-se- Gis-al 
Hymn 41: mas-gi 6 nisag-en-na-ta; MVN 2 25. However, the animals being of- 
fered were not necessarily the first-born of the year as can be seen in Fish 
Manchester no. 3490 where two grown cows, in addition to a male and a fe- 
male calf, are included in the nwa^ffering and in BIN 5 4 where two oxen 
constitute the nisago&ering. 

A nisago&ering is provided for the afctf-festival 1 and at the New Year 2 A 
text, perhaps from Lagas, refers to the purchase of the nisagofferings for En- 
lil (Chiera STA 22): VA gin ku-babbar ni-sam-ma nidba u nisag-dEn-M-la 
one and one half shekel, the purchase price for offerings and the nisagof- 
fenng of Enlil." A text dated to AS7 (no month) is an account of offerings 
for the temples of Sara, Ninurta, Sulgi, Inanna and Gula with multiple en- 
tries noted as first offerings for Enlil (MVN 13 618). (Either these offerings 
were distributed throughout the year, or each of the five temples received 
first-offerings for Enlil.) A Drehem tablet lists between offerings for the e-u 4 - 
7 and the e-u 4 -15 grain-fed oxen as provisions for temples (?) (ni-e-e-zu-zu) 
for Enlil and for Ninlil, summing these as nisag-da ku 4 -ra, "entered with the 
nwo^offerings" (JCS 14 [1960] no. 16 [AS6xii]). 

The transport of nisagotferings by barge is recorded as early as the Ebla 
lexical lists: ma-nisag (MEE 3 177 iv 5). In the Ur III period mWofferings 
were transported by barge to such centers as Ur and Nippur: ma-nisag^a-a- 
a-ugu-na-ka nisag nu-mu-un-na-ab-tum "The boat with first fruit-offerings no 
longer brings the first fruit offerings to the father who begat him (Nanna) " 3 - 
YOS 4 94 (Drehem): sa-gal gu 4 ma-nisag-e-dEn-h'1-la-se ku 4 -ra;JCS 24 (1972) 
171 no. 93 (SS5): nidba ma-nisag-e-d E n-lil-la-ka, "offerings for the nisag-bozt 
for the temple of Enlil"; Sulgi F 15: ma-nisag-g[a-k] e 4 ; Boson, Aegyptus 1 1 no. 
62 = Boson Tavolette36l (S42/AS6): 10 gi gur-dub 60 sila-ta ni-dab 5 ma-nisag- 
NE ba-an-si-si "10 reed-containers 60 liters each, provisions loaded onto the 
nwag-boat"; MVN 13 428: "2 oxen for the nisagoozt." 

There are several references to the Umma nwa^festival in the Sargonic 
period. One mu-iti tablet records the delivery of a goatskin for the ezem-nisag 
(MAD 4 96) in the fourth ("4") month. The disbursement of oils and per- 
fumes is recorded in month five ("5") for the nw^festival in Kian a city 
w hich in the Ur III period was considered part of Umma's territory. 4 Not 

1. WaradSin 28 rev. 40: nisag-a-ki-ti. 

34^S^l^n^dag^ nirag ^ U - ka »" «"***** «* *— r 
3. Translation Michalowski Sumerand Ur, 57 line 325. 

des rois d Ur, la localite de ELAN* faisait partie du territoire d'Umma." 
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only was Kian close to Umma geographically, but most likely in religious 
practice as well, as can be deduced from the numerous references to Sara of 
Kian, Sara being the chief god of Umma, as well as to other offerings in 
Kian! 1 Two other Sargonic receipts for oil for the wiso^-festival (BIN 8 320 
and 339) are dated to the fifth or sixth months of the year in the mu-iti system. 

There are numerous references to the nwo^festival in Ur III documents 
from Umma. 2 However, there are two tablets (YBC 16663 and SNSAT 409, 
both presented below) which provide a high degree of detail not only as to 
the ritual associated with the festival, but hint at the basic significance of the 
occasion. Both tablets indicate that there was a ceremony in which the first 
barley was steeped(?) in water (se-nisag-ga a-e su-a). This would seem to be 
a reference to the making of the first malt. This interpretation is supported 
by the next month at nearby LagaS/Girsu being the time for the malt festival 
(ezem-munu 4 -gU7) . Thus the term ^ezem-nisag may be a celebration of "the 
(making) of the first (malt)." 

The nisag-iestival was observed at both Umma and nearby Kian, a city 
which was part of metropolitan Umma. On the basis of YBC 16663 and SNSAT 
409 the events of the festival can be partially reconstructed, although there 
are differences between these two texts regarding the order of events: 

FESTIVAL PREPARATIONS 
Special garments from Kian were prepared for the nisag and Sunumunrfesti- 
vals: "1 nwa^-festival ...-garment belonging to the governor's wife and 1 Su- 
nMWUJi-(festival) ...-garment (for?) the governor (transported) from Kian" 1 
rigni-lam-3-kam-us ezem-nisag dam-ensi-ka 1 ^gni-lam-S-kam-us su-numun 
ensi KLAN^-ta (Contenau, RA 12 [1915] no. 13). Another Drehem text 
records ten manas of goat hair for the festival (nl-dab 5 ezem-nisag) (MCS 8 
[1959], 97 BM 113126). An Umma textile account dated to AS2 lists 90 bun- 
dles of rope (sa-gu) for the kkaragala and nisag--festivals, 60 bundles of rope 
for the eitfaMestival, and 30 bundles of rope for the />a*«&-festival (Jones- 
Snyder SET 274: 308-313) . 3 Sigrist Syracuse 489 lists running(?) boots, hides, 



UMMA 



1. Rep. geogr. 2 97; Gregoire, op. cit. 

2 The nuorfestival is mentioned in documents as frequently being the stipulated time for the 
repayment of loans (YOS 4 5, 22, 33, 54; Forde Dakota 23). Note for example AUCT 1 965: mu-lugal 
ezem-nisag-e ga-ag bi-du„ "(He swore) by the king's name and said: 'I shall repay (the loan) at the 
nisoffestival'." 

3 See Kang Umma 177 for sa^u translated 'threaded mats'; Oppenheim, AOS 32 W 33 200 
bundles of ropes (sa-gu) from the storehouse" with reference to Pohl TuM 5 163:1 for bundlesof 
rope (sa-gu) for the master craftsman (um-mi-a) "; Gregoire AAS 155-156 for a translation fibres de 
lin' with references; Gregoire, ibid. no. 135 for su-nigin 872 sa-gu Su-nigin 450 sa-gu al-hul-a km-5* 
nu-na "a total of 872 bundles of ...; a total of 450 bundles of ... which are ... and unworked ; (for al 
bul-a see Earn* CoU.105; Limet Text* Summms2$) ; the term sa-^u occurs in a Sargonic text (Donbaz- 
Foster Tdloh 57) wherein sa-gu is disbursed along with cheese and oil. 
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oil and grain for the nisa^festival. The hides may have been used to furnish 
the magur-ship to Kian, for according to this text two sheepskins were appro- 
priated to cover the thwart of the magur-ship for the />a*utefestival in Umma. 
The oil may have been intended for the ritual washing of Sara and Dumuzi. 
YBC 1822 (see below) lists various aromatics for the m'sag-festival, as well as 
for other festivals during the year. Those participating received special ra- 
tions: according to AO 6040 provisions were assigned to the gudu-priests, 
though their role in these festivities is unspecified. Others receiving provi- 
sions for the festival were singers, those who poured water into bowls, and 
the royal standard bearer, these provisions consisting of ghee, oil, milk, 
cheeses, barley, fresh fruit, and dates. Offerings in the name of Sulgi includ- 
ed barley for the temple of Sara in Umma (perhaps the barley used in the 
malt ceremony), barley and oil for the cult of Sulgi-of-Kian in Kian, fine oil 
for Sara's magur-ship, barley for the efe&festival, and oil for "the door." An 
Umma food ration document dating to SS8 in the month iti se-kar-ra-gal-la 
(the month directly preceding ^nisag) specifies ghee for the bowl of the nisag- 
festival. Offerings for the god Sara and royal offerings during the nisag and 
tesagku festivals include: "4 oxen as satukku-oKeiings to Sara and 2 oxen as 
royal burnt offerings for the wwag-festival" (TCL 5 5667: 4 gu 4 sa-dun- d Sara 
2 gU4 ni-gis-<tag>-ga-lugal ezem-nisag). 

INITIAL OFFERINGS 

The observance began, at least in Umma, with a series of offerings at places 
and cult objects associated with water (water basins, ships), at major cult 
places (ki-an-na-gal-gal), offerings for the throne (bara) of Enlil, to the grain 
goddess, Asnan, at the e-mas (sheepfold?), and to the standard of the Gue- 
dena. A chariot which transported the statues to and from Sara's ritual barge 
(and which would transport the statue of the deceased Sulgi from Umma to 
Kian and back again) was decorated and provided offerings— just as was the 
ritual barge when it was set in the water (gi s <ma> a-a ga-ra) fully adorned for 
the trip (ma ul-la gub-ba). AO 6040 is a ten column tablet enumerating the 
«rtwA*u-offerings, burnt offerings, and offerings on behalf of (the deceased) 
Sulgi and king Amar-Suen for the major Umma festivals: nisag, ri, Sunumun, 
eitias", ezem-Amar-Suen, pdktde and ezem-Sulgi. 2 



l.JCS 24 (1960), 154 no. 27: 5a-ba dug nun-i bur ezem-nisag i-gal, "from that amount there is one 
container's worth of ghee for the bowl of the ntsagfestival." 

2. The absence of the ioagfarfestival in AO 6040 (which is included in Sigrist Syracuse 489 = MVN 
15 224 and Limet Texta Sumeriens 90) may have resulted from the festival already having occurred 
(in month 1) by the time AO 6040 was written. 
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CEREMONIES AT THE TEMPLE OF SARA-OF-UMMA 
The king entered the temple of Sara at Umma ( d Amar- d Suen e- d Sara-ka ku 4 - 
ra), where offerings were performed and the statues of Sara of Umma and 
Dumuzi-of-Urua participated in ritual washings. Sara's lustration included 
liquids poured from ibex horns. 1 This ritual bathing of Sara is attested also 
in AS5: 1 udu-niga a-tu 5 -a- d Sara u sizkur sa e-a "1 grain-fed sheep for the 
washing of Sara and as the offering for the temple" (StOr 9 no. 14). RBC 13 
(AS5 iv) refers to the lustration of Dumuzi-of-Urua during the festival: "1 
grain-fed ox for the beer-servers stationed about the city (kas-de-a-uru-gub- 
ba), 1 grain-fed ox for the lustration of Dumuzi of Urua." 

THE MALT CEREMONY 
Then occurred a ceremony in which "the first barley was steeped in water," 
(se-nisag-ga a-e Su-a) which, as suggested above, may have been a ceremony 
for the preparation of the first malt, thereby providing the name for the fes- 
tival. 

CEREMONIES AT THE BARGE TO KIAN 
The statue of Sulgi was then transported by chariot to the barge, where sup- 
plies had been loaded and provisions were assigned to the ship's caulker and 
sailor (s) (AO 6040) . Additional rushes and bitumen were added to the car- 
go, perhaps in case of needed repair during this ritual journey from Umma 
to Kian. 

TRIP BY BARGE FROM UMMA TO HAN 
The barge then departed with the statue of Sulgi ( d Sul-gi Ki-an ki -se gin-na) 
and the king with stops along the way at "the second port?" (ka-2-a) and at 
the "nwag-quay" (kar-nisag) , possibly referring to the quay at Kian which was 
decorated specifically for the festival. 2 It is not clear whether the statue of 
Sara accompanied Sulgi by barge to Kian or whether Sara remained in his 
temple. At Kian offerings were made to Gula. There are other deities and ob- 
jects receiving offerings [to the thrones of An and Enlil, to the gods Nuban- 
damah, Mama, the temple of Utu, the Esagas, the e-ni-LAGAR], but it is 
unclear whether this occurred at Kian or Umma. 



1 AO 6040 sums six ibex horns. Two are listed for the lustration of Sara in the ritfrf&stival and 
another two for the /.oteie-festival. The missing two can only be restored to the portion of the tablet 
concerning the nuag-festival. 

2 Limet Totes Sumirim, 90 (S23 ^se-kar-ra-gal-la) : 1 udu ka-2-a-5[e] 1 udu kar-nisag ezem-nisag; 
as noted in Nanna's Journey to Nippur the maguwhip stopped at various sites during the trip. Note 
MSL5 179 335: gi3-ma-nisag / lOS(=e-Upfi) ni-sa-an-nlt\. 
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RETURN FROM KIAN 

Back at Umma there may have been a procession from the temple of Sara in 
order to meet Sulgi upon his return from Kian (ma kar-re tag-ga) with the 
chariot (SPSgigir-e igi-be ga-ra), after which offerings were made and the god 
(either Sulgi or Sara who may have gone out to greet Sulgi upon his return) 
returned to the temple (dingir e-a ku4-ra) . 

v. ri 

The month name is written il:i ri, with but two attestations of iti ezem-ri 
(YOS 4 82; Nikolski 2 351). Sollberger transliterates our month as ^tal 
translating "Divider month." 1 Perhaps the month name iti ri signifies the 
month of "gleaning" or "(clod) removal." In the previous months the barley 
had been harvested and in the fall new seed would be sown. Thus, around 
the month 'fri the gleaning of the remainder of the previous harvest would 
have occurred, preparing the fields for the coming sowing. For an early us- 
age of this meaning for ri note Bauer Lagasch 20: 6 ziz-bar 6 -bar 6 se-ri-ga gur- 
sag-gal "6 prime(?) gur of white emmer, gleaned grain." Although the form 
of the verb is usually ri(-ri)-ga, note SZ 137-138, wherein ri occurs in the sec- 
ond line without the -g Auslant (although elision may be the cause): geme- 
gin 7 ri-ga-ab egi-gin 7 gu 7 -a dumu-mu geme-gin 7 ri egi-gin 7 gu 7 -a, "Glean like 
a slave and eat like a princess! My child, glean like a slave and eat like a prin- 
cess! " Also clods of earth were removed from the furrows during this period, 
as noted in texts which assign ironworkers the task of clearing away clods 
(ab-sm-ta lag ri-ri-ga) . Other uses of the Sumerian term ri relating to agricul- 
tural processes are: (1) to flourish said of trees (Antagal VIII 141ff. [CAD E 
87]): [g]is.ri.a = ul-lu-fu id GIS; (2) the action of a hoe (Michalowski Sumer 
and E/rline 346) : uri 5 k > uru« g^l-e ri-a-gin 7 du 6 -du 6 -da ba-sid "Ur, like a city 
that has been wrought by the hoe, became a ruined mound." 3 

One of the few references to the rifestival is an account document: "1 
grain-fed sheep, an additional item (for) the n-festival" (Durand Catalogue 
EPHE 304: 1 udu-niga ni-diri-ezem-ri). 4 According to AO 6040 barley was 
provided for the ji-festival in the names of Sulgi and Amar-Suen. 



1. TCS 1, 178. 

2. For lexical attestations of ri-ri-ga, laqatu, see CAD L 100 for ri.ri.ga = laqatu; OB Lu A (CAD L 
102 sub laqitu): lii.5e.ri.ri.ga = la-gi^tum; {Jh. XXTV 171 (CAD L 206 sub liqtu): 3e.ri.ri.ea = MIN(=f e - 
lis) hq-ta-a-ti. o \ 

3 Deimel, SL 217 suggests that the festival and month might have been associated with the 
plucking of wool. 

4. Cf. RA 8 (1911), 152 and Wengler 28 (Or 2 64, quoted by Deimel). 
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vi. su-numun 

The month '•'su-numun occurs in the Nippur and Girsu calendars as the 
fourth month of the year. In Umma three orthographies occur: ,n su-numun- 
na (Kang Umma 152), iti su-numun-a (BRM 3 17) and in su-numun (Rang 
Umma 185). In Girsu the orthography idezem-su-numun also occurs (MVN 6 
96 and 498), where the earliest dated occurrence is to the governorship of 
Gudea (MVN 6 504 and 522). However, the month name is first attested in 
pre-Sargonic Nippur. For our interpretation of this month name as "the 
month of seeding" see pp. 95ff. in our discussion of the Nippur calendar. 
Only at Umma does the month name su-numun occur at the season of the 
year when sowing occurred. (Note that at Ur the a-ki-ti of the seventh month 
was called a-ki-ti-su-numun "the a-ki-ti of the seeding [season].") 

AO 6040, Sigrist Syracuse 489, and Limet Textes Sumeriens 90 refer to the 
festival as ezem-su-numun. According to AO 6040 provisions for the sunumun- 
festival included *z«u**M-offerings of barley, perfumed pomade, and Fine oil, 
as well as regular oil for the "laborers of the ale-house"; burnt offerings of 
fruit and oil for the plow of Sara named "Making Long (Furrows) with Sara"; 
and fragrances in the names of Sulgi and Amar-Suen. Limet Textes Sumeriens 
90 lists one sheep for the festival and Sigrist Syracuse 489 enumerates seven 
pair of boots, six pair of sheepskin boots, a vial of special oil, a leather drink- 
ing bag and a turban. As expected at a ritual celebration, special offerings 
(sizkur-su-numun) were provided for the itmwmun-festival. A balanced ac- 
count (Foster, Gratt College Annual [1974] 5), listing offerings for the month 
"■su-numun, records for the 20th of the month 1 ram as the offering for 
iunumun (sizkur-su-numun), as well as offerings (sizkur) for the temples of 
Sara, Ninsubur and Utu. Another document records the sizkur-su-numun 
(AUCT 1 685, ""su-numun): "1 ram for the iMnimura-offering destined for 
Umma" (sizkur-su-numun sa-Umma ki ). Festive dress was appropriate. One 
document records a special garment for the jfimMmura-festival sent by the gov- 
ernor of Kian (Conteneau, RA 12: 1 ^Sni-lam-S-kam-us su-numun ensi-Kl- 
an ki -ta). Other texts refer to supplies offish and wheat for the festival (MVN 
13 602) and "1 ox as the royal sacrifice for the iunMmun-festiyar (ni gis-tag- 
ga lugal ezem su-numun) (CTMMA 1 36 [AS7]). Ox nose-rings and small 
rings are recorded as 7reoidonaofferings for the junumun-festival (Yildiz and 
Gomi Umma no. 2209 [AS7], ezem-su-numun). 

Several Umma documents refer to a-ki-ti-su-numun and a-ki-ti-ezem-su- 
numun: 2 ma-na ku-babbar mas-da-ra-a a-ki-ti ezem-su-numun "2 manas of 
silver for the maidonaoffering for the akiti of the Sunumun-festivaV (Gre- 
goire AAS 149 [$43]); 6 udu-niga 12 udu-bar-gal 1 mas-nita gu4-e-us-sa a-ki- 
ti-su-numun "6 grain-fed sheep, 12 ... sheep, 1 male goat and a ...-ox for the 
akitUunumun" (Sauren NY Public Library 185 [AS6]). Another Umma text, 
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dated to SS6 contains the term a-ki-ti by itself: 120 se Lugal-e-ta a-ki-ti "120 
liters of barley from Lugale (for) the akiti." These three texts are dated to 
months seven, eight and eleven respectively. It is unclear whether these ref- 
erences indicate an a-ki-ti complex in Umma, or (more likely), that Umma 
provided offerings for the a-ki-ti in Ur. 

One text records two grain-fed oxen for the festival, although in this in- 
stance the word ezem is missing (Langdon Archives ofDrehem 45): 2 gu 4 -niga 
mu-tum-su-numun. Another text records the royal sacrifice (ni-gis-tag-ga lugal) 
of an ox for the festival (ezem-su-numun; Touzalin Ur 415). An Umma text 
dated to AS8 contains the entry: 8 udu-niga-sig 5 12 udu-niga-nita 2 28 udu-u 
2 sila4 mag-da-ra-a ezem-su-numun u ezem-mah 24 udu-niga-sig5 1 sila4 mas- 
da-ra-a ezem-se-kin-k[u 5 ] [s]a-a-ur 4 ? -min ? ezem-su-numun ba-an-x "8 grain- 
fed quality sheep, 12 grain-fed rams, 28 grass-fed sheep, and 2 lambs for the 
maSdaria-offering for the iMnwmun-festival and the Great Festival; 25 grain- 
fed quality sheep and 1 lamb for the mo/dan'o-offering for the Minku-festival; 
... for the iwnMOTMM-festival." 

vii 1 . min-ES 

The seventh Umma month, for which no festival is recorded, is written: 
iti min-ES, ^min-ES, or in min 6 -ES (MVN 1 188). In one document the scribe 
accidently wrote lti 3-ES (GoetzeJCS 2 [1948] NBC 319). 

The only occurrence of the term min-ES/AB in addition to our month 
name is in a list of shepherds from Drehem (Jones-Snyder SET 252 6-20). 1 
The second section of the tablet totals nine individuals who were workers as- 
signed to duty for the palace: 



gurum2 gir-se-ga ka-e-gal-ke 4 ba-ab-fl 

1 Lu-gi-na 

1 Sa-da-nu-sar na-kad 

lUs-dah 

1 Lu- d Inanna 

dumu Sa-da-nu-sar-me 

min-ab Lu- d Inanna 

dumu Lu-gi-na-me 

1 Ur- d Ba-ba6 

1 Lu-bal-sag-ga 

1 Lu-na-ru-a 

dumu Lu-Gir-su^-me 

1 Un-zu-u-zu 



Account of workers for the palace: 

Lu-gina 

Sadanusar, the shepherd, 

Usdah 

and Lu-Inanna 

the (2) sons of Sadanusar, 
and ... Lu-Inanna 

the sons of Lu-gina, 
Ur-Baba, 
Lu-balsaga 
and Lu-narua 

the (3) sons of Lu-Girsu, 
Unzuzu. 



(total:) 9 



1. Note UET 2 Supplement no. 4: Iu-MIN/TAB.AB W (see Rep. geogr. 1, 197). 
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Jones and Snyder realized that on the basis of the final total of nine indi- 
viduals, min-ab Lti- d Inanna must refer to the ninth individual, instead of be- 
ing a further description of Lu- d Inanna two lines above or of his father Sa- 
da-nu-sar, directly above. Noting that Schneider's translation "Doppelfest" 
(AnOr 13 88) for min-ab was inappropriate for this passage, Jones and Sny- 
der suggested "it is likely that the term describes Lu- d Inanna with respect to 
his relation to the cult." 

Lu- d Inanna and Sa-da-nu-sar were both the sons of Lu-gi-na, explaining 
the textual statement "the sons of Lu-gi-na." That Sa-da-nu-sar was, indeed, 
the son of Lu-gi-na is demonstrated further by the seal to BIN 3 270: Sa-da- 
[nu-sar] dumu-Lu-gi-[na] sipa-gal. Thus Sa-da-nu-sar and Lii- d Inanna were 
brothers, the sons of Lu-gi-na. Were min-ab a profession or function, as Jones 
and Snyder suggest, the term would follow, not precede, Lu- d Inanna's name. 
Rather, noting that Sa-da-nu-sar had a son also named Lu- d Inanna included 
in this list of nine, it is more likely that the term min-ab was intended to dif- 
ferentiate between the uncle and the nephew, both named Lu- d Inanna. A 
somewhat related usage is the addition of the MIN-sign by itself after an indi- 
vidual's name to differentiate between two men with the same name on the 
same tablet. 1 From the context of this list of shepherds min probably means 
"second" or "another." In this text which spans three generations, a grandfa- 
ther (Lu-gina), his two sons (Sadanusar and Lu-Inanna), and his two grand- 
children (USdah and Lu-Inanna), the expression is probably to be read min- 
ab and is to be translated as "a second male (of the same name)." 

Noting this usage "second" in this economic document, perhaps the term 
min-AB in our month name means "second one," an appropriate meaning 
for the month name, since this month marked the beginning of the second 
half of the year. However, if, indeed, the month name and this economic 
document are employing the same term, then an interpretation of -ab as 
"male" cannot be valid. Therefore, these two usages appear to be unrelated. 

Special provisions for "two eUdu observances" for the nisag, eitiat, and pa- 
fcuMestivals are recorded in AO 6040, which lists supplies for the singers and 
for those who pour water into the bowl for the (first?) two eMiu-festivals (es- 
es-min-a-bi) of the month and for the (ceremony) of the pouring of the cold 
waters (a-se 2 3-de-a). Perhaps our month name min-ES indicates that during 
the seventh month there were special observances for the (first?) two eiieht 
observances of the month, i.e., on the seventh and fifteenth of the month. 
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1 The earliest reference to this practice is the Sargonic text BIN 8 130; some others are: Kang 
Drehem 186; YDS 4 212; Owen NATO 302 and 415; MVN 6 240; MVN 10 102. 

2. For the »4S festival in the Ur III period, see H. Limet, "L'organisation de quelques fetes 
mensuelles a l'epoque nec-sumerienne," CRRA 17 (1970), 59ff. 
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However, were this the case, we would expect variants *min-es-es or *es-(es> 
min. Thus the meaning of this month name is unclear. 1 



VII 



ezem- Amar- Suen 



A month named for a festival in honor of king Amar-Suen occurs on 
Umma tablets dated only to the years AS6, AS7, AS8 and SS2. Nonetheless, 
all twelve standard Umma month names (and an intercalary month iti diri for 
AS6) are also attested for each of these years. A tablet dated to AS6 provides 
information on the position of the month: "from the fourth of the month 
ezem- d Amar- d Suen through the month e-iti-as" (Rinaldi, Aegyptus 25 no. 25: 
m ezem- d Amar- d Suen-ta u 4 -4-am ba-ra-zal-ta ^e-iti-as-se). And the placement 
of this month is firmly established on the basis of an Umma tablet (Fales, RA 
76 [1982], 70) which lists the months in order, including: 

iti ri 

1U [su] -numun-na 

[ iti ezem] - d Amar- d Suen-ka 

[ iti e-iti]-as 

The number of attestations of the month iti ezem- d Amar- d Suen is compar- 
atively few, eight occurrences for AS6, 2 eight for AS7, three for AS8, and two 
for SS2 (for SS2: Or 18 38 and 39), whereas the month name iti min-ES con- 
tinued in use uninterrupted. The substitution of the month iti ezem- d Amar- 
d Suen would appear to have been relegated to a minority of scribes, the 
mainstream utilizing the standard calendar for these three years. The scribe 
Lu-kal-la, the son of Ur-en-e the ku§7, wrote and sealed seven of these tab- 
lets, Lu-Sulgi wrote two, 4 and Lu-tur-tur wrote one. 5 The month id min-ES 
occurs in AS7 on a copy of a tablet sealed by Lu- d Sul-gi (gaba-ri-kisib-Lu- d Sul- 
gi [BRM 3 82]). However, the fact that it is a copy raises the possibility that 
Lu- d SuI-gi himself may not have written this month name on the original. 
Three other tablets were written in the name of the governor 6 and one tablet 
is an accounting of many sealed tablets. 7 

1. For a discussion of the form X-e5 in archaic texts from Uruk, Jemdet Nasr, and Ur being 
appended to the tides of high dignitaries, see K. Szarzynska, "Names of Temples in the Archaic Texts 
from Uruk," Acta Sum 14 (1992), 273. 

2. RBC 2585 contains a reference to this month in AS6: iti ezem- d <Aman- d Suen. The tablet is 
unsealed and does not contain the name of the scribe. Also Boson Tavolette 157. 

3. Kang Drehem 109, 110, 112; Forde Nebraska 51 and 58; BRM 3 23; SNSAT 412. 

4. MVN 4 92; Rinaldi, Aegyptus 26 no. 8. 

5. Sigrist Syracuse 219. 

6. Rinaldi, Aegyptus 25 no. 25; MVN 4 74; MVN 13 851. 

7.Jacobsen Copenhagen 52. For further discussion on the position of this month name, see F. 
Pomponio, "Le Sventure di Amar-Suena," SEL 7 (1990), Sff.; T. Gomi, ZA 75 (1985), 4-6. 
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The absence of any festival in the month lti min-ES may have been a major 
factor in selecting this month for the festival of Amar-Suen. 

An Umma tablet (TCL 5 pi. 29 AO 6040) lists offerings for Umma festivals 
and in each of the four sections of the document the festivals are listed in 
order of occurrence. The fourth section, which contains offerings in the 
name of king Amar-Suen, contains our only known reference to ezem- d Am- 
ar- d Suen without the month determinative and it occurs after ezem-nisag, 
ezem-ri and ezem-su-numun-na. According to AO 6040 the provisions for the 
festival of Amar-Suen in variety and quantity were, indeed, befitting a king: 
5144 liters of barley, 135 liters of dates, VA liters of perfumed pomade, VA 
liters and 5 shekels of fine quality oil, 6 liters and 10 shekels of ghee, 15H 
liters of (regular) oil, 354 liters of gazircheese, 6 fig trees, 7 liters of white hon- 
ey, 5 liters of pears, 20 liters of various other fruits and 4 liters of perfume. 
The pride and power of the Ur royal family was demonstrated by this com- 
paratively opulent display during this festival and the festival of Sulgi. 

viii. e-itMs 

The month name is written "t'e-iti-as, with the exception of two occurrenc- 
es of ;ti a-iti-a§ (AUCT 1 719 [undated]; Gurney, JRAS [1937] no. 2 [AS1]). 
The month name derives from the eitiatfestivai of Sara of Umma observed 
during the eighth month (MVN 5 63): ezem-e-iti-as-dSara-Umma^, "the 
eitioi-festival of Sara of Umma." 

This month name may reflect an astrological schema involving the phases 
of the moon. Astronomy, with a concomitant belief in astrology, had been 
fully developed in Babylonia by the first half of the first millennium B.C. In- 
deed, much earlier, in the Old Babylonian period, observations on the move- 
ment of the planet Venus are recorded during the reign of Ammi-saduqa of 
Babylon. Astronomical observation texts dating from or before the Ur III pe- 
riod are lacking. Yet, as the ancients scanned the heavens each month, look- 
ing for the new or full moon, they had to have focused their attention also 
upon the stars as they wandered across the skies in their yearly patterns. And 
in a culture which believed in terrestrial omens, they assuredly wondered if 
these celestial bodies also had an effect upon their lives, just as was written 
almost two thousand years later: idat Same itti ersetimma sadda inaEa "the signs 
in the sky, just like those on earth, give us signals" (JNES 33 [1974] , 199:24) . 

Astronomical observation in the third millennium B.C. is described in Cyl- 
inder A of Gudea, governor of Lagas, in a section dealing with his commis- 
sion to build the Eninnu. Gudea relates to Nanse, the interpreter of dreams, 
a dream in which he saw: 



1. Jacobsen Harps, 393. 
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The first woman— whate'er relation of his she was or wasn't — 
» coming to the fore, had places with sheaves made on her, 
she held a stylus of fine silver in the hand, 
set a tablet (treating) of the stars above on the knee, 
and was consulting it 

Nanse interprets this portion of his dream: 

Being that the maiden coming to the fore, 

who had places with sheaves made on her, 

who held a stylus of fine silver in the hand, 

set a star tablet on the knee, 

and consulted it, 

surely was my sister Nidaba, 

she will have announced to you 

the holy star above for the building of the house. 

Jacobsen notes "The star she announces is presumably the one which by 
its heliacal rising marked the beginning of the month suitable for building 
operations. This would normally have been the Aldebaran in Taurus, which 
announced the month of brick making and building Sig4-ga, Akkadian Sima- 
nu, i.e., July/ August." 1 

Also within Cylinder A of Gudea, Ningirsu instructs Gudea that the stars 
will indicate the schedule of building activity: 2 

for building my house 

let me give you the signposts 
and let me tell you the pure stars above, 

(the heralds) of my appointed tasks. 

And again within Gudea's writings: "To yoke up the holy chariot in the 
starry heavens" which Jacobsen suggests: "Reference here seems to be to the 
mythical cosmic counterpart of the ritual journey of Ningirsu to Eridu." 3 

An early astronomical observation of a meteor(?) may be attested in an 
economic text from pre-Sargonic Lagas, dating to Uruinimgina, in which the 
month is identified as iti mul-UD sag e-ta-sub-a, "the month in which a 
bright(?) star fell from above." 

In fact, Sumerian celestial observation can be discerned in Sumerian com- 
positions dated as early as the middle of the third millennium B.C., as noted 
by Alster, who presents several early Sumerian compositions which refer to 
the movement of the heavenly bodies and the constellations. 4 Alster states: 
"I believe that these texts speak in favor of the assumption that the astral as- 
pect of the Sumerian gods is as old as Sumerian literature itself." 



1. Jacobsen op.cit., 394. 

2. Jacobsen op.cit., 399. 

3. Cylinder B ix, Jacobsen, op.cit., 433. 

4. "Early Patterns in Mesopotamian Literature," Kramer AV, 13ff. 
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The Sumerian term "house" (e) is attested in tablets dating to the post- 
Sargonic period, the Ur III period, or early Old Babylonian period to denote 
celestial positioning. The es-es observance was held when the moon entered 
the first (e-u 4 -sakar), seventh (e-u 4 -7), fifteenth (e-u 4 -15) or twenty-fifth (e- 
U4-25) "house." 

Literary references to the moon entering its house occur in Gudea Cylin- 
der B iii 5ff: ! 

The year having gone, the month ended, 

a new year strode up on heaven. 

The month entered its house. 

After that completed month just three days went by 

and — Ningirsu coming from Eridu — 

the (new) moon rose brilliant, 

illuminated the land. 

and in the composition "Enki and the World Order" 44: "You [Enki] have 
caused the month to enter its house" and PBS XII 52 i 9: itig e-ba mi-ni-ku 4 - 
ra-gin7 iti6 e-ba mi-ni-di 4 -di 4 -la-gin7 "Like the moonlight which enters its 
house, like the moonlight which ... in its house." 2 

There are references to buildings being named the "house of the moon": 
a building e-iti is mentioned in Sumuel 7-10: e-iti-da-ka-ni "Sumuel ... built 
for her [Nanaja] her House-of-the-Moon, her beloved house in Ur" 3 ; as part 
of the Ekur complex in several canonical lamentations: [e]-iti-da-burui 4 ki- 
NI a-gal-mah-ta 4 and in the Hymn to the Ekur: e-iti-da-burui 4 kur-ra am-gal 
... e-iti-da-burui 4 -mab kur-ra am-gal. 5 The term e-iti-da occurs also in a Girsu 
economic text (MVN 6 293) wherein it appears to be a personal name. 

The term "house" is also applied to the sun, as noted in a hymn of self- 
praise of the Ur III king Sulgi (Sulgi A 75f. [Klein, Studies Hatto, 129]): 

d utu e-a-ni-Se igi i-ga.-ga.-de 
kaskal 15 danna-am su hu-mu-nigin 

(Before) Utu set (his) face toward his 'house', 
I traversed a distance of 15 'miles'. 

Curiously, the term "house" in this context is not employed in Mesopota- 
mia during the later periods, when Mesopotamian astronomy/astrology be- 
came intensely studied. Yet the term "house" to refer to sub-regions of the 
zodiac was employed by other cultures, this tradition continuing into mod- 
ern times. 



1. Jacobsen Harps, 427. 

2. Collated by Civil, Iraq23 (1961) 167; see also Sjoberg, Studies Falkenstein, 223-224. 

3. RIM 4 133. 

4. M.E. Cohen Lamentations 350. 

5. Kramer, RSO 32 (1957), 97. 
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Another interpretation of the meaning of the month name e-iti-aS is sug- 
gested by Gregoire who understands it as being an allusion to "a-ki-ti (of 
month) 6." 1 Gregoire suggests that the afo'rt-iunttwun-festival was celebrated 
in this eighth month at Umma. Falkenstein translates "Monat des (Festes im) 
Hause des sechsten Monats." 2 

During this feast, according to AO 6040, as with the nisag and pakuMes- 
tivals, the statue of Sara was ritually washed, during which liquids and fra- 
grances were poured from ibex horns. Safutau-offerings of barley, pomade 
and oil were made and burnt offerings of barley, dates, oil and cheese were 
given for those who poured water into bowls, singers and for the (^activi- 
ties. Grain for the ezem-e-iti-as is recorded for the year Sulgi 27 (YBC 3236). 
Sigrist Syracuse 489 lists shoes and waterskins for the holiday, either indicat- 
ing a journey as part of the celebration or for use in a ritual washing of the 
gods. Limet Textes Sumeriens90 mentions only 1 sheep being provided for the 
festival and another document lists 60 bundles of ropes. Another document 
(Owen, JCS 23 [1970] 98 no. 6) lists offerings for the ezem-e-iti-as of coarse 
flour, dates, dabin-paste, and eia-flour. YBC 1822 (see below) lists various ar- 
omatics for the «'fc'ai4Festival and BIN 5 292 lists aromatics. Beer for the festi- 
val is recorded (Yildiz and Gomi Umma no. 1980 [SS5]). Another text dated 
to this month records provisions for the festival (ni-ezem-ma), presumably 
the e-iti-as, consisting of copper and silver objects, including two silver mir- 
rors (Rochberg-HaltonJCS 31 [1979] 138 no. 7). 

An Umma tablet lists lustrations and activities for a festival during the 
month, presumably the «fc'o#festival (RBC 2540 [AS5 viii]): 



1 udu-nigaa-tU5-a- d [...] 
us£zkursa-e'-[...] 
1 mas-gal-niga 1 udu-[...] gii-ne 

1 mas-ku-AN 
1 mas-a-gub-ba 
1 udu-u 
emarah-e a-la-a 
1 udu-u ni-Sa-te 

1 udu-niga ki ! ( na )-an-na d Nin-PA 
1 udu-u a-tU5-a d Nin-ib-gal 

ni-diri-ezem-ma 



1 grain-fed sheep for the lustration of ... 

and for the offering in the ... , 
1 large grain-fed goat and 1 ...-sheep 

for the brazier, 
1 ... goat, 
1 ... goat, and 
1 grass-fed sheep 

for those who pour water into the bowl, 
1 grass-fed sheep for the 

'Calming of the Heart', 
1 grain-fed sheep for the ... of NinPA and 
1 grass-fed sheep for the lustration 

of Ninibgal. 
Additional provisions for the festival. 



1. Gregoire AAS 190. 

2. Friedrich Festschrift, 148. 
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IX. 



Lig-S^ 



This Umma month name is usually written id d LJ9-si4, occasionally lU d Li9- 
si 4 -na (Gregoire AAS 42) , and once ili Li9-si4 (YOS 4151). At Girsu this third 
month of the calendar is always written with the word for festival: lti ezem- 
d Lig-si4(-na). There is only one occurrence of iti ezem- d Lig-si4 on an Umma 
tablet (AnOr 290) and perhaps this tablet really derives from Girsu. 

The term festival is missing from the Umma month name and, indeed, 
there is no evidence of any special Umma festival being observed in this 
month. Yet the naming of a month for Lisi indicates that either Umma bor- 
rowed the month name from another city, perhaps Girsu, or that at one time 
a festival for Lisi was observed in Umma. Lisi was one of the goddesses to 
whom offerings were given in Umma (TCL 5 AO 6053 ii 18 [S41]). 



ur 



The month ld ur was the tenth month of the Umma calendar as discerned 
in an Umma tablet (probably to be dated to S29, not to AS7— tablet year for- 
mula is mu-us-sa en Eridu w ba-hun): iti ur-ta !ti pa4-kus-e-se iti-bi iti-2-am 
"From the month ur to the month pakufe, that span is 2 months" (Sauren NY 
Public Library 356; YOS 4 280). Except for this ambiguous year date, all refer- 
ences date at latest to the earlier years of Sulgi's reign. 1 Further evidence of 
this month being the tenth month occurs in a tablet dated to the month '"ur 
in S28 (YBC 3238), which records satukku-o&erings of grain for the following 
two months: sa-dun '^pas-kus-e u iti d Dumu-zi-da e-su-tum-ta. The month 
name iti ezem- d Sul-gi is first attested in Umma in the thirtieth year of Sulgi's 
reign in a most significant text, since it correlates this month with the month 
iti mu-su-du7 in the Girsu calendar (BE 3 136: ill ezem- d Sul-gi Umma^ iti mu- 
su-du7 Gir-su^). Thus, since iti ur is attested in year 29, we can pinpoint the 
year of the change in month names to Sulgi's thirtieth year. 2 The introduc- 
tion of a new month name was probably the reason for stating in the afore- 
mentioned text that iti ezem- d Sul-gi equates to iti mu-su-du7 in Lagas. The 
institution of this month name and concomitant festival may have been to 
honor Sulgi's thirtieth anniversary on the throne of Ur, a jubilee celebra- 
tion. 

For our suggestion that ili ur, "(the month of) the lion," was named for 
Gudea (or perhaps for his predecessor Ur-Baba), see pp. 67-69 for our dis- 
cussion of the seventh month in the Ur III Lagas/ Girsu calendar. 

There is no record from Umma of a festival during this month. 



1. Szlechter TJA IOS 27, IOS 41, MVN 4 126 and 260 (S7); MVN 13 36 and 175; Sauren NY Public 
Library 170; BIN 5 52 and 89. 

2. Noted by Sollberger, AfO 17 (1954/56), 17ff. 
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x 2 . ezem- Sul-gi 

In a few texts the month is written simply as jti d Sul-gi (CTMMA Ur III 38 
[SS9]; Conteneau Umma 63 [S33]). 

See the discussion above of iti ur for the month '^ezem^Sul-gi being insti- 
tuted at Umma as a jubilee celebration to honor Sulgi's thirtieth anniversary 
on the throne of Ur. 

According to AO 6040 an extremely generous quantity of offerings was 
provided for the festival of Sulgi: "4767'/$ liters of barley, 137 liters of dates, 
2 liters of perfumed pomade, 3 liters of fine quality oil, 6'A liters of ghee, 1 154 
liters of (regular) oil, 3 liters of gazrcheese, 6 fig trees, 7 liters of white hon- 
ey, 7 liters of pears, 5 liters of white lipanirfuih, 1 liter of ...-fruit, and 4 liters 
of perfume." Another Umma(?) tablet records the receipt of peas for the fes- 
tival of Sulgi (Owen NATN 240: sa-ezem- d Sul-gi-ra-ka) . 

xi. pa 4 -kus-e 

This month name is written most frequently: iti pa4-kus-e, and less often: 
"'pas-kus-e or iti d Pa 4 -kus-e. 1 All four terms, pa 4 , pa 5 , kus, and e are terms for 
watercourses or dikes. 2 The barley harvest was just two months away and the 
winter rains may have caused minor damage to the canals or filled them with 
silt. Thus workers were assigned to work on the irrigation system during this 
period. 3 Note the Numusda Hymn 47: i7 mu-ba-al-ba-al e pa 4 pti si mi-in-sa 
"He has dug your canals, he has cleared up dikes, watercourses and wells." 4 
In this Numusda Hymn e-pa4-pu is a hendiadys-type term for "irrigation sys- 
tem" and pa4/5-kus-e in our month name may be another threesome mean- 
ing "irrigation system." 

The DINGIR-sign which occurs in our month name and on one occasion 
in the festival name: ezem- d Pa4-kus-e (MVN 3 120) signifies a deification of 
the irrigation system. There was a statue of d Pa4-kus-e in the temple of Dam- 
galnunna (presumably in Umma) as noted in a list of deities receiving offer- 
ings in the temple of Damgalnunna: 1 gin d Pa4-kus-e sa-e- d Dam-gal-nun-ka 
(MVAG 21 [1917] FH 5). Since Damgalnunna was the spouse of Enki, the 
god of the sweet waters, it would seem proper that the god of canals d Pa4- 
kus-e would have a place in her pantheon. Also the deified form appears as 
part of a cultic object gur- d Pa4-kuS-e in a list of provisions for the ezem-pa4- 
kus-e festival in Umma (Aegyptus 10 [1929] no. 30 and Boson Tavolette 329). 

1. Note Or 47 (1930) 225: iu pa 4 -ku^e(?), this last e-sign being partly shaded. 

2. u " u ku5 = rata (AHw 963) ; pa4 = ratu; pa 5 = palgu, pattum, alappu, mitirtu, rStu; e = Urn. For other 
references to e-pa 4 , see Steible Rimsin 1 14-1 15. 

3. Cf. Yildiz and Gomi Umma no. 1979 (SS3 xi); Sigrist Syracuse 152 (S46 ix-xi). 

4. A. Sjoberg, "Hymn to NumuSda with a Prayer for King Siniqisam of Larsa and a Hymn to 
Ninurta," Orientalia Suecana 22 (1973), 107-121. 
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The name appears as an element of the personal name Ur-pa4-kus-e (G. 
Young, Studies Jones FLP 358). 

The god Enkimdu has the similar epithet "lord of ditch and canal" in Enki 
and the World Order: "Enki, the lord who fastened on the diadem — the or- 
nament of the steppe — placed in charge the tool expert, fanner of Enlil, En- 
kimdu, the man of ditch and dike"; in the Dispute between Shepherd and 
Farmer 41: en-ki-im-du Iu-e-pa5-ra-ke4; Death of Urnammu 25: d En-ki-im-du 
lugal-e-fpas ...]; note a standard litany of gods which recurs throughout bal- 
agJamentations: d En-ki-im-du umun-e-pas-a-ra / d MIN be-el i-gi u pal-gi (M.E. 
Cohen Lamentations 240) ; in one of the tablets of the god-list AN = Anum En- 
kimdu is the farmer of Nabu and also the deification of dikes and canals (AN 
= Anum II 249-250): d En-ki-im-du ab-sin- d Na-bi-um-ke4 / d E-pas MIN; and a 
late bilingual text from Uruk (von Weiher Uruk no. 5:8): d En-ki-im-du lugal- 
pa5-pa5-re-ke4 be-lu i-ki u pa-la-gu. There may have been a cult of Enkimdu in 
Umma, but this assumption is based upon one Umma text which enumerates 
ovine offerings to the gods of Umma and includes the entry (TCL 5 pi. xl AO 
6053 r. iii 4) : 1 sila4 d En-ki-im-du' (***) . If our suggested reading of the line is 
correct (and note that a god d En-ki-im-ma is nowhere else attested) , then the 
god of irrigation in the deified form d Pa4-ku§-e may have been a form of En- 
kimdu. 

The festival probably occurred no earlier than the middle of the month 
and involved lustrations (for Sara?), offerings for Enlil, and offerings in 
Kian. After listing offerings for the phases of the moon for the 6th, 7th and 
15th of the month ^pas-kus-e, an Umma tablet records: 1 goat for Enlil, 1 
goat for the lustration and 1 lamb brought to Kian — extra provisions for the 
festival (ni-diri-ezem-ma) " (Sauren NY Public Library 53) . 

Celebration of the pa4-kus-e festival may have involved a ceremonial jour- 
ney in a magur-ship. A delivery of boots and water-skins for the festival may 
have been used during this journey down the waterways (see the discussion 
of iti nisag) or as part of ritual washing activities. Just as for other monthly fes- 
tivals, bundles of ropes were obtained. 1 Provisions for the journey or offer- 
ings during the festival included various grains (MVN 3 1 20; YOS 4 321 ) , one 
sheep and one goat, 90 liters of regular royal beer, and 30 liters 6f regular 
pea flour (Limet Textes Sumeriens 90). 

AO 6040 enumerates items used during the ^a&ufe-festival: 2 ibex horns 
for pouring liquids during the ritual washing of the god Sara, satukku-o&er- 
ings of barley, pomade and oil, burnt offerings and supplies of barley, dates, 



1. Jones-Snyder SET 274: 308-313. 

2. Yildiz and Gomi Umma no. 2155 (AS8 xi) is a long list of offerings for lustrations performed 
for a variety of gods and objects during this month. However, it is unclear whether this unusual list 
is to be connected with the />o*«ie-festival or to standard, monthly lustrations. 
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milk and oils for those who poured water into bowls, and singers. Oil for "the 
door" was supplied in the name of Sulgi and Amar-Suen, as well as barley for 
the The Power" courtyard of the great shrine. 

A list of festival provisions includes a reference to a leather object, ku5 gur 
(TCL 5 pi. vi AO 5672 iii) : 1 kuS gur se-fl-la d Nanse 1 ku5 gur pa 4 -kus-e 1 ku *gur 
dumu-zi-da. 1 These three entries occur in the same order as the month 
names: "^se-il-la, lfi pa4-ku§-e and id d Dumu-zi and thus may refer to a cultic 
leather object used in ceremonies during these three months. This same ob- 
ject, without the determination for leather, occurs in a text listing deliveries 
of offerings for the festival in the month iti pa 4 -kus-e of IS1 in Umma: 1 gur- 
pa4-kus-e 1 ka-gu-la 1 a-gub-ba "1 for ...-pakule, 1 for the great gate and 1 for 
the holy water basin" (PSBA 40 [1918] Bodelian 146 [IS1]). And this cultic 
object is probably to be restored in another delivery text dated to !ti pa4-kus- 
e of IS2: [gur]-pa 4 -kus-e (PSBA 40 [1918] Bodelian 168) which also men- 
tions offerings for the holy water basin and for the great gate. These lists 
(which include PSBA 40 [1918] Bodelian 170) include offerings to the de- 
ceased Ur III kings (with a double portion for Su-Sin) and parallel a third 
tablet dated to Iti pa4-kus-e of IS1 which lists deliveries of offerings for the Ur 
III kings, with a summary line: sizkur-ezem. All three texts state that the de- 
liveries were made to the e-mas (sheepfold?). Offerings to these objects also 
occur in a list of provisions for the pa4-kus-e festival dated to iti pa4-kus-e in 
IS1. At the end of the tablet the sheep are totaled, followed by the statement 
ni-ezem ba-an-dabs Umma K "the provisions for the festival have been taken; 
(for) Umma." (Aegyptus 10 [1929] no. 30). Besides one sheep for the gur- 
d Pa4-kuS-e (ni-dab5 «gur» gur- d Pa4-kus-e) , and sheep for the great gate and 
the holy water basin, there are sheep for, among others, the "place of the 
sun," Damgalnunna, the asakku-demon, the ritual washing of Sara and Du- 
muzi and for those stationed throughout the city who pour beer (kas-de-a- 
uru-gub-ba) . A very similar text (Boson Tavolette 329 [IS1 xii] ) contains a list 
of offerings for the festival, summing them as ni-ezem-ma- d Sara'-Umma ki . 
This list includes offerings during the lustrations of Sara and Dumuzi of 
Urua. Quantities of silver were provided for the festival, possibly for enhanc- 
ing or creating emblems and standards (ni-dab5-ezem- d Pa4-kus-e) (MVN 9 
175) . 2 YBC 1822 (see below) lists various aromatics for the pa 5 -kus-e festival. 3 



1. The nature of this object is quite unclear. Note the first three entries for the festival in Boson 
Tavolette 329: (1) 1 udu ki- d Utu gur (2) 1 udu ni-dab 5 gur (3) gur- d Pa 4 -ku5-e. Lines 1 and 2 also occur 
in Boson TavoUtteTIS in regard to the cult of Dumuzi of Kian and Dumuzi of Umma. 

2. YOS 4 272, dating to ,u pa4-kus<, is a long list of offerings to the sanctuaries of the gods, 
beginning with Sara (e5-e5-§a-nl-gi5-tag-ga-dingir-re-ne) . However, there is no specific indication that 
this involves offerings for the pakule-lestival. 

3. Grain as provisions for a festival (nl-ezem-ma) during this month is recorded in Touzalin Ur 
316. But no day is recorded. 
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xii. drjumu-zi 

This twelfth month of the Umma calendar is almost always written lfi d Dumu- 
zi ( iu ezem- d Dumu-zi occurs as Kang Umma 150, which Kang identifies as 
coming from Umma, not Lagas) . This month occurs also in the Girsu calen- 
dar as the sixth month where it is always written ld ezem- d Dumu-zi. 

Two Sargonic mu-iti tablets from Umma record the delivery of goats and 
skins for the festival of Dumuzi (MAD 4 82; MAD 4 116). A third tablet (MAD 
4 149) mentions the field of Dumuzi (a-5a- d Dumu-zi-da). Kutscher, noting 
the absence of a temple of Dumuzi in Umma, suggests "From these scanty 
data it seems that Umma celebrated a festival in honor of Dumuzi, perhaps 
the sacred marriage rite, independent of a temple ... The field mentioned 
above [MAD 4 149] might have been the site of the festivities." However, as 
noted below, in the Ur III period the observance appears to have been cele- 
brated in a courtyard (kisal-en-e). 1 

Th. Jacobsen has suggested that the festival of Dumuzi in Umma celebrat- 
ed the sacred marriage with Inanna, in the form of the ewtu-priestess. Jacob- 
sen cites Or 47-49 (1930) 344 which dates to the twelfth month of AS5: 3 udu- 
u 3 mas d Dumu-zi en-se gin-na, "3 grass-fed sheep and 3 male goats for Dumuzi 
going to the priestess." 2 Kutscher notes This text also records gifts of small 
catde to Dumuzi in Umma and Ki-dingir, as well as to other deities, to the 
dead Sulgi, to Amar-Suen and to the ki-a-nag of dead ensis. Other texts dated 
to the twelfth month record expenditures for Dumuzi's wedding gifts (nig- 
mi-us-sa), probably to Inanna." 3 Noting other tablets which indicate a jour- 
ney of Dumuzi of Urua, Kutscher suggests that his destination for reaching 
the priestess was Ki-dingir and Apisal. 

There are three Ur III texts dealing with preparations for the festival of 
Dumuzi. 4 MVN 5 50 is dated to the month ki d Dumu-zi in AS6. The JCS 24 
text is closely related since the same individual, A-IU5-IU5, took charge of the 
offerings. All three texts list offerings on behalf of both Sulgi and Amar- 
Suen, 5 refer to ceremonies in the kisal-gesbu2 ba -en-e or kisal-en-e, and 
mention offerings for the ma-sar-sar-re boats. AO 6040 records an opulent 
assortment of fruits, cheeses, honey and oil for the "festival of Dumuzi (for) 
Sulgi" and for the "festival of Dumuzi (for) Amar-Suen." The other two texts 

1. The Cult of Dumuzi," Bar-Jlan Studies, 32. Kutscher notes Nikolski 2 14, the only Umma text 
to mention a temple of Dumuzi at Umma and at Urua. Kutscher suggests that this may refer to a small 
cella for Dumuzi's statue or to a temple located outside of Umma. 

2. Jacobsen, Unity and Diversity, 78 n. 6 and Kutscher, op. cit., 33. 

3. Kutscher, op. at., 34; add Toronto 925.62.166 (SS3 xii). 

4.AO 6040, MVN 5 50, and G. Withelm, "Eine neusumerische Urkunde zur Beopferung 
verstorbener K6nige,"JCS 24 (1972), 83. 

5. Yildiz and Gomi Umma no. 1863 (AS9) is another example of festival offerings made on behalf 
of a deceased monarch: ni-ezem-ma d Sul-gi-ra ... ni-ezem-ma d Amar- d Suen. 
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list two sets of satukkuroSerings, one on behalf of Sulgi and the other on be- 
half of Amar-iSuen: 1 



MVN 5 50 

1 grain-fed sheep for the new moon, 
1 grain-fed goat and 1 grass-fed sheep 

for the Chariot of Day 6, 
[2] grain-fed sheep and 1 grass-fed sheep 

for the Chariot of Day 7, 
1 grass-fed sheep for the full moon of 

of the 15th day, 
satukkuroffetings; 

1 grain-fed goat for the ma-sar-sar-e boat, 
the satukku-offering (on behalf of?) Sulgi; 
1 grain-fed sheep for the new moon, 
1 grain-fed goat 

for the Chariot of Day 6, 
1 grain-fed sheep 

for the Chariot of Day 7, 
1 grass-fed sheep for the full moon of 

the 15th day, 
satukkuofferings; 
1 grain-fed goat for the ma-sar-sar-e boat, 

1 (grass-fed) sheep brought to 

the ...-courtyard (kisal-e n -e) 

the satukkuoffeiing (on behalf of?) 
Amar-Suen; 

total: 5 grain-fed sheep 



| total: 4 grain-fed goats 

total: 5 grass-fed sheep 
, withdrawn by Alulu. 



JCS 24 (1972), 83 

1 grain-fed sheep for the new moon, 

1 grain-fed sheep and 1 grass-fed sheep 

for the Chariot of Day 6, 

2 grain-fed sheep and 1 grass-fed sheep 

for the Chariot of Day 7, 
1 grass-fed sheep for the full moon of the 

15th day, 
the monthly satuhkuroSermg; 
1 grain-fed goat for the ma-sar-sar-e boat, 
(on behalf of?) Sulgi; 
1 grain-fed sheep for the new moon, 
1 grain-fed sheep 

for the Chariot of Day 6, 
1 grain-fed sheep 

for the Chariot of Day 7, 
1 grass-fed sheep for the full moon of the 

15th day, 
the monthly satukkvroffering; 
1 grass-fed sheep brought to the ...- 

courtyard (kisal-en-e) 
1 grain-fed sheep for the ma-sar-sar-e boat, 

(on behalf of?) Amar-Suen; 

total: 9 grain-fed sheep and 5 grass-fed 

sheep; 
salukkitoSeiings on behalf of (?) Sulgi 

Amar-Suen; 



[withdrawn by] Alulu. 
All three texts mention offerings loaded onto boats, ma-sar-sar-(r)e. Pos- 
sibly these ritual boats, bearing special offerings for Dumuzi, were set adrift 
along the canal, intended to fetch Dumuzi back from the netherworld— the 
means by which Dumuzi would cross the river separating the netherworld 
from Sumer. 



1. The meaning of the courtyard name ge§bu 2 ba -e n -e is unclear. For en-e possibly as a location 
or building, note the goddess name d Nin-e n -e (e.g. RA 69 [1975], 20) and in particular MVAG 21 
21-25 iv 3-4 (listed by H. Sauren, "Besuchsfahrten derGotterin Sumer," OrNS 38 [1969], 211): d Nin- 
ej j-e Dumu-zi e n -e "Offerings for Nine'e and for Dumuzi of E'e." There was a temple'of d Nin-e n - 
e at Umma (AUCT 1 766). For the element e„-e note the name Ur-e n -e, the father of the Umma 
scribe Lu-kal-la. A deity d E n -e is also attested in the Ur III period (Sigrist Rochester 160 rev. iii 4V 
gudu 4 a E n -e. 
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All three texts mention an offering from the living king, Amar-Suen, in 
the courtyard. 

A rather important aspect of the observance as noted in these three texts 
is that the ceremonies were not restricted to deceased monarchs, since at 
least MVN 5 50 occurred in the sixth year of Amar-Suen's reign. Clearly the 
Ur III monarchs, in particular Sulgi, identified themselves closely with Dumuzi. 
And rather than being offerings to dead kings identified with Dumuzi, these 
offerings may have been made on behalf of the kings to Dumuzi, the shep- 
herd, to the harbinger of spring. The festival of Dumuzi at Umma occurred 
in the last month of winter. Therefore it is likely that this important festival 
in Umma may have been related to the mythologized belief that Dumuzi al- 
ternated with his sister, GeStinanna, in the netherworld. This festival may 
have marked Dumuzi's return, the onset of spring. Upon Dumuzi's return, 
he would have needed to be reunited with his spouse, Inanna, thus providing 
the setting for the reenactment of the sacred marriage rite, as Jacobsen suggests. 

As part of the preparation for the festival, both the deceased and living 
monarchs provided the regular offerings for the phases of the moon. If there 
is any merit to the order of offerings in these texts, the festival occurred on 
or after the full moon. There is a reference in a Drehem tablet to a journey 
by Ninisina by barge to Umma on the 15th of this month (RA 79 [1985], 26 
no. 13 [AS9 id se-kin-ku5]): 2 udu d Nin-in-si Umma ki U4 Umma ki -se ba-gin- 
na-a), possibly to visit the statue of Dumuzi during this festival. 

A document from Adab (A 721, Zhi Adabp. 317) records provisions taken 
to the palace for the festival d Sara- d En-lil-gar and the festival of Dumuzi, per- 
haps references to festivals in Umma. 

Boson Tavolette278, which dates to this month, refers to the 'gur' presum- 
ably in relation to the festival of Dumuzi: 1 mas ki- d Utu gur / 1 udu ni-dabs 
gur / d Dumu-zi Umma ki / 1 mas ki- d Utu gur / 1 udu ni-dabs gur / d Dumu- 
zi Ki-an^, for which see our above discussion of the month iu pa4-kus-e. 



xm. 



diri 



In Umma the intercalary month was iu diri, "extra month." T. Gomi has 
suggested that from the 32nd to the 46th years of Sulgi's reign 'there were 
two types of leap years at Umma. 1 The first type placed the leap month after 
the first month, the second type after the twelfth month. Thereafter the leap 
month occurred only after the twelfth month. Gomi, citing Contenau Contri- 
bution 15 in S33, suggests that iu diri was an abbreviated form of ^diri-se-kin- 
kus. One text dated to IS2 is dated to the intercalary month iti-diri-ku (Tor- 
onto 910.209.83). 



1. "Embolism in the Umma Calendar," Acta Sum 6 (1988), Iff. 
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The following texts list supplies for the yearly festivals in Umma: 1 
TCL 5 pi. xxix (AO 6040) 



col. i 




(.break) 




V 


[...]& 


2' 
3' 


[...] ma-gurg-ra 
[...] se 


4' 
5' 
6' 
7' 
8' 


[...] ^aghur-durus gur 
nl-dab 5 -gudu4-e-ne 
0.1.0 se ma-dug-a 
0.0.4 se [x] gin ma-lah 4 
1 sila i-nun-duKrga 


9' 
10' 
11' 


34 sila i-gi3-du 10 -ga 
ma-gur 8 Ki-an k i|e gin-na 
2 gu ^ninnis 


12' 


2 gu esira-a-ba-al 


13' 
14' 


ma-gurg-re dah-he-de 
0.0.2 Se 


15' 


X A sila 1-nun-dunyga 


16' 


1 sila i-gig 


17' 


e-ta-izi-la-a 


colii 




(break) 




V 


[...]x 


2' 


[...]&<§ 


3' 
4' 


[ezem]-nisag 
[...] sllase 


5' 
6' 

7' 


[. • .] sila 1-nun-duKfga 
[...] sila l-giS-duiifga 
2 sila i-gig 


8' 


bir-re e-kaS-de-a 


9' 


ezem-su-numun 


10' 


2a-dara 3 


11' 
12' 


a-tu 5 -a- d Sara 2 
0.0.2 se 


13' 


!4 sila 1-nun-duio-ga 


14' 


1 sila i-gig 


15' 


e-ta-izi-la-a 


16' 


2.3.5 se gur 



[...] of barley 

(for) [...] the magur -ship, 

[...] of barley, 

[...] of fresh ...-fruit, 

provisions for the gittfu-priests; 

60 liters of barley for the boat caulker, 

40 liters of barley and ... shekels for the sailor(s), 

1 liter of perfumed pomade, 
34 liter of fine quality oil, 

(for) the magurship travelling to Kian; 

2 bundles of rushes (and) 
2 bundles of bitumen 

to be added to the magurship; 

20 liters of barley, 

34 liter of perfumed pomade, 

1 liter of (regular) oil, 

for those who carry out fire from the temple, 



... for the temple 

(for) the nisagfestival; 

[...] liters of barley, 

[...] liter of perfumed pomade, 

[...] liter of fine quality oil, (and) 
2 liters of (regular) oil 

(for) the workers (in) the ale-house, 
(for) the Hunumunfestival; 
2 ibex horns 

(for) the ritual washing of Sara, 
20 liters of barley, 
54 liter of perfumed pomade, 
1 liter of (regular) oil 
for those who carry out fire from the temple, 
830 liters of barley, 
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for the ... 
71V4 liters of barley 

(for) the beer servers stationed about the city, 
two-fold, 

(for) the ettfaf-festival; 
2 ibex horns 

(for) the ritual washing of Sara, 
20 liters of barley, 
% liter of perfumed pomade, 
1 liter of (regular) oil 
for those who carry out fire from the temple, 
750 liters of barley, 
for the ... 
71 Vl liters of barley 

for the beer servers stationed about the city, 

(for) the /wfatfe-festival; 

(the aforementioned) from the satukku- offerings. 

36 % liters of barley, 

V. liter of cheese, 

10 liters of fresh ...-fruit, 1 

provisions for the ... of the magurship; 

6% liters of barley, 

VA liters of dates, 

1 liter of cheese, 

'A liter of (regular) oil 

for those who pour water into the bowl, 

10 liters of barley, 

1 liter of (regular) oil 

provisions for the singers; 

(the above are) for the two efeffestivals and for the 

(ceremony) of the pouring of the cold waters; 

H liter of (regular) oil 

for those who carry out fire from the temple, 

135 liters of barley, 

1 liter of ghee, 

1 liter of yellow milk, 

4 liters of fresh . . .-fruit, 

provisions for the royal standard-bearer?; 

25 liters of dates 

for the royal burnt offerings; 

for the misagfestival; 

10 liters of fresh ...-fruit, 

VS liter of (regular) oil 



1. For the identification of the hashur-fruit (whether apple, apricot, etc.), see D. Snell, Ledgers 
and Prices, WER 8 (New Haven, 1982) , 220 with references. 
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17' 


inr. i_.ujL.ii>-. u/v^niifii" 
kasK^UGURU 


18' 


0.1.1 1*4 sila Se 


19' 


kaJwle-uru-gub-ba 


20' 


aja-min-kam 


21' 


ezem-e-iti-6 


22' 


2a-dara 3 


23' 


a-tU5-a- d Sara 2 


24' 


0.0.2 Se 


25' 


54 slla l-nun-dunrga 


26' 


lsllal-giS 


27' 


e-ta-lzi-laVa 


28' 


2.2.3 se gur 


29' 


kaigi%iXIGURU 


30' 


0.1.1 lV4silase 


col. iii 




1 


[kaS-deJ-a-uru-gub-ba 


2 


[ez]em-pa4-ku§-e 


3 


kisa-duji 


4 


0.0.3 6% sua se 


5 


54 sila ga-ar 


6 


0.0.1 8%aShur-duru 5 


7 


ni-dab 5 GAL ma-gurij-ra 


8 


654 sua Se 


9 


154 sila sun-lum 


10 


1 sila ga-ar 


11 


54sllal-gi3 


12 


emarah-e-a-la-a 


13 


0.0.1 Se 


14 


1 sila 1-giS 


15 


nl-dab5-nar-e-ne 


16 


es-es-min-a-bi u a-se 2 S d6_a 


17 


54 slla 1-gis 


18 


e-ta-Kl-la-a 


19 


0.2.1 5 sila Se 


20 


1 sila i-nun 


21 


1 sila ga-sigra 


22 


4 sila ^ashur-durus 


23 


ni-dab5-5u-nir-lugal 


25 


0.0.2 5 sila sun-lum 


26 


nl-giS-tag-ga-lugal 


27 


ezem-nisag 


28 


0.0.1 ^aShur-duru 5 


29 


54 sua 1-gis 



UMMA 



col. 



I 



I 



,1 


ga apin- d Sara 2 -da-su-a 


2 


ezem-Su-numun 


3 


654 slla Se 


4 


154 sila sun-lum 


5 


1 sila ga-5ig7 


6 


54 sila 1-giS 


7 


emerah-e-a-la-a 


8 


0.0.1 se 


9 


1 sila 1-gis 


10 


nl-dab5-nar-e-ne 


11 


es-es-min-a-bi u a-se 2 „rde-a 


12 


54 sila 1-giS 


13 


e-ta-izi-la-a 


14 


ezem-e-iti-6 


15 


654 sila Se 


16 


154 sila sun-lum 


17 


1 sila ga-ar 


18 


54 sila 1-giS 


19 


emarah-e-a-la-a 


20 


5 gin i-gis-du 1(r ga 


21 


1 sila 1-gis 


22 


nl-dab5-nar-e-ne-a 


23 


eS-e5-min-a-bi u a-se 23 -de-a 


24 


'A sila i-giS 


25 


e-ta-izi-la-a 


26 


ezem-pa4-kug-e 


27 
*ol. V 


5a nl-gis-tag-ga 


1 


d Sara 2 -Umma ki 


2 


0.0.3 Se 


3 


Sa-ea-§e 


4 


0.2.5 5 sila se 


5 


2 sila 1-gis 


6 


d Sul-gi Ki-an^-Se gin-na 


7 


5 gin i-gis-dujo-ga 


8 


ma-gurg-^arag-inim-gaba-ri-a 


9 


0.0.1 se 


10 


eS-eS 


11 


1 sila 1-gis 


12 


S^ig-eak 



(for) the plow "Making Long (Furrows) with Sara" 

for the iknumura-festival; 

654 liters of barley, 

154 liters of dates, 

1 liter of yellow milk, 

'A liter of (regular) oil 

for those who pour water into the bowl; 

10 liters of barley, 

1 liter of (regular) oil, 
provisions for the singers; 

(the above are) for the two ^.festivals and for the 

(ceremony) of the pouring of the cold waters; 

'A liter of (regular) oil 

for those who carry out fire from the temple, 1 

for the ofetffestival; 

654 liters of barley, 

154 liter of dates, 

1 liter of cheese, 

'A liter of (regular) oil 

for those who pour water into the bowl, 

5 shekels of fine quality oil,, 

1 liter of (regular) oil, 

provisions for the singers; 

(the above are) for the two ^festivals and for the 

(ceremony) of the pouring of the cold waters; 

54 liter of (regular) oil 

for those who carry out fire from the temple, 

for the /rafat&festival; 

(aforementioned) constitute the burnt offerings. 

(For)SaraofUmma 

30 liters of barley 

for use in the temple, 

175 liters of barley (and) 

2 liters of (regular) oil 

for when (the statue of) Sulgi travels to Kian, 

5 shekels of fine quality oil 

for the magurship "Sara's Reply," 

10 liters of barley 

for the esWfestival, 

1 liter of (regular) oil 

to be used for "the door" 



de-a^t^u^'Fo^r **" *%* ^ *"*" *""* 5M * "° TOS 4 207 *» «*«■ 
quoted ™81 emarah-e-a-la-a in the e-iti-as festival, see RBC 2540 



: 
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for the nwog-festival; 
72 1/3 liters of barley 
for the banquet(?) 
for the fj-festival; 
5 shekels of perfume 
for the junumunfestxval; 

10 liters of barley, 
for the efeffestival; 

1 liter of (reguilar) oil 
for the eitiaHestxval; 

3987 'A liters of barley, 
137 liters of dates, 

2 liters of perfumed pomade, 

3 liters of fine quality oil, 
6'A liters of ghee, 

11 V4 liters of (regular) oil, 

3 liters of gozk:heese, 

6 strings of figs, 

7 liters of white honey, 
7 liters of pears, 
5 liters of dried liparu-ftuit, 
1 liter of ...-fruit, 

4 liters of perfume 
for the festival of Sulgi; 
10 liters of barley for the efeffestival, 
1 liter of (regular) oil 
to be used for "the door," 
(for) the />a&ufe-festival; 
254 liters of barley, 
25 liters of dates, 
% liter of ghee, 
10 shekels of gozi-cheese, 
1 liter of white honey, 
2% liters of (regular) oil, 
5 shekels of fine quality oil 
for the ...-boats 
(for) the festival of Dumuzi 
(on behalf of) Sulgi; 
30 liters of barley for the temple, 
115 liters of barley (and) 
1 liter of (regular) oil 
(for) when (the statue) of Amar-Suen (goes to) Kian; 

4 liters of (regular) oil 



13 


ezem-nisag 


14 


0.0.5 2'/4 slla Se 


15 


KT.KASS a * Ux(KA) " un DU 


16 


ezem-ri 


17 


5 gin Sim-hi-a 


18 


ezem-5u-numun-na 


19 


0.0.1 Se 


20 


e^e§ 


21 


lsilai-gis 


22 


ezem-e-iti-6 


col. vi 




1 


13.1.2 7 Y> slla Se-gur 


2 


0.2.1 7sllasun-Ui m 


3 


2 slla l-nun-dujo-ga 


4 


3 slla 1-giS-dunrga 


5 


6'A slla 1-nun 


6 


0.0.1 1 54 slla i-gis 


7 


3 slla ga-gazi 


8 


6 8 a pe5^e-er-gu 


9 


7sllalal-bad 


10 


7 slla PVshur-babbar 


11 


5 slla p5gi F par 4 -babbar 


12 


lsllaS^ORxBA 1 


13 


4 slla sim-hi-a 


14 


ezem- d Sul-gi-ra 


15 


0.0.1 se eS-eS 


16 


lsllal-giS 


17 


B^g-eak 


18 


ezem-pa4-kus-e 


19 


0.4.1 4 slla se 


20 


0.0.2 5 slla sun-lum 


21 


% slla 1-nun 


22 


10 gin ga-gazi 


23 


lsilalal-had 


24 


2% slla i-gis 


25 


5 gin l-gis-dui(rga 


26 


ma-sar-sar-re 


27 


ezem- d Dumu-zi-da 


28 


d Sul-gi 


29 


0.0.3 se Sa-e-a-Se 


30 


0.1.5 5 slla Se 


31 


lsllal-giS 


32 


d Amar- d Suen Ki-an ki 


col. vii 




1 


4 slla 1-giS 



E 



i 



% 



1. For the sign (JRxgA read erim 7 or erin 9 , see AOAT 33, 441. 
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2 
.3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
col. viii 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
col. ix 
1 
2 



gi£-eak 
ezem-nisag 
[x]Se 
ezem-ri 

5 gin Sim-hi-a 
ezem-Su-numun-na 
14.1.4 4 slla Se-gur 
0.1.5 6 slla sun-lum 
IK sila i-nun-dui(rga 

VA slla 5 gin 1-giS-dunrga 

6 sila 10 gin i-nun 
0.0.1 5!4 slla 1-giS 
3'A slla ga-gazi 

6 sfcpeS-se-er-gu 

7 sila lal-had 

5 slla e^baShur-babbar 
5 slla S a gis-par4-babbar 
0.0.1 5 slla siStiRxgA 
4 slla Sim-hi-a 
ezem- d Amar- d Suen-ka 

4 slla 1-giS 
B^ig-eak 
&A slla Se 

kisal-gesbu 2 ba -ib-gal 
ezem-paf-kuS* 
0.4.1 5 sila Se 
0.0.2 6 slla su n -lum 
5/6 slla 1-nun 

Vs sila ga-gazi 

5 gin i-giS-du l(r ga 
1 5/6 sila 1-giS 

1 slla lal-had 

1 sila8%aSbur-babbar 



1 S^peS-se-er-gu 

1 sila «% (x) 

1 slla P^irpar^babbar 

ma-sar-sar-re 

0.0.1 5 slla Se 

[...] gin l-giS-dunf^a 

kisal-geSbu 2 ba -ei j-e 

ezem- d Dumu-zi-da 

d Amar- d Suen 

d Sul-gi Ki-an ki 
5u-nigin 2 46.0.0 4 'A sila 
se-gur 



— UMMA 

to be used for "the door" 
for the nisog=festival; 
[... liters] of barley 
(for) the ri-festival; 

5 shekels of perfume 
for the Amumun-festival; 
4304 liters of barley, 
106 liters of dates, 

VA liter of perfumed pomade, 

VA liters and 5 shekels of fine quality oil, 

6 liters and 10 shekels of ghee, 
15X liters of (regular) oil, 

VA liters of gaaicheese, 

6 strings of figs, 

7 liters of white honey, 
5 liters of pears, 

5 liters of dried fi^oru^ruit, 

15 liters of ...-fruit, 

4 liters of perfume 

for the festival of Amar-Suen; 

4 liters of (regular) oil 

to be used for "the door," 

654 liters of barley, 

(for) the ...-courtyard of the ibgal, 

(for) the /Kzfaz&festival; 

255 liters of barley, 

26 liters of dates, 

5/6 liters of ghee, 

'A liter of gazi-cheese, 

5 shekels of fine quality oil, 

1 5/6 liters of (regular) oil, 

1 liter of white honey, 

1 liter of pears, 

1 string of figs, 

1 liter of ...-fruit, 

1 liter of dried liparu-truit 

for the ...-boat(s), 

15 liters of barley, 

[...] shekels of fine quality oil 

for the ...-courtyard of Ee(?), 

for the festival of Dumuzi 

(on behalf of) Amar-Suen. 

for (when the statue of) Sulgi (goes to) Kian; 
total: 13804X liters of barley, 
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3 5u-nigin 2 0.0.1 2 5/6 slla 
1-nun-dunrga 

4 Su-nigin 2 9 sila 15 gin 
1-giS-dujorga 

5 Su-nigin 2 0. 0.1 5 slla 10 gin 
i-nun 

6 Su-nigin 2 0.1 .2 6 5/6 slla 1-giS 

7 5u-nigin 2 2 slla ga-sigr-a 

8 1-nun kaS 6 gin 

9 [...]kaS9gin 

10 [...]silaga-gazi 

11 [...]ka5 0.0.1K sila 

12 [...]silaga-ar 

13 [...] slla 10 gin sim-bi-a 

14 [... si]la suji-luni gur 

15 [...] i-nun [(...)] 

16 [5u-nigin 2 ... sila P^wqa] 
col. X 

1 §u-nigin 2 7.0.2 4 slla 
^haSbur-durus gur 

2 su-nigin 2 13 S^peS-se-er-gu 

3 su-nigin 2 0.0.1 6 slla lal-bad 

4 su-nigin 2 0.0.1 3 sila 
pSbasbur-babbar 

5 su-nigin 2 0.0.1 1 slla 
^gig-par^babbar 

6 su-nigin 2 2 gu fl nin 

7 su-nigin 2 2 gu esir-a-ba-al 

8 su-nigin 2 6 a-dara 3 



total: 12 5/6 liters of perfumed pomade, 

total: 9 liters 15 shekels of fine quality oil, 

total: 15 liters 10 shekels of ghee, 

total: 86 5/6 liters of (regular) oil, 

2 liters of yellow-milk, 

ghee-beer: 6 shekels, 

[...]-been 9 shekels, 

[...] liters of gazi-cheese, 

1054 liters of [...]-beer, 

[...] liters of cheese, 

[...] liters 10 shekels of perfume, 

[...] liters of dates, 

[...] ghee [...], 

[total: ... liters of ...-fruit], 

total: 2124 liters of fresh ...-fruit, 

total: 13 strings of figs, 
total: 16 liters of white honey, 
total: 13 liters of pears, 

total: 11 liters of fi^orw-fruit, 

total: 2 bundles of rushes, 
total: 2 bundles of bitumen, 
total: 6 ibex horns. 



Sigrist Syracuse 489 = MVN 15 224 (S41); for a transliteration see D. Owen, 

MVN 15 p. 84. 

7 pairs of running boots, 
2 vials of ...-oil 

(for) the Asagte festival; < 

40 sheep-skin boots, 

1 mana of straps(?), 2 wafterskins], 

2 foul ox-hides, 

2 manas of mineral dye, 
7 leather ... boots, 
2 bottles of ...oil, 
6 reed ..., 
VA black ox-hides, 
6 black sheep-skins, 
1 ...-box 

(for) the ntsag-festival; 
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7 pairs of running boots, 

6 ». sheepskin boots and ... 

1 leather drinking bag and 1 headband (?) 
10 shekels of oxhide 

(for) the Sunumun festival; 

7 pairs of running boots, 

2 waterskins 

(for) the ej"*ia£festival; 

14 pairs of running boots, 

2 waterskins, 

2 white sheep-skins, 

for the thwart of the mag^r-boat, 

10 shekels of mineral dye 

(for) the pakuie festival; 

1 well-made chariot complete with curved (?) chariot poles, 

1 ... chariot ... 

from Lubanda 

withdrawn (for the goddess) Sara. 

Year Sulgi 41 

Limet Textes SumMens 90 (S23) 

30 liters of regular beer, 

18 liters of regular pea flour, 

(for) the regular offerings for day 1; 

46 liters of black beer, 

20 liters of regular pea flour, 

(for) 'the chariot' for day 6; 

60 liters of black beer, 

20 liters of regular pea flour, 

(for) 'the chariot' for day 7; 

1 grass-fed sheep for the ...-boat, 

1 goat for making an offering at ... , 

1 goat for when [the boat] touches the quay, 1 and 

1 goat to the [temple ? ] of Agnan 

(already) gone; 
1 sheep for the ..., 
1 sheep ... the nwag-quay, 2 

(for) the nwagJestival; 

1 sheep 

(for) the iunumiwfestival; 

1 sheep 

(for) the efe'ajfestival; 

1 sheep and 1 goat, 



1. This line can be restored on the basis of SNSAT 409 and YBC 16663 transliterated above. 

2. Limet transliterated kar mnrii. However, SNSAT 409 has kar-nesag-ga. 
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90 liters of regular royal beer, 
30 liters of regular pea flour, 
(for) the /lafaAfe-festival; 

1 sheep 

(for) the /esagftu-festival. 



TOO 1822 1 



2 ma-na eren 
1 ma-na za-ba-lum 
1 ma-na Su-ur-me 
15 gin mun 

1 sila 5im-gam-gam-ma 
ezem-nisag 

254 ma-na erin 
154 ma-na za-^ba-lum 
154 ma-na Su-ur-me 
54 ma-na mun 

2 sila sim-gam-gam-ma 
dah-ha 

1 ma-na gi 
1 ma-na Sim-lM 

1 ma-na 15 gin tam-se-lum 
54 ma-na Sim 

2 ma-na ar-ga-num 
1 ma-na Nl-gi4-tum 

3 ma-na en-MUR 

1 ma-na Sim-duj 

2 sila Sim-GAN 
2 ma-na seJi 

2 ma-na gu 4 -ku-ru 
ezem-nisag 

154 ma-na gi 
154 ma-na Sim-IM 

4 ma-na tam-Se-lum 
54 ma-na Sim 

254 ma-na ar-ga-num 
154 ma-na Nl-gi^tum 

3 ma-na en-MUR 
254 ma-na Sim-dujo 



2 mana of cedar 
1 mana of juniper(?) 
1 mana of cypress 
15 shekels of salt 

1 liter of ...-resin 2 
(for) the ntiag-festival; 

254 manas of cedar 
154 mana of juniper(?) 
154 mana of cypress 
54 mana of salt 

2 liters of ...-resin 
additional; 

1 mana of reeds 
1 mana of ...-resin 

1 mana 15 shekels of boxwood(?)-resin 3 
54 mana of perfume 

2 manas of . . .-resin 
1 mana of ...-wood 

3 manas of... 

1 mana of sweet resins 

2 liters of ...-resin 

2 manas of pine (orjuniper)-seeds 

2 manas of . . .-(wood) 4 
(for) the nuagfestival; 

154 mana of reeds 
154 mana of ...-resin 

4 manas of tamSiUu 
54 mana of resin 

254 manas of ...-resin 
1 54 mana of . . .-wood 

3 manas of . . . 

254 mana of sweet resins 
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2 sila Sim-GAN 

2 ma-na Se-li 

2 ma-na gu^-ku-ru 

tur-re 

ezem-e-iti-6 u pa 5 -kuS-e 

diri la-ni Sim-1 sa-du n d Sara 
im lu-mah-ta 



2 liters of ...-resin 

2 manas of pine (orjuniper)-seeds 

2 manas of . . .-(wood) 

to be subtracted 

(for) the a'tiaf-festival and 

the pakuse (festival) 

in addition to debits of fragrant oils for the 
regular offerings for Sara; 
from the tablet of Lumah. 



I 



| 
I 



I 



SNSAT no. 532 (BM 106109; excerpted) 



54 sila l-nun-dujo-ga 
1 sa-ra-ak Se-kin-ku 5 

1 sila l-ku5-S a gigir-ra-ta 

2 sila i-nun-GlS jcnumun 
54 sila i-nun-du 1(r ga 

1 sila i-giS 

e-ta-Kl-la-a 

5 sila i-ma-dug-a-ta 

ezem nesag 

54 sila 1-nun-duio-ga 

ezem-[ri] 

[54] sila [1-nunHdujoHga] 

1 sila 1-giS 

e-ta-IZI-la-a 

ezem-e-iti-aS 

54 sila i-nun-dujo-ga 

Isilai-giS 

e-ta-izi-la-a 

ezem-pa4-ku§-e 



54 liter of perfumed pomade, (and) 
...-oil (for) the ,&fe'»£M-(festival); 

1 liter of oil for the chariot's leather, 

2 liters of pomade for the ..} 

54 liter of perfumed pomade, (and) 

1 liter of oil 

for those who carry fire from the temple 

from (?) the 5 liters of oil for caulking the boat, 

(for) the n«sag=festival. 

54 liter of perfumed pomade 

for the ri-festival. 

54 liter of perfumed pomade, (and) 

1 liter of oil 

for those who carry fire from the temple 

(for) the ««!'a£festival. 

54 liter of perfumed pomade, (and) 

1 liter of oil 

for those who carry fire from the temple 

(for) the />aftuMestival. 



1. Courtesy W.W. Hallo. We thank M. Sigrist who brought this unpublished tablet to our 
attention. The list of woods and aromatics in this text is similar to that in MVN 15 127, which is 
probably a list of provisions for one of the Umma festivals. 

2. The aromatic §im-gam-gam-ma is unattested lexically. It is different from Sim-GOlLGOR (kukru) 
(see CAD K 500) , and only the form Sim-GAM-ma is equated with the aromatic sumlalu (CAD S 245) . 
Bauer Lagasch, 652 and Selz Wirtschaftsurkundea, 530 tentatively translate "Terebinth (?) fragrance." 

S.SeeD.SneIl,£«fgman<iPri<xs, WER8 (New Haven, 1982), 235 for the translation 'boxwood'. 

4. For references to Jim-gU4-ku-ni see CAD K 500 sub kukru mng a). 
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YBC 16663 (AS5 iv); provisions for the n«<zg=festival 

1 sila^ e^gigir ul-la gub-ba 1 lamb for the chariot when it is standing fully 



1 udu ma a-a 5ub-ba-a 
1 udu URU-ba d A5nan 
1 udu d Amar- d Suen 

e- d Sara-ka ku^ra 
1 udu ki-na-ma-ad 



beautified, 

1 sheep for when the boat is cast into the waters, 
1 sheep for the ... of ASnan, 
1 sheep for when Amar-Suen enters the 

temple of Sara, 
1 sheep for ..., 



; a 



1. Gomi and Sato read P'emel-numun; (for the tongue of the seeder-plow, see C. Wilcke, "A 
Riding Tooth: Metaphor, Metonymy and Synecdoche, Quick and Frozen in Everyday Language," 
Figurative Language in the Ancient Near East, M.J. Geller, etal., eds., [London, 1987], 81-82). Perhaps 
a reading P'sag-kul is possible? 
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1 udu sizkur-e-mas' 
1 silai Su-nir gu-de-na 
1 maS se-nisag-ga. a-e su-a 

lgu 4 bara- d En-ffl-la 

[...] d Sul-gi ml-gurg-ra 

gaba-ri-a 
7ma§ 

[...]-ga-lugal 
[...] r x n -<luf r de 
[ 1 ... a-S]e 2 s-de-a d Sara 

[...] e- d Sara-*e 

[... d ]Dam-gal-nun-na 

[...] P^gir-e igi-be ga-ra 

6 mas' 

[e ? -nl ? ] -ga-ra 

[1 maS] ma kar-re tag-ga 

[1] maS dingir e-a ku^ra 

1 udu a-u 4 -da 

lei A-lu5-hi5-ta 

zi-ga-am 



1 sheep for the offering of the sheepfold(?) } 

1 lamb for the emblem of the Guedena, 

1 grain-fed goat for when the first barley is steeped 

in water 
1 ox for the throne of Enlil, 

[1 ...] when the (statue of) Sulgi is facing the 

magurshrp, 
seven goats 
for the royal ... 

[1 ...] (for the ceremony) of the pouring of cold 

waters (for) Sara, 
... at the temple of Sara, 
... Damgalnunna, 
... the chariot placed at the front, 
six goats 

for the storehouse, 

[one goat] for when the boat touches the quay, 
[one] goat for when the god enters the temple, 
1 sheep for the daily work 
disbursed by Alulu. 



SNSAT 409 (BM 106129 [AS8 iv]) 2 ; provisions for the nesag-festival 

1 udu ma 1 a-a ga-ra 

1 sila4 bar-ba zi giS dar du-a 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

a-gub-ba gi-x-DAGAL 

1 mas ma-x-a gub-ba 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

ma-e na ri-ga 

1 sila4 bar-ba zi-ga ku-an 

1 udu siskur-kir-ra 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga ' 

a-gub-ba Sa-e-a 

1 udu ka-gu-la 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

emarah [( )]-eala-a 

1 udu-niga 3 [udu]-u 

1 silaj bar-ba zi-ga 



1. For the e-maS (sheepfold?) at Umma, cf. Touzalin C/rl61:2: en es e-ma5-se, "for the m-priest of 
the shrine of the mas"; Touzalin £7r211:4: e-ma5 gub-ba, "stationed at the etna!." 

2. Because of the many unclear cultic terms in this text, we have not attempted a translation. 
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ki-an-na-gal-gal 

1 mas-niga [x] udu-u 

1 sila4 bar-ba zi-<ga> 

ki-an-na- d En-lil-la 

1 udu-niga ki-si-ga 

1 udu-niga ka§-de-a uru 1 gub-ba 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

S"gigirul-Ia gub-ba 

1 sila4 bar-ba zi-ga 

ma a-a sub-ba 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

[ ]-bar d ASnan 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

e-kin-kin 

1 sila4 bar-ba zi-ga 

ma ul-la gub-ba 

1 udu-niga ki-an-na d Nin-PA 

1 udu-niga a-tu 5 -a- d Sara u siskur sa-e-a 

I udu bar-ba zi-ga ni-5a-te 

1 udu-niga a-tu 5 -a d Dumu-zi-URUxA-a 

1 udu-niga ki-AN^siR-da 

1 sila4 bar-ba zi-ga 

[x]-de sag-ga 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

ni-dab 5 tug-sa-gi4-a 

1 [sil]a4' bar-ba zi-ga 

mazi-A 

1 udu ki-na-ma-ad 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

kar-nisag-ga 

1 sila4 bar-ba zi-ga 

bara-an-na 

1 udu d Nu-banda-mah 

1 udu bar-<ba> zi-ga 

bara- d En-in-la 

1 udu d Ma-ma 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

e- d Utu 

1 udu e-nl-LAGAR 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

bara-ki-DAGAL 

1 udu e-sag-a§ 

1 sila 4 bar-ba zi-ga 

d Gu-la-Ki-an ki 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

S^gigir-e igi-bi ga-ra 

1 udu dingir e-a ku 4 -ra 
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1 silaj bar-ba zi-ga 

ni-dab5 lu-maSkim 

1 udu abul-mah, 

1 udu e-e sag-dug-a 

10 la 1 udu 1 silaj bar-ba zi-ga 

e'-ni-ga-ra 

1 udu bar-ba zi-ga- 

ge-nisag a-e Su-a 

1 mas mis-PA 

1 udu ma kar-e tag-ga 

1 udu-niga a sedi2-de- d Sara 

1 udu d Nin-ka-si 

1 udu su-ak-lugal 

10 la 1 udu e-mubaldim 

Su-nigin 8 udu-niga 

su-nigin 1 maS-niga 

Su-nigin 15 udu bar-ba zi-ga 

su-nigin 38 udu-u 

su-nigin 12 sila4 bar-ba zi-ga 

Su-nigin 2 maS 

sa-dun zag-mu- d Sara 

Id A-Iu 5 -lu 5 -ta 

zi-ga ""ezem-nisag 

mu en-Eridu 1 " ba-fcun 
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THE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. 



Other Ur III Sites 



In addition to the many Ur III tablets from LagaS/Girsu, Nippur, Umma, Ur, 
and Drehem, there is a relatively small number of tablets from Adab, a cache 
from modern Ishan Mizyad, and several tablets of unknown provenience us- 
ing yet other calendrical systems. 

Two month names are preserved from pre-Sargonic Adab: '''a-ki-ti (OIP 
14 67) and iti du 6 -ku (OIP 14 68). 

The most crucial tablet for reconstructing the order of the Adab calendar 
in the Sargonic period is Zhi Adab A 683+689, which originally listed nine 
months in order, adding at the conclusion "regular offerings for the gods for 
. nine months." Unfortunately, the names of the middle three months have 
been destroyed. Zhi understood this tablet as indicating that these nine 
months constituted the first nine months of the year. 1 However, these are as- 
suredly the last nine months of the year. Zhi's interpretation positions iti se- 
kin-kus far removed from its position in other calendars, whereas our posi- 
tioning causes both se-kin-kus and dug-ku to coincide with their placement 
in the nearby Nippur calendar. Moreover, text A 730 is a twelve month ac- 
counting which concludes with ld se-kin-a, assuredly the last month of the year. 
Thus A 683+689 provides the names of months 4, 5, 6, 10, 11 and 12. The 
month lli se-sag-sig6-ga can be positioned as the third month on the basis of 
A 677 which lists in order months 3, 4, 5 and 6. The month iti mu-TIR is the 
ninth month on the basis of A 730 which states: "It is four months from the 
month mu-TIR to the month se-kin-a." The months in dug-ku and iti ni-g is kiri6 
can be assigned as months 7 and 8 respectively on the basis of Ad 208 and Ad 
214, according to which these two months preceded 1,:i mu-TIR. 2 

The months ,d es-gana2-ra and '''es-gar-su-gar-ra (with its more common 
abbreviated form lti su-gar) must be the first two months of the year at Adab. 
The month id es-gana2-ra, "(the month when) the measuring-cord is placed 
on the field" probably refers either to an annual surveying of the fields or to 
the subdividing of fields for harvesting. 3 It seems likely, based upon the 



Ik. 



\. Zhi Adab, 56. 

2. KrausJCS 1 (1947), lOOff. 

3. For e§ ra(-ra) , "to place a measuring-cord (on a field) ," see A. Sjoberg, TCS 3, 149. 
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meanings of the month names, that iti eS-gana2-ra preceded lU es-gar-su-gar- 
ra, "(the month when) work is performed on the iXkaru-field," the same or- 
der for these two months as suggested by Zhi. 1 

Therefore the order of the months of the Adab calendar in the Sargonic 
period is: 2 



i ? . 


es-gana2-ra 


a'. 


es-gar-su-gar-ra / su-g 


m. 


se-sag-sigg-ga 


iv. 


a-ki-ti 


v. 


ab-e-zi-ga 


vi. 


ga-udu-ur4 


vii. 


du6-ku 


viii. 


ni-S^kirie 


ix. 


mu-TIR 


X. 


ezem- d Suba3-nun-na 


xi. 


ezem- d Nin-zadim 


xii. 


se-kin x -a / se-kin-ku5 



There are nine Ur III Adab month names preserved, eight of which are 
attested in the earlier Sargonic Adab calendar. The other month, "'ezem- 
d Sulgi, "(the month of) the festival of Sulgi," occurs in other calendars, 
where it replaced another month beginning in the thirtieth jubilee of Sulgi's 
rule. In the Adab calendar this month replaced either months 1, 3, 8 or 9. 
One Ur III tablet indicates that the order of the months remained the same 
as in the Sargonic period (MVN 13 895), recording that from the month 
ezem- d Nin-zadim to the month a-ki-ti was six months ( l0 ezem- d Nin-zadim-ta 
iti a-ki-ti-se iti-bi iti-6 [IS2] ) . 3 



1. See CAD I 244 sub iifa.ru mng 5 for es^gar in the Sargonic period referring to the type of work 
or to the field on which the work was performed. 

2 Sargonic references are: es^ana^ra: Ad 57, Ad 71; es^ar-su-gar-ra: OIP 14 187, A 940, A 959, 
A 994 06 eS-ear su-gar-ra); OIP 14 148, A 1008, A 1015, OIP 14 121 (A 1077); se-sag-s.g 6i ;a: A 677; 
A 9^5Vl0Y6 OIF lfl81; A 1067; a-ki-ti: A 677, A 683, A 759, A 835; A 878; OIP 14 147; OIP 14 89; 
ab^-zi-ga: A 677, A 683, A 730, A 835 (aM); OIP 14 102; OIP 14 152; ga-udu-ur 4 : OIP 14 141 OP 
14W3 A 677 A 683, OIP 14 86; OIP 14 81; OIP 14 88 (A 1038); OIP 14 85 (A 1090); OIP 14 87 (A 
109D-OIP 14 97 (A 1093); OIP 14 177 (A 1097); OIP 14 122 (A .1107); du 6 -ku: OIP 14 90; A 865 
(ezem-nl-8«kiri 6 ); OIP 14 84; A923; A 1057; X 1; ni-S l5 kiri 6 : A 865 (»>du 6 -ku ... ezem-nl-g' 5 kin 6 ); OIP 
14 158- OIP 14 120; OIP 14 80. mu-TIR: A 730; OIP 14 108; OIP 14 83, A 1021; OIP 14 96 (A 1031); 
d Suba,'-nun: A 683, OIP 14 194; ezem- d Nin-zadim: A 683; A 988; Se-kin-ku 5 : A 683, A 730 (se4E/ 
SE^N-a) A 835: 5e ... su-numun ezem a-ki-ti ... ziz nl-se-sag-ku 5 -ra; OIP 14 109; OIP 14 179; OIP 14 
183 (Se-SE/SE+KIN-a); A 1012; A 1095 (se-SE/SE+KIN-a); OIP 14 185; A 1113. 

3 Ur III references are: Su-gar: A 832, MVN 3 320, 322; Owen NATN 116 ( lU su-mar-ra); a-ki-ti: A 
789- MVN 13 895; ab-bi: A 843; ga-udu-ur 4 : MVN 3 246, NBC 8213 (IS2); du 6 -ku: A 1052; ezem- 
d Suba s -nun: MVN 3 183, 204 (ezem- d Suba 3 -nun-na); ezem- d Nin-zadim: MVN 3 166, 172, 211, MVN 
13 895, NBC 6733(544); Se-kin-ku 5 : A 952; ezem- d Sul-gi: MVN 3 165, 188, 209. 
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The Adab calendar reveals several cultic affinities between Adab and Nip- 
pur. Both calendars named the seventh month after a festival of the sacred 
mound (du 6 -ku). So too the fourth and twelfth (^se-kin-kus) months were 
named after similar festivals. The fourth Nippur month was ^su-numun, 
during which an afoYtfestival was held, and the fourth month in Adab was 
named for the akittfestival. 1 The se-kin-ku 5 festival of the twelfth month in 
Adab is probably mentioned in another Adab text (OIP 14 98): ezem-se- [...]. 
The naming of the fifth month for the festival for the dead in Adab (ab-e-zi- 
ga) coincides with the paternalia of the fifth month in Nippur, ne-IZI-gar. An 
Adab text, dated to the seventh month, lists provisions for the orchard festi- 
val, after which the eighth month is specified as the time of the ne-IZI-gar of- 
fering/festival (A 865, Zhi Adab, p. 342): "1.5 liters of ... emmer meal (for) 
the ne-IZI-gar." It is interesting to note that Sargonic Adab practiced, then, a 
ne-IZI-gar observance, yet also named the fifth month after the paternalia, 
ab-e-zi-ga. Unfortunately, due to the lack of Adab tablets, their cultic differ- 
ences cannot be ascertained. 

A tablet from Drehem dated to the first month of the year mentions an 
otherwise unattested Adab (sa Adab ki ) festival name: ezem-SAH-ur-re (Jones- 
Snyder SET 113). The tablet records festival offerings for Enki, Damgalnun- 
na, and Utu. For sah-gis-ur-ra and pes-ur-ra = arrabu, "dormouse (?)," see 
CAD A 302. However, whether this is related to our term SAH-ur-re is doubt- 
ful. Another possible interpretation of this festival name is ezem-sul-ur-re 
"festival of the warriors (?)" (sul= "young man" and ur= "man (?) /lion"). 

A harvest festival called the "festival of the garden/orchard produce" 
(ezem-ni-giskirif) [A 865]) occurred in Adab during the eighth month. The 
term ni-g 1§ kiri 6 is analogous to the common expression ni-burui 4 , "produce 
of the harvest." 2 

The festival of the goddess Subanunna was held in Adab during the tenth 
month. According to AN = Anumlll 249 Subanunna (written d Suba(ZA.MUS)- 
nun-na) was the daughter of Iskur. The reading of the name is assured ac- 
cording to a bilingual litany occurring in the testamentation to Iskur, u 4 - 
dam gu-de-de-as 51: dumu-e-a d Suba(ZA.MDS)-nun-na-ke 4 / mar-ti bi-ti d Su-ba- 
nu-na ana-ku "I am the daughter of the house, Subanunna." 3 

The eleventh month of the year was named for the festival of Ninzadim, 
either the patron deity of lapidaries (zadimmu) or of makers of bows and ar- 
rows {sasinnu). A short, obscure hymn to Ninzadim occurs in the great za-mi 

1 .An Adab economic document (A 835+840) contains a passage, albeit somewhat unclear, which 
relates the Adab aAitf-festival with the term su-numun: 2% sila se 2'A sila 5u-numun ez[em]-a-ki-ti [ 1 
H sila ziz ni-5e-sag-ku 5 -ra [...]. 

2. Van Dijk La Sagesse, 52; Sigrist Messenger 19 and 25; PDT II 1177. For "the day of the feast/ 
offerings of Enki 'of the garden' at third-millennium Ebla, see p. 34. 

3. M.E. Cohen Lamentations, 431. 
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OTHER UR III SITES 



hymn found at Abu Salabikh. 1 A goddess Ninmug is attested in the Ur III pe- 
riod in the personal name Ur- d Nin-mug-ga. 2 Most likely there were two dis- 
tinct goddesses, Ninmug and Ninzadim, but due to the periodic fusion of the 
MUG- and ZADIM-signs, a syncretism of the two goddesses may have resulted. 
In the later periods, when the signs MUG and ZADIM were clearly differ- 
entiated in the texts, both orthographies d Nin-mug (KAV 63 ii 42) and d Nin- 
zadim (4R 25 iv) existed. This confusion of signs is manifest in an explana- 
tory list of gods wherein both the MUG and ZADIM signs occur: d Nin-MUG = 
d E-a la LU ZADIM. 3 According to the god list AN = Anum VI 21, Ninzadim was 
the spouse of Isum, the vizier (sukkal) of Nergal, and was also identified with 
the goddess Meme. 4 Ninzadim's proficiency as a lapidary and her skill at 
decorating the royal headdresses with jewels is alluded to in the composition 
"Enki and the World Order," wherein Inanna complains about her sister, 
Ninzadim: 

My sister, holy Ninzadim, 

has taken away from me 

her golden chisel, silver ...-tool, 

and large serrated knife of antasurrastonel 

She is the one entrusted to bind the rightful turban 

(upon) him who is born to be king, 
to set the crown upon the head of him 

who is born to be en\ 

Ninzadim or Ninmug was one of the eight goddesses who assisted Ninmab 
during the fashioning of mankind according to the Sumerian composition 
"Enki and Ninmab-" Th. Jacobsen states: "... no obvious reason for their 
[these eight goddesses] selection presents itself. Possibly they were meant to 
represent merely a varied group of friends and neighbors such as would nor- 
mally come to help at a birth in a Sumerian town. ... Nin-imma — originally 
the same as Namma but here differentiated from her— and Ninmug are both 
deities of the female genitalia." Jacobsen's identification of Ninmug as a de- 
ity of the female genitalia is presumably based upon his reading d Nin-mug 
and the correspondence between mug and bissuru, "female genitals." 

Aside from these two month names, there are no other documented ties 
between the two deities Ninzadim and Subanunna and the city of Adab, 
whose main deities were Nintjursag and Asgi. 6 Curiously, none of the person- 



1. R. Biggs, OIP 99, p. 51. 

2. See Limet Anthroponymie, 555 for references. 

3. CT 25 pi. 48 14, quoted CAD Z 10 sub zadimmu. For a discussion of the relationship of the 
ZADIM and MUG signs, see CAD S 192 sub sasinnu. 

4. Tallquist Gotterepitheta, 415. 

5. Jacobsen Harps, 157 n. 10. 

6. See A. Sjoberg, TCS 3, Temple Hymn no. 29. 
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al names from Adab contains the god names d Nin-ZADIM/MUG or d Suba3- 
nun-na. 

An Adab text (A 721) records bread and beer delivered to the palace for 
the festival ezem- d Sara- d En-lil-gar and the festival of Dumuzi (ezem- d Dumu- 
zi-da). The delivery of offerings to the palace indicates that these were not 
celebrations in Adab. The festivals may have occurred in Umma or perhaps 
even at Nippur, where statues of most of the gods received offerings. 

The months ga-udu-ur4 ("sheep-plucking shed") and ab-e-zi-ga ("[when] 
the ancestors arise and go out [from the netherworld])" are attested from 
pre-Sargonic LagaS, albeit the latter month occurs at Lagas in the form ezem- 
ab-e. 

For the month Se-sag-sig D -ga as the month "(when) the early barley pros- 
pers," see our discussion of the month se-kin-ku5 in the Nippur calendar. 

The meaning of the month name mu-TIR is unclear. CAD M/2, as op- 
posed to AHw, has interpreted the name as Semitic. However, since all the 
other Adab month names are Sumerian, it is more likely that this name is 
also Sumerian. The term TIR frequently means "forest" and mu is the Sume- 
rian emesal form for gis "wood." However, despite the complementary nature 
of the terms "wood" and "forest," an emesal variant in all five references to a 
month name is rather unlikely. 1 The term tir may also connote a cella or 
dwelling. 2 However, an appropriate meaning for mu is not apparent. The 
sign TIR has a reading /ninni/, a variant for ninnis = TIR/TIR, which is ren- 
dered into Akkadian as allu, "reed." Note that among the tablets in the SI.A- 
a archive is an Akkadian month iti al-lu-um (MVN 8 200). However, even were 
the element TIR to mean "reed," an appropriate meaning for mu- is not evi- 
dent. 3 



Drehetn andESnunna 



During the Ur III period Drehem and Esnunna used variations of the Ur III 
Ur calendar, for which see our discussion of the Ur calendar. 



1. For one possible emesal variant note Owen NATN 116 for iti Su-mar-ra, presumably for the Adab 
month lli su-gar and note p. 243 for the month iri GASAN.lGAL at Alalakh. 

2. See CAD A/2 495 sub atmanu. 

3. For mu = zero, "seed, " see CAD Z 89 and for the expression zer aSli, see CAD A/2 449. However, 
mu should connote "seed" in the sense of a man's name being carried on, his posterity, his namesake, 
not the seed of a plant. 
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Ishan Mizyad 



A small cache of Ur III tablets was excavated at Ishan Mizyad, a site 4 km. 
north of Kish. 1 Mahmud raises the possibility that this site may have been an- 
cient Zimahula, basing this conjecture on one of the tablets (IM-95475) con- 
taining a closing line sa Zi-ma-hu-la 1 " "in Zimahula." However, were the 
native site Zimahula, there probably would have been no need to include 
this comment. Rather, the tablet indicates that Zimahula was the site where 
the transfer of goods occurred. 

These tablets contain a minimum of two calendrical systems, the Ur cal- 
endar and a non-Sumerian system: 

non-Sumerian Calendar 

ITI a-bi 

ITI e-lu-li-im 

ITI e-MA-tim 

ITI kin-ku^-u[mr] 

ITI la-bu-wm 

ITI iar-^ra-ni 

ITI iu-'x 1 (not su-numun) 

ITI zi-ib-ni 



Ur Calendar 
itiki-sig-^Nin-a-zu 
'tiezem^Nin-a-zu 
il:i a-ki-ti 



Four of the non-Sumerian months are attested on the same tablet, indi- 
cating that they may have occurred consecutively in the Ishan Mizyad calen- 
dar (IM-95492): kin-ku£-u[n?], e-MA-tim, iar-ra-ni, and la-fru-um. Labbum 
occurs at Ur III Mari and Old Babylonian Mari, and, at least in the Old Baby- 
lonian period, can be identified as the third month. Kinkum occurs as the 
twelfth month at Esnunna. This accords well with the order of these four 
months at Ishan Mizyad, wherein Kinkum occurs three months before 
Labbum. Elulu is the seventh month at Sippar. Ahum and Zibnum are the 
fourth and fifth months at Esnunna. Noting that La##w?ra occurs in the Mari 
calendar, perhaps e^AA-tim is an orthography for the Mari month e-birs-tim. 
The only month similar to Sarrani is Ab iarrani in the Assyrian calendar, 
which is named probably for a festival for the deceased kings. The following 
is a tentative reconstruction of the Ishan Mizyad calendar: 



1. 


e-MA-tim 


ii. 


iar-ra-ni 


iii. 


la-bu-um 


iv. 


a-bi 


v. 


zi-ib-ni 



1. A. Mahmud, "The Ur III Tablets from Ishan Mizyad," Acta Sum 11 (1989), 329ff. 
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vi. 




*■ vii. 


e-lu-li-im 


VUl-XI. 




xii. 


kin-kus-um 



OTHER UR III SITES 



Krti 



Two Ur III archives contain several Sumerian and Akkadian month names 
unattested elsewhere. The first archive can be identified by the presence of 
a money-lender named SI.A-a (perhaps to be read Watra) the son of Ilum- 
bani. This archive spans twenty-two years, from S47 through IS2. The second 
archive involves the merchant Turam-ill and extends ten years, from SS3 to 
IS3, overlapping with the last ten years of the SI.A-a archive. As seen in Van 
De Mieroop's publication of the Turam-ill tablets, both archives share sever- 
al of these rare Sumerian month names. 1 And, as Van De Mieroop notes, one 
of these months, ni- d En-lil-la, is found in texts excavated at Tell al-Wilayah, 
a site north of Adab, which Postgate has suggested was ancient Kesi. 2 All 
three archives, the Turam-ill archive, the SI.A-a archive, and the Tell al- 
Wilayah tablets, contain a large number of Akkadian personal names. More- 
over, the Turam-ill archive and Tell al-Wilayah texts both contain personal 
names employing the god name Asgi. On the basis of these points and others 
Van De Mieroop has suggested that both the Turam-ili and SI.A-a archives 
originated in or around Tell al-Wilayah. 

It should be noted that the Turam-ili archive records thirteen different 
month names and the SI.A-a tablets nineteen different month names. More- 
over, the SI.A-a archive contains Akkadian and Sumerian month names. This, 
coupled with the knowledge that one SIA-a tablet is known to have been writ- 
ten at Nippur, indicates that the month names on these tablets do not rep- 
resent one unified calendar, but rather months from several calendars. 
Nonetheless, as Van De Mieroop shows, the occurrence of more than one 
month on several tablets enables us to ascertain that certain months belong 
to the same calendar. And noting that in this calendar the month iti ni-a- 
dara 4 has the variant lti ezem-a-dara 4 and that a month i1;i ni- d En-lil-la is also 
in this calendar, it is likely that the month ltj ni-e-ga with its variant ili ezem-a- 
ga is also from this calendar. Thus seven of the months, although not their 
order, can be tentatively identified in the Kesi(?) calendar: 



1. "Turam-ill: An Ur III Merchant," JCS 38 (1986), Iff. 

2. Postgate, SumerSZ (1976) , 89£f.; Powell, JNES 39 (1980), 52: "Kesi lies about four days north of 
Umma ... and is perhaps identical with Tall al-Wilayah (Postgate)." 
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ttni^En-lfl-la 1 

u, ezem- d Sul-gi 

Iti ezem- d Lig-si 4 

iti ni-a-dara 4 / ■''ezem-a-dara^ 

jti S is apin 

il;i ni-e-ga / iti ezem-a-ga 3 

'tikirn-si-ak 
Perhaps further support for an identification of Tell al-Wilayah as Kesi is 
the month il;i ezem- d Li9-si4. According to tradition the goddess Lisi, along 
with Asgi, was a child of Ninhursag/Ninmah, the chief goddess of Kesi. In 
fact, the god list AN = Anum II 77 lists a child of Lisi called d Ki-tus-Kesi "Kesi 
is the Residence." Thus, if this location, indeed, is Kesi, it is easily under- 
standable why a month named for a festival for Lisi would have existed. 

Perhaps several of the other unidentified Sumerian months occurring in 
the SI.A-a and Turam-ill archives are months from this same calendar: 

'tiezem- d Inanna 
'tiezem-dNe-iri] j-gal 
ili gi-sig-ga ("fence") 5 

Uruk 



A Neo-Assyrian lexical tablet (5R pi. 43) lists six different calendars, associ- 
ating each month with the supposed corresponding month in the Standard 
Mesopotamian calendar. The first three calendars are Sumerian: the first is 
the Ur III Ur calendar and the third is probably the Ur III Girsu calendar. 
The last three are Semitic: the fourth is of unknown provenience, the fifth is 
the calendar of Old Babylonian Susa, and the sixth is the Restored Assyrian 
calendar. 

1. An unpublished reference to this month is NBC 6711 (IS2). 

2. For the reading of this month name, see P. Steinkeller, SEL 3 (1989), 3-7. Steinkeller suggests 
that a-daraj in other contexts "designates a hybrid resulting from the interbreeding of the domestic 
goat with its wild counterpart." However, Steinkeller believes that the term may have a 'different 
meaning in the month name. 

3. An unpublished reference to this month is NBC 8734 (SS8) . 

4. The reference to the month GUD.GANA 2 (TIM 3 150) was read ,u gU4-gana-su l? by Raschid, 
Studies Falkenstein, 129, and is probably to be transliterated ""gu^si'isu 1 , the second month of the 
Nippur and Southern-Mesopotamia Sumerian calendars. The month m ezem-°Inanna occurs also in 
AUCT 3 473 (SS9). This tablet, though partially destroyed, does not appear to contain either the 
names SI-A-a or Turam-ill. 

For the month iti tum(-ma)-al, which is attested in these archives, possibly being a month used at 
Nippur, see p. 79. 

5. An additional reference to the month lti gi-sig-ga is attested on an unpublished tablet from the 
Turam-ill archive (NBC 6702 [IS1]) . The text is a silver receipt of Su-es 4 -dar the merchant (dam-gar) 
from Turam-ill. 
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There are two features of this text which aid in identifying the native sites 
for the second and fourth calendrical systems. First, the calendars seem to 
be listed south to north: two known Sumerian calendars, Ur and Girsu, and 
then the two identified Semitic calendars, Elam and Assyria. Ordering cities 
south to north is a somewhat common practice when listing cities. Thus the 
home of calendar two should lie between Ur and Girsu. 

Secondly, the sites identified in this calendar are major historical sites. 
Thus the second calendar probably comes from a major Sumerian city. 

Finally, A. Falkenstein had identified an Ur III or earlier month name 
from the ancient Uruk calendar on an unpublished tablet: toezem^Lugal-e- 
mus. 1 The fourth month name ezem- d Lugal-amas of the second calendar in 
5R pi. 43 is assuredly a variant for il;i ezem- d Lugal-e-mus and therefore the 
second calendar listed in 5R pi. 43 should be the Uruk calendar. In addition, 
the traces of the eighth month in 5R pi. 43 fit a festival mentioned in two 
Drehem tablets as occurring on the 28th day of the eighth month at Uruk. 
The tenth month, lti ezem-ma-an-na, is actually preserved on a tablet, which 
based on content, is from Uruk. On this basis the Uruk calendar can be par- 
tially reconstructed: 



l. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 
v. 

vi. 
vii. 
viii. 

ix. 

x. 

xi. 
xii. 



iti [...]-la 

• ti ki-[x]-lugal/in 

10 ezem- d Lugal-e-mus / ezem- d Lugal-amas 

111 ezem-zi-zi x [x] MES 

jti ab-n[e-IZI(?)]-gar 

il;i [ezem]- d x 

lU ezem-ga-ma-am-e 

lXi ezem-ma-an-na 

itid A-sur 4 / d A-sar x (?) 

iti en-dag x (AMAS)-ga-DU.DU 



The Archaic Uruk tablets (ca. 3000 B.C.), although not totally comprehen- 
sible, contain several references to the "Festival of the Morning-Goddess, 
Inanna" (ezem- d Inanna-sig) and the "Festival of the Evening-Goddess, Inanna" 
(ezem- Inanna-UD) — presumably in her identification with the planet Venus, 
the morning-star. 2 



1. W15876; see Falkenstein, ZA 45 (1939), 186; CRRA (1952), 47 n. 35; for d Lugal-e-mus-a as 
Dumuzi, see A. Sjoberg, TCS 3, 95. 

2. For identification of these festivals, see K. Szarzynska, "Names of Temples in the Archaic Texts 
from Uruk," Acta Sum 14 (1992), 269-285, with tablet references on p. 283. 
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THE CULTIC CALENDARS OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

In Ur and Uruk there were similar cultic events associated with the god- 
desses Inanna, Nana, Belat-terraban, Belat-suhner, Annunltum, and UlmasI- 
tum. These festivals appear to have been observed several times throughout 
the year. In the Ur III period Inanna, Belat-terraban, and Belat-suhner had 
cult centers at both Ur and Uruk. 1 Nana, on the other hand, had her cult at 
Uruk. 2 The goddesses Annunltum and Ulmasitum were worshipped both at 
Ur and Uruk. There is a reference to regular offerings for Annunltum at 
Uruk (AUCT 2 89) and to the banquet of these two goddesses at Uruk (Leg- 
rain TRU 273). 

There are other rituals at Uruk which were probably observed more than 
once a year. According to a tablet (Kang Drehem 132) dated to the second 
month of §36, the Sa-ku8-ul-tum- d lm.nii2L "the banquet of Inanna" obser- 
vance included offerings for the entrance to the gipar-building (the resi- 
dence of the ewiu-priestess in Uruk), and for the entrance to the shrine (es): 
"1 grain-fed ox for the entrance (of) the gipar and 1 grain-fed ox for the en- 
trance of the shrine; disbursed (for the) SukuUum of Inanna, destined for Uruk." 

A Drehem tablet dated to the fifth month mentions two additional ritual 
events at Uruk (Jacobsen Copenhagen 9) : er-uru-nigin 2 -na ("the wail for circu- 
mambulating the city") and zi-ga-ze-na ("the waving of palm-fronds") . The 
wail er-nigin-a by the entrance to the gr/>ar-building at Uruk is mentioned in 
another Drehem text (AnOr 7 58). Another occasion was the (ni)-HA-nisi 
(SAR)-ga in the second (AnOr 7 67), fifth (AnOr 7 61), sixth (AnOr 7 83), 
seventh (TRU 273), and tenth (A 3002) months. 



i. [-] 

There are no tablets referring to the celebration of a New Year's festival 
in Ur III Uruk. However, one Drehem tablet lists offerings destined for Uruk 
for the first day of the first month (Gomi, BJRL 64 no. 66) : 

1 lamb for the entrance of the shrine, 
1 grain-fed sheep as a regular offering 

and 1 Iamb for the entrance of the gi/Hir-building, 
1 lamb for Nana, 
and a second lamb for the entrance of the gipar-building 

for the first day of the month. 
1 grain-fed lamb as a regular offering and 
a third lamb for the entrance of the gj/>ar-building 

for the second day of the month. 




1. For the cult of Belat-terraban and Belat-suhner at ESnunna, see pp. 252-253. 

2. There are a few Ur III references to statues of Nana at Ur (possibly reflecting personal 
followings) (see UET 3/2, p. 38 for references); however none of the Ur III Ur tablets mention 
offerings to her or a chapel for her. 
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Disbursed for Uruk in the month mas-da-gu7 (S45). 

The fact that these offerings are differentiated as regular (sa-dun) and 
non-regular offerings, may indicate these latter offerings to be specially pro- 
cured for the New Year celebration or, more probably, for the new month. 
Another tablet dated to the 15th day of the first month (Legrain TRU 322 
[AS5]) records: "3 large, grain-fed goats (for) the uzu-a-bal and 4 grain-fed 
sheep supplied by the king for Inanna ... in Uruk." Although the Great Offer- 
ing (sizkur-gu-la) is not mentioned, the presence of the uzu-a-bal, which 
formed part of the Great Offering, may indicate the celebration of a major 
festival at Uruk during the full moon. 

In the Ninegalla Hymn there is a reference to a festival of Dumuzi at the 
New Year: zag-mu ezem- d Dumu-zi-da-ke 4 . 1 Behrens suggests that this passage 
may allude to the sacred marriage and ultimately date from the time of Sulgi 
of Ur. This passage could refer to the cult of Inanna at Ur, and not necessarily 
to an Uruk observance. 

ii. [...Ha 

The e-lu-num festival of Inanna was observed in Uruk during the second 
month (RBC 2496 [547 ii]): "1 grain-fed ox, 3 grain-fed sheep, and 1 lamb 
for the elunum of Inanna in Uruk (e-lu-num- d Inanna sa Unug ki )." 2 

iii. ki- [x] -lugal/in 

Two Drehem texts dated to the third month of §37 and §40 refer to offer- 
ings for the Festival of Chains (ezem-se-er-se-ru-um) of Belat-suhner and 
Belat-terraban (A4165): 5 udu-niga sa-dun sizkur-se 2 mas ni-ki-zah-se ezem- 
se-er-se-ru-um e- d Be-la-at-suh-nir u d Be-la-at-dir-ra-ba-an "5 grain-fed sheep 
as the regular offering for the sacrifices; 2 goats as the offering for the Place 
of Disappearance (for) the Festival of Chains (for) the temple of Belat- 
suhner and Belat-terraban" and AnOr 7 63: 1 udu-niga 2 udu-u se-er-se-er-ru- 
um d Be-la-at-suh-ner u d Be-la-at-ter-ra-ba-an, "1 grain-fed sheep and 2 grass- 
fed-sheep for the (Festival) of Chains of Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban." In 
this latter text the offerings were disbursed "in Ur." This Festival of Chains 
may be based upon a myth in which Belat-terraban and Belat-suhner were 
captured and led to the netherworld in chains or were placed in chains upon 
their arrival there. This suggestion is bolstered by the association in this pas- 
sage of offerings to the Place of Disappearance with the Festival of Chains. 3 



1. Manuscript H. Behrens, Die Ninegalla Hymne. 

2. For other references to the e-lu-num festival from Ur and/or Uruk during the first or second 
month as well as a discussion of the elunum festival, see pp. 397-399. 

3. For the connection of these two goddesses with the netherworld, see pp. 475ff. 
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The main cult of these two goddesses was at Uruk and thus this festival may 
be an Uruk, not Ur, observance. 

A festival was held in Ur III Uruk in the middle of the third month, al- 
though the name of the festival is not preserved. A Drehem tablet dated to 
15th day of the third month ( ia U5-bi-gU7) in AS9 (Sauren NY Public Library 
357) records: 

3 grain-fed sheep (as) the uzu-a-bal offering; 

2 grain-fed sheep of third quality and 2 grain-fed sheep supplied by the king; 

for Inanna. 

(The above is) the Great Offering. 

2 grain-fed sheep for the entrance to the gipar, 

2 grain-fed sheep for Nana. 

Destined for Uruk. 

The Great Offering (sizkur-gu-la) , of which the uzu-a-bal was part, was 
performed during special occasions such as annual festivals and royal coro- 
nations. 



IV. 



ezem-dLugal-e-mus 



The e-mus was the temple of Dumuzi in Badtibira and d Lugal-e-mus re- 
ferred to Dumuzi. 1 At pre-Ur III Lagas Lugal-e-mus was one of the deities re- 
ceiving offerings. However, aside from this month name, we know of no 
other references to the cult of Lugal-e-mus in Uruk, though it is to be expect- 
ed, since Uruk was the city of Inanna, Dumuzi's spouse. Note the variant 
in ezem- d Lugal-amas in 5R pi. 43. 

v. ezem-zi-zi x [x] MES 

vi. ab-n[e-IZl(?)]-gar 

Landsberger suggested this restoration of the month name, which, if cor- 
rect, appears to be a combination of the ne-IZI-gar paternalia and the ab-e 
festival for the dead. 2 



Vll 



[ezem(?)]- d [x] 

The seventh month marked the occasion of one or two major festivals at 
the temple of Inanna in Uruk. A Drehem tablet (CT 32 pi. 16) records 10 
grass-fed sheep supplied by the king for various statues in the temple of Inanna 
for the uzu-a-bal offering of the Great Offering on the second day of the 



1. For references to Lugal-e-mu§ see A. Sjoberg, TCS 3, 95; T. Kobayashi, "Miscellanea of d Lugal- 
e-mu5," Orient 19 (1983), 29ff. 

2. B. Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 33 n. 4. 
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month in Uruk: [10 udu]-u alam-didli [sa-e]- d Inanna uzu-a-bal sizkur-gu-la 
lugal-Jcu 4 -ra sa Unug^-ga 10 udu u^-kam. 1 The nineteenth of the month 
also marked a major festival at the temple of Inanna in Uruk (CT 32 pi. 17): 
"3 grass-fed oxen, 2 two-year old cows, 10 grass-fed sheep, 10 grass-fed ewes, 
10 grass-fed sheep for the various statues in the temple of Inanna — the uzu- 
a-bal offering of the Great Offering supplied by the king ... in Uruk on the 
19th." It is unclear whether these two texts refer to two distinct festivals or 
whether there was one major celebration that spanned at least from the 2nd 
to the 19th of the month. 

One Drehem text (MVN 15 323) records "4 grain-fed oxen for the festival 
of the Boat of An at Uruk" for the 22nd of the seventh month. A festival of 
the Boat of An occurred on the 22nd of the tenth month and provided the 
name for the tenth month. There are references to offerings for the Boat of 
An in the seventh month: "3 grain-fed sheep and three grain-fed lambs for 
the Boat of An" (Legrain TRU 275 [S40/41]); "1 grain-fed ox as the offering 
for the Boat of An in Uruk" (Archi-Pomponio Drehem I 204 [S33] ) ; "2 grain- 
fed sheep for Inanna, the offering supplied by the king for the Boat of An for 
the palace" (PDT I 531 [SS4]); "1 sheep for the lustration (a-tu 5 -a) of the 
BoatofAn" (TIM6 8 [SSI vii21]); "1 ox and 2 grain-fed sheep for the festival 
of the Boat of An to the princess Selepputum" (J. Klein, ZA 80 [1990], 33 YBC 
16241). Another tablet refers to the caulking of the Boat of An (MVN 2 6). 2 

viii. ezem-ga-ma-am-e 

A lexical tablet contains a broken entry for the eighth month name: %lti 
ezem-[...]-x-e (5R pi. 43:41). The complete month name can be restored as 
IQ ezem-ga-ma-am-e on the basis of two economic documents recording offer- 
ings for the ezem-ga-ma-am-mu-e festival in Uruk on the 28th of the eighth 
month of S42. 



A 2823 

1 udu-gukkal-niga ba-us 

e-gal-la ba-an-ku 4 

1 udu-niga ezem-ga-ma?-am!-mu-e-se 

iti-ta u 4 -28 ba-ta-zal 

1 udu-niga gi-ra-num- d Inanna 

1 udu-niga 1 udu 

gi-ra-num d Be-la-at-suh-nir 



SET43 



1 udu-niga ezem-ga-ma-am-mu-e 3 

sae-gal 

1 udu-niga gi-ra-num d Inanna 



1 . The tablet does not mention the month name; however, the text mentions the a-ki-ti-5u-numun 
festival in Ur and the Sacred Mound festival at Nippur. 

2. For additional references to the Boat of An, see Schneider, AnOr 19 (1939), 6-7. 

3. Jones and Snyder incorrectly read ga-ma-am-mu-ut-tum being unaware that this corresponded 
to the name of the eighth month at Uruk, which according to the traces of 5R pi. 43 does not end *- 
m]u-ut-tum, but-a]m-e(=UD.DU). 
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u d Be4a-at-ter-ra-ba-an 
1 udu-niga sizkur [...] 
1 silaj sa e-gal-la 
1 sila4 ni-ki-zab-se 
1 ma§ d Nin-sun 

1 udu-niga 1 mas-gal-niga 
x u 8 ? §a Unug^-ga x x 
iti-la u 4 -30 ba-ta-zal 

2 mis ba-u5 e-gal-la ba-an-ku 4 
zi-gaa-pil-l[i-a] 

iti su-es-§a 

mu Sa-as-ru^ ba-bul 



iti-ta 28! ba-ra-zal 1 
zi-ga a-pil-li-a 
(S42) 2 



1 dead grain-fed fat-tailed sheep brought into the palace; 

1 grain-fed sheep for the gamommuefestival, 

on the 28th of the month; 

1 grain-fed sheep for the Ritual Wailing of Inanna, 

1 grain-fed sheep and 1 (regular) sheep for the Ritual Wailing of 

Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban; 
1 grain-fed sheep for the [...]-offering; 
1 lamb for the palace; 
1 lamb for the Place of Disappearance; 
1 goat for Ninsun; 

1 grain-fed sheep and 1 large, grain-fed goat, (and) a . . . ewe (?) in Uruk ... 
one the 30th of the month; 

2 dead goats brought into the palace; 
withdrawn by Apilliya 

month 8, 42nd year of Sulgi. 

This shortening of -mu-e in the festival name to -e in the month name par- 
allels the ninth month at Nippur, which has the curiously similar month and 
festival name: iti/ezem-gan-gan-mu-e or id gan-gan-e. Quite possibly the Nip- 
pur gan-gan-mu-e festival at the end of the ninth month and the Uruk ga-am- 
ma-mu-e festival at the end of the eighth month are variations of the same 
festival. This suspicion is furthered by our inability to find a satisfactory 
translation of the Nippur festival name gan-gan-mu-e. 

There is a tablet which raises the possibility that the a-ki-ti-festiyal was ob- 
served at Uruk in the eighth month. As late as the third century B.C. the a-ki- 
ti-festival was celebrated in Uruk twice a year, in the first and seventh 
months, as at Ur III Ur. 4 The earliest attestation of the a-ki-ti-festival in Uruk 

1. Jones and Snyder read 33!, but the date must be 30 la 2, thus the 28th as in A 2823. 

2. Jones and Snyder merely indicate the month and year number instead of transliterating them 
and they have indicated this to be month 9; however, we suspect that the month name is Su-eS-sa, the 
ninth month at Ur, but the eighth month at Drehem. 

3. See pp. 113-115 with note 2 on p. 115 for a discussion of this Nippur month as well as similar- 
sounding festival/ritual terms. 

4. See pp. 428ff. for the rituals accompanying these two late first millennium Uruk otitu-festivals. 
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is in an Ur III document which records offerings destined for the a-ki-ti-su- 
'numun festival in Uruk in the eighth month (AUCT 2 239 [SS7]): "3 grass- 
fed sheep and 2 grass-fed large goats for the eraiw-priestess of Inanna in Uruk; 
provisions for her akiti-$unumun festival." Another Drehem tablet, recording 
the repayment of silver as a maitfan'o-offering for the a-ki-ti, does not men- 
tion any city (Limet, RA 62 [1968] no. 5). However, since this tablet also 
dates to the eighth month, it is quite likely that this too is a reference to the 
a-ki-ti-festival in Uruk. 



IX. 



[...] 



The na-ab-ri-um of Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban was celebrated in the 
ninth month, most probably at Uruk. The na-ab-ri-um festival of Annunitum 
and Ulmasitum occurred during the eighth month at Ur. 1 



Festival 




Related context 


Date 


Reference 


ezem-na-ab-r[i- 


(urn)] 


Annunltum/Ur 


S42 viii 


PDT II 973 


u 4 na-ab-ri-um 




Annunrtum/Ulmasltum 


AS2 viii 25 


PDT I 162 


na-bi-ri-um 




e-Belat-suhner 


S34 ix 


TRU 272 


na-ab-ri-um 




Belat-suhner/Belat-terraban 


S46 ix 


TRU 282 


na-ab-ri-hum 






AS8 


BRM3 47 



x. ezem-ma-an-na 

Drehem tablets refer to a celebration involving the Boat of An (ma-an-na) 
in Uruk in the tenth month (PDT I 455 [S34]): "1 grain-fed ox and 2 large 
goats for the boat of An at Uruk." Another Drehem text (CT 32 pi. 49 [S45] ) 
records supplies for several cultic observances in Uruk: various types of flour, 
bundles of wawww-reeds, bundles of cornel twigs, bowls of..., and beer for the 
ritual wailing (gi-ra-num), for the offering for the orchard of Inanna (g^kirig- 
d Inanna), and for the palace offerings (sa e-gal). But by far the longest list 
of foodstuffs is intended for the Boat of An, consisting of coarse flour, dates, 
oil, bundles of reeds, bundles of cornel twigs, bowls of..., tappinu-paste, sus- 
qu&our for ritual strewing, regular dida (a dry substance used to make beer) , 
roasted chick peas, roasted lentils, roasted wheat, roasted emmer, roasted in- 
nirau-barley, unprocessed (?) chick peas, unprocessed(?) lentils, unpro- 
cessed^) wheat, unprocessed (?) emmer, [unprocessed (?)] barley(?), [...] 
chick peas, [...] lentils, and three types of sesame-seed oil. These foods were 
probably loaded onto this ceremonial boat and transported to the temple of 
Inanna or An in Uruk. Another text also dated to the tenth month clearly 
calls the celebration in the tenth month a festival, noting at the close of the 
tablet: "destined for Uruk; provisions for the festival of the Boat of An" 



1 



1. For a discussion of the nabrum festival see pp. 394-395. 
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(Jones-Snyder SET 83: sa-Unug^-ga ni-ezem-ma-an-na) . This text records 
five days of celebration, involving offerings for Inanna and Ninsun, two ma- 
jor deities of Uruk: 

the 22nd: 5 grain-fed sheep for Inanna for the Great Offering (sizkur-gu- 

la); 
the 23rd: 5 grain-fed sheep for the midnight offering, 2 grain-fed sheep 
for the dawn offering for Inanna in(?) the Boat of An ( d Inanna 
sa ma-an-na) ; 
the 24th: 1 grain-fed sheep for Inanna; 

the 25th: 4 grain-fed sheep and 1 large grain-fed goat as the regular of- 
fering for Inanna, 1 grain-fed sheep for Ninsun in(?) the city 
and 1 grain-fed sheep for Ninsun in(?) the city as the mid- 
night offering, and 1 grain-fed sheep for the dawn offering; 
the 26th: 1 grain-fed sheep. 
The festival of the Boat of An in Uruk is probably the subject of an eco- 
nomic account from Drehem which refers to a procession (?) of Inanna on 
the 21st of the tenth month (Boson Tavolette 330: sizkur d Inanna sa kaskal-la 
. . . sa Unug^-ga) , perhaps the same procession referred to below in the com- 
position "Inanna and Enki." 

The Boat of An is prominendy mentioned in the Sumerian composition 
"Inanna and Enki" as the vessel in which Inanna travelled to Eridu in order 
to trick Enki into handing her the cosmic functions (the me's). Upon her re- 
turn to Uruk, the Boat of An being laden with the precious functions, Inanna 
commanded that a festival be held to commemorate the event: 

Today I [have brought] the Boat [of An] to the "Gate of Happiness," to 

Uruk-Kulaba. 
Let them proudly pass through the street (leading from the "Gate of 

Happiness)!" 
Let [the me's] proudly be paraded through the street! 

Let...! 

Let them joyfully be handed over (at the house, the holy place) ! 

Now I will be able to give comfort to the elders of the city. 
I can provide advice to the old women. 
... the young men brandishing weapons. 
... the children happily ... 
... Uruk...! 

(4 lines not preserved) 
... the docking [of the Boat of An] ... 
... the Boat of An ... a festival! 
Tremendous offerings shall be ...! 

Let the king slaughter oxen, prepare a multitude of sheep, 
and libate beer from the bowls! 
Let the drums and ketdedrums resound 
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and the melodious fcgi-instrument be played masterfully! 
' All the nations shall proclaim my greatness! 
My people shall sing my praises! 

This tale, describing how Uruk became preeminent among the cities of 
Sumer, may well be the mythological background for the festival of the Boat 
of An, a festival whose observance is ordered in the tale itself and may have 
been recited during the festival. 1 During the festival, the Boat of An may 
have transported Inanna to Eridu, reenacting her glorious achievement. 2 

Cultic ritual involving the Boat of An continued for two thousand years in 
Uruk. The Seleucid ritual from Uruk, dating to the 61st year of the Seleucid 
era (251 B.C.), details the ritual for the procession of Anu from his cella to 
the akitu-house and states that the Boat of An provided the transportation 
for the statue of Anu. 3 

The many references to a festival of the Boat of An in the tenth month at 
Uruk raises the possibility that the tenth month at Uruk might well have 
been named for this festival. And, indeed, there is a tablet (A3002) dated to 
the month ^ezem-ma-an-na, "(the month of) the festival of the Boat of An," 
apparently a rare Ur III tablet from Uruk. The text details offerings for a 
three day banquet for the goddesses Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban, begin- 
ning about the 11th of the month. The banquet included offerings for 
Meslamtae on the first day, a ritual called ni-HA-nisi(SAR)-ga on the first two 
days, and an offering for the Place of Disappearance, an elsewhere attested 
festival probably involving rites for the dead: 

A3002 

1 grain-fed ox, 4 grain-fed sheep, 



1 guj-niga 4 udu-niga 

2sila4 

1 m "n™ aS-gar-niga 

1 silaj ni-HA-nisi(SAR)-ga-se 

1 mas-gal 

kas-nag d Mes-lam-ta-e 

U4-l-kam 

1 gUj-niga 2 udu-niga 



2 lambs, 

1 small goat, (and) 

1 lamb for the ...; 

1 large goat, (and) 

beer for drinking for Meslamtae 

(for) the first day. 

1 grain-fed ox, 2 grain-fed sheep, 



1. This possibility has been most recently noted by J. Klein, ZA 80 (1990), 33. 

2. B. Alster, "On the Interpretation of 'Inanna and Enki - ," ZA 64 (1974) , 28-29: "One will have to 
agree that, in view of the fact that Inanna is known to be Venus, the cycle which is depicted here is 
likely to be that of the disappearing and returning Venus star. I do by no means wish to deny, of 
course, that there may have been a terrestrial ritual journey between Eridu and Uruk, but, if such a 
ritual journey actually took place, it was an earthly representation of the celestial journey of the god, 
as in fact all rituals are imitations of the divine acts." 

The shape of the Boat of An is employed metaphorically for the pubic triangle of the young 
goddess Inanna in the Sumerian love poetry composition, called byjacobsen the "Herder Wedding 
Text" (Jacobsen Treasures 46). 

3. See p. 429. 

4. The ni-JJA-nisi(SAR)-ga occurs on the 17th of the seventh month in TRU 273. 
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1 mas-gal-niga 

2 munlu a&gar-niga 
ni-QA-nisi (SAR) -ga-se 
1 udu 1 mas 
nl-ki-zab-5e 

u.j-2-kam 

1 udu-niga 
1 udtnu 
U4-3-kam 

kas-de-a d Be-la-at-sub-nir 

u d Be-la-at-dir-ra-ba-an 
iti-tau4-ll ba-ra-zal 
ztgaA-pil-li-a 
id ezem-ma-an-na 



1 large, grain-fed goat, (and) 

2 grain-fed small goats 
for the ...; 

1 sheep (and) 1 goat 
as offerings for the 'Place of 
Disappearance'; 
(for) the second day. 

1 grain-fed sheep (and) 
1 grass-fed-sheep 
(for) the third day. 

(All this is for) the banquet of 

Belat-suhner 
and Belat-terraban. 
On the 11th day of the month 
withdrawn by Apilliya. 
The month: ezem-ma-an-na. 



The goddesses Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban are known to have had a 
cult at Uruk (A2823 records offerings for the gi-ra-num for these two god- 
desses in Uruk [sa Unug^-ga]). And Meslamtae was closely identified with 
Nergal, a netherworld deity, who had a cult at Uruk 1 and was also identified 
with dpisan-sag-Unugk'-ga. 2 Moreover, Apilliya is the same individual making 
deliveries for the eighth month at Uruk (see above) . Thus this tablet assur- 
edly involves Uruk and may have been written in Uruk. Of course, the possi- 
bility exists that '^ezem-ma-an-na is a mistake for the month ld ezem-an-na. 

Several texts dating to the sixth, not the tenth, month refer to offerings 
for the Boat of An: "1 grain-fed ox for the Boat of An in Uruk" (Gomi Hirose 
12: ^a-ki-ti in S34) and "1 marsh male ...-pig, 2 ducks, 3 ...-doves, and 15 ...- 
doves for the Boat of An" (ArOr 27 [1959], 369 no. 17 [S46/AS6 vi 24]); "1 
grain-fed ox and 3 grain-fed sheep for the Boat of An" (Archi-Pomponio Dre- 
hem 1 189) . Another text dated to the sixth month of S43 records hides from 
oxen, sheep, lambs and goats for the Boat of An of Geme-Ninlila (kus-gud 
ma-an-na Geme- d Nin-lil-la-ka (P. Michalowski, JCS 31 [1979] 174 F.M.41.5.1). 
An undated tablet (PDT II 1062) records containers of pomegranates for the 
"Boat of An in Uruk." The Boat of An in Uruk was also used to transport of- 
ferings for Inanna and Nana and for the gi-ra-num of Inanna (Nesbit Drekem 
12 [S45 xi 25]). Another text (A 4200) records oxen and sheep for the Boat 
of An for the 15th day of the eleventh month in S40. Thus offerings to the 
Boat of An, apart from the festival of the tenth month, occurred throughout 
the year at Uruk. 



1. See our discussion of the twelfth month at Uruk for the cult of Nergal at Uruk. 

2. M.E. Cohen Lamentations, 240 et passim. 



Cultic veneration of the Boat of An occurred in Ur as well as in Uruk A 
5 text from Ur (UET 3 242 [IS6, no month]) records containers of dates for 
several cultic events centered about lamentations for the deceased kings. 
The Boat of An is a recipient of offerings. 

5 ten-liter containers of dates for the lustration 

(preceding) the ir-sud-a lamentation ritual, 
2 ten-liter containers and 8 five-liter containers for the Boat of An, 

6 five-liter containers for the nu-ban-da official, 

5 five-liter containers for the lamentation for the Early Grass (festival), 1 
4 five-liter containers for the royal funerary shrine. 

A Drehem document from the sixth month (Jones-Snyder SET 59 [AS3]) 
almost assuredly referring to Ur, records "5 grain-fed sheep for the Boat of 
An, 4 sheep for Nanna supplied by the king, 2 grain-fed sheep for the du 6 -ur 
mound, another grain-fed sheep for the Boat of An and a grain-fed sheep for 
Ninhursag." 

In the Old Babylonian period a month '"ma-an-na is attested on a tablet 
from Ishchali, though this may be simply a "Sumerianized" form of the 
Amorite calendar month lti mo-na. 2 

The temple of Kesi is likened to the Boat of An in the Kesi Temple Hymn: 
ma-an-na-gin? mus-kur-kur-ra, "like the Boat of An, the ... of the lands." 3 

Based upon the aforementioned evidence we can deduce that a five day 
festival for the Boat of An was observed in Uruk during the tenth month and 
that in Uruk the Boat of An was involved in cultic activities at other times 
during the year, as later seen in the use of the Boat of An to transport the 
statue of Anu during the afcYu-festival in Uruk in the first millennium B.C. 
Thus the Boat of An was the object of offerings several times throughout the 
year in Uruk. There is no mention of a specific festival for the Boat of An in 
a tablet from or mentioning the city Ur, although, as at Uruk, it was involved 
in cultic ceremonies, on some occasions in ceremonies for the deceased 
kings. There was, however, a festival of the Boat of An celebrated on the 
22nd day of the seventh month. But it is unclear whether this was a festival 
at Ur or was another instance of the festival at Uruk. 

Lastly, there is one reference to the Boat of An in Nippur (Sigrist TCS 32 
[1980], 104f£, CBS 2163): [...] sila 3 ma-gu-la ma-an-na. Nippur was a reli- 
gious center for most of Sumer and its temples included shrines for the gods 
and perhaps cult objects used in the various Sumerian cities, one of these ob- 
jects possibly being a representation of the Boat of An used in Uruk or Ur. 
The Boat of An is attested at Old Babylonian Larsa, where distributions to 



1. For the Early Grass (u-sag) Festival, see pp. 163-164. 

2. S. Greengus, "The Akkadian Calendar at Sippar.'JAOS 107 (1988), 212 
5. G. Gragg, TCS 3, 168. 
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Samas and the Istar temple for the ezem-ma-an-na are recorded for the 26th 
day of the first month (Syria 53 [1976] , 67 no. 122) . 

xi. d A-sur4 / d A-sar x (?) 

According to Powell, the oldest known date for the sign LAL+SAR having a 
reading /sur/ is from the Old Babylonian period, (Samsi-Adad refers to <*A- 
Sur^ ra'imiSu and in an inscription of Hammurapi's the city of Assur is writ- 
ten: uru A-sur4). 1 The Uruk calendar, of course, pre-dated the Old Babylo- 
nian period. However, the lexical tablet on which the Uruk months are 
written (5R pi. 43) is of first millennium B.C. date and therefore the use of 
the sign LAL+SAR is not evidence of the pre-Old Babylonian existence of the 
value sur4. 

It is surprising, however, that an Ur III Sumerian city would name a month 
after d A-sur4, assuming this is the Assyrian god usually written d As-sur. Not- 
ing that the sign LAL+SAR with a value /sur/ is unattested in the Ur III peri- 
od, it is not inconceivable that our scribe has incorrecdy written the month 
name. Perhaps the original month was d A-sar, who is attested in Sargonic 
and Ur III names, as well as at Mari. 2 The writing may indicate a corrupted 
tradition based on a confusion with the well-known god Assur. 

xii. en-dagx-ga-DU.DU 

If the reading en-dag x (AMAS)-ga is correct, this probably refers to a festi- 
val of Nergal, who was called en-dag-ga. This month name would agree with 
the late translation of the name as bel iubti, 3 for the month name should 
mean the "lord who walks in the chapel." Note also the Abu Salabikh za-mi 
Hymn to Nergal (OIP 99 p. 48 lines 65-69) for the phrase: dag-gal an-ki, "the 
great chapel (of) heaven and earth." Nergal was known to have a cult at 
Uruk, where he was the divine land registrar (saja-dus-Unug^-ga) and where 
he was identified with the god Pisan-sag-Unug ki -ga. 4 Endagga was also the 
spouse of Nintinugga (AN = AnumV 123). The name of the deity Engidudu 
of the Erra Epic, who is identified with Nergal, is possibly a derivative of the 
deity name Endaggadudu, for whom this Uruk month is named. 



1. M. Powell, "Graphic Criteria for Dating in the Old Babylonian Period," OrNS 43 (1974), 402 
with notes 34 and 35. 

2. For this god see Gelb, MAD 3 76; Roberts Pantheon, 16-17. 

3. M.E. Cohen Lamentations, 502. 

4. For references see Van Dijk Gotterlieder, 23 n. 38. 
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OTHER UR III SITES 



Months From Unidentified Calendars 



The Neo-Assyrian lexical tablet 5R pi. 43 lists six calendars, including a Sum- 
erian calendar with several months similar to the Lagas/Girsu calendar. 1 
There are errors throughout, indicating that the scribe did not have totally 
accurate data about each of these calendars. (Note, for example the errone- 
ous repetition of ezem-me-di-gal [should be ezem-me-ki-gal] as the twelfth 
month of the Susa calendar and the placement of the twelfth month of the 
Susa calendar in the wrong calendar.) Thus, this following calendar may be 
a corrupted rendering of the Lagas calendar or else a somewhat accurate list- 
ing of a calendar whose city (probably near Lagas) we cannot identify: 



i. [.-.] 

ii. [...]-si-mu-mu 2 

iii. ^ezem^Nin^-na 

iv. ltJ su-numun-na 

v. il:i ezem- d [Dumu-zi-d]a 

vi. iti ki-si[kil]- d Ba-ba6 

vii. ili ezem- d Ba-ba6 

viii. iti e-[...]-AN 

ix. [...] 

x. [...] 

xi. lli es-ga-zu 

xii. iu me-e-ki-ga-«SAL>^-al 



Lagas/Girsu 
LagaS/Girsu: 
Lagas/Girsu 
Lagas/Girsu 



month 2 

month 3 (ezem- d Lic,-si4) 

month 4 

month 6 



Pre-Sargonic Lagas: sig- d Ba-ba 6 3 
Lagas/Girsu month 8 



cf. Adab month 2 (es-gar-su-gar-ra) 
Ur (ezem-me-ki-gal) month 12 



The month ezem- d Nin-si4-na would appear to be a scribal error for ezem- 
d Lig-si4. However, note another somewhat similar, unidentified month: id ezem- 
an-si 4 -an-na: (MVN 12 313; MVN 2 361 [without ezem-]). 

There are a few references in Ur III texts to months whose calendars can- 
not be identified. The SI.A-a archive contains four non-Sumerian month 
names of unknown provenience: 

iti fl/-fa-!i« (MVN 8 200) 

iti ba-ra-um (MVN 8 153; MVN 13 900+901; TIM 3 148) 
^da-hyU-bu-um (Sauren NY Public Library 361) 
^AN.ZAGU.HAR^m (TIM 6 44) 



1. Collated by E. Leichty. 

2. Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 46 n. 1 interpreted this orthography as a syllabic writing for -IZI- in 
the month gU4-ra-IZI-mu-a. 

3. The scribe also writes ki-sikil- d Nin-a-zu for ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu. 
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Several Sumerian month names are attested which we cannot assign to 
any specific calendar: 

i(i ezem-KIN: The contents of the tablet indicate that it might be from Umma, 
in which case a reading ia ezem-sagi8 as a variant for ltJ ezem-nisag 
should be considered. 

W SIM: (Sollberger, TCS 1 358 and see TCS 1 p. 138 for a reference to ili SIM- 
hal-la). This reference to the month M SIM occurs on a tablet dated to 
the Umma month ,t5 ri. We hardly expect a text to utilize two distinct 
calendars. 

iti ezem-DUs-x: (TuM NF I-II 361 ) 
The language of one unidentified month name on an Ur III tablet is unclear: 
iti ki-ir-ki-ma (Toronto 910.209.58 [S44]). 




THE EARLY SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 



-Jims has. no dieiiions. to maxk its. fzas-iaqz, thz-xz. is. nzuex a 
thu.ndzxs.toxm. ox Iriaxs. of txu.mhz.ts. to announaz tkz Hre.qirw.inq of 
a ns.iv month ox yeax. £uzn wfizn a near cs.ntu.xu Ursa ins. it is. onlu 
txrz. moxtaLs. mho xing Hrzffs. and fixe offhistols.. 



—i nomas. <^n/{ann 

The Magic Mountain 
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THE EARLYSECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 

The Southem-Mesopotamian 
Sumerian Calendar 



The Sumerian calendar used at Nippur, which basically remained un- 
changed since pre-Sargonic times, was adopted throughout much of south- 
ern Mesopotamia after the fall of Ibbi-Sin of Ur, an innovation perhaps of 
the first monarch of the new Isin dynasty, ISbi-Erra (2017-1985 B.C.). 2 There 
are two tablets dated to the fourth and fifth years of ISbi-Erra which utilize 
the Ur calendar. 3 If these two texts derive from Isin itself, then this indicates 
that Isin may have utilized the Ur calendar during much of the Ur III period 
(although tablets dated by the Ur calendar are found at almost every city dur- 
ing this period). Noting that Isin is but 18 miles south of Nippur and that, 
before ISbi-Erra established it as his capital, Isin was a small town of little im- 
portance, it is quite conceivable that Isin utilized the prestigious Nippur cal- 
endar during the Ur III period. However, whether ISbi-Erra's actions were 
the imposition of the calendar at use in Isin (in reality the Nippur calendar) , 
thus the "victor's" calendar, or as a shrewd maneuver purposely utilizing the 
revered Nippur calendar, the intent was the same — the economic and polit- 
ical unification of his new empire. The symbolism of Nippur as a unifying 
presence was not lost on the Isin monarchs, who made special efforts to par- 
ticipate in the Nippur rites, as seen by Lipit-IStar's central role in the gusisu- 
festival at Nippur. As merchants, scribes, and representatives of the govern- 
ment from the Isin empire conducted business in the Diyala region, the of- 
ficial calendar may have followed, eventually being used simultaneously with 
(or perhaps even replacing) the local, northern calendars, so that when the 
First Dynasty of Babylon arose, it too was already using this Southern-Meso- 
potamian Sumerian calendar. 

Although Amorite calendars were utilized by the Semitic centers further 
to the north until about the twenty-first year of Samsuiluna of Babylon 
(1749-1712 B.C.), the Southern-Mesopotamian calendar was used at these 



1. The exception was the replacement of ku-su x with '"ab-e (see p. 117). 

2. If our hypothesis that it was ISbi-Erra who created a uniform calendar throughout Sumcr is 
correct, then possibly the Old Babylonian writing reform, which Powell dates to the Isin period 
(OrNS 43 [1974] , 403), may be also attributed to ISbi-Erra, or at a minimum, as a continuation of his 
efforts at standardizing the Sumerian administration. 

3. BIN 9 127: '"diri-czem-me-ki-ga! and BIN 9 145: '"iu-eWa. 
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sites as well. 1 Tablets from Mari dating to the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury B.C. demonstrate not only utilization of this Sumerian calendar, but in- 
dicate that these Sumerian month names were not merely logograms to 
express a Semitic month name, but were actually pronounced. There are two 
references from Mari to the month !ti ud-duru5 as u-wd-ri-im. One of these 
texts also includes the month names ab-bi-in for !tl ab-e and ga-an-ga-na for 
ki gan-gan-e. 2 And at Sippar the second spring month was Gusisi, a form of 
the second Nippur month lt, gU4-si-su. 

The main stylistic features differentiating the Southern-Mesopotamian 
Sumerian calendar from its predecessor, the Ur III Nippur calendar, are rel- 
atively minor: 

>■ The complete abandonment of the Ur III Nippur orthography 

id sig4-« i5 U5-5ub-ba-gar (and variants) in favor of a shortened lt5 sig4-a. 

During the Kassite period in Nippur the orthography lU sig4-ga (or 

the shortened !ti sig4) predominated 3 ; 

> The introduction of the orthography ui udra (=ZlZ.A.AN) for '''ud- 

durus (= ili ZtZ.A);and 
>■ The orthography iti gU4-si-sa, which indicates a lack of understand- 
ing of the meaning of the original Nippur name. In the Old Baby- 
lonian period il 'gU4-si-su was still used, but by the Kassite period it 
would disappear entirely. 
In addition to the occasional dropping of a sign or shortening of the 
month name, the following variants are attested for the month names com- 
prising the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar: 

bara-zag-gar iti bara-GAL ? -gar in Sippar (CT 8 pi. 41 c, noted by Lands- 

berger,LSS61/2,24); 

gu 4 -si-sa togu-si-sa (TCL 11 234; TCL 10 30; VAS 9 18, et passim); 

sig4-ga note the unusual orthography in an Old Babylonian 

letter from Kisurra: id sig4-u-IGI-sub (Kienast Kisurra 

68:13); 



1. For references to this calendar at Kish during the reign of rjalium (before 1894 B.C.) and at 
Dilbat during the reign of Sumuabum (1894-1881 B.C.), see most recently Greengus, "The Akkadian 
Calendar at Sippar, "JAOS 107 (1987), 213 n. 16. 

2. J.-M..Durand, ARMT 26/1 248; D. Charpin, NABU 1989/4, 66. S. Greengus (JAOS 107 [1987], 
209ff.) has concluded that there is no evidence to justify the hypothesis that by the end of the Old 
Babylonian period these Sumerian month names had devolved as logograms only for a series of 
Semitic month names. However, we believe Greengus' observation is correct only for the period from 
Hbi-Erra to Hammurapi. (For full discussion of this development, see pp. 297ff.) 

3. Note the Kassite Nippur text BE 15 148: kl sig4-ga-a. 
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Su-numun-na 

ne-IZI-gar 
kin- d Inanna 

gan-gan-na 

ab-e 

§e-kin-ku5 



M 3u-ni-gi-na (CT 45 31) and ili su-ni-gi-na (VAS 9 183) 
possibly for '^su-numun-na (already suggested by 
Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 30); 

'^nl-IZI-sar (YDS 12 11); 

lti kin- d Nanna (BIN 10 208) in Isin and '^kin-dna (CT 6 
pi. 38 c and UET 7 48 [perhaps read d Inanna ! for d na] ) ; 

it5 gal-gal-gan-e (UET 5 446) at Ur; it5 gan-gan-ne (YOS 12 
83), and note ga-an-ga-na at Mari (quoted above); 

id ab-pa-€ {Syria [1983], 87, AO 21958 [Larsa]), and note 
ab-bi-in at Mari (quoted above) ; 

it5 [S]e-k[in]-ku (CT 8 pi. 14 a). 



A most unusual adaptation of the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian 
month names occurred during the reign of Rim-Sin of Larsa (1822-1763 
B.C.) at Nippur, Larsa, Isin, and Ur. 1 Kraus noted that private documents 
from this period continued to use the standard calendrical system, whereas 
a new system was utilized by certain administrators of particular economic 
sectors. Robertson observed that the introduction of this new system coincid- 
ed with Rim-Sin's conquest of Isin and, therefore, this administrative change 
may have reflected the need to reorganize the flow of goods throughout his 
suddenly enlarged domain. The earliest attestation of this new pattern is 
from the 28th year of Rim-Sin. However, except for this one tablet, all other 
texts date from the 30th year of Rim-Sin to his 53rd year, after which this sys- 
tem seems to have been abandoned. 

In this system there were month cycles. Each cycle was named for a month 
of the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar (e.g. iti gu 4 -si-su), although 
no cycles for the months '"apin-dug-a and ll, ab-e have as yet been found. The 
subsequent month in the cycle used the same name, but added the element 
ki-#, which incremented the month number by one: iti ki 2 gu 4 -si-su. The 
next month in this cycle would then be iti ki 3 gu 4 -si-su. The highest number 
of months attested in one cycle is 51: iti ki 51 kin- d Inanna. There were three 
basic formats of month notation, each format tending to occur most fre- 
quently at a specific city. At Nippur the format was iti ki # MN; at Isin and Ur: 
iti MN ki #; at Larsa: iti # ki # where the first # indicated the position within 
the cycle and the second # the position of the month name within the regu- 
lar calendar — thus iti 6 ki 2 would be the sixth month in the gu 4 -si-su cycle. 



1. F.R. Kraus, "Ungewohnliche Daticningen aus der Zeit des Konigs Rim-Sin von Larsa," ZA 53 
(1959), 136ff.;J.F. Robertson, "An Unusual Dating System," Acta Sum 5 (1983), 147ff. 
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Kraus postulated that cycles occurred concurrently, i.e., iti ki 2 gU4-si-su = 
id sig 4 -a and id ki 3 gU4-si-su = iti ki 2 sig 4 -a = id §u-numun-a, and so on. Rob- 
ertson partially confirmed this hypothesis on the basis of CBS 7567 which 
equated id ki 5 gan-gan-e with iti bara-zag-gar. However, Robertson noted 
CBS 7536 which equated iti ki 3 gu^si-su with U4-14-kam id sig4-a, contradict- 
ing the proposed schema. 

Another unique feature of this system was the number of possible days per 
month. In some of these month cycles there are months attested with 33, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 45, or 48 days. 



Ur 



Although the Ur calendar gave way to this new Reichskalender, one hundred 
and fifty years later the names of the old months were still known to and pre- 
served by some of the Ur scribes, as noted in a tablet dated to the month '''a- 
ki-ti in Sin-iddinam's reign (1849-1843 B.C.) (UET 5 262). And another Old 
Babylonian tablet from Ur is dated to the month '''ki-sfg-^Nin-a-zu (UET 5 
548). A unique equating of the second months of the year in the two calen- 
dars occurs on an undated Old Babylonian tablet from Ur (UET 5 426): 

itJ gU4-si-s5 (In) the month Gusisa, 

lU majS-di-gU7-gU7 (which is the same as) the month Maidagu, 

m A-ap*para (concerning) Appa's 

e-li-a-ti-hi additional share, 

INIM.GAR the oracle 

i-ip-pCHil will give an answer. 

Our translation of this passage is tentative. But if this passage does refer 
to an oracular pronouncement, then the unexpected use of the old Ur cal- 
endar may indicate that certain Ur diviners, soothsayers, or priests main- 
tained the traditional Ur calendar in their cultic practices as a means of 
validating the authenticity of their ritual practices. But the need to state the 
corresponding month name in the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian cal- 
endar indicates that the old Ur month names were unknown to the uniniti- 
ated who might read or hear the contents of the tablet. 

The large number of tablets recovered from Old Babylonian Ur provides 
insight into the negligible effect the imposition of this new calendar had 
upon the religious observances of a Sumerian city. Although the month 
names changed, no longer referring to Ur's festivals, the Ur III Ur festivals 
continued to be observed into the Old Babylonian period. The only major 
innovation was the institution of the Great Wailing (er-gu-la) in the fourth 
month, perhaps a remembrance of the destruction of Ur in 2004 B.C. Thus, 
a calendar which employed Nippur festival names was imposed upon Ur, but 
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without the imposition of concomitant religious observances. The following 
schedule of festivals and observances is attested at Old Babylonian Ur: 

Month Ur Festival/Observance 
i. a-ki-ti-Se-kin-kus 



n. 
iii. 



elunum 



iv. er-gu-la (Great Wailing) 
v. 

ezem-^Nin-a-zu, elunum 

a-ki-ti-§u-numun-a, ezem-ma-nu-ru 



VI 

vii 

viii. 

ix. ezem-8u-e§-5a 
x. ezem-mab, 
xi. 

xii. 



a-ki-ti-§e-kin-ku5: The first month at Old Babylonian Ur marked the obser- 
vance of the a-ki-ti-festival of the harvesting season (se-kin-kus), which, as 
during the Ur III period, was a festival for Nanna (UET 5 749: a-ki-ti-Se-kin- 
ku5- d Nanna) . However, the Old Babylonian texts also mark this month as be- 
ing the time for the observance of Nanna's Partaking of the First Offerings 
(nisag-gU7), the Early Grass (u-sag) festival of Ningal, and the Procession to 
Eridu (kaskal-Eridu H -ga).' Texts record the withdrawal of ghee, cheese, 
dates, milk and yellow milk from the storehouse of Ningal for these obser- 
vances. 2 

Elunum: The reading e/e-lu-num is based upon the Old Babylonian or- 
thographies e-lu-nu-um and e-lu-nu-um. 3 The cult of Belat-terraban and Belat- 
suhner at Ur and Uruk included the observance of the e-lu-num festival in 
the second or first month. 

The Old Babylonian references to the elunum observance at Ur refer to an 
elunum for Ningal (the moon-god Nanna's wife), recording the withdrawal 
of ghee, cheese and dates from the storehouse of Ningal for the elunum dur- 



1. H. Figulla. Iraq 15 (1953), 119 no. 48 = UET 5 738 (nl-dab 5 S-kl-li a nlsag-gu 7 -[ d Nanna]), no. 
49 = UET 5 766 ( [a-ki-ti ...] nisag-gu r d Nanna(?) u-sag d Ningal), no. 50 - UET 5 779 (a-ki-ti-Se-[kin- 
ku5] nisag-gU7-°[Nanna] u-sag d Ningal, no date), p. 175 no. 59 « UET 5 749 (a-ki-ti-ie-kin-ku 5 
d Nanna nisag'-gU7- d Nanna u u-sag d NingaI), UET 5 783 (nl-a-kl-ti-lc-kin-ku 5 - d Nanna nisag-gu 7 fi-sag 
u kaskal-Eridu^-ga). For a discussion of the Festival of the Early Grass (u-sag), see pp. 163-164. 

2. Edzard ZwischenzHt, 19 suggests reading UET 5 524 6': S-kit ? , which, if correct, would be an 
otherwise unattested orthography for the festival. 

3. Sec CAD E 136 sub rffl/u for references. 
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ing the second and sixth months of the year. 1 The second month in the 
Amorite calendar at ESnunna was named for the elunum observance, !t V/«- 
nu-um, (this month occurred also in the calendars of Nerebtum and Sadup- 
pum). 2 

For a full discussion of the elunum observance, see pp. 397-399. 

er-gu-la: From the Ur HI period there is one attestation of the Wailing at 
the Mourning-site (?) (er-ki-gu-Ia, MVN 15 193), which was performed at a fu- 
nerary libation site (ki-a-nag) of Amar-Suen in the first year of his brother's 
reign. The ritual lasted two days — the 27th and 28th of the twelfth month — 
and included offerings of sheep each day. In the Old Babylonian period at 
Ur a similar sounding ritual, the er-gu-la, the Great Wailing, was an integral 
part of the a-ki-ti-celebration (UET 5 748, 752, and 782). During the fourth 
month the er-gu-la was part of a ritual for Nanna, "provisions for the Great 
Wailing and the ... for Nanna" (nl-dab5-er-gu-la-U5-gU7'- d Nanna) (UET 5 
744). Another text dated to the fourth month records the offering for the 
Great Wailing (sizkur-er-gu-la) (UET 5 734) ? The introduction of the Great 
Wailing as part of the a-ki-ti festival may be an innovation in the Old Babylo- 
nian period to remember the devastation of Ur by the armies of Elam and 
SimaSki (2004 B.C.), preserved in the two laments, the Lamentation over the 
Destruction of Ur 4 and the Lamentation over the Destruction of Sumer and 
Ur. 5 These two compositions may have been read aloud as part of the obser- 
vance at Old Babylonian Ur. A tablet from Isin (BIN 10 190) mentions a 
Great Wailing: U4 kas-d6-a Su-\-U-§u 1 dug 30 sila 30(?) dug-sa-gi er-gu-la U4 
lugal an-Se ba-a-da, "the day of the banquet of Su-ilisu — 1 thirty liter contain- 
er and thirty (?) ...-jars for the Great Wailing when the king went up to heaven. 

ezem- d Nin-a-zu: In Old Babylonian Ur, just as at Ur III Ur, the festival of 
Ninazu was celebrated in the sixth month. 7 During the Ur III period the ob- 

1. Figulla, op. at., 116 no. 42 (e-lu-nu-tm, month 2, Sumuel 5), no. 43 = UET 5 787 (e-Ju-nu-um, 
month 2, Abisare 9), p. 173 no. 56 - UET 5 755 (Wu-nu-um d Nin-gal, month 2, Sumuel 9), p. 173 no. 
55 - UET 5 781 (f-fu-nu-um d Nin-gal, no date preserved), p. 117 no. 44(?) (*■[— 1. month 6, Sumuel 
15), p. 179 no. 63 - UET 5 768 (Mu, month 6 Sumuel 28 ), and UET 5 786 (nl-dab 5 -Wu-nu-[um]). 

2. For references see S. Grcengus, "The Akkadian Calendar at Sippar," JAOS 107 (1987), 209if. 

3. There is one Ur reference to 6r-eS-banda, "the wailing for the minor shrine," though we do not 
know its significance (Figulla, Iraq 15 [1953], 176 no. 60, no date). 

4. Kramer, AS 12. 

5. Michalowski Sumer and Ur. 

6. This passage has been discussed by P. Steinkellcr, NABU 1992/1, 3 in connection with the 
concept of the dead ruler ascending to heaven and by Yoshikawa (Acta Sum 11 [1989], 353), who 
interprets ba-a-da in this passage as an assimilated form for ba-cjj-da and thus translates an-ie eij as 
a euphemism for "to die." 

7. Figulla, op. at., 108 no. 30 (nl-dabs-ki-bur-bi ezem- d Nin-a-zu, month 6, Abisare 9); p. 179 no. 
63 - UET 5 768 (month 6, Sumuel 28); and probably to be restored in UET 5 763. 
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servance was marked by offerings to funerary shrines, this festival being in- 
tertwined with the observance of the abum. An Old Babylonian tablet records 
offerings for the festival on behalf of the en««-priestess of Nanna, Enmega- 
lanna, who held office during the reigns of Abisare (1905-1895 B.C.) and 
Sumuel (1894-1866 B.C.). 1 In a text dated to Sumuel 28, when Enmegalanna 
was already dead and had been replaced by Ensakiaganna, the festival provi- 
sions included offerings for the funerary shrines of the entw-priestesses En- 
megalanna and her predecessor, Enannatumma. Ur documents from other 
months also mention offerings for the shrines of these two entu-priestesses, 
so this was not a practice restricted to the festival of Ninazu. 

a-ki-ti-su-numun-a: There are Old Babylonian references to the akiti-festi- 
val of the seeding season (a-ki-ti-Su-numun-a) in Ur, a festival celebrated also 
in the seventh month in Ur III Ur. In several Old Babylonian texts it is de- 
scribed as the a-ki-ti-su-numun-a (festival) of Nanna, 2 some of these texts 
noting that the festival of the Boat of the Moon (ezem-ma-nu-ru) 3 and the 
Great Wailing (er-gu-la) 4 constituted part of the a-ki-ti celebration. A Larsa 
document (YOS 14 202) refers to the day of the a-ki-ti in Ur (u4-a-ki-ti la Uri- 
l '-ma) in the seventh month. (Two other Larsa documents, also dating to the 
seventh month, mention the U4-5-ki-ti of Dumuzi of Badtibira, for which see 
our discussion of Larsa, below.) According to a royal inscription, king Warad- 
Sin of Larsa provided offerings for the a-ki-te festival (nesag x -a-ki-te, RIM 4, 
222 line 97), though it is unclear which of the two Ur S-ki-ti-festivals is intend- 
ed. Warad-Sin also claims to have built/rebuilt the e-AB/ESs-ki-te for Nanna 
in Ur, which may have been part of the a-ki-ti complex at GaeS. 

ezem-ma-nu-ru: There are Old Babylonian Ur references to the ma-nu-ru 
festival in the seventh month, a festival unattested in the Ur III period. The 
ezem-md-nu-ru festival was part of the 5-ki-ti-Su-numun-a festival in month 
seven. The ma-nu-ru (with Akkadianized variant B lS ma-nu-ri) was the proces- 
sion ship of Nanna. 6 The term elip nuri, "the boat of light," referring to the 
moon, occurs in a first millennium text (Delitsch AL 3 88 5 40) . The term nu- 



1. Figulla, op. cil., 108 no. 30; for Enmegalanna see E. Sollberger, "Sur la chronologic des rois 
d'Ur et quelqucs problemcs connexes," AfO 17 (1954/56), 46. 

2. Figulla, op. at., 121 no. 51 - UET 5 782. Some references use the term ezem-a-ki-ti (UET 5 748, 
"'du5-ku), one recording an offering to Nanna for the "day of the a-ki-ti-festival" (sfzkur- d Nanna 114 
ezem-a-ki-ti) (UET 5 407, ld du 6 -ku). 

3. Figulla, op. at., 174 no. 58 (month 7, Sumuel 22(?)); UET 5 748, 752, and 782. 

4. UET 5 748, 752. and 782. 

5. Figulla, op. at., 174 no. 58; UET 5 748, 752, and 782; D. Loding.JCS 28 (1976), 240 no. 8: u 4 - 
czcm-mS-nu-ru. 

6. Falkensteln, Friedrich Festschrift, 175 n. 43c. 
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ru in ma-nu-ru is a Sumerianized form of Akkadian nurum "light," thus "the 
festival of the boat of light" or "the festival of the boat of the moon." The im- 
agery of the crescent moon as a boat was rather common throughout Sumer. 
From the tablets of Ur III Ur there is a reference from the seventh month in 
the reign of Ibbi-Sin to a sheep and a Iamb for the ezem-ma- d Suen "the fes- 
tival of the boat of the moon" (UET 3 190). Therefore, considering this Ur 
III festival and the occurrence of the term elip nuri, it seems rather likely that 
the Old Babylonian ezem-ma-nu-ru is also the "festival of the boat of the 
moon." 

ezem-su-es-sa: Although the Su-es of Nanna and the 5u-e§ of Inanna are at- 
tested in pre-Sargonic Ur, there are no Ur III references to a Su-eS-Sa festival. 
Yet there are references from Ur from the reign of Sumuel of Larsa (1894- 
1866 B.C.). These texts record the withdrawal of ghee, cheese and dates 
from the storehouse of Ningal for the su-es-sa festival. It seems more likely 
that this festival continued uninterrupted from the pre-Sargonic period 
through the Ur III period, down into Old Babylonian times, rather than its 
having been reintroduced into Old Babylonian Ur after a hiatus of at least a 
hundred years. 2 

ezem-mah: The Great Festival continued to be observed in the tendi 
month in Old Babylonian Ur. 3 The texts record foodstuffs for the festival 
from the storehouse of Ningal. The ezem-mah of Ur is probably being re- 
ferred to in a text which lists the U4-ezem ? -mah for the 5th day of the month 
(month name not preserved), along with offerings for the ritual washing of 
the king and offerings for Ninhursag, Ninkununna, and Ninsun. 4 

A festival of Nergal (ezem- d Ne-iriu-gal) is mentioned on several Old Babylo- 
nian Ur tablets. Such a festival at Ur is unattested in the Ur III period. 5 

Van De Mieroop has suggested that a festival of the first fruits occurred in 
Old Babylonian Ur, which involved a procession at the beginning and end 
of the festival (possibly to and from the boat at the quay). 6 



1. Figulla, op. at., U71T. no. 45 - UET 5 785 (no month), no. 46 = UET 5 757 (month 9), no. 47 
-UET 5 745 (month 9). 

2. For more information on Su-eS-sa, see pp. 154ff. for a discussion of the ninth month of the Ur 
calendar in the third millennium. 

3. Figulla, op. tit., 1 13ff. nos. 37 - UET 5 751, 38 - UET 5 739, 39 » UET 5 747, and 40. 

4. Annual Review of the RIM Project 4, 25 no. xxiv.H.36c. 

5. UET 5 nos. 225, 226, 404, and 798. 

6. Studies Sjoberg, 398. 
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LARSA 

There are no Larsa tablets dated before the rise of Kbi-Erra which could 
provide information on its calendar before the spread of the Southern-Meso- 
potamian Sumerian calendar. Jean lists three unidentified month names 
found on Old Babylonian tablets from Larsa: iti di/ki-in-lu-um (TCL 10 125), 
;t V-ba?-e (TCL 10 30), and ^AS-A-Rt^ (VAS 13 100). ] The orthography ili a ? - 
ba ? -e may be a variant for ui ab (-ba)-e. Possibly h 'di/ki-in-Su-um should be read 
n *ki-in-ku-'-um, a known month from the Amorite calendars. (This same tablet 
[TCL 10 125] includes a reference to "''ne-IZI-gar.) The orthography 
,U AS.A.RU 5 might somehow be a variant for ''"se-kin-kuj or, indeed, be an oth- 
erwise unattested month name. Leemans (SLB 1 (2) 21) reads a month 
name found at Larsa from this period as '''BAL.NA, which perhaps should be 
emended to read ''"numun'-na, for iu su-numun-na. 

One tablet, dated to the reign of Samsuiluna (1749-1712 B.C.) and said to 
have come from Larsa (TCL 11 222) is dated to the month Elunum, the sec- 
ond month in several of the Amorite calendars. Another tablet, though dat- 
ed to "'■ne-IZI-gar, records that payment will occur in iti na-ab-ru-ii u 4 -30, a 
mixture of the two calendrical systems (TCL 10 20). However, Leemans, 
based upon internal evidence, argues that several Larsa tablets, including 
TCL 10 20, were written by merchants from Larsa in Esnunna, where they 
used the native calendar 2 and, therefore, these two texts would not indicate 
the use of an Amorite calendar at Larsa. 

a-ki-ti: A Larsa document (YOS 14 202) refers to the day of the a-ki-ti in 
Ur (u4-a-ki-ti la Uri ki -ma) in the seventh month. Two other Larsa docu- 
ments, also dating to the seventh month, mention the U4-a-ki-ti of Dumuzi of 
Badtibira (YOS 14 194): 1-giS sizkur- d Dufnu-zi sa Bad-tibira ki u 4 a-ki-ti u e-lu- 
lu "oil for the offering to Dumuzi of Badtibira for the day of the a-ki-ti-festival 
and the rfu/u-celebration"; (YOS 14 265): 1-gis u 4 d-ki-lum d Dumu-zi uru ki 
Bad-tibira kl "oil for the day of the afttfum-festival of Dumuzi of Badtibira." In 
Ur the a-ki-ti-festival was directed to Nanna, the moon and patron deity of 
Ur. These two Larsa references concerning Dumuzi of Badtibira are the ear- 
liest references to an a-ki-ti-festival for a deity other than Nanna. There is an- 
other Larsa document which refers to provisions for the a-ki-ti-festival (Sumer 
34 [1978], 167 L.74186), but this may refer to the celebration in Ur or 
Badtibira. 



l.Jcan Larsa, 61-62. 

2. See Greengus, op. at., 217 n. 39; Leemans, Foreign Trade in the Old Babylonian Period, 68-74. 
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elulu: There is a reference to the day of the elulu festival for NingiSzida 
in the fourth month (YDS 14 238: UD e-l[u-lu] d Nin-gi[S-z]i-d[a]) and an 
effifo-festival in the twelfth month (Suwwr 34 [1978] L.74133), perhaps both 
or one of these texts referring to a native Larsa festival. Sin-iddinam (1849- 
1843 B.C.) participated in the eftZnuw-festival: "this is the (appearance of the) 
liver which fell to the lot of King Sin-iddinam when he sacrificed (a sheep) 
in the temple of SamaS at the «ten«?»-festival" (YOS 10 1:3). However, the elunum 
festival may not be the same as the elulu festival and thus this latter reference 
may refer either to a different celebration or to the SamaS temple in Sippar 
or elsewhere. 

ezem-ma-an-na: The festival for the Boat of An is mentioned in a tablet 
found at Larsa {Syria 53 [1976], 67 no. 122) which records the distribution 
of provisions for SamaS and for the IStar temple for the festival on the 26th 
day of the first month. Another text records oil for the day of the Boat of An 
in month seven (YOS 14 268). J 

ne-IZI-gar: The ne-IZI-gar observance was conducted during the eighth 
month throughout the temples of Larsa. Texts record the ne-IZI-gar for Nin- 
gal (YOS 14 199), Martu (YOS 14 201, 209, 277), Ninhursag (YOS 14 224), 
Ninmar (YOS 14 242, 273), Nin-me (YOS 14 246, 248), ISkur and Nin-sar-an- 
ki (YOS 14 275). There are additional references to the ne-IZI-gar without a 
specified deity (YOS 14 276 [u 4 -ne-IZI-gar dingir-e§-didli] , 170, 195 and 274). 

One Larsa text mentions oil for the offering to Ninmar for the day of the 
bursubum (UD J}u-ur-su-bu-um) during the first month (YOS 14 211) . Unfortu- 
nately, this is the only reference to the term. Two texts refer to oil for the 
"sweepings (?)" (YOS 4 170: ana bimmalim [13th month]; YOS 4 269: UD Ji- 
ma-tum [7th month]). However, this passage may refer to rituals accompany- 
ing agricultural activities. There are also two references to the ritual bathing 
of Nergal in the ninth month (YOS 14 233 and 247) and two references to 
the day of the Festival of the Early Grass (U4 ii-sag) in the eleventh month 
(YOS 14 219 and 234) . 2 

BABYLON 

An Old Babylonian text records a j&I&u-beer-container brought to Babylon 
(ka-dingir-ra ki ) for the kinunu festival (ezem-KI.NE) (YOS 13 406) . 3 
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Samusiluna's 27th regnal year is named after his commissioning of a stat- 
ue of Adad of Babylon for the a-ki-ti festival in Ur(?): "Year Samsuiluna ded- 
icated for his life to Adad of Babylon his lord who helps and who listens to 
his supplicadons the most splendid offering such as is suitable for the ahilu, 
a brilliant image of silver, 10 talents in weight." 

BADTIBIRA 

The a-ki-ti festival of Dumuzi of Badtibira and the elulu festival are men- 
tioned in documents dating to the seventh month (YOS 14 194): 1-giS sizkur- 
d Dumu-zi 5a Bad-tibira li U4 a-ki-ti u e-lu-lu "oil for the offering to Dumuzi of 
Badtibira for the day of the a-ki-ti-festival and the eftHu-celebration"; (YOS 14 
265): i-giS U4 d-ki-tum d Dumu-zi uru w Bad-tibira kl "oil for the day of the akitum- 
festival of Dumuzi of Badtibira" and note YOS 14 231: l-gi§ ezem e-lu-lu-u 
d Dumu-zi Bad-bir^' "oil for the elulu festival of Dumuzi of Badtibira." 

The elunum festival was observed in Badtibira during the third month 
(YOS 14 213) and the ne-IZI-gar observance in the eighth month (YOS 14 
245). 

R. Kutscher suggests that YOS 14 279 alludes to a festival or special 
occasion in the cult of Dumuzi of Badtibira, the tablet listing provisions for 
Dumuzi for his trip from Badtibira to Larsa during the ninth month. 

GIRSU 

A text from Larsa mentions the day of the festival of the cattle pen of Baba 
in Girsu (YOS 14 284): U4 ezem-e-tur-ra d Ba-bag 5a Gir-su ki . Unfortunately 
the month name is not preserved. 

ISIN 

A tablet dated to the sixth year of I5bi-erra records an offering for the Boat 
of An for Inanna (sizkur ma-an-na d Inanna) (BIN 9 387). 

In at least one of the years during the reign of Iddin-Dagan of Isin (1974- 
1954 B.C.) at New Year's the king ritually slept with a priestess of Inanna, per- 
forming, what has been termed, the Sacred Marriage Rite. This ritual was 
based upon the original motif of the god Dumuzi marrying Inanna, their 
union ensuring a year of plenty. Jacobsen concludes that Dumuzi (not Inanna) 
was the original source of fertility, as depicted by all the gifts he brings to the 
union in scenes on the Uruk Vase and on roll-seals. 2 It was the allure of the 
goddess Inanna which attracted the god and his bountiful gifts for the na- 



1. Sec p. 215 for a discussion of the festival of the Boat of An. 

2. For the Festival of the Early Grass, see pp. 163-164. 

3. For KI.NE, kinOnu, sec CAD K 393. 



1. "The Cult of Dumuzi," Bar-Jlan Studies, 39. 

2. Jacobsen, "Religious Drama in Ancient Mesopotamia," Unity and Diversity: Essays in the History, 
Literature, and Religion of the Ancient Near East, H. Goedicke andJ.J. M. Roberts, cds. (Baltimore, 1975), 69. 
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tion. However, Jacobsen observes: "Alongside of this view, however, also a di- 
ametrically opposed one occurs, according to which the goddess is the source 
of the blessings envisioned, and the god, in the person of the king, the re- 
ceiver" and "in Isin-Larsa times such enticing of the goddess by his [the 
king's] bodily charms actually was the role of the king in the Sacred Mar- 
riage." 1 

Jacobsen suggests that the Sacred Marriage was "patterned after the normal 
Ancient Mesopotamian wedding ceremony which had the bridegroom appear 
with his wedding gifts of edibles at the door of the bride's paternal house asking 
to be let in. The bride, having bathed and dressed in all her finery, then opened 
the door to him and this opening of the door was the ritual act that concluded 
the marriage. Next bride and bridegroom were escorted separately to the bridal 
chamber, where the marriage was consummated. The next morning the young 
couple then presided at a feast of plenty." 2 



NIPPUR 

Lipit-Istar of Isin (1934-1924 B.C.) participated in the giwwu-festival at 
Nippur, (see our discussion of the second month of the Ur III Nippur calendar) . 

A reference perhaps to a festival of the barley harvest occurs in a royal 
hymn of Isbi-Erra of Isin (2017-1985 B.C.) to the goddess Nisaba: urudu kin- 
gal-gal ur-j-ur^ru-da ezem-gal na-am, "It (the grain) is harvested with sickles; 
there is truly a great festival I" 3 

A Nippur text dating to the reign of Samsuiluna (1749-1712 B.C.) men- 
tions festival provisions for the coming year for the e-sikil of the Ekur com- 
plex (ni-ezem-ma 6-sikil- d En-liI-Ia nl-mu-1-kam). 4 However, specific festivals 
are not named. 



1. Jacobsen, op. cit., 70. 

2. Jacobsen, op. cit., 65. 

3. D. Reisman, "A 'Royal' Hymn of I!bi-Erra to the Goddess Nisaba," Kramer AV, 362 line 90. 

4. K. Van Lcrbcrghc in Reflets des dmxJUuves, Akkadica Supplementum 6 (Leuven, 1989) , 177. For 
the e-sikil of the Ekur complex see Bernhardt and Kramer, "Die Tempel und Gotterschreine von 
Nippur," Or 44 (1975), 98 obv. 18 and rev. 34 for 6-SIKlUum. 
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Assyria 



The Assyrian calendar is attested in Cappadocia at the beginning of the sec- 
ond millennium B.C. at Kultepe, ancient Kanes, an Assyrian trading colony 
(level 2 period), and about fifty years later (level lb period) at Hattusas (the 
Hittite capital) and at Alishar. 1 A slightly evolved Assyrian calendar is attest- 
ed as early as the middle of the eighteenth century B.C., 2 although almost all 
references are dated after the middle of the second millennium at Assur and 
at Sibaniba (=Tell Billa). 3 (We shall differentiate these two calendars as the 
Old Assyrian calendar and the Restored Assyrian calendar.) Finally, during 
the reign of Tiglath-Pileser (1114-1076 B.C.) the Restored Assyrian calendar 
was abandoned in favor of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. 4 

As noted by Larsen, during the fifty years between level 2 and level lb at 
Ranis, the Old Assyrian calendar underwent several modifications. 5 Larsen 
bases this observation partly on his analysis of tablets dated with the formula: 
Bmum ia qatiTN, "eponymy: of the hand of PN," a formula used at the begin- 
ning of the year when the colony had not yet received the official eponymy 
from AsSur. At the level 2 period only five months ever demonstrate this type 
of dating {warah, beltl-ekallim, waraf} la sarratim, xoarah, narmak AHur Sa kinatim, 
viarab, mah,b,urili, and waraj} ab Sarrani). The fact that the other seven months 
never contain this type of dating indicates that only these five months ever 
occurred at the beginning of the eponym-year. Beginning with level lb, the 
dating formula limum Sa qati PN could be associated with all the months, in- 
dicating that any month might begin an eponym-year. 6 Thus the eponym- 
year and the Assyrian calendar were congruent in the level 2 period, but were 
asynchronous beginning with level lb. 



1. For references to Assyrian texts from HaltuJaJ and Alishar, see Larsen City-State, 53 notes 16 
and 17. 

2. K. Vcenhof, "Assyrian Commercial Activities in Old Babylonian Sippar" in Manhonds, Diplo- 
mates, elEmpereurs, D. Charpin and F.Joannes, cds. (Paris, 1991), 291. 

S.J.J. Finkelstein, "Texts from Tell BilIa,"JCS 7 (1953), 114ff. 

4. See pp. SQOff. for a discussion of the timing of this change of calendars. 

5. Larsen City-State, 53 and 193. 

6. Ibidem, 53 n. 18. 
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Larsen, assuming that the eponym-year was always a solar year, states con- 
cerning the Assyrian calendar at level 2: 1 

The Old Assyrian calendar is very poorly known and it seems certain that 
only the publication of a large corpus of new material can help us gain a bet- 
ter understanding of it. My own efforts in this direction indicate that there 
was some system in operation during the level 2 period at Kanesh which se- 
cured a constant coordination between the month-calendar and the year- 
eponymy, i.e., it was a kind of solar calendar; apparently no intercalary 
months were used, in contrast with the system in the south, but the precise 
way in which the coordination between the lunar months and the solar ep- 
onym-year was arranged remains unknown. 

Considering the absence of intercalary months and the lack of any other 
attested method of reconciliation with the solar calendar, it seems more like- 
ly that the eponym-year at level 2 was a lunar year — not a solar year, thereby 
explaining its coinciding with the Assyrian calendar. After all, both the As- 
syrian calendar and the dating by eponym-years were peculiar to ASSur and 
it is more likely that they would have been created in consonance, a coherent 
system, and that subsequently, as the perils of using a lunar year became ap- 
parent, they diverged. Moreover, if both the calendar and eponym-year at 
level 2 were tied to the solar year, it almost defies logic to understand why 
the reforms instituted by level lb would purposely adopt a lunar calendar 
that roamed throughout the seasonal calendar as well as creating disharmo- 
ny with the eponym year and with other calendrical systems! This would ap- 
pear to be retrogressive with no advantages. 

One of the reforms instituted by the level lb period at KaniS resulted in 
the calendar and the eponym-year diverging, which would have occurred 
had the eponym-year become tied to the seasons, rather than as a result of 
the Assyrian calendar having lost its synchronization with the solar calendar. 
With the increased interaction with other major commercial and political 
centers, such as Mari, ESnunna, and Babylon, the need to become synchro- 
nized to the solar year used by these other powers became evident. This ad- 
justment was a partial adjustment, the eponym-year coinciding with the solar 
year, thereby creating harmony in international agreements and contracts. 
Since the eponym year was strictly an administrative device, restructuring it 
was a relatively simple matter. The lunar calendar, however, would have been 
tied to entrenched religious practices. 

The restoration of the Old Assyrian calendar had occurred by 1750 B.C. 
This dating is based upon a tablet dated to the eponymy of Habil-kenum, 
which Veenhof and Charpin have placed between the 42nd year of Hammu- 
rabi and the 2nd year of Samsuiluna, ca. 1750 B.C., in which the new month 



1. Larsen, op. cit., 192-193. 
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ASSYRIA 



,h d Sin occurs. 1 The calendar used at Subat-Enlil by the Amorite interlopers 
Sam5i-Adad and his son Kme-Dagan was an Amorite calendar, 2 not the native 
Assyrian calendar. Thus it seems likely that the Restored Assyrian calendar 
was instituted by the Assyrian successors to the deposed Amorite dynasty. 3 
This move would have been one step in eradicating vestiges of the Amorite 
interlopers, while restoring the "true" Assyria. This restored calendar had 
undergone several modifications from the Old Assyrian calendar. The most 
striking change was the replacement of waraf} te'inatim, "the month of figs," 
by ,u d Sin, "the month of the moon-god Sin." The third month was shortened 
to Sa kenate — the first part of the Old Assyrian month name (narmuk-ASSur) 
no longer being written. 

The order, but not starting point, of the Assyrian calendar can be deter- 
mined from a first millennium B.C. tablet from ASSurbanipal's library at Nin- 
eveh and by several Middle Assyrian texts. 4 The proposed order of the Old 
Assyrian months from level 2 is based upon (1) Larsen's observation on the 
five months which, based upon the timu ia qati dating, were at the beginning 
of the year; (2) these five months being consecutive in the Restored Assyrian 
calendar. 



Old Assyrian Levels 2 and lb 

waraf} beltl-ekallim 

waraf} ia sarratim 

waraf} (narmak Aiiur) Sa kinatim 

waraf} maf}f}urili 

waraf} ab iarrani 

war a]} fyubur 

waraf} sip 'im 

waraf} qarratim 

waraf} kanwarta 

waraf} te'inatim 

waraf} kuzallu 

waraf} allanatim 



Restored Assyrian Calendar 

Betet-ekalli 
Sa sarrate 
Sa kenate 
Muf}fyur Hani 
Abu iarrani 
ffubur 
Sippu 
Qarratu 
Kalmartu 
d Sin 
Kuzallu 
Allanatu 



1. K. Veenhof, JEOL 30 (1987/88), 32-37; D. Charpin, NABU 1990, 6, 

2. See pp. 255ff. for the calendar of Subat-Enlil. Note that MagrBnum, the second month of the 
Subat-Enlil calendar, has been found on a tablet excavated at AsSur. However, V. Donbaz (NABU 
1989/3, 48) suggests that this tablet was originally from Chagar Bazar [=Subat-Enlil]. 

3. By the 18th year of Hammurapi (ca. 1774 B.C.) Zimri-Lim had succeeded to the Mari throne 
previously held by Sam§i-Adad's son, Isme-Dagan. (See Charpin and Durand, "La prise du pouvoir 
par Zimri-Lim," MARI 4, 293ff. for the accession of Zimri-Lim in the year Hammurapi 18.) Thus, by 
the eponymy of Habil-kenu (and the time of our tablet containing the new month name 111 ''Sm), the 
Amorite interloper Samsi-Adad was no longer ruling in Assyria. 

4. KAV 155; VAS 21 19; see Landsbcrger, ZDMG 74 (1920), 216ff. 
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There is a text (VAS 21 19) dated to the eponyms Usat-Marduk and Enlil- 
asared in the reign of Shalmaneser I (1274-1245 B.C.) which records two 
consecutive eponym-years of twelve months each, beginning each year with 
Sippu and ending with Bubur. Unfortunately, this cannot be viewed as evi- 
dence that the Middle Assyrian year began with the month Sippu, since the 
two eponym-years may not have needed to be seasonally adjusted, thereby 
causing the same first month each eponym-year. 

A Nineveh tablet from the library of ASSurbanipal (5R 43) lists six differ- 
ent calendars, each equated with its corresponding month in the Standard 
Mesopotamian calendar. According to this text the Assyrian months were 
equated as follows: 



i(i d Sin 

111 ku-zal-li 

lU al-la-na-a-t[i] 

ui [(...) d N]IN.E.GAL 

ltx [la] sa-ra-a-ti 

M lake-[na]-ti 

[...] 

lU qar-ra-a-ti 



111 bara-zag-gar 
111 gU4-si-sa 
iti sig4-ga 
111 Ssu-numun-na 
it! ne-IZI-gar 
ui kin- d Inanna 
!ti du 6 -ku 
iu apin-dug-a 
''' gan-gan-na 
Ui ab-ba-e 
ki udra 
111 Se-kin-kus 



However, whereas the other five calendars in this tablet may have been 
correctly equated by the scribes, the Assyrian calendar was never tied to the 
solar year and thus the scribe's equating of the two would have been invalid 
eleven twelfths of the time. 

Since the Restored Assyrian calendar did not coincide with the eponym- 
year, it is almost meaningless to search for the 'first month' of the Restored 
Assyrian calendar. Unless there was a religious New Year's observance tied to 
one particular month (for which there is no evidence to date) , a concern for 
a starting month in the Restored Assyrian calendar may be as irrelevant as a 
modern concern for whether Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, etc. is the first 
day of the year. 

A major dating problem is, however, seemingly inherent in a system in 
which the calendar year is shorter than the eponym-year. Weidner and Hun- 
ger have suggested that whenever the eponym-year had to be seasonally ad- 
justed, the year contained thirteen months. And using a strict calendar of 
twelve months, the first month of that particular eponym-year apparently 
served as the thirteenth month of the same eponym-year. However, this cre- 
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ates a seemingly unacceptable dating system in which the same eponym-year 
and month name would indicate two months which fell twelve months apart. 
It is hard to believe that the Assyrians did not have some type of notation to 
differentiate the two months, but unfortunately the preserved Middle Assyr- 
ian tablets provide no clue. 

As to the starting point of the eponym-year, Larsen suggests that, begin- 
ning with level lb, the eponym-year began around the autumnal equinox. 1 
Larsen bases his conclusion on an analysis of Mari tablets from the eponymy 
of Tab-silli-ASSur which contain the warki month notation, a method em- 
ployed when, Larsen suggests, political developments in Assyria delayed the 
announcement of the new eponym. Thus, as with the KaneS limum la qati, the 
tablets utilizing the lyarfct-notation should have occurred at the beginning of 
the next eponym-year. Larsen's research has found that this notation occurs 
on Mari tablets dated to the fifth through ninth months. And since the first 
month at Mari, urafyam, began in the spring, the Assyrian eponym year began 
at the end of the summer, the beginning of autumn. 

In the Old Assyrian period the month names were written as genitival for- 
mations "the month of..." (warafp^ 1 MN). The two clear instances wherein 
this genitival formation does not occur are the months ffubur and Kanwaria, 
indicating that these two month names are not Semitic. A somewhat unclear 
instance, however, is the month Kuzallu/i (for which see our discussion be- 
low). Based upon the Old Assyrian tablets from Kultepe, the Old Assyrian 
calendar consisted of the following months: 

a. Sip'im 

Note the month designation: waraffe™ fi^pi «bi» bi^-ri-im (BIN 4 207 
case 10) which CAD has quoted with references in its discussion of the 
month name Sippu. The meaning of the name is unclear. 3 

b. Qarratim 

The meaning of this month and festival name is unclear. This month name 
was found also on a tablet from Nuzi (HSS 15 134 rev. 41). 



1. "Unusual Eponymy-Datings from Mari and Assyria," RA 68 (1974), 18 and Larsen City-Stale, 53. 

2. For references to various orthographies for these months as well as suggested meanings of the 
month names not presented below, see Hirsch, op. cit., 54-55. 

3. J. Lewy (TheAssyrian Calendar," ArOr 1 1 [1939], 39) suggested that the month jift'ttm derived 
from the western root ?£' "to go to war" and thus designated the month the kings went to war. 
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c. Kanwarta 

The reading of the month name was established by Donbaz with his pub- 
lication of a tablet with the orthography kb-an-wa-ar-ta. Donbaz's collations 
of other tablets revealed that the Old Assyrian references had kan, not tan as 
had been copied in several instances. Other orthographies are: kan-mar-ta 
(CCT 1 113275); ak-wa-ar-ta (CCT 1 113528); kdn-bar-ta (CCT5 120517); kdn- 
wa-ar-ta (ICK 1 60). With Donbaz's establishment of the reading kanwarta, in- 
stead oi*tanwarta, it is clear that the month is non-Semitic and the meaning 
of the month name is unknown. 

d. Te'inatim, "(the month of) figs" 

In the Restored Assyrian calendar this month name was replaced by !ti d Sin 
(the month of the moon-god Sin). 

e. Kuzallu/Kuzalli, "(the month of) the shepherd(?)" 

The Old Assyrian Semitic month names are constantly written as part of 
a genitival construct with waratt and always have mimation. However, the or- 
thography of the month kuzalli is unusual. First, a form kuzallu is attested. 
Second, the form without mimation, kuzalli, is the more common, the form 
with mimation occurring rarely. Thus kuzallu/i appears to be originally non- 
Semitic, probably related to Human kuzallu, "shepherd." 2 The ambivalence 
in scribal declension of the month name probably reflects the adoption of 
the Hurrian kuzallu into every-day usage, but a basic realization that it was of 
non-Semitic origin. 

f. Allanatim, "(the month) of acorns" 

CAD states: "the name refers to the month in which the acorns ripen." 3 
Regarding the economic importance of the acorn in the Old Assyrian peri- 
od, CAD A/1 55 notes: "in certain instances [the acorn] is used by the fuller. 
In others, however, it is considered important enough to be sent overland in 
earthen containers and to be mentioned beside resins, etc., so that it possibly 
denotes a specially treated acorn or also an edible acorn-shaped nut." 



1. The Old Assyrian Month Name Kanwarta," JCS 24 (1972), 24. 

2. Langdon Mrnotogits, 55 n. 7; CAD K 613 sub kutalhi B. 

3. CAD A/1 354. Landsbcrgcr, LSS 6 1/2, 89 had interpreted the month as "Hirtenmonat" and J. 
Lcwy, ArOr 11 (1939), 40-41, as deriving from alSlu, "to praise," stating "the month warab allanatim 
refers to thanksgiving celebrations at which, as is indicated by the feminine plural, women played a 
prominent role, probably in praising IStar as the goddess of fertility who had granted the harvest." 
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g. BelR-ekaltim, "{the month) of My-Lady-of-the-Palace" 

In a tablet from Alalakh the emesal form of the month is attested (Wiseman 
Alalakh 238): "''GASAN.E.GAL. The temple of Belet-ekallim was the subject of 
an inscription of Zariqu who lived during the Ur HI period (KAH 2) . 

h. Sa sarratim, "(the month) of the (ritual) washing of (AS§ur) for 
the unfaithful (?)" 

For the various orthographies see CAD S 180 sub sarratu mng. b2') and 
note in particular the hypocoristic form ITI ra-a-tu. 

This month stands in contrast to the following month name: Sa kinatim. 
However, the implication of these terms is unclear. 

i. Narmak ASSur $a kinatim, "(the month) of the (ritual) washing of 
AJgur for the faithful(?) " 

Orthographies: Sa ki-na-tim (CCT 1 1 13470) \na-ar-ma-ak a-Sur (ICK 1 118; 
KTS 9); na-ar-ma-kh-a-iur Sa ki-na-tim (MatouS KK 18); na-ar-<ma>-ak a-S[ur] 
(TCL21238A). 

j. Mahburili 

Mahburili would seem to mean "the offering of the gods" (mahf}ur ili). 
However, CAD M/2 176 states: "The 0[ld] Assyrian] month name is possi- 
bly a popular etymology of a foreign (Hurr[ian]?) name *mab(b)urillu or 
the like; the M[iddle] A[ssyrian] form mubur ill seems to represent mubru." 
For mubru denoting a special type of prayer or a street chapel marking the 
turning point of a processional circuit, see CAD M/2 177. 

k. Ab/p iarrani 

CAD states: "Since the first element is consistently written ab in the O [Id] 
Afssyrian] refs., it is unlikely that the month name is composed with abu, "fa- 
ther"; the fact that no writings with AD are found in the Mfiddle] A[ssyrian] 
texts supports this interpretation." 1 CAD notes that a plural Sarrdnu for 
"kings" is attested in the Old Assyrian period. Note the somewhat similar Ur 
III month name from Ishan Mizyad: ITI Sar-ra-ni. 2 Possibly the element ab/p 
in the month name may be related to ab/pum as in the month and festival 



1. CAD A/1 2 sub at /arrant. J. Lewy(ArOrll [1939]) had accepted oias meaning "father," while 
rejecting iarrani as "kings," in the OA period, preferring to related Iarrani to 5m, "fertility," thus the 
month of the "father of fertility." 

2. Sec pp. 206-207 for the calendar at IshSn Mizyad. 
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name, which may refer to a burial mound. 1 If true, then this month name 
probably refers to a yearly observance for the deceased Assyrian kings. 

1. ffubur, "(the month of) the netherworld" 2 

The Hubur was the river to be crossed by the dead on their journey to the 
netherworld (see p. 247). In the Restored Assyrian calendar both forms 
fyubur and fyibur are plentifully attested. 

There is one Old Assyrian tablet which, within the body of the text, uses 
the month ili d Dumu-zi, a month in many of the Amorite calendars. 3 Unfor- 
tunately, the month name in the date formula at the close of the tablet is not 
preserved. According to Donbaz: "the metrology is according to the Old As- 
syrian type and the presence of a limit shows that it was written in Assyrian 
territory." 4 

Since the Assyrian calendar was out of phase with the solar calendar it is 
surprising that several months are named for agricultural activities tied to 
the seasons, i.e., the months of acorns, figs, and shepherding. 

The Old Assyrian texts, mainly due to the economic nature of these trans- 
actions, reveal almost nothing about the festivals celebrated throughout the 
Assyrian cities. 5 Several texts refer to festivals of the gods Nipas, Parka, An(n)a 
and ffarihari as the time for repayment of loans. 6 A fifth term is Tubtuhani, 
which occurs in the forms !a Tuf}tubani and ana Tui}tubani? These terms are 
non-Semitic, perhaps referring to festivals of the local populace in Cappadocia. 

Hildegard and Julius Lewy suggested that the observance of the akitu-fes- 
tival in ASsur is attested as early as the period of Cappadocian colonization, 
at the beginning of the second millennium at Level 2: 

That the "distant days" before which, according to Sennacherib, the New 
Year's festival had been celebrated in an aM/u-temple outside the city actu- 
ally comprised the period covered by the Kultepe texts is suggested by the 
Old Assyrian letter TC II 15. ... "One or two months ago, upon the rising of 



1. See pp. 259-261 for our discussion of the meaning of the month name ab/pum. 

2. So J. Lewy, The Assyrian Calendar," ArOr 11 (1939), 43. See p. 283 for its relationship with 
the Mari month d ICI.KUR, an observation already made by Lewy. 

3. V. Donbaz, "Four Old Assyrian Tablets from the City of ASSur," JCS 26 (1974), 81ff.. A 1574 
-Ass. 18799. 

4. Ibidem, 82. 

5. See P. Garelli, "La religion de 1'Assyrie ancienne d'apres un ouvrage recent," RA 56 (1962), 
191ff.; H. Hirsch, AfO 13 (1939/41). 

6. Sec H. Hirsch, AfO 13 (1939/41), 51-53; L. MatouS, "Anatolische Feste nach 'Kappadokischen' 
Tafcln," Studies Landsbergtr, 175-181; B. Landsbergcr, "Jahrcszciter. im Sumcrisch-Akkadischen," 
JNES8 (1949), 293. 

7. Hirsch, op. cil. 

8. The Week and the Oldest West Asiatic Calendar," HUCA 17 (1942/43), 62-64. 



your god, Kurub-Is'tar came here (in) a matter concerning me ..."The words 
"upon the rising (tab'e) of your god" have an exact parallel in Neo-Babylo- 
nian royal inscriptions in as much as the latter define as the "rising (tabi) of 
Marduk, the Enlil of the gods" the solemn moment when, during the cele- 
bration of the New Year's festival, the supreme god left Esagil in order to 

move to the aft«(u-temple outside the city of Babylon Further information 

in regard to these processions is furnished by the Old Assyrian letter TC II 
37 which contains the following lines: "Since it is (the time of) the proces- 
sion, there is here no one in the city ... The return of the procession is near; 
within ten days it will return hither." Since there can be no doubt that the 
procession referred to by the writer of this letter is part of the great religious 
celebration in which the whole population participated, we learn from this 
passage that actually no business could be carried out during this festival; it 
further follows that in Assyria, like in Babylonia, the feast extended over a 
period of more than ten days. 

The reference in TC II 37 to a ten day procession, does, indeed bring to 
mind the afctfu-celebration (although the aftHu-festival was eleven days). 
However, there really is no evidence to indicate that the atou-festival is the 
subject of this letter. And Lewy's interpretation of TC II 15 seems somewhat 
contrived, since this could refer to any celebration, perhaps even a native 
Cappadocian one. Moreover, the distant days referred to by Sennacherib 
may extend no further back than the Middle-Assyrian period (if, indeed, that 
far back!), from which there is a ritual indicating a procession to an akltu- 
house outside of the city gates. 1 

During the period of the Amorite interlopers {ca. 1800 B.C.), an akltu-fes- 
tival was celebrated in the middle of the month Ul GUD, as noted in a letter 
from SamSi-Adad to his son Yasmah-Adad at Mari: 2 

The current month is '''CUD; when the sixteenth day comes the ateu-festiva! 
will be performed. The envoys of the ruler of the city of ESnunna are already 
present. As to the [...]-ceremony, let your teams of damdammu-mules and 
horses come here to the New Year's festival; the chariots and harnesses for 
the horses should be new. They will pull (the chariot) during the New Year's 
festival and will then be returned directly to you. 

Your animals should depart for here the very day you receive this mes- 
sage without even waiting for next morning." 

However, it is unclear whether Sam5i-Adad was stationed at Subat-Enlil or 
some more southerly location when this letter was written, particularly in 
light of the month being written '"GUD, which is unexpected from scribes at 
Subat-Enlil, where a different calendar was in use. 



l.ZA 50 (1954), 192-202. 

2. ARM 1 50; translation based upon Oppenhcim Letters, 109. 
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The observance of the afciu-festiva! for Marduk in Assur during the Mid- 
dle Assyrian period is attested in a ritual from ASSur. 1 Van Driel notes 

The supposition that this Marduk was the statue of Marduk of Babylon 
brought to A3§ur by Tukulti-Ninurta I and not that of a local Marduk from 
the temple of the god in AJSur itself seems acceptable, especially if one com- 
pares KAR 135+ ... [These texts may] belong to the period between the con- 
quest of Babylon by Tukulti-Ninurta I and the return of Marduk to his 
residence, possibly in the reign of Ninurta-tukul-ASSur [ca. 1225-1135 B.C.]. 2 

Although the preserved portions of the text do not actually name the fes- 
tival, several passages indicate that it, indeed, concerns the afti/u-festival: (1) 
the king is an active participant before Marduk; (2) Marduk is seated on the 
Throne-of-Destiny, (which occurs in the aftito-rituals of the first millennium 
B.C.); (3) there is a procession of gods outside the city and the gods travel by 
barge. This text points to the existence of an oftitu-house outside the walls of 
ASSur during the Middle Assyrian period and this may be the period of time 
referred to by Sennacherib: "when the afeifu-temple outside the walls had 
been forgotten for a long time." 3 According to this ritual the king presented 
gifts to the gods, some of which were sent to the temple of IStar. The king, 
the fongw-priest and the statues of the other gods stood before Marduk, as 
Marduk sat on the Throne-of-Destiny, receiving libations and offerings. The 
procession to the aftiiu-house outside the city wall then began. At certain 
points along the procession-way hymns to soothe Marduk were sung and of- 
ferings of sheep and libations of wine were performed. After exiting the city 
gate, the gods boarded barges, presumably to travel to the akttu-house. After 
arriving at the akitu-house a ritual meal was presented by the king to Marduk 
and the other gods. 

If the two aforementioned Cappadocian letters cited by Lewy do not refer 
to an akitu-festival in ASSur, (the SamSi-Adad letter refers to an aftiiu-celebra- 
tion at Subat-Enlil or somewhere else other than ASsur), then the period 
from 1225-1135 B.C. would have marked the introduction of the akitu-festival 
at ASSur, a ritual imported from Babylon with the appropriation of the statue 
of Marduk. The observance of the akitu may have been originally intended 
to welcome Marduk into his new city (indeed, the very function of the akitu) , 
as well as to demonstrate to Marduk that the Assyrians had assumed from the 
Babylonians the responsibility for his cult. Eventually the aftiJu-festival in As- 
syria was adapted to the cult of ASSur, with Marduk still playing a prominent 
role (see pp. 420ff.). 



1. F. Kocher, "Ein mittclassyrisches Ritualfragment zum Neujahrsfcst," ZA 50 (1954), 192-202. 
For an English translation of this text sec pp. 418^120. 

2. Van Driel AiSur, 54. 

3. OIP 2, 136: 26ff. 



Two other festivals may be discerned in second-millennium Assyria. 

From the Neo-Assyrian period there is mention of the qarratu festival on 
the 17th and 18th days of the twelfth month (KAV 79 r. 9) "one seah (of 
wine) on the 17th, one seah on the 18th of the month of Addaru at the qar- 
ratu festival." Since there was a month by the same name, quite possibly this 
festival was observed in Assyria during the second millennium. 

The month name ffubur may refer to special religious activities along the 
Hubur (or Habur) river, a river which was frequently associated with the 
netherworld: 1 "[Hubur], as stated by Tiamat in Enuma elii (I: 133), desig- 
nates almost certainly the Sea that encircles the Earth and separates it from 
the gloomy border of the Hereafter, so distant and so poorly visible that one 
did not know whether the cosmic sea was beyond or beneath it." Thus, perhaps, 
these activities during this month in Assyria may have been related to the cult 
of the dead. 

Historical inscriptions indicate a Middle Assyrian custom in which ASSur 
and the other gods visited the royal palace once a year, the date of which has 
not been preserved (see Van Driel ASSur, 1 65-1 67) . 2 



1. Bottero Mesopotamia, 275. 

2. In the Middle Assyrian period the procession of Tasmc'tum occurred on the 5th of every month 
(KAR 122:8, quoted CAD S 33): "on the fifth day or each month the procession of TaSmStum (takes 

place)." 
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The Amorite Calendars 



Variations of a basically Semitic calendar were employed by many of the cit- 
ies stretching across the middle of the Tigris and Euphrates valley during the 
last century of the third millennium and the first three centuries of the sec- 
ond millennium B.C. The last attestations of these calendars date from the 
reign of Samsuiluna (1749-1712 B.C.) of Babylon. 1 These centuries wit- 
nessed the influx and growing influence of Semitic tribes referred to in Me- 
sopotamian sources as Amorites, "westerners," (amurru in Akkadian, mar-tu 
in Sumerian), followed by the establishment of Amorite-dominated kingdoms 
at such important centers as ESnunna, Babylon, and Subat-Enlil. Although 
there is no conclusive evidence that these new calendars were introduced by 
the immigrating Amorite tribes, the appearance of a new calendar at the 
same period as the introduction of a new, large, dominating population sug- 
gests just such a connection. 

A further indication that these calendars were of 'western' origin is the 
month name Niqmum, a Semitic word for "vengeance," unattested in Akkadian 
texts, yet frequently attested in Amorite personal names. 

The Early Semitic calendar, which had been utilized throughout the 
Semitic centers of much of Mesopotamia in the third millennium (being at- 
tested in Ebla, Mari, Gasur [Nuzi], Abu Salabikh, ESnunna, as well as occa- 
sionally in Sumerian cities such as Umma, Adab, LagaS, and Nippur), disap- 
peared shortly before the introduction of these Amorite calendars. In the in- 
terim, local calendars appeared at both Ebla and Mari, calendars which bore 
no resemblance to the later Amorite calendars. Rather, the new Eblaite cal- 
endar and the Ur III Mari calendar appear to have been completely parochi- 
al in nature, (in contrast to the Old Semitic calendar, which was basically 
agricultural). The native Eblaite calendar and the Ur III Mari calendar con- 
tained several months named for festivals for their gods, thus reflecting the 
local cult. However, by the Old Babylonian period, the Mari calendar had 
evolved to include the months finunumand Kiskissum, two months from the 



l.The latest references to this calendar have been gathered by S. Greengus (The Akkadian 
Calendar at Sippar," JAOS 107 (1987), 229 n. 72), wherein Greengus notes that the latest reference 
is to EUlu in the twenty-first year of Samsuiluna (CT 8 15c:M). 

2. See H. Huffman, Amorite Personal Names in the Mari Texts. (Baltimore, 1965), 242. 
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Amorite calendars, an indication of the increased influence of the Amorite 
population at Mari. 

There are very few references to the months of these Amorite calendars 
from the Ur III period, which, of course is not surprising since there is a 
dearth of documentation from central-Mesopotamian sites before the Old 
Babylonian period. The months Kirikum and Zibnum are attested in the Diyala 
region and the month Nabrum occurs at ESnunna as early as Sulgi 39.' The 
months Ahum, Zibnum, and Kinkum are attested among the Semitic months 
at Ur III Ishan Mizyad. 2 Further south, the month Elunum is attested at Nip- 
pur in SS6. Thus the Amorite calendars were already in use, at least in some 
areas of central Mesopotamia, in the Ur HI period. By the Old Babylonian 
period the cities Esnunna, Nerebtum, Subat-Enlil and Saduppum, and the 
ancient cities at the modern sites of Chagar Bazar and Tell al Rimah were all 
using variations of an Amorite calendar. 4 

Greengus, attempting to determine if any relationship existed between 
the Semitic month names and the Sumerian Nippur month names used at 
Sippar, gathered these calendrical references, concluding: 5 

The Akkadian calendar of Sippar can be viewed as part of a continuum of 
regional calendars stretching from Tell al Rimah and Mari on the West to 
Elam on the East and, embracing as well, the Khabur and Diyala rivers' 
drainage areas. It is a continuum because no single set of month names is 
used throughout. One does find, however, some areas with significant con- 
gruity. One such area is formed by the Diyala sites of Tell Asmar [=E5nun- 
na], Ishchali [=Nerebtum], and Tell Harmal [=Saduppum] ; they use the 
same set of month names and thus appear to be part of a shared cultural tra- 
dition. A second such area is formed by the sites of Tell Rimah, Chagar Ba- 
zar, together with the adjacent northern reaches of empire represented in 
the correspondence of SamSi-Adad. The calendars of Elam, Mari, Sippar 
(with Tell ed-Der) are less congruent and may represent more separate tra- 
ditions. 6 

One of the major difficulties in discerning the particular months and or- 
der of the Amorite calendar in each of the sites in the Old Babylonian period 
is the occurrence of more than the expected twelve months. In some instances 

1. ld *i-m-*um (MAD S 147: TA 1931, 423), '"zi-ifr-fnuj-um (MAD 3 305: TA 1931, 591); h 'na-ab-ri- 
um(TA 1930-760). 

2. For discussion oflshan Mizyad, see pp. 206-207. 

3. Owen NATO 266. 

4. S. Greengus, op. cit., 228 (with references in n. 69) notes occasional references to this Semitic 
calendar at Southern Mesopotamian sites: "Nabrum and Elunum at Larsa, ffumtum and Mammltum at 
PuzrH-Dagan, Elanum at Nippur, and EZEN. d IM at Kish." 

5. S. Greengus, op. cit., 209ff. 

6. Greengus, ibidem 228; for Tell al Rimah as being either Karana or Qatara, sec most recently J. 
Eidem, "Some Remarks on the Iltani Archive from Tell al Rimah," Iraq 51 (1989), 76; K. Nashcf, 
"QaffarS and Karana," WO 19 (1988), 35ff.; D. Charpln, RA 81 (1987), 125ff. 
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this may have resulted from tablets written at other sites being deposited in 
the city or foreign scribes and merchants using the calendars of their home 
towns. So too there may have been variations of the calendar at different pe- 
riods within one city. Nonetheless, the calendar at each town was a subset of 
a core of nineteen month names. The variations among cities may be attrib- 
utable to the traditions of the particular Amorite tribes which became influ- 
ential in each area. 



The Cities 



ESNUNNA 

The earliest month names attested at ESnunna are Semitic month names 
from tablets dating to the Sargonic period, 1 whereas the earliest dated tab- 
lets from ESnunna utilizing a Sumerian calendar date to the 30th year of 
Sulgi of Ur. Although the Sumerian Ur calendar is used at Esnunna from 
Sulgi 30 on, two of the month names attested during S30 are not found in 
the Ur calendar: ''"Su-numun-na (TA 1931-354) (which occurs at a minimum 
at Nippur, Umma, and LagaS) and ili KA.SI or hi ka-si (TA 1931-330). There is 
one tablet (TA 1930-760) which dates to S39, yet utilized a month from the 
Amorite calendar, yU na-ab-ri-um, the calendar which completely replaced the 
Ur calendar at ESnunna by the reign of ISbi-Erra of Isin. The Ur calendar ap- 
pears to have been imposed upon ESnunna around the thirtieth year of Sulgi, 
but a version of the Amorite calendar was probably used simultaneously. 

Greengus' proposed reconstruction of the calendars of the cities using 
versions of an Amorite calendar is, to a large measure, based upon the estab- 
lished order of months at ESnunna, which can be reconstructed from tablets 
found at that site which list several months in order (e.g. TA 1931-38 lists ten 
in order) or which calculate the duration between months. The calendar at 
ESnunna in the Old Babylonian period consisted of the following months: 

i. Niggallum 

ii. Elunum 

iii. Magrattum 

iv. Abum 

v. Zibnum 

vi. Niqmum 

vii. Kinunum 



viii. 


Tamlftrum 


ix. 


Nabrum 


X. 


Mammitum 


xi. 


Kiskissum 


xii. 


Kinkum 
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Though many of these months derive their names from festivals occurring 
during those months, only the month Kiskissum is ever attested as actually be- 
ing written at Esnunna with the word for festival: iti EZEM ki-is-ki-sum (TA 
1930-256). Greengus has identified Kinkumas the last month of the calendar 
based upon (1) a text which is dated to one year and states "from Niggallum 
to the intercalary Kinkum"; (2) an intercalary Kinkum occurring in six texts. 

There is one attestation each of the months M d U-gul-la and hi Saf}aralum 
on tablets excavated at ESnunna, these two months occurring in the calendar 
of Nerebtum. The month Sabardtum may have corresponded to the seventh 
month, indicating the autumnal equinox or the "turning" of the year (cf. fqiifat 
haildna [Exodus 34:22]). 

The atou-festival is attested in the year name of Sin-abuSu, perhaps the 
same Sin-abuSu who was ruler of ESnunna: MU a-ki-tam d EN.ZU -a-bu-Su ti-ku- 
nu "the year Sin-abuSu held the <zA«<u-festival." 

Offerings for several days of festivities at ESnunna are recorded on a tablet 
dated to the 18th day of Abum (TA 1931-325). This tablet mentions the Great 
Offering, a special ritual performed only on festivals or great occasions dur- 
ing the previous Ur III period: 



l.Sccpp. 25(T. 

2. For this order, also sec R. Whiting, "Four Seal Impressions from Tell Asmar," AfO 34 (1987) 
32 note 16. 



'A slla dabln 1 slla cse 4 
sizkur 5a-ge-guru 7 
e- d TiSpak-ka 
1 slla dabin U sila e$e 4 
u 4 -l-kam 

1 slla dabin 'A slla e5e 4 
u 4 -2-kam 

1 slla dabin 'A slla ese 4 
u 4 -3-kam 
d Nin-tlr-ba-an 
'A slla dabin 10 gin ese^ 
■"Nin-Suk-nir 
u 4 e-lu-umik 
'A slla dabin 10 gin ese., 
a Inanna Unuk" 
1 slla dabin 'A slla e5e 4 
ki- d Suen[(x)] 
1 slla dabin 'A slla eSe, 



Vx liter of flour-paste (and) 1 liter of flour 
(for) the Jageguru-otrering for the temple 

ofTiSpak. 
1 liter of flour-paste (and) 'A liter of flour 
(for) the first day, 

1 liter of flour-paste (and) M liter of flour 
(for) the second day, (and) 
1 liter of flour-paste (and) 'A liter of flour 
(for) the third day 
(for) Bglat-terraban. 

'A liter of flour-paste (and) 10 shekels of flour 
for Belat-sukner 
on the day of the elum. 

'A liter of flour-paste (and) 10 shekels of flour 
(for) Inanna of Uruk. 
1 liter of flour-paste (and) 'A liter of flour 
(for) the Place-of-Sin. 
1 liter of flour-paste (and) 'A liter of flour 



1. Greengus, op. cil., 225. 
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sfzkur-gu-la 

Vi slla dabin 10 gfn e5e < 

d I-pu-qa 

1 d Adad 

1 d Nin-e-ga! 

1 d Nin-Ur-ba-an 

1 d Nin-3uk-ner 

1 d Be-«l-x 

1 d Inanna-ki-[t]i 

1 slla dabin !4 slla eie t 
u< (t'-ru-um-5ii 
ka-e-gal 

2 slla dabin (zl-<5e>) 
'A slla eSe^ 

[... "TJiSpakUi e-dingir-ra-5e 
[su-nigin] 16 x slla dabin 
[su-nigin] 5 slla e5c 4 
l ' d, A-fru-«m u 4 -l 8-kam 
mu Tu-tu-ub u ba-dab 5 



(for) the Great Offering. 

'A liter of flour-paste (and) 10 shekels of flour 

(for) Ipuqa. 

1 (liter of flour-paste for) Adad, 

1 (liter of flour-paste for) Belet-ekalHm, 

1 (liter of flour-paste for) BElat-terraban, 

1 (liter of flour-paste for) Belat-Sukner, 

1 (liter of flour-paste for) Bel-..., 

1 (liter of flour-paste for) I5tar-ki-ti, (and) 

1 liter of flour-paste (and) VS liter of flour 
for the day of the tirum. 

(Delivered at) the gate of the palace. 

2 liters of flour-paste (and) J4 liter of flour 

(for) [...] TiSpak for the day at the temple. 

[Total]: 16 [...] liters of flour-paste. 

[Total]: 5 liters of flour. 

The month of Atom, the 18th day, 

the year Tutub was seized. 



This text mentions the day of the elum as an observance for Belat-Sukner 
(=Belat-suhner) and Belat-terraban. The day of the elum is mentioned as a 
special day for Belat-terraban in the month Abum in another ESnunna tablet 
(TA 1931-261) dated to the 13th of the month (!4 sila ne-IZI-gar-5e U4 e-lu-um- 
d Nin-tlr-ra-ba-an ^A-bu-wnvn-lZ). The two goddesses Belat-terraban and Belat- 
suhner were almost always mentioned in tandem, and their cult was indelibly 
intertwined at Uruk, ESnunna, and Ur. 1 The ne-IZI-gar offering, which is 
mentioned as part of this elum observance at ESnunna, was an offering asso- 
ciated with the cult of the dead in Southern Mesopotamia. In fact, the ne-IZI- 
gar offering at Nippur provided the name for the fifth month, the month of 
the Nippur paternalia. At Ur III Uruk (and possibly Ur) there was a ritual 
period of wailing (gi-ra-num) for these two goddesses, the same type of ob- 
servance held for Inanna. Apparently the goddesses Belat-terraban and 
Belat-suhner were mythologized as journeying to the netherworld. Two Dre- 
hem texts dated to the third month of 537 and S40 refer to offerings for the 
Festival of Chains (ezem-se-er-Se-er-ru-um) of Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban 
(A4165): "5 grain-fed sheep as the regular offering for the sacrifices; 2 goats 
as the offering for the Place of Disappearance (for) the Festival of Chains 
(for) the temple of Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban" and (AnOr 7 63): "1 
grain-fed sheep and 2 grass-fed sheep for the (Festival) of Chains of Belat- 
suhner and Belat-terraban." In this latter text the offerings were disbursed 
"in Ur." This Festival of Chains may be based upon a myth in which Belat- 
terraban and Belat-suhner were captured and led to the netherworld in 

1 . For a discussion of the cull of these goddesses at Ur and Uruk, see pp. 1 36ff. 
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chains or were chained once they arrived in the netherworld. This sugges- 
tion is bolstered by the association of offerings to the Place of Disappearance 
with the Festival of Chains in A 4165. Consequently, the day of the elum at 
Esnunna may have been part of this netherworld cult— particularly since 
Abum was the month of ceremonies for the dead. This may explain the spe- 
cial offering to Inanna of Uruk— another goddess who descended to and 
arose from the netherworld. And this raises the possibility that the term elum, 
instead of deriving from elum "god," may derive from elu "to arise," referring 
to Belat-terraban and Belat-suhner arising from the Netherworld. The or- 
thography e-lu-um, which does not convey the final weak consonant, may be 
a result of "Sumerianizing" the term (e-lu-um-§e in our text). 

The term tirum, which occurs in our tablet in "the day of the tirum," is pre- 
sumably the same term as the month name, which is attested as early as the 
Sargonic period. The term tirum can denote a courtier, a piece of clothing, 
a part of a building, or twisting (AHw 1361). 1 In light, however, of the appar- 
ent netherworld motif during these Esnunna observances, the term tirum in 
our^context may be related to tdru, "to return," (as with lira, tiranu, "twist- 
ing"). The day of the elum followed by the day of tirum may be interpreted 
either as the day of arising from the netherworld followed by the day of the 
return to the netherworld, or as the day of going up (to the mountain, i.e., 
the netherworld) followed by the return to the land of the living. Note that 
at Old Babylonian Sippar the month hin-abi preceded the month Tirum, 
which might indicate a similar concept at Sippar. The tirum observance is at- 
tested at first-millennium B.C. Nippur as a festival of Ea or IStar in the sixth 
(or perhaps seventh) month. 2 

The third special day mentioned in this Esnunna tablet is a special obser- 
vance at the temple of Tigpak. 

It is uncertain whether these three special days correspond to the three 
days for which offerings were provided to Belat-terraban (at the beginning 
of the tablet), or whether these were special days which occurred after the 
three-day observance for Belat-terraban. 

Lastly, at Esnunna there is a reference to a special day on the 20th or 25th 
of the sixth month, Niqmum (TA 1931-262), when oil was provided for "the 
day the god Quotum is carried away" (U4 d Qu-ri-tum in-kar-ra). 

NEREBTUM 

Part of the calendar from Nerebtum was reconstructed by Greengus on 
the basis of internal evidence, wherein the duration between months was 



1. Gclb (MAD 5 299) suggests the term may be related to (From, a type of plant. 

2. George Topographical Texts, 154 and see p. 267 below. 
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stipulated on tablets. These texts indicate that the months d Dumu-zi and 
Abum occurred consecutively and that the three months d U-gul-la, Kinunum 
and Tamhlrum were also consecutive. The occurrence of an intercalary Kin- 
kum at Ngrcbtum indicated that, as at ESnunna, Kinkumv/as probably the last 
month of the calendar. Difficulties, however, arise in that one text lists the 
months Qerretu, Saharatum, Tamhlrum and Nabrum in order, while another 
lists Saharatum followed by Kinunum. Greengus attempts to resolve this ap- 
parent discrepancy by suggesting that the months in these texts need not be 
totally consecutive; KinUnum should be inserted after Saharatum and that Qer- 
retu and Saharatum -were alternatives for Zibnumand d tJ-gul-la respectively. In 
addition to these months other months attested in tablets from Nerebtum in- 
clude: h 'Mana, ui ma-an-na (=? ili Mana), Magrattum, Maikannum, Niggallum, 
Elunum, Sadduttum, d Mammi, and Kiskissum. 1 As Greengus points out, Saddut- 
tum may not be an actual month name, but rather descriptive, warah Saddut- 
lim, "the month when debts are collected." Perhaps some of these tablets 
were not written at Ngrebtum, thus introducing foreign months. However, 
there are too many months, as well as the aforementioned possibly contra- 
dictory texts, to reconstruct the calendar of Nerebtum with any degree of 
certainty. 

In addition to the months of this Amorite calendar, three tablets from 
Nerebtum record months using the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian cal- 
endar: '^sig^a (Greengus Ishchali 326, ca. 1880-1840 B.C.), 5ti se-kin-ku5 (Green- 
gus hhchali no. 305, Samsuiluna), and ki bara-zag-gar (Greengus Ishchali no. 
314, Samsuiluna). 

The only reference to a festival at Nerebtum occurs in two tablets which 
state: ana nabri, "(repayment) at the time of the nabru festival." 

SADUPPUM 

As at Nerebtum, there are far in excess of twelve months from tablets ex- 
cavated at the site. These months include Abum, Elunum, Kinkum, Kinunum, 
Kiskissum, Magrattum, MammUum, Nabrum, Niggallim, Niqmum, Qerretu, Sahara- 
turn, Sadduttum, Tamhlrum, !ti d lJ-gul-Ia, and Zibnum. 3 As noted by Greengus, 
YOS 14 41 states that from Zibnum to Tamhirum was four months, just as at 



1 . For references see Greengus, op. cit., 226; for ili Mana at NErebtum note Greengus Ishchali 98. 
For the possible relationship between the orthographies lU mo-»>o and ,u ma-an-na see Greengus, 
BiMcs 19, 45. 

2. Sec pp. 394-395 for a discussion of the nabri festival. 

3. Sec Greengus, JAOS 107 (1987), 226-227 with references and M. Ellis, "Old Babylonian Texts 
from Tell Harmal— And Elsewhere?," Studies Sachs. 119ff. Simmons (YOS 14, p. 2) refers to a month 
Summum. However, we have been unable to locale the reference. Note the Alalakh month !a-am-m 
and the partially preserved month at Ugarit yrh !m[ ] (sec p. 377). 
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ESnunna, and IM 51175 indicates that the month Elunum preceded Tam- 
hirum. An intercalary Kinkum indicates that Kinkum, as elsewhere, was prob- 
ably the twelfth month of the year. 

The nabrum festival was celebrated in Saduppum, as noted in a letter to 
Warhum-magir in which Imgur-Sin states: "When you have received and de- 
livered your kipru, have the god brought in for the na&ru-festival." 3 

The festival of Adad, which provided the name for the eleventh month in 
Sippar, is mentioned in a letter to the mayor of Saduppum, Warhum-magir: 
"When the king appointed you mayor, you promised one shekel of silver. But 
since your people have attained equality, you don't pay any attention to us. 
Send us either one shekel of silver or one fattened ram for the festival of 
Adad." 4 However, this letter does not indicate that the festival was observed 
in Saduppum, but rather that it was observed in the city of the senders 
(Tamhiri-e5...ti and BelSunu), who were royal officials. Another letter refers 
to the statue of Adad being taken to his sacred precinct (hamrum): "On the 
first auspicious day, which is the 16th, which is three days from now, Adad 
will leave for (his) sacred precinct. As soon as you hear my tablet, send me 
confirmation that you did not allow him to depart." 5 However, it is. unclear 
whether this journey of Adad in any way relates to an annual festival of Adad. 

The festival of TiSpak is mentioned in a letter from Mar-IJtar to Nanna- 
mansum (translation tentative) : "(Today is) the kinkum, the festival of Tispak 
(ki-in'-kum i-si-in d Tis"pak)\ The bearer (of this tablet) is the (actual) writer of 
the tablet. In the morning the chief /atowmu-official brought it to me." 6 The 
content of the letter, which vaguely mentions an embarrassing matter, seems 
to have no relation to the celebration of the festival. 

TELL RIMAH, CHAGAR BAZAR, and SUBAT-ENLIL 

Evidence for the reconstruction of the calendars at Tell Rimah, Chagar- 
Bazar and Subat-Enlil (Tell Leillan) 7 indicates a great likelihood that the 
same calendar was in use at all three sites. 



1. Simmons.JCS 14 (1960), 29 reads Si-ma-nim instead of Zi-ib!-nim as Greengus reads. 

2. Greengus, op. cit., 226-227. 

3. Sumer 14 (1958), 23 no. 7 (translation CAD K 400 sub kipru). 

4. Sumer 14 (1958), 38 no. 17. 

5. Suiwrl4(1958),44no. 22. 

6. Sumer 14 (1958), 47 n. 25. Goetie read ki-sik-kum ("funerary offering"); whereas CAD K 387 
reads ki-in!-kum. 

7. The calendar at Subat-Enlil/Sabnc was first attested in the correspondence of SamSi-Adad 
from Marl. Since then the excavations at Tell Leillan, which can now be identified as Subat-Enlil, 
have yielded hundreds of economic documents using this calendar. 
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Months mentioned in Tell Rimah tablets include Se-kin-ku5, Abum, 
Ajarum, d Dumu-zi, Kinunum, Magranum, Mammltum, Nabrum, Mana, Niqmum, 
and Tamhlrum, a total of less than twelve months. The following months are 
attested at Chagar Bazar: Abum, Ajarum, d Dumu-zi, Kinunum, Magranum, 
Mammltum, Mana, Nabrum, Niqmum, Tamhlrum, Tirum and Se-kin-ku5. 

From an archive of tablets from Tell Rimah dating to the Middle Assyrian 
period, one text recording a loan of silver employs the second month of the 
Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar: it! gU4 {Iraq 30, Tell Rimah no. 
3031). From the content and style of writing it is clear that this is not a for- 
eign tablet somehow deposited with Middle-Assyrian texts, but rather an in- 
digenous tablet. 

At Chagar-Bazar the months Mana and Ajarum are known to be consecu- 
tive (Loretz Chagar Bazar 994) . One text from Tell Rimah (OBT Tell Rimah 
178) states that the span from Mammltum to ili se-kin-ku5 was four months. 
Another text from Tell Rimah (OBT Tell Rimah 213) records an intercalary 
ki se-kin-ku5, raising the possibility that Se-kin-kus was the twelfth month. 2 
All twelve months are attested in the economic documents from Subat-Enlil. 
Charpin noted several groups of consecutive months. According to Tell 
Rimah texts the months Niqmum, Kinunum, Tamhlrum, Nabrum and Mam- 
mltum occurred consecutively and 5e-kin-ku5 occurred three months after 
Mammltum. 4 Texts from Mari containing correspondence from Sam5i-Adad 
identified the months d Dumu-zi, Abum and Tirum as consecutive and the 
months Mana and Ajarum as consecutive. Gallery, in her reconstruction of 
the Tell Rimah calendar, noted that the months Niqmum, Kinunum, 
Tamhlrum, and Mammltum at Tell Rimah all occurred on tablets with warki 
eponyms, indicating that these months probably occurred at the beginning 
of the eponymous year. 5 And Larsen comparing the correlation between the 
native Mari calendar (whose order can be established) and the calendar 
used in the correspondence of Samsl-Adad during the eponymy of Tab-silli- 
AiSur, examining those months on tablets with warki year notation, notes 
that the months Tamhlrum and Mammltum most probably occurred at the be- 
ginning of the eponymous year and should occur in the range of months six 



1 . Sec Grccngus, op. at., 223 for references. 

2. Noted by R. Gallcry.JNES 40 (1981). 346. There is also a reference to ili DIRI UD. The UD could 
have resulted from a confusion with the following UD specifying the number of the day. (It is unlikely 
that this reflects a variant for the eleventh month ud-duru 5 .) Grccngus suggests UD might be for-ga, 
thus diri-ga. 

3. Farouk Ismail, AUbobyUmischt Wirtschaflsurkundm aus Tell Ltilan (Syrim), diss. Tubingen (1991) 
and Claudine-Adricnne Vinccntc, dissertation, Yale University, 1990. The monthly festival of Sarnas 
on the 20th of the month is attested at Subat-Enlil (Ismail no. 26: a-na S1ZKUR.RE i-nu-ma ijr-r« [' '5e- 
kin-ku 5 ]) as at other sites (sec CAD E 368 sub eirS mng. b). 

4. MARI4(1985),244fr. 

5. JNES 40 (1981), 346-347. 
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through nine of the Mari calendar, whose sixth month, !ti d IGI.KUR, corre- 
sponded to the first month of the eponymous calendar that year. 1 

The calendar put forth by Charpin is in harmony with the observations 
of Gallery and Larsen: 

i. §e-kin-ku5 2 

ii. Magranum 

iii. d Dumu-zi 

iv. Abum 

v. Tirum 

vi. Niqmum 

vii. Kinunum 

viii. Tamhlrum 

ix. Nabrum 

x. Mammltum 

xi. Mana 

xii. Ajarum 

Further supporting evidence for this order is found in a tablet from Mari 
which is dated to the month Mana (not a month of the Mari calendar) and 
mentions the festival of Dirltum, a festival otherwise attested in the month 
Kiskissum, the eleventh month at Mari. s Finally, a recently excavated tablet 
from Subat-Enlil contains nine of the months in order and fully supports 
Charpin's reconstruction of the calendar. 4 

A festival of the netherworld was observed at Subat-Enlil in the middle of 
the fourth month, Abum, a time when other sites celebrated some form of a 
festival for the dead. According to one text there were special observances to 
Belet-apim and Nergal on the 14th of the month: i-nu-ma a-na d NIN-a-£i u 
d Ne-erin-gal LUGAL iq-qu-qu. 5 

One text from Subat-Enlil records oil for the royal offerings on the 3rd of 
Nabru: i-nu-ma ha-ma-an-du-ni. 

An apparently unique aspect of the festival scheduling at Tel! Rimah was 
the observance of the elunum festival during the 15th day of the ninth month 
Nabru: a-na UD.15.KAM Ut Na-ab-ri-i e-lu-un-nam e-ep-pe-et "On the 15th day of 
the month Nabru I shall perform the elunum celebration" (OBT Tell Rimah 

1. "Unusual Eponymy-Datings from Mari and Assyria," RA 68 (1974), 16ff. 

2. Charpin, op. at., interpreted Xe-kin-kug as a logogram for Addaru. However, such an equation 
at this early period is unwarranted. 

3. 12124, D. Charpin, MARI 3. 94 no. 73. 

4. Report on the excavations at Tell Leillan presented by M. Van De Mieroop at the meeting of 
the American Oriental Society, 1992. 

5. Ismail, op. at., no. 65. For the possible significance of this entry for our understanding of the 
festival and term Ab/pum, see pp. 259-261. 

6. Ismail, op. at., no. 128. Note a somewhat similar sounding Nuzi month Ijamannum (HSS 15 56:23). 
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64) . At Ur the elunum festival occurred in the second and possibly the sixth 
months. At Subat-Enlil the elunum festival was celebrated in the eighth and 
tenth months. A Subat-Enlil document dating to the 2nd day of the month 
Tamhlrum of the eponymy of I5me-AN states: "king's drink at night when he 
leaves the house of [the goddess]; total 24 containers of wine which were 
used up (iggamru) for the e-lu-un-ni festival" (Ismail no. 30). There is a re- 
ceipt for delivery to the E.UZU on the 11th of Tamhlrum in the eponymy of 
Amer-Is'tar i-nu-ma e-lu-un-ni (Ismail no. 127). During the eponymy of {Jabil- 
kinu, however, deliveries of rings, vases, silver palm leaves(?), garments, fine 
oil, wine, fish, oxen, sheep, and goats for the elunum observance are attested 
from the 14th to 17th of the tenth month, Mammitum} 

The Brazier Festival (kinunum) was celebrated at Tell Rimah: "You person- 
ally are to receive (?) what they bring to you during the kinunum (festival)" 
(OBT Tell Rimah 100) . 2 And another reference to this festival reveals that 
the nabru ritual, which may have been a rite involving the reading of omens 
to foretell the coming year, 3 occurred during the kinunum observance: "On 
the 20+[x]th day of this month, for the occasion of the nafrrum-rite of the 
kinunum (festival)" (OBT Tell Rimah 110). At Subat-Enlil the nabru ritual is 
attested on the 6th of the tenth month, Mammitum. Thus, noting that this 
rite occurs in two months other than the month Nabru, it would appear likely 
that this ritual was performed throughout the winter in order to detect any 
changes to the previous month's predictions. Perhaps this nabru ritual had 
originally been confined to one month, thus the naming of a month Nabru. 
However, the importance of predicting the future — with an assumed ability 
to alter that future through ritual acts — may have led to several nabru rites in 
order to reinterpret the omens throughout the winter. 

A third possible festival at Tell Rimah may have been called Ag-te-en-zi-im, 
although the term EZEM does not occur: "You wrote to me saying: "I shall in- 
vite you to the spring (celebrations?) at the AHtoizimr[festival?] (a-na di-Ii-im 
i-na A\}-te-en-zi-im) . Let me set foot upon the land of life in good health and 
then let us ... the day of the AHterczim-festival in good health." 4 

Ritual references in economic texts from Chagar Bazar have been ana- 
lyzed by Gadd. 5 A (ritual of) purification (tebibtum) is mentioned in five texts 
as occurring in Ajarum, two on the 6th of the month and one on the 4th, the 
other two recording no specific day in the month. Another is dated to the 



1. Vinccntc nos. 57 (14th), 62 (Mth; duplicate of no. 57), 70 (15th), 133 (16th), 109 (17th). 

2. For a discussion of the kinUnu festival, sec pp. 392-394. 

3. See pp. 394-395 for the natrrim festival. 

4. Translation OBT Tell Rimah 123. 

5. "Tablets from Chagar Bazar and Tell Brak, 1937-1938," Iraq 7 (1940), 26-28. Gadd suggests that 
the phrase NE-fo-ri-im may refer to a festival. However, see CAD N/2 341 for nuparu/neparu as a 
"workhouse" or "crgastcrion." 
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last day of Mana, the month preceding Ajaru and thus the same occasion as 
on the other tablets. The final occurrence is dated to the 11th of Magranum. 
It is unclear then whether this was a semi-annual festival or a monthly occur- 
rence. Gadd concludes: "That it was a high occasion is shown by the contri- 
bution of the prince Iasmah-Adad, and even more strikingly by the 'subscrip- 
tions' of no less than 2,770 people." The ritual included the iugunu and 
sakkuSaku offerings. Another text (984) records a cow being slaughtered at 
the temple of SamaS on an occasion involving a throne. But whether this ob- 
servance was celebrated annually or more often cannot be ascertained. 

Also at Subat-Enlil there are references to special events: "honey for the 
royal table at the time of the geese" (i-nu-ma kur-ki-i™ ien ) 1 in the eleventh 
and twelfth months and "when the zahan-fish were presented" (i-nu-ma za-ha- 
on ku 6 it-te-er-fu) in the tenth month. 2 However, these texts may refer to sea- 
sonal delicacies and not to cultic festivals. 



The Months 



There is a core of nineteen months that reoccur throughout the Amorite 
calendars: 3 

Ab/pum 

The earliest references to the Ab/pum festival are from Sumerian texts of 
the Ur III period. An Ur document detailing an allotment of oxen for cere- 
monies comprising the funerary offerings for the deceased Ur-Nammu men- 
tions the ab/pum observance as part of the cultic activities (UET 3 244 [no 
month]): "2 oxen: provisions for the abum (observance); 1 ox: provisions for 
the festival of Ninazu; 1 ox: provisions for the festival of AN.HUL; (all these 
are) the provisions for the funerary offerings (ki-a-nag) for Ur-Nammu." An- 
other undated Ur text refers to beer, various grains, and sweet-smelling fra- 
grances for the abum ceremony of the ki-a-nag on the 5th of the month (UET 
3 1015). An Ur III reference to the abum festival from a tablet dated to S35 
(no month) (MVN lip. 38) includes 8 sheep as provisions for the abum (ni- 
dabs-a-bu-um-ma.) and 3 sheep as additional (supplies) (dah-hu-a-6u-um-ma). 



1. Vincentc no. 124 (19lh Ajarum), no. 137 (25th Mana). 

2. Vincentc no. 134 (23rd Mammitum). 

3. Many tablets include the phrase ina warah Saddutlim, "in the month of debt collection" (CAD 
S 47; Grccngus, op. tit. 219 with references), probably designating an event rather than being the 
actual name of a month in the calendar. This is supported by the many occurrences of ina laddultim 
without the month determinative. 
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The orthography o-BU-mot does not enable us to determine whether the 
month was Abum or Apum. The month name a-pa-um attested as the fourth 
month of an unidentified calendar (5R pi. 43) may be an orthography for 
our month. At Emar the month in which the ab/pum observance was held was 
written a-ba-i or a-bi-/}e/KAM. There are several references to a term ab/pum 
which may be related to the Ab/pum festival: 1 

>■ In two Assyrian rituals the apu {a-fi) was the conduit to the dead 
wherein the offering meal was placed: "he will go and collect the 
blood in the apu, pour honey and oil into the apu" (KAR 146 r. i); 
"(the king) presents food to the spirits of the dead, (the singer) re- 
moves (the meal from the table), places it in the apu, he pours hon- 
ey, oil, beer, and wine over it, the singer fills the apu, the king puts 
his foot over the apu, kisses [the ground?]" (KAR. 146 r. ii). 
>- According to a text from Subat-Enlil there were special observances 
to Belet-apim and Nergal on the 14th of the month Abum: i-nu-ma a- 
na d Nin-a-p{ ii d Ne-erin-gal LUGAL iq-qu-qu} Subat-Enlil/Sehna was 
the capital of an area called mat apim, 5 whose goddess was Belet- 
apim. Belet-apim might have been considered another form of the 
queen of the netherworld, Nergal's spouse, EreSkigal. This may have 
derived from a play upon the name of the locality referred to as mat 
apim and the a&//wm-festival. The wordplay and the identification of 
Belet-apim with EreSkigal may have been based upon a perceived 
parallel construction of the names of the two goddesses, i.e., ab/pum 
paralleled ki-gal. The term ki-gal connoted both a raised area for cul- 
tic purposes and the netherworld. 



1 Langdon Mtnohgi* assumed that the month Abum/Apum was named for an aspect of the 
festival during that month which involved cultic activities for the spirits of the dead. He therefore 
suggested that the month was named apu/abu, "firewood," which alluded to the kindling of firewood 
to guide the deceased from the darkness of the netherworld. Neither the CAD nor AHw attempts to 
associate the month name Abum/Apum with abum "father," a/mm "canebrake" or apum "hole." 

2. Ismail, op. eit., no. 65. 

3. j. Eidcm, Marchands, Diplomat*, elEmpereurs, 195: "Since Leilan ... was the capiul of an area 
called mat Apim, and there is no extant evidence for a town Apum ..."; D. Charpin, "Subat-Enhl ct 
le pays d'Apum," MARI 5 (1987), 140: "Dans la mesure ou il apparait qu'Apum est un nom de pays, 
eclui dont Subat-Enlil/Scbna fitait la capitale." 

4. For a discussion of Kl.CAL as denoting a burial mound, sec A. Westenholz, "berHtum, *">*"«. 
and Old Akkadian Kl.CAL: Burial of Dead Enemies in Ancient Mesopotamia," AfO 23 (1970), 
wherein Westenholz cites BE I 120 iii 1-4 (a Naram-Sin inscription): "(Naram-Sin) brought about 
[the defeat of the enemy] and heaped up a Kl.CAL [over them]." This concept of a mound covering 
the entrance to the netherworld is evident in the terms IG1.KUR and ICI.KUR.ZA (CAD E 308) 
denoting the netherworld. Note that 1CI.KUR can be pronounced /halib/. bib being a West SemiUc 
word for "hill." For names for the underworld, see A. Tsukimoto, Untersuchungen mr Totenpflege 
(kispum) im alien Mesopotamia AOAT Band 216, 6-11; J. Bottero, "La mylhologie de la Mort en 
Misopotamie ancienne," Mesopotamia 8 (Copenhagen, 1980), 30; Bottero Mesopotamia, 274. 



>■ An Emar ritual text for the month *Abu records the giving of offer- 
ings on the 27th of the month a-napa-ni a-bi-i la E d KUR, a-na a-bi Sa 
E "■A-l&l, a-na a-bi-i Sa E ihk-li. 

>■ An Old Babylonian text from Sippar (YOS 12 345), dated to the fifth 
month, records: 3 slla a-na tf-ir-pi-tim i-na e-ri-ib a-bi "3 liters of por- 
ridge at the entrance to the a-bi." 

>• Concerning the meaning of the Assyrian month Ab/p iarrani, CAD 
states: "Since the first element is consistently written ab in the 0[ld] 
A[ssyrian] refs., it is unlikely that the month name is composed with 
abu, "father"; the fact that no writings with AD are found in the M [id- 
die] A[ssyrian] texts supports this interpretation." 1 Possibly the ele- 
ment ab/p in the Assyrian month name may be related to ab/pum as 
in the month and festival name. If true, this month name refers to a 
yearly observance for the deceased Assyrian kings. 

The ab/pum was probably a mound placed over a supposed passage to the 
netherworld through which the dead could return to the land of the living 
and through which the living could provide for the dead. 2 The term ab/pum 
may not necessarily have referred to actual burial mounds, but perhaps just 
to a mound (perhaps one per temple as at Emar) constructed not for the 
purpose of covering the dead, but only as a conduit to the netherworld, i.e., 
no bodies may have been buried there. Obviously, even if no bodies were 
buried under the ab/pum, the concept surely evolved from the burial mound 
of dirt and/or rocks which covered the hole in which the deceased was in- 
terred. The occurrence of an ab/pu in a temple may be somewhat analogous 
to the Sacred Mound (dug-ku) at Nippur and other cities, which may also 
have covered a passageway to the netherworld. Both the Sacred Mound fes- 
tival of Nippur and the Abu at Emar were on the 27th of their respective 
months, just before the disappearance of the moon — a time of ill omens, 
when the spirits of the dead may have been most active. 



1. CAD A/1 2subo6iarr5n?.J. Lewy, ArOr 11 (1939) had accepted oft as meaning "father," while 
rejecting SarrSni as "kings" in the OA period, preferring to relate Iarrani to Srn, "fertility," thus the 
month of the "father of fertility." 

2. For a similar concept cf. W.G. Lambert, "The Theology of Death," Death in Mesopotamia, 
Mesopotamia 8, B. Alster, ed. (Copenhagen, 1980), 61: "The town Encgi is first described [in the 
Temple Hymns] as "big pipe, pipe of EreSkigal's underworld", where the "pipe" is the clay tube down 
which offerings to the dead of a liquid kind were poured." 

Complicating the interpretation of the term abum in the festival and month name is the recent 
publication of a Drehem tablet which raises the possibility that the month name was Apum, from 
apum "canebrake." There is a Drehem reference to the ezem-gij-gi, "the festival of the canebrake," 
on the 1st day of the fourth month (MVN 15 352 [SS2 iv 1]): "1 grain-fed ox for Enlil and I grain- 
fed cow for Suzianna ... provisions for the Festival of the Canebrake." (The references to Enlil and 
Suzianna suggests that Nippur may have been the site of the observance.) Thus a Festival of the 
Canebrake was observed during the same month which other cities have called Abum/Apum, a term 
for which a translation "canebrake" is possible. 
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Ajarum 

For a discussion of the meaning of the month name ajaru, probably mean- 
ing "donkey," see our discussion of the second month of the Standard Meso- 
potamian calendar. 

d Dumu-zi 

Although the actual pronunciation of the month name written d Dumu-zi 
is not preserved at many of the si|es, at Nuzi the month was pronounced 
Tamuzu according to the orthography in SMN 2212: ta-mu-u-zi and ta-mu-u[zr 

There is one Old Assyrian tablet which, within the body of the text, uses 
the month ili dDumu-zi. 1 Unfortunately the month name in the date formula 
at the close of the tablet is not preserved. According to Donbaz: "the metrol- 
ogy is according to the Old Assyrian type and the presence of a Umu shows 
that it was written in Assyrian territory." 

During the fifth month (ne-IZI-gar/ Isin-abi) at Old Babylonian Sippar there 
is a reference to the um kimlt d Dumu-zi "the day of the captivity of Dumuzi" 
(YOS 12 427). During the first millennium B.C. this tradition continued, two 
texts referring to the entire month as the time of Dumuzi's captivity. It is 
surprising that this cult of Dumuzi did not occur in the fourth month at Sip- 
par, which in the native Sippar calendar was '" d Dumu-zi. Dumuzi was, fur- 
ther south, the name of the sixth month in Ur III LagaS and the twelfth 
month in Ur III Umma. Greengus suggests it may have been the third month 
at Chagar Bazar and Nerebtum. 

The Sumerians composed many works based upon a central Dumuzi 
myth, adding episodes or changing events. But the core of the narrative told 
of a Dumuzi who made merry while his ambitious and powerful wife Inanna 
was held captive by her sister, EreSkigal, in the netherworld. Inanna, released 
on condition she provide a substitute, saw her husband Dumuzi partying in 
her absence and, enraged, she instructed the demons to seize her unlucky 
spouse and drag him to the netherworld in her stead. A favorite theme of the 
poets was Dumuzi's futile attempts to evade the demons of the netherworld, 
who finally bound him and dragged him away. According to one account, 
however, his loyal sister, Gestinanna, agreed to share her brother's fate, the 
two of them alternating in the netherworld for six months each, a concept 
which, as Jacobsen notes, was to a large degree based upon the alternation 



l.V. Donbaz, "Four Old Assyrian Tablets from the City of A55ur," JCS 26 (1974). 81ff., 
A.1574=Ass.l8799. 

2. See CAD K 373 sub kimltu and sec pp. 315ff. 
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of the barley and wine-growing seasons, (Dumuzi embodied the grain, GeS- 
tinanna the vine). 1 

The god Dumuzi evolved into the most complicated, multi-faceted deity 
in the Mesopotamian pantheon, becoming a syncretic figure embodying, as 
Jacobsen observes, the power behind the date-palm (Amausumgalanna), the 
power in the milk (Dumuzi the shepherd), and the power of the life-giving 
waters entering the trees as sap (Damu). 2 

Dumuzi/Tammuz was the power in the barley seeds planted in the fall, 
which ultimately would manifest itself in the bountiful harvest of the spring. 
Thus from autumn through the first months of spring, Dumuzi— the grain- 
was growing and prospering. Yet by summer, the fourth month, the grain 
had been cut down and only the stubble remained— Dumuzi was spent. Thus 
the summer was the occasion to mourn for the dead Dumuzi, for the power 
in the seeds and grain which was no more. Jacobsen observes "His [Dumuzi's] 
death, accordingly, is when the grain is cut at harvest and then brewed into 
beer which goes into storage underground: that is to say, into the nether- 
world." 3 The theme of the death of the god embodying the power of the 
grain at this time of year is also prevalent at Ugarit, as described in the myth 
ofBa'al. 4 

The kings of Ur identified themselves with Dumuzi the shepherd, for, as 
the metaphor repeated throughout their inscriptions and prayers reminds 
us, they were the shepherds of their people. So too there was a strong bond 
between Ur and the traditions of Uruk, where Dumuzi in ancient times sup- 
posedly reigned as king. And this identification persisted after the ruler's 
death — the dead king was Dumuzi, who had been carried away by the de- 
mons. In fact the composition "Inanna and Bilulu," which relates a totally 
different scenario surrounding the death of Dumuzi, may have been com- 
missioned by Sulgi to mythologize his father Ur-Nammu's tragic death while 
away on a campaign. 5 It seemed natural that festivals for the deceased Dumu- 
zi should have evolved into festivals for deceased kings. 

Elunum 

Both the CAD and AHw relate the month and festival name Elunum to the 
month name Elulu. Edzard, Tell ed-Der, notes that the seventh Sippar month 
itl Elulu should be distinguished from the month designation ITI elunim, "the 



1. Jacobsen Treasures, 62. 

2. Jacobsen Tammuz, 82ff. 

3. Jacobsen Treasures, 62. 

4. J. C. deMoor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba'lu, AOAT 16. 

5. See Jacobsen Tammuz, 52ff. "The Myth oflnanna and Bilulu" and note M.E. Cohen ErSemma. 
72 n. 207 for a note on our interpretation of the composition. 
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month of the elunum festival," at Sippar on the basis of his text no. 117 which 
contains separate entries for the months ITI e-lu-ni-im and ITI e-lu-li. The 
meaning of the name elunum is unclear. See our discussion of the Old Baby- 
lonian festivals at Ur for the elunum festival, which occurred in the second 
month at Ur and Sippar, as well as perhaps the sixth month at Ur. At Tell 
Rimah, where there was no month Elunum, the elunum festival occurred in 
the month Nabru, whereas at Esnunna, Nerebtum and Saduppum the elunum 
festival occurred presumably in the month bearing the same name. 

Kirikum 

The month name Kinkum may be a Semitized form of Sumerian (Se)-kin- 
ku 5 . Note that at Ishan Mizyad the month is written kin-ku^-u[m?] . For fur- 
ther discussion of the relationship of these month names, see p. 122. The 
Kinkum festival of the god TiSpak (Sumer 14 49 no. 25:4: kinkum isin d TiSpak) 
may well have been a harvest feast. An Old Babylonian Mari text which lists 
rituals spanning several months, beginning with the twelfth month, refers to 
a "day of the gi-im-ki-im" which Birot suggests might be related to the kinkum- 
festival: "on the day when ... the ... are performed (?), one donkey will be 
killed." 2 

Kinunum 

Three pre-Sargonic calendars contain months referring to the kindling of 
fires: ui ne-gir x (UM) at Ur, ui ne-IZI-gar at Nippur, and ui gU4-ra-IZI-mu-mu at 
LagaS. The Nippur and LagaS months occurred in the summer or spring; the 
Ur month cannot be seasonally positioned. The Brazier Festival {kinunu), a 
winter observance probably based upon the need to combat the cold and 
early darkness, is attested as occurring in the seventh month in the Old Baby- 
lonian period at Mari, Esnunna, and Tell Rimah and in the ninth month at 
Nuzi. Thus it is quite possible that the eighth Ebla month '''NE.GARis named 
for the observance of a festival similar in nature to the Brazier festival — per- 
haps this Ebla month was actually pronounced Kinunu. The orthography 
NE.GAR may have been read ne-gar, being parallel to the Old Sumerian Ur 
month '''ne-gir^UM), meaning "brazier," rather than reading izi-gar, "to 
light a fire." Note the entry: 2 8 i5 pe§ NE-gar lugal ("2 fig trees for the bmzier(f) 
of the king") on a pre-Sargonic tablet from Mari dating to the sixth month. 



1 . Edzard Tell ed-Dir, 141f. and see pp. 397-399 for further discussion of the elunum. 

2. M. Birot, "Fragment dc ritucl dc Mari relatif au *«£um, " CRRA 26, 142: urn gimkim qirsii 
Ulakkanu 1 ANSE iddak. 

3. D. Charpin, Tablcttcs prfisargoniqucs dc Mari," MARI 5 (1987), 79 no. 19. 



There is a reference to the "day" or "time" (UD) of the NE.GAR observance in 
an Ebla text. 

As noted by Gelb, the earliest reference to a month or festival called kinu- 
nu ("brazier") is probably the personal name Gi/Ki-nu-na, "(born in the 
month) Kinunum" or "(born during) the «n«nwm(-festival)," attested in Ur 
III documents. 2 However, among the documents from the Sumerian cities 
during this period there are no references to an actual kinunu festival. From 
the Old Babylonian period on, when the documentation from many of the 
more northerly sites becomes plentiful, there are references to a month and 
festival kinUnu. Kinunum, the "festival of the brazier," provided the name for 
the ninth month at Nuzi, and the seventh month at Mari, Esnunna and Tell 
Rimah. 

For a full discussion of the kinQnum festival, see pp. 392-394. 
Kiskissum 

This month is also the eleventh month at Mari. 3 

Magrattum/Magranum 

The month of the "threshing floor." 

Mammitum/ d Mammi 

The month of the goddess Mammi. For a discussion of the relationship of 
the names of Nergal's spouse: Mamma, Mammi, and Mammitum, see W.G. 
Lambert, BiOr 30 (1973), 357 with references to previous discussions. 

Mana 

Note the Sargonic name Su-Ma-na, perhaps referring to one born in the 
month Mana.* 



1. Pettinato Archives, 257. 

2. MAD 3 148; some references are YDS 4 254, PDT 1 216, PDT 2 nos. 903 and 1333. 

S. For a possibly similar Akkadian construction note the word kakkakkabu in the Akkadian 
composition "Sargon. King of Battle" line 61 (translation Foster Before the Muses. 103): "(But) many 
stars (kakkakkabu) came out and were set towards the enemy," about which Foster {Before the Muses. 
105) suggests: "perhaps an intentional reduplication to indicate a large number, otherwise a 
dittography." For another duplicated form note the hymn "The Terrors or Nergal" 19: "Valorous 
courier, fleet of Toot (birbirki)' about which Foster states: "called for by the meter, may be a 
reduplicated form for emphatic effect, not dittography." 

4. Roberts Pantheon. 45. For the possible relationship between the orthographies '""mo-no and 
"W-an-na see Crecngus, BiMcs 19, 45. 
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Nabrum 

The month of the nabru festival. For a discussion of the nabru festival, see 
pp. 394-395. 

Niggallum 

The month of the "sickle." The reading is established based on the vari- 
ants hi Ni-ga-lim and ^Ni-ga-lO The Sumerian equivalent is urudugiN an d 
urudusu jj N . however, neither Sumerian term is attested in place of the 
Akkadian when designating the month name. The month of the "sickle" de- 
notes the harvest time and Greengus suggests that the month U, SE.KIN.KU5 at 
Tell Rimah may, in fact, be Niggallum, proposing an unattested equivalency 
*Se-kin-ku 5 = niggallum.' 2 Both CAD N/2 214 and AHW 792b relate the Alalakh 
month m-qa-UU to niggallum, "sickle." However, the occurrence of the or- 
thography li-iq-qa-Se at Alalakh raises the possibility that NI-^a-LIM at Alalakh 
is to be read U-qa-Si (perhaps related to IqS, "late planting," as in the Gezer 
calendar). At Ugarit a month n^and at Emar Niqalu are attested. 

Niqmum 

For West Semitic niqmu "revenge," see CAD N/2 251 sub niqmu B. 

Qetretu 

The month of "the banquet" occurs at Nerebtum and Saduppum. 

Saharatum 

Note M. Ellis, JCS 31 (1979), 46 for '^sa-ba, which Ellis suggests may be 
hypocoristic for iti Saf}araium (which has an attested orthography Sb-ba-ra-tum 
[CAD S 36]). CAD S 38 sub sabaru does not relate the month name Sahara- 
turn to the verb sabaru. However, noting the term sabarume, "evening," liter- 
ally "turning of the day," and the use of sabaru as indicating temporal points 
in the day, 3 perhaps the month name Saharatum denoted a month which 
marked a major change in the year, the month of "the turning (of the year) ," 
thus the seventh month of the year (cf. fqufat haiiana [Exodus 34:22]). 

Tamhlrum 

The month of the "(am/fzru-offering." 



1. For references sec CAD N/2 213. 

2. Greengus, op. tit., 225. 

3. Sec CAD S 36 sub jaJSr Cms. 
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Tirum 



For a possible interpretation of this month name, which occurs as early as 
the Sargonic period, see our discussion above of the calendar at ESnunna. 
AHw 1344 suggests that the month name Teritum, which is attested in the 
Hana region, may be related to the month name Tirum. 

d U-gul-la 

d tT-gul-la was the wife of Tispak and thus it is quite Fitting that this month 
occur in Nerebtum and Saduppum wherein the kinkum festival to her spouse 
TiSpak was observed. For d tJ-gul-la as the spouse of Tispak, note AN = Anum 
V 273-276: 

d Tispak SU 

d U-kuI-la SU 

d U-gu-la SU 
[2 dam]- d Ti3pak-ke 4 

Zibnum 

According to the CAD (Z 104): "the word [zibnum] possibly refers to a 
fenced-in seasonal encampment for the purpose of pasturing cattle, as well 
as to the month in which settling in such encampments was important." 



Other Festivals 



The Agusaya hymn to IStar alludes to a whirling dance (gutou) performed as 
part of a festival to commemorate the encounter of Saltu with IStar. Foster 
(Before the Muses, 87 n. 1) notes: "though this seems to be an etiology for a 
holiday accompanied by dancing, the passage is obscure" (translation Foster, 
p. 82): 

Ea made ready to speak and said to Agushaya, hero of the gods: 

"As soon as you said it, then I certainly did it. 

"You cheer(?) me and cause delight at your having done with it. 

"The reason Saltu was made and created is 

"That, people of future days might know about us. 

"Let it be yearly, 

"Let a whirling dance take place in the ... of the year. 

"Look about at all the peoplel 

"Let them daijce in the street, 

"Hear their clamorl 

"See for yourself the intelligent things they do, 

"Learn (now) their motivation." 
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During the Old Babylonian the term namritu is either the name of a spe- 
cific festival in cities such as Isin and Kisurra, or is a generic term for "festi- 
val." 1 Two Kisurra texts mention catde and grain for namfitum. One letter 
refers to Gula attending the namfitum at Isin, another to the namfitum of 
Marduk. An Old Babylonian Mari tablet contains the entry ' ltt ffi-bir$-tim na- 
am-ri, which Boyer and the CAD have interpreted as being a form of the 
month name. 2 However, the implication of the term namru in regard to the 
meaning of the month name fjibirtum is unclear. Perhaps this reference is 
related to the above usage of namfxlum? 



1 . For references see CAD N/1 239 sub namntu. 

2. Boycr, ARMT 8 no. 25; CAD N/1 242. 

3. There Is an Old Babylonian reference from Sippar (Van Lerberghe and Voet Sipparno. 32) to 
the term na-abra-tum: "From the 4th month, the 9th day until the 8th month, the sixth day ... each 
time 6 quarts or beer, registered in 1 note. After that 5 "festival" days [u 4 -mi na-ab-nx-tum) and 2 
"deductible" days [u<-mi u,-g(d-da] have been deducted." Van Lerberghe and Voet {ibid., 50) suggest 
that this unusual term na-ab-ra-tum may be related to nomrl/um "festival (?)," rather than to the nabrO- 
festival. 
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Sippar 



Sippar was situated on the border of two calendrical spheres of influence, 
below the span of cities utilizing the Semitic Amorite calendars and north of 
the cities which had constituted the old Sumerian city-states, a region that 
utilized the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar. Perhaps as a result 
of this positioning, Sippar scribes simultaneously utilized two calendrical sys- 
tems in the Old Babylonian period up through the reign of Samsuiluna of 
Babylon (1749-1712 B.C.). One calendar was the Southern-Mesopotamia Sume- 
rian calendar, the other a calendar which was an amalgam of a Nippur/ Sum- 
erian month (Gusisi), a month from the Sargonic period {Ttrum), month 
names from the Amorite calendars (Nabrum, Mammllum, Ajarum and Tamjyir- 
um), unique month names (Sibut Sattim [although note Sibutu/Sibutu at 
Susa], Qati-er$etim, Elulum and hin- d Adad), and months common throughout 
Mesopotamia ( d DUMU.ZI and Isin-abi [although this latter month name is a 
unique form of the common month name Abum]). Both calendrical systems 
are attested on the same Sippar tablet, indicating that there was no clear di- 
vision governing the circumstances which dictated the usage of a particular 
calendar. Beginning in the 22nd year of the reign of Samsuiluna, only the 
Southern-Mesopotamia Sumerian calendar was used by the scribes at Sippar. 
Greengus suggests that the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar 
was introduced into Sippar by the kings of Babylon. 2 Greengus has gathered 
the earliest references to each calendar at Sippar, 3 and although Sumu- 
abum (1894-1881 B.C.) and Sumulael of Babylon (1880-1845 B.C.) were the 
first kings of Babylon known to control Sippar, 4 the Southern-Mesopotamian 
Sumerian calendar is first attested at Sippar during the reign of Sabium 
(1844-1831 B.C.) (CT 8 42a), whereas the native Sippar calendar is attested 
slightly earlier at the time of Immerum and Sumulael. 5 Greengus, however, 



1. E.g. CT 7 pi. 41a: W ««u-K and ili kin- d Inanna and CT 47 29, M el-lu-li and ui du 6 -ku; VAS 9 56: 
""EZEM-o-Kand ,t! apin-dU8-a. 

2. "The Akkadian Calendar at Sippar," JAOS 107 (1987), 211. 

3. Ibidem, 213 n. 16. 

4. Harris Sippar, 1: "his [Sumu^ibum] control over Sippar was at best short-lived and ephemeral 
..." In the 29th year of Sumulael (1838 B.C.) Babylon gained continuous control over Sippar. 

5. PBS 8/2 195 and CT 4 50a. 
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notes that the Southern-Mesopotamian calendar's use at Kish predates 
Sumuabum and therefore "these kingdoms [Kish and Dilbat] appear to have 
taken over the use of the Nippur [=Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian] cal- 
endar independent of any initiatives by the kings of Babylon." 1 The same 
may be true at Sippar. Rather than being imposed by Babylon, the Southern- 
Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar probably moved northward into Sippar 
with the merchants and scribes after Isbi-Erra (2017-1985 B.C.) had imposed 
this calendar over the cities under his control. 

Greengus has reconstructed the order of the months of the Semitic calen- 
dar at Sippar, assuming that the calendar began in the spring with Sibut iat- 
tim. 2 W.G. Lambert advocates a translation "seventh" for the month name 
Sibiitu and suggests that, if indeed the translation "seventh" is correct, then 
the Sippar calendar at some period had commenced in the autumn with 
Eluli as the first month. 3 The concept of a beginning of the year can take 
three forms: (1) the starting point for counting and naming years; (2) the 
start of the fiscal year (i.e., closing year-end accounting and beginning the 
next year's accounting) ; and (3) the start of the religious/agricultural year's 
cycle (which may be entirely psychological unless there is an actual New 
Year's celebration). There is no evidence from Old Babylonian Sippar that 
the naming of years began in the autumn. Moreover, since Sippar main- 
tained the Southern-Mesopotamian calendar as well, which began in the 
spring, it is difficult to imagine a situation in which different year names 
would be used to date the tablet depending upon the calendar used. Nor is 
there year-end accounting during the months Tirum or iti kin- d Inanna, which 
would be the case were Eluli the first month. Lastly, there is no evidence of 
a New Years's festival in either the first or seventh months, Sibut iattim or 
Eluli. However, the month Sibut iattim was the occasion for the initiation of 
a young girl as a naditu, a cloistered woman dedicated to the god pair Samas 
and Aja. 4 This could be understood as intentionally beginning the service of 
a naditu at the beginning of the year. 

Thus the Sippar calendar in the Old Babylonian period probably began 
in the spring. However, the naming of a month as "seventh" (if Lambert is 
correct) raises the possibility that an earlier Sippar calendar may have begun 
in the autumn. However, this month name may have been appropriated from 
another calendar (as with Gusisi) where it was, indeed, the seventh month 
and placed in a different position at Sippar, unrelated to its true meaning. 



1. Op. at., 213 n. 16. 

2. The occurrence of Sibut Sattimm the spring is proved by VAS 9 139 and 140, wherein the tablet 
is dated to the month Sibut Iattim and the envelope to in bara-zag-gar. 

3. NABU 1989/4, 64; D. Charpin, NABU 1987/4, 66 concurs with Lambert's observation. 

4. PBS 8/2 183; edited by R. Harris, "The Naditu Woman," Studies Oppenheim, HOff. 
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In conclusion, by the beginning of the second millennium, both calen- 
dars used at Sippar began in the spring. However, there may well have been 
an earlier (though no longer adhered to) tradition, pre-dating the imposi- 
tion of the Southern-Mesopotamian calendar and the integration of Amorite 
month names {Nabrum, Mammltum, Ajarum and Tamfyirum) , in which the year 
began in the autumn. The month name Sibut iattim (as well as the other 
unique Sippar month names: Qati-ersetim, Elulum and Isin- d Adad) may be ves- 
tiges of this older, third millennium, Sippar tradition. 

The following is the local calendar at Sippar in the Old Babylonian period 
according to Greengus' reconstruction: 



1. 


Sibutum 


ii. 


Gusisi 


iii. 


Qati-ersetim 


IV. 


d DUMU.ZI 


V. 


Isin-abi 


vi. 


Tirum 


vii. 


Elulum 


viii. 


Tamfyirum^ 


ix. 


Nabrum 


. x. 


Mammitum 


xi. 


Isin- d Adad 


xii. 


Ajarum 



Tablets have been unearthed from Tell ed-Der, a small suburb of ancient 
Sippar, containing the following month names: Abu, Bibbulum, d DUMU.ZI, 
Elulum, Elunum, Isin- d Adad, ISnatum, Einunum, Lismum, Nabrum, Sibutum, 
Tirum, and an intercalary month Watrum. 2 Although no intercalary months 
are attested in the native Semitic Sippar calendar, intercalary (or MIN) 
months do occur in those documents using the Southern-Mesopotamian 
Sumerian calendar: bara-zag-gar, kin- d Inanna, and se-kin-kus. 

The months unique to Sippar (and/or Tell ed-Der) are: 

Elulum 

Edzard, Tell ed-Der, notes that this month name should be distinguished 
from the month designation ITI elunim, "the month of the elunum festival," 



1. Greengus is unsure about the eighth month at Sippar, but notes Leemans' suggested 
restoration of VAS 8 81/82:13 as Tdm-bi<i (Leemans SSB II 245 n. 31a). Tambirum occurs as the 
eighth month at Tell ed-Der and Greengus states: "We feel, however, that it is more than likely that 
Sippar and its suburb, Tell ed-Der, shared the same calendar tradition." 

2. Edzard Tell ed-Der, 140. 
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on the basis of his text no. 117 which contains separate entries for the 
months ITI e-lu-ni-im and ITI e-lu-li. 1 

Gusisi 

This month name is a semitized form of the second month of the South- 
em-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar, gU4-si-su/sa. This unusual appropri- 
ation for the Sippar calendar may reflect the celebration of the gusisu- 
celebration at Sippar, a Nippur festival marking the start of preparations for 
seeding. 

Qaft-ersetim 

The month name may mean "demons of the netherworld," (for SU erseti 
see Labat TDP 100 i 6, 220:30) . This interpretation of the month name was 
proposed by Landsberger (LSS 6 1/2, 86), Lewy (ArOr [1939] 11, 43), and 
Langdon, Menologies, 30: "'month of the hand of the earth (netherworld),' 
a name obviously given to one of the winter months as a time of danger from 
demons." Actually, this month is the last month of spring and any relation- 
ship between the season and the month name is not apparent. 

Sibutu/Sibut iattim 

The month name occurs as either ^Sibutu or '^Sibut Sattim. At Nuzi a sim- 
ilar month name occurs, waral} Sabuti or warah, la Sabuti; in Elam a variant Se- 
bu-ti is attested. CAD S 233 states regarding the derivation of the month 
name: The etymology of the word is uncertain; since according to the cal- 
endar in use in Elam, Sibutu is the seventh month, it is possible that the 
month name is to be connected with "seven," ... in spite of the occasional 
spellings with the zi-sign in OB. Whether the OB festival sibut iattim and the 
Nuzi month Sibutu/Sabutu are to be connected with beer-brewing, as suggest- 
ed by Landsberger ... is uncertain." 3 Greengus has placed this month first in 
the Sippar calendar mainly on his assumption that the Sippar calendar be- 
gan in the spring and on the basis of VAS 9 139 (tablet) and VAS 9 140 
(case), dating the tablet to ^Si'-bu-tim, the case to iti bara-zag-gar. As noted 
above, W.G. Lambert accepts the meaning "seventh," and suggests that this 
indicates that Sippar's calendar, at some earlier time, began in the autumn 
(see discussion above) . 



1 . For a discussion of the elunum festival, see pp. 397-399. 

2. For other semitized Nippur month names, see p. 226. 

3. Harris Sippar, 200, following Oppenheim's interpretation, translates this month name as "the 
month of the beer-brewing season." 
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Ism^Adad 

The reading IsinMdad rather than *ezem-dlskur is based on the orthog- 
raphy *I-si.in-<*lM (JCS 11 [1957], 17 CUA 86) and on this basis the fifth 
month is then read Isin-abi. A festival of Adad is also mentioned in a letter 
from Saduppum. 



In addition to these standard Sippar month names, additional names or 
events used to designate certain months are found on several tablets from 
Sippar or Tell ed-Der: 2 

Bibbulum 

Tell ed-Der; warab bibbulim "month of the flood" (Edzard Tell ed-Der no. 
15). Cf. the Mari month name ebirtu "(month of) the overflowing." 

Elunum 

Sippar and Tell ed-Der; the expression ITI e-lu-nim is attested on a tablet 
to stipulate the month when a loan is to be repaid, but the date at the end of 
the document is according to the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calen- 
dar (VAS 8 86). Moreover, this same situation occurs with ITI iadduttim 
which in some instances is missing ITI entirely in the expression i-na ta-du- 
tm i-la-e (VAS 8 1 28) . Thus these are probably not month names, but should 
be translated "in the month of the elunum festival" or "in the month of the 
collection." 

ffumtum 

Sippar; see below. 



1. Sumerli (1958), 38 no. 17. 

2. Greengus, op. cit., 219 n. 49, following Landsberger's observation (LSS 6 1/2, 85), considers 

mY^^M ""w" " Pr ° bably a Sh ° rtened f0rm ° f ^^i *"<> *us the passages VAS 8 
28.8 and 29:8 '"ezem '°ne-IZI-gar would synchronize the two Sippar calendars. However, CAD I 196 
interprets the phrase iti-ezem as merely a generic designation of a festival in the month ^ne-IZI-gar 
m r^M^ , " terpretati ° n ™ * e basis ° f VAS 8 "OS. 47 and 48, wherein the tablet contains 
r 7™ -fldd ' Same type ° f formation as VAS 8 28 and 29 above, but the case omits the 
first m, „«,«. Wzi Based on content and the absence of m in the case, it is clear that m » 
./refers to the month "^DUMU.ZI. Greengus> ^ dt Mg d(ei Qne reference (B£ ^ ^ ^ 

S iP par month: p 6 -a. A month '-gie-a is attested in pre-Sargonic LagaS and note the Mari month 
Uhatum, winch also means "n.ght." However this Sippar reference should probably be read iu sig 4 >- 
a Greengus also lists a month ku-ga under unplaced Sumerian month names. However, the r*o 
references are probably to ,u du 6 -ku-ga, not » '"ku-ga. (CT 33 39:18 should be read '^du^ku-ea 
there being clearly an unusual gap on the copy where the du 6 -sign should be ) ' 
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Kinatum 

Tell ed-Der; perhaps to be associated with the Assyrian month ia kinatim. 

Lismum 

Tell ed-Der; warah lismim "month of the footrace"; probably used to refer 
to an event rather than being the actual name of a month in the calendar. 
The tablet which contains this month name also includes Bibbulum (Edzard 
Tell ed-Der no. 15). 1 

Sadduttum 

Sippar; many tablets refer to the time of repayment of loans as ITI iaddut- 
tim, "the month of collection," (see CAD S 218), for which see our comment 
to elunum above. 

ITI.SUKU.BI 

A Sippar list of harvesters dating to the first year of Ammisaduqa is dated 
ITI SUKU.BI (Van Lerberghe and Voet Sippar p. 78 no. 53). Van Lerberghe 
and Voet suggest that this may not be a month name, but perhaps: "one 
month, their sustenance." (Note the third millennium month at Ebla: 
id SUKU [p. 32]). 



The Festivals 



Several texts from Sippar mention festivals observed throughout the year. 
Harris observes: 

Most references to festivals of Samas are found in cloister records and are 
receipts for the piqittu ( "assignment") which each naditurwomaxi and cloister 
official is required to bring to the Samas temple for festivals. ... The naMtvr 
woman might delegate her obligations to a person to whom she has leased a 
house or field. Thus in almost all the lease contracts of the naditu-vtoifien, 
the lessee, in addition to rent, is responsible for supplying to the naditu the 
piqittu for usually three, but even as many as six festivals of Samas. 

A festival of Samas is mentioned in an Old Babylonian letter from Sippar: 
"There is a festival of Samas [EZEM d UTU], who loves my lord, and you, my 
lord, being occupied, they did not transfer that barley into ..." 3 A festival of 



1. For footraces as part of cultic celebrations, see p. 333. 

2. Harris Sippar, 199. 

3. M. Stol.AbBll 123. 



I 
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Samas may perhaps be referenced in another passage: "PN owes Samas x .... 
(■and?) a sun disk worth one-third shekel, when he regains his health, he will 
place the sun disk on his (Samas's) neck at the ... festival (P)" 1 Harris notes: 
"An account [CT 8 36c] from the time of Ammi-ditana mentions the 'festival 
of Samas of Sippar' for which 10 GUR of sesame for the needs of the festival 
are brought to Sippar-Jahrurum from the city of Luhaja by way of the Arah- 
tum canal to be given to the oil presser for processing. The account, dated 
to the 28th day of the 3rd month, suggests a festival in the fourth month." 2 
And there is a reference to offerings brought to the Samas temples for the 
first, fourth and eighth months. 3 Quite possibly these texts do not refer to 
annual festivals of Samas, but rather to the monthly festival of Samas which 
occurred on the 18th of each month throughout much of Mesopotamia. A 
Mari text from the fourth month, Abum, records provisions for a festival of 
Samas (i-si-in d $amas) on the 18th of the month. 4 A festival of Samas on the 
18th is also attested during the month Kinunum at Mari. Bottero (ARMT 7 p. 
198) observes that according to the series Inbu, the 18th and 20th of each 
month, at least in some areas of Mesopotamia, was the time of a festival of 
SamaS (cf. Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 136) . 5 

Two Sippar texts list festivals in months 2(?) {elunum), 9 (nabrum) and 12 
(ajarutn). And the tyumtum festival occurred probably during the twelfth 
month. In addition, the Sippar month names themselves indicate the obser- 
vance of the abum festival in month 5 and a festival of Adad in month 11. A 
Sippar text records offerings for the sibut iattim (festival) (no month deter- 
minative), and offerings for the months su-numun (4), ab-e-a (5), du6-ku 
(7), and for the month (of) the Ifumtum (festival). 7 

Four tablets from Sippar mention a month ITI Kinunu. 6 An Old Babylo- 
nian tablet from Tell ed-Der refers to the kinunum of Istar (Der 163) . How- 
ever, this reference may refer simply to the brazier of Istar, rather than to an 
actual brazier-festival of Istar. 9 In the late first millennium there is a refer- 



1. CAD S 338, YDS 12 15:2 and 8. 

2. Harris Sippar, 201, where Harris also cites references to festivals occurring during the fifth month. 

3. TCL 1 228. 

4. ARM 7 no. 13. 

5. For a monthly festival of Sama§ at Sippar around the 20th, see Harris Sippar, 200. 

6. Harris Sippar, 200: "In one contract a lessee is 'to hand over to her (the naditu) a basket (of 
food) and a piglet at the festival of Elunu for the first day of the festival, and the nabru ceremony' 
[CT 33 43 20]. In another contract [Cig-Kizilyay-Kraus Nippur 161 r. 3] the lessee is to hand over 'a 
basket at the Elunu festival, the nabru festival and the Ajaru festival'." 

7. VAS 9 191a. Unexpectedly, the order of the months iti du 6 -ku (month 7) and '""su-numun (month 
4) are in reverse order. This unexpected order is already noted by Kugler, SSB II 245. 

8. For references see CAD K 395. For a full discussion of the kinunum festival, see pp. 392-394. 

9. Telled-Derno. 183 records grain for the 20th of the month: ii-tu u 4 -mi iS^ri-im lalTI [...], which 
Edzard Tell ed-Der, 184 suggests may possibly denote a festival to be held on that day. 
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ence to a ritual performed in Sippar with the kinunum-brazier (Camb. 
126:4): aromatic matter "for the braziers of Samas, Aja, Bunene, and the 
(other) gods of Sippar." However, it is unclear whether this refers to the bra- 
zier festival or to regular brazier usage. 

There are a few scattered references indicating the observance of an akitu- 
festival at Sippar. However, there is no information as to the time of year the 
observance occurred or the deity around whom the festival was centered. 1 

A tablet from Tell ed-Der lists ten ovens for Der to be used ana taSritim "for 
the tairitum festival," a term which provided the name for the seventh month 
in the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. 

At a minimum, the Sippar festival cycle consisted of: 

the sibut iattim festival 

the elunum festival of Samas 

the abum observance 

the nabrum festival 

the festival of Adad 

the fyumtum/ajarum festival of Samas 



i. 
ii. 

v. 
ix. 
xi. 
xii. 



month i: the sibut iattim observance 

The month is named Sibutu, "seventh," or Sibut iattim, "seventh (month) 
of the year." The term sibut iattim occurs also without the month determina- 
tive, raising the possibility that the term sibut iattim may refer to a specific ob- 
servance during that month, as noted in the phraseology: urn sibut s~attim 
(PBS 8/2 183:27). However, the designation isinnu, "festival" is never ap- 
plied to sibut tottim. 3 

According to one Sippar text, dated to the month Sibut Sattim, the sibut iat- 
tim observance was the occasion for the initiation of a young girl as a naditu, 
a cloistered woman dedicated to the god pair Samas and Aja. 4 The festival 
was a three day affair, the first day marking her entrance into the cloister (mm 
suh,artum irubam), the second day a memorial day for deceased naditu 's {urn 
iimtim la nadatim), and the third day was called urn [ (x) ] .AB.E.A ia nadiatim, 
the significance of which is unclear. 



1. Note the personal name Mar-a-ki-tum (YOS 13 200). Harris Sippar, 20 notes references to an 
akitu chapel (BM 81143: £.GAL akltim) and an akltu street (BE 6/1 82: 18 SILA a-ki-tim). 

2. Edzard Tell akDer no. 198. For a discussion of the term tairUum and the month name, see p. 326. 

3. For the observance of the 7th Day of the 7th Month, see pp. 391-392. 

4. PBS 8/2 183; edited by R. Harris, "The Naditu Woman," Studies Oppenheim, HOff. 
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month ii: the elunum festival 



Both the CAD and AHw relate the month and festival name elunum to the 
month name elulum, presumably on the basis of two Old Babylonian refer- 
ences to an elulum observance, as well as the apparent similarity between the 
month names ^Elunum and ^Elulum. 1 Edzard Tell ed-Der notes that the sev- 
enth Sippar month, lti Elulum, should be distinguished from the month des- 
ignation ITI elunim "the month of the elunum festival" at Sippar on the basis 
of his text no. 117 which contains separate entries for the months ITI e-lu-ni- 
im and ITI e-lu-li. 

Greengus demonstrates the likelihood that the contract VAS 8 36 indi- 
cates that the elunum observance was held during the second month at Sip- 
par. An Old Babylonian reference indicates that at Sippar an elunum obser- 
vance occurred in the temple of SamaS, the sun-god and chief deity of Sippar. 3 
For a full discussion of this festival at Sippar and elsewhere, see pp. 397- 
399. 

month v: the abum festival 

In the fifth month the abum festival was observed at Sippar. However, in 
those cities using an Amorite calendar the abum festival occurred in the 
fourth month. 4 Only at Susa is the month Abum also the fifth month during 
this period. A festival is mentioned in VAS 8 28/29 (ezem id ne-IZI-gar) as oc- 
curring in this month, perhaps referring to the atom festival. The placement 
at Sippar of the abum festival in the fifth month (rather than in the fourth 
month as in the more northerly cities) may have been a conscious rearrange- 
ment to enable the abum and the ne-IZI-gar ceremonies to merge into one 
major observance for the dead. Sippar was strongly influenced by the south- 
ern Sumerian cities as witnessed by its parallel usage of the Southern-Meso- 
potamian Sumerian calendar. There may have been a division among the 
Sippar population, some elements observing the ne-IZI-gar paternalia from 
the south, others the abum festival from the north. To resolve the issue the 
Sippar calendar may have been altered by moving abum one month later to 
coincide with the paternalia of the fifth month in the Southern-Mesopotami- 
an Sumerian calendar. 



1. l^SAKAR* ia e-Iu-li-[x] ii d Inanna URUAN.NA (MDP 10, 36 no. 24) and klma tldu e-lu-lu (pirrubu 
Z1ZAN.NA anaSakan kurummatija ul ifa, "as you know, the (days of the) rfufo-festival are approaching 
and there is no emmer-wheat for the presentation of my food offering" (PBS 7 120, translation CAD 
£ 136 sub elulu). 

2. Op. at., 220. 

3. YOS 10 1. 

4. For a discussion of the meaning of the month name Abum, see pp. 259-261. 
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There are various references to funerary offerings (ki-si-ga/ kispu) to the 
dead being provided in the fifth month in Sippar: "a one year old calf for the 
funerary offering for the month ne-IZI-gar" (CT 48 100) ; "turtles and tortois- 
es are needed for the funerary offering for the month ne-IZI-gar" (VAS 16 
51); and "milk and ghee will be needed for the funerary offering of the 
month ne-IZI-gar" (TCL 1 7) . A reference probably to the abum festival at Sip- 
par is YOS 12 345, dated to the fifth month, which records: 3 sila a-na si-ir-pi- 
tim i-na e-ri-ib a-bi "3 liters of porridge at the entrance to the abi." 

During this month there is a reference to the urn kimit d DUMU.ZI "the day 
of the captivity of Dumuzi" (YOS 12 427). At Mari and in the first millenni- 
um, the fourth month was considered as the time of Dumuzi's captivity. 1 
However, this difference may be related to our hypothesized repositioning 
at Sippar of the abum festival from the fourth month to the fifth month in 
order to align the abum and ne-IZI-gar observances. 

The next month at Sippar was named Tirum, which may be related to taru, 
"to return," (as with tiru, tiranu, "twisting") . In the fourth month at Esnunna, 
when the abum observance was held, there was the day of the elum followed 
by the day of drum 2 — the day of arising from the netherworld followed by the 
day of the return to the netherworld, or the day of going up (to the moun- 
tain, i.e., the netherworld) followed by the return to the land of the living. 
Since at Old Babylonian Sippar the month Isin-abi preceded the month 
Tirum, there may have been a similar concept at Sippar. 

month ix: the nabrum festival 

This festival is attested in the Old Babylonian period at Sippar, Nerebtum, 
Subat-Enlil, Chagar Bazar, Mari, Kish, Saduppum, and Tell Rimah. The term 
nabru may be a derivative of baru, "to observe omens," in which case the fes- 
tival might be a special occasion for determining the destiny of the city for 
the coming year. 3 For a discussion of this festival, see pp. 394-395. 

month xi: the festival of Adad 

There is no information regarding this observance at Sippar. However see 
our discussion of the calendar at Saduppum (p. 255) for Old Babylonian ref- 
erences to a festival of Adad. 




1. See pp. 315ff. 

2. See p. 253. 

3. Langdon Menologies, 30 also assumed the root baru, but interpreted the festival name as 
meaning 'manifestation', corresponding to the winter display of lights in honor of the resurrection 
of the sun-god at the winter solstice. 
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month xii: the lyumtum festival 

In the Old Babylonian period there are several references to the bumtum 
festival of SamaS, some from Sippar, which have been collected and analyzed 
by Greengus. In a tablet of transactions (VAS 9 191a) the following months 
occur in the following order: Sibut lattim, du 6 -ku, su-numun-a, ab-e, iti ffu-um- 
tum. As Greengus and Kugler 2 have observed, the known months are out of 
order if this truly represents transactions from the same year. Goetze cites a 
Sippar contract concerning the hiring of harvesters in advance of the harvest 
in ffumtum. This would support placing ffumtum at the end of the year. 

The bumtum festival to SamaS seems to have occurred in the twelfth month 
of the year. It was celebrated, at a minimum, in Sippar, possibly Esnunna, 
and later in Assyria. The twelfth month in Sippar was Ajaru. However, the oc- 
currence of the ffumtum festival in this month may have, on occasion, led to 
the month being called ffumtum. For a discussion of the ffumtum festival see 
pp. 396-397. 



1. Op. tit., 219. 

2. SSB II 245. 

3.JCS11 (1957), 29 no. 17. 
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THE EARLY SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 



Mari 



From the pre-Sargonic period to some point during the last two centuries of 
the third millennium, the city of Mari utilized the Early Semitic calendar, 
which was adopted by much of northern and central Mesopotamia. 1 In the 
subsequent period, the period of the ZakkandkiCs (military governors) at 
Mari, coinciding to a large degree with the Ur III empire, Mari adopted a na- 
tive calendar, paralleling a similar development at Ebla, where again a native 
calendar replaced the Early Semitic calendar. Twelve month names (along 
with an intercalary month ITI taS-ni-tim) which comprised this local Mari cal- 
endar during the period of the iakkanaku's are attested, although the order 
of the months cannot be reconstructed with certainty: 

ITI a-bi 

ITI d AMA.KI 

ITI d Da-gan 

ITI e-bir$-ti 

ITI IM.BARn.BARn 

ITI KIN 

ITI d KUR 

ITI la-fri-im 

ITI li-li-a-ti 

ITI ma-al-ka-ne-en 

ITI NIG.NI.SAG 

ITI d Nin-ki-gigir 

ITI taS-ni-tim 

Five of these month names clearly continued into the Old Babylonian calen- 
dar at Mari: cM, d Dargan, e-bir^-ti, Id-ffi-im, and U-K-arti. And the month d KUR 
quite likely evolved into d IGI.KUR in the Old Babylonian Mari calendar. 



1 See the chapter "Early Semitic Calendars" for a discussion of this calendar; for the Mari 
attestations see D. Charpin, "Mari et le calendrier d'Ebla," RA 76 (1982), Iff. and see D. Charpin, 
"Tablettes presargoniques de Mari," MARI 5 (1987), 68ff. 

2. These texts were published in Jestin, RA 46 (1952), 185ff., in ARMT 19 and a few in ARM 22/ 
1 (nos. 100 and 138). Note also ARMT 19 no. 45: m ma(?). 

3. J.-M. Durand, "Trois etudes sur Mari," MARI 5 (1987), 160 also suggests that the Ur HI month 
and the Old Babylonian month are probably related. 
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The deity d KUR occurs in an Ur III period god-list from Mari, being posi- 
tibned between d Ga-ma-su-um-tum and d Nin-ki-gigir, the latter also having a 
month at Mari named for her. 1 

In addition to the month ITI d KUR, a month ITI d AMA.KI is attested. We are 
unaware of any references to a deity d AMA.KI. According to AN = Anum V 229- 
233 both d KUR and d KI are representations of netherworld deities and both 
may be pronounced /amma/: 

d am-ma KUR " (= ^.^ <Mm dAl-la-tum) 

d "(=am-ma) jq 

d Ir-kal-la 

d IGI.KUR.ZA 

d IGI.KUR 

Perhaps at Mari the orthography d AMA.KI should actually be transliterated 
d amaAjrn max (=£!)_ the AMA-sign being a pronunciation gloss. 2 J.-M. Durand 
in his discussion of d KUR and d IGI.KUR observes that (1) the name d KUR may 
also be read /raman/ in Assyrian and Babylonian texts; (2) has been under- 
stood by some as an orthography for Dagan, or (3) might even be related to 
the Ebla god d ku-ra. 3 Perhaps at Mari the orthography d KUR is also to be read 
d Amma x (as in AN = Anum cited above) and therefore d AMA.KI and d KUR 
might refer to the same month. However, not only would it be extremely un- 
usual for the same month to be written in two such distinctly different ways, 
but, if these are orthographies for the same month, this would leave only 
eleven month names attested at Mari during this period. Thus, the month 
names probably designate separate months, but both may refer to cults of 
netherworld deities. 

Possibly d Nin-ki-gigir (attested in the aforementioned Ur III period god- 
list from Mari) is to be identified with the goddess in the Middle Assyrian 
god-lists: d Nin-DU-gigir2-ra (KAV 64 ii 29). 

In the month name NIG.NI.SAG, "(the month of) the festival(?) of the first- 
offerings," the element nig- may be a variant for ezem-, a variant-form that 
occurs in two Kesi month names: iti nig-a-dara 4 / iti ezem-a-dara 4 and ili nig-e- 
ga / m ezem-a-ga. 4 If this Sumerian orthography was only a written device to 
express a Semitic month name, perhaps the actual month name was *warab 
isin nisanni or *waraj} $a nisanni. 



1. G. Dossin, "Un «Pantheon» d'Ur III a Mari," RA 61 (1967), 99; D. O. Edzard, "Pantheon und 
Kult in Mari," CRRA 15 (1967), 57-58. 

2. For the reading of the entry d am_ma KUR see W.G. Lambert, "Surrejoinder to P. Steinkeller (ZA 
80 [1990] 53-59)," who reads dam_ma KUR against Steinkeller's suggested emendation d Am^aI(!)-kur. 

3. J.-M. Durand, "Trois etudes sur Mari," MARI 5 (1987), 160-161. 

4. See p. 208. 
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CAD E 14 suggests that the month ebirtu is to be connected with eberu A, 
"to overflow," thus "the month of overflowing of the rivers" (cf. at Sippar in 
bibbulim "month of the flood"). Despite the absence of the determinative 
DINGIR, this month may derive from the pre-Sargonic god Abirtu occurring 
in texts from Mari. 1 Note also the existence of a goddess d NIN-e-birs-tum. 2 In 
the Old Babylonian period the month was called gibirtum and there was a 
god in Mari called d Hi-bi-ir-tu, presumably the deification of the same phe- 
nomenon. 

In early economic documents the Sumerian term im-BARn.BARn denot- 
ed a specific mineral. In later lexical and bilingual texts the term im-babbar 
is equated to Akkadian gassu, "gypsum." 4 However, it is unclear if the month 
name is related to this mineral's name. There is a later Mari tablet dated to 
Yahdun-Lim also with this month name. 5 

The orthography ili KIN corresponded to a Semitic month name whose 
meaning may have indicated the harvest time. In the Old Babylonian Mari 
calendar the twelfth month was Eburu, "harvest." 

The order of the Old Babylonian Mari calendar during the reigns of Yah- 
dun-Lim, Sumu-Yamam, Samsi-Adad, Yasmah-Adad, and Zimri-Lim is well es- 
tablished: 6 

i. Urafyum 

ii. MaUtanum 

In the Ur III period the dual form ITI Ma-al-kh-ne-en is used to designate 
the month. W. von Soden (AHw 595) has suggested that the term is related 
to malku, "prince," while the CAD offers no suggestion as to the origin of this 
month name. 

iii. Lafjbum 

This month occurs on tablets found at Elam (see CAD L 41). 



1. MARI 5 (1987) , 73 no. 8 and p. 88 no. 36; see D.O. Edzard, "Pantheon und Kult in Mari," CRRA 
15 (1967), 54, who has suggested this connection between the deity's name and the month name. 
2.RA61 (1967), 99. 

3. 11466, D. Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 103 no. 132. 

4. CAD G 54 sub gassu. The term IM.UD also means "cloud" as in Cooper Curse ofAgade, 58 line 
175: IM.UD sir-da la-ba-Seg "The gathered clouds did not rain." 

5. See Limet, ARMT 19, 13 n. 36. 

6. F. Thureau-Dangin, RA 33 (1936), 175 n. 3; Kupper, Symbolae Bohl, 266-270 (=ARM 22 276); 
Limet, ARMT, 10-14 and Kupper, MARI 3 (1984), 182; J. Sasson, Dated Texts from Mari: A Tabulation 
(Malibu, 1980), 8. 
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iv. Abum 



The month of the abum festival. The ab/pumv/as a mound erected over an 
opening leading to the netherworld. 1 

v. ffibirtum 

This month is presumably an evolved form of the Ur III month Ebirtum, 
discussed above. An Old Babylonian tablet contains the entry ^gi-birs-tim na- 
am-ri, which Boyer and the CAD have interpreted as being a form of the 
month name. 2 However, the implication of the term namru in regard to the 
meaning of the month name gibirtum is unclear. 3 

vi. d IGI.KUR 4 

Variant orthographies iti d IGI.KURZA and iti d IGI.ZA.KUR are attested. 5 
Both terms IGI.KUR and IGI.KUR.ZA can designate the netherworld. Noting 
that Hubur also designates the netherworld, that Hubur is a month name in 
Assyria (which had a great cultural impact on Mari) , and that the terms mu- 
ut-ha/hu-bur and mu-ut- d IGI.KUR are both attested at Mari, Durand has sug- 
gested that the months d KUR and d IGI.KUR may designate the Hubur river, 
which is identified with the netherworld. 

Both d IGI.KUR and d IGI.KURZA share a pronunciation /ganzer/ (see CAD 
I 177 sub irkallu). 6 The signs IGI.KUR may also be read /hilib/ or /halib/, 
which may be related to West Semitic bib, "hill" (thus it! d Hilib). 7 

vii. Kinunum 

The "festival of the brazier" provided the name for the ninth month at 
Nuzi and for the seventh month in the Amorite calendars. See pp. 392-394 
for discussion of the kinunu festival. 
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1. For a discussion of the month name Abum, see pp. 259-261. 

2. Boyer, ARMT 8 no. 25; CAD N/1 242. 

3. For the term namritum referring possibly to a festival, see p. 268. 

4. The deity d IGI.KUR has been treated byJ.-M. Durand, Trois etudes sur Mari," MARI 5 (1987) , 
160-161. Durand notes the Old Babylonian proper name AN-Au-ro-to-nu, perhaps to be read d Kura- 
tanu, in a list of proper names edited by W.G.Lambert, RA 74 (1980), 74. 

5. For this orthography note Talon, ARM 24 7 and Durand, MARI 5 (1987), 161. 

6. See CAD 1 177 sub irkallu for IGI.KUR also having a pronunciation ha-li-ib, hi-li-ib, and [x]-lu-ku. 

7. There is no known attestation of IGI.KUR.ZA with a reading /hilib/. 
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ix. Liliatu 

"Night"; note the occurrence of a month in gi6-a in pre-Sargonic Lagas. 

x. d Belet-tnri 

CAD B 265: The divine name d Belet-bi-ri ... seems to be a secondary in- 
terpretation of the name Belet-Erum "Lady of GN," the writing Bl.RU (read- 
ing ERlM) in this name standing for the geographical name Erum." 

xi. Kiskissum 

This month is also the eleventh month at Esnunna. 

xii. Eburum 
"Harvest. 



According to Greengus: "The Mari calendar appears to begin in the 
spring. Kupper was able to show this from the fact that most silver loans were 
due in Abum (IV) and from the fact that deliveries of grain from off the 
threshing floor (maSkanum) took place in Malkanum and Labium (II-III). 
Correspondingly, sesame was harvested in Kinunum (VII) and delivered in 
Lilijatum (IX) while sheep were plucked in Eburum (XII)." 2 Therefore 
Urahum and Malkanum occurred in the spring. However, as Greengus ob- 
serves, no particular month can be said to coincide with Nisannu and thus 
the placement of Urahum as the first month is tentative. 

Of these twelve month names in the Old Babylonian Mari calendar, 
Greengus has identified six of these Mari months after which an intercalary 
MIN-month was named: Malkanum II, Lahhum II, Abum II, gibirtum II, 
d IGI.KUR II and Eburum II, indicating that an intercalary month was added 
most probably when it was quite apparent that a particular season was no 
longer synchronous with the calendar 3 or as Sasson notes: "intercalation at 
Mari was arrived at on an ad hoc basis." 

Larsen observes that under Yasmab-Adad, the son of Samsi-Adad I, king 
of Assyria, and later Zimri-Lim, the native Mari calendar was used for admin- 



1. See p. 61. 

2. S. Greengus, "The Akkadian Calendar at Sippar," JAOS 107 (1987), 221. 

3. Greengus, op. at., 212. 

4. J. Sasson, Dated Texts from Mari: A Tabulation (Malibu, 1980), 8. 
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istrative purposes. 1 However, the correspondence of Yasmah-Adad utilized 
the calendar of Subat-Enlil. 2 



Other months found on tablets from Mari include: 3 
Adnatum 

The term adnatu is attested in Standard Babylonian as a plural tantum 
"world" (CAD A/1 128). No Old Babylonian references are extant. The tab- 
let containing this month name was probably written in Carchemish. 4 

Ajarum 

This month is attested in the calendars from Sippar, Subat-Enlil, and Tell 
Rimah. See our discussion of the month Ajaru in the Standard Mesopotami- 
an calendar, where we discuss its possible relationship with the month and 
festival hijaru. 

apin-du8 

This month from the Southern-Mesopotamian calendar is attested during 
the rule of Sumu-Yamam. 5 

d Birikkum 

The birikkum vizs a structure identified with the cults of various deities at 
Mari. One text connects it with the cult of Dagan (ARM 23 p. 261 no. 284): 
"5 rams as an offering in the birikkum of Dagan." Another text refers to the 
birikkum of Hibirtum (ARM 21 no. 34). The texts are dated to the 6th and 
7th of the eleventh month respectively. A text dating to the 12th day of the 
eleventh month mentions the birikkum of Sin (ARM 23 p. 263 no. 290). A 



1. "Unusual Eponymy-Datings from Mari and Assyria," RA 68 (1974), 16;J. Sasson, op. at., 9. 

2. For the calendar of Subat-Enlil, see pp. 255ff. 

3. See Greengus, op. at., 221-222 for text sources for each month and references to the 
discussions summarized below. Greengus p. 222 draws attention to J. Sasson, apudj. M. Durand, 
MARI 2 (1982) 220, who reads ITI i-bi-ib-m[a\ instead of a month named I-bi-ib-[tum) as read by CAD 
I/J 2 in the Mari text Syria 19 (1938) 115 no. 3. In addition, months from the Southern- 
Mesopotamian calendar are also attested in Mari, sometimes occurring on the same tablet as a Mari 
month name (particularly in the contractual phrase regarding the time of loan repayment: e.g. !ti ne- 
IZI-gar ku-babbar u mas-bi i-la-e [ARM 8 nos. 23, 24, and 26]). 

4. ARM 8 no. 78: la Kar-su-um 11 . 

5. For references see Sasson, op. at., 9-10. Sasson mentions the possibility that the intercalary 
month Eburum II during the date-formula Saggaratum II may indicate that "this intercalation is 
regarded as preceding a new year, rather than ending an old one." 
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sheep is offered at the garden/orchard of the birikkum of Adad at Emar, as 
part of a ritual for the 15th of a month. 1 

Birizarrum 

A festival called birizarru is attested in the Ur III period at Mari on the 30th 
of the month iti KIN (ARMT 19 no. 248: ii bi-ri-iz-zi-ri-im) and in the Old Baby- 
lonian period where it is used to identify the month: ITI bi-ri-za-ar-ri (ARM 9 
no. 13) and ITI bi-ri-za-ri-im (ARM 9 no. 245). This month is also attested at 
Qana/Terqa. 2 Podany suggests that "the name Birizarrum may have been pe- 
culiar to Terqa even during the kingdom of Mari; all texts that mention that 
name possibly originated in Terqa." 

Kinunatum 

ARM 9 38; a plural of the common month name Kinunum, "brazier." 

Magranum 

Probably to be identified with Magrattum from Esnunna and Saduppum. 

Mammltum 

This month is attested also in Sippar, Subat-Enlil, Tell Rimah, Esnunna, 
Ishchali (uKM# d Mammi), and Saduppum. 3 

Maria 

This month is attested at Tell Rimah and at Subat-Enlil where it is the elev- 
enth month. As noted below, a Mari document dated to the month Mana 
mentions the festival of DMtum, a festival otherwise attested at Mari in 
Kiskissum, the eleventh month. 

Ndbrii 

For the month and festival nabru, see pp. 394-395. 



1. Emar VI/3 no. 446 49'. For this month see also 11949, D. Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 88 no. 27; 
see J.-M. Durand ARMT 21 26 n. 28. 

2. A. Podany, The Chronology andHistoty of the Sana Period, diss., UCLA (1988), 189-191. 

3. For a discussion of the relationship of the names of Nergal's spouse: Mamma, Mammi, and 
Mammltum, see W.G. Lambert, BiOr 30 (1973), 357. 
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ne-IZI-gar 

This month from the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar is at- 
tested on a Mari tablet (M.11264; published by Charpin, MARI 6, 256) from 
the reign of Yahdun-Lim, which also contains the Mari month iti d IGI.KUR. 

Niqmun 

This month, which means "revenge," is attested as the seventh month in 
the Esnunna calendar. 

Tamfjirum 

This month, which refers to a type of offering, is the eighth month in Es- 
nunna and the ninth in Elam. 

Tirum 

This month is the sixth month in Sippar and Tell Ed-Der 1 

d DUMU.ZI 

This month is the fourth month in Sippar and tell Ed-Der and the third 
month at Subat-Enlil, Tell Rimah and Ishchali. 

se-kin-ku5 

In the Old Babylonian period this month is attested in the calendars at 
Sippar, Tell Rimah and Esnunna. 

It is extremely difficult to place these additional thirteen months in their 
proper order in the Mari calendar. Perhaps the best opportunity to try to dis- 
cern a pattern would seem to be from the archive of oil disbursement texts 
published by Charpin which span only a few SmM-years. 2 The tablets dating 
to the /mM-year of Nimer-Sin contain all the standard months with the ex- 
ceptions of d IGI.KUR and Malkanum, while utilizing three other month 
names: Mammltum, Mana, and Magranum. Yet the tablets from the Zmu-year 
of Adad-bani contain both d IGI.KUR and Malkanum, as well as Magranum. 
Thus, even within this small archive, alternate month names seem to have 
been used freely. 



1. For a discussion of this month name, see p. 253. 

2. "Documents du bureau del'huile," MARI 3 (1984), 84ff. and "Nouveaux documents du bureau 
de rhuile," MARI 5 (1987), 597ff. 
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The Festivals 

The nabru and birizarru festivals are attested from Ur III Mari. A festival 
called birizarru is attested in the Ur III period at Mari on the 30th of the 
month jti KIN (ARMT 19 no. 248: ii bi-ri-iz-za-ri-'-im) and in the Old Babylonian 
period where it is used to identify the month: in bi-ri-za-ar-ri (ARM 9 no. 13) 
and ITI bi-ri-za-ri-im (ARM 9 no. 245) . The nabru festival is attested at Ur III 
Mari: a-mu-wa-tim sd na-abri-i 2 and 1 UDU in na-ab*i-i[m] PN \ta\m\yu,r, "PN 
received one sheep for the naSrw-festival" (ARMT 19 324) . The term nabru 
may be a derivative of baru, "to observe omens," in which case the festival 
might be a special occasion for determining the destiny of the city for the 
coming year. 3 This tentative hypothesis fits well with the Ur III Mari refer- 
ence: a-mu-wa-tim sd na-abri-i "the omina of the na6ru-(festival). 

From the Mari tablets of the second millennium B.C. there are accounts 
of expended supplies, particularly oil, which were provided for special occa- 
sions and rites. Many of these occasions and rites are dated to more than one 
month during the year, indicating that these are monthly or periodic ritu- 
als. 5 Among these monthly or periodic rituals and observances at Old Baby- 
lonian Mari were the gibbum, Upturn, kispum, maliku, nil ilim, teliltum, 
taqribtum, tebibtum, tersum, tufrimatum, and zura'um rites. 

The following schedule of annual festivals can be discerned for Mari: 

i. Urahum 

On the 25th day of the first month oil was disbursed a-na fya-a[l-li].' Per- 
haps this is related to the fruUlu festival: ana ^Na-ni UD fpu-li-li "(Perfumes, 



1. The calendar and festivals of Mari have been analyzed by J. Sasson, "The Calendar and Festivals 
of Mari During the Reign of Zimri Lim," Studies Jones, 119ff.;J. Bottero, ARMT 7, 198ff. 

2. Jean, RA 46 (1952), pi. i no. 5 = ARMT 19 no. 311 (wherein a-mu-wa-tim has been translated 
"omina"). I.J. Gelb, RA 50 (1956), 8 interprets a-mu-wa-tum as the plural of amutum, "liver," "omen." 

3. Langdon Menologies, 30 also assumed the root baru, but interpreted the festival name as 
meaning "manifestation," corresponding to the winter display of lights in honor of the resurrection 
of the sun-god at the winter solstice. 

4. For further discussion of the na*ru-festival, see pp. 394-395. 

5. These monthly or periodic rites during the reign of Zimri-Lim have been methodically 
collected and analyzed by Sasson, op. at., and for documents bearing the seal of Asqudum for months 
nine through twelve, see J.-M. Durand, "Correspondence administrative d'Asqudum," ARM 25 
(1988), 193ff. For some of these rites see also J. Bottero, ARMT 7, 199. 

6. Sasson, op. at., 127 observes: "... the kispum of the O.B. period took place mostly during the 
month of Abum. At Zimri-Lim's Mari, we know of no month in which it is not attested at least once 
... the kispu/maliku rituals of Mari may have blended with ceremonies connected with the lunar cycle, 
celebrations of the type well-documented by Limet for the Neo-Sumerian dynasty of Ur." The 
detailed ritual of the kispu ceremony for the twelfth month is recorded in M. Birot, "Fragment de 
rituel de Mari relatif au kispum," CRRA 26, 139ff. 

7. 11433, D. Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 96 no. 86. 
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etc.) for Nani on the day of the buUli festival." 1 

Greengus observes: "Mari texts from the reigns of Samsi-Adad and Zimri- 
Lim attest to a ritual wherein 'the king caused a fpumtum to enter into the 
temple of Dagan'." 2 However, this term does not appear to be related to the 
bumtum festival, not only based on usage, but on the orthography fru-um-ta- 
a-am. This same ritual is mentioned in a tablet recording the disbursement 
of oil on the 18th day of the first month {a-na bu-um-tim) . 3 

iii. Lahhum 

One Mari text dated to the 6th day of the third month, Labbum, records 
a reference to a possible festival or ritual involving Ninhursag: a-na ku-li-li la 
d Nin-hur-sag i-nu-ma wa-ra-di-Sa, "for the diadem (?) of Ninhursag at the mo- 
ment of her descent." 4 Another document refers to the procession {ina 
alakiSa) of the goddess Hisametum on the 24th of Labbum, (for whom also 
a kuRlu diadem (?) was provided). 5 

iv. Abum 

The fourth month at Mari marked the time for special observances in 
honor of Dumuzi. One text (dated to Zimri-Lim 4) records oil for the wash- 
ing of the statue of Istar and ana temrim for the statue of Dumuzi on the 19th 
of the month. 6 Kutscher suggests that this text is recording preparations for 
the rites described in ARM 9 175, dated to the fourth month in year 6, which 
records a large quantity of grain for female mourners (ba-ki-tim) ? A Mari tab- 
let dated to the 9th day of the fifth month records the disbursement of oil a- 
na d Dumu-zi i-nu-ma i-tu-[ru], "for Dumuzi when he returns," apparently al- 
luding to a journey of Dumuzi's statue. Another Mari text (date not pre- 
served) includes the information "when Dumuzi enters the temple of Belet- 



1. ARM 7 43:3; see J.-M. Durand, MARI 5 (1987), 135 n. 36 who suggests the possibility that the 
term huRlum might possibly be related to eMu (hll) , "to be pure." J. Bottero, ARMT 7 p. 200 suggests 
that the term may be related to balalu, "to pipe," and thus refer to musical accompaniment at a 
festival. 

2. For further discussion of this passage, as well as the term humtum, see pp. 396-397. 

3. TH 92.87, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 91 no. 49. 

4. ARM 25 125; for the goddess Ninhursag attested at Mari as early as pre-Sargonic times, see D O 
Edzard, "Pantheon und Kult in Mari," CRRA 15 (1967), 53. A kuUlu diadem(?) is provided for 
Ninhursag also on the 4th day of the eighth month (ARM 7 no. 118). 

5. See Sasson, op. at., 132. 

6. Dossin, Tablettes de Mari," RA 69 (1975), 24 no. 4. 

7. "The Cult of Dumuzi," Bar-Han Studies, 40. For further discussion on the festivals for Dumuzi 
see pp. 476ff. 
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ekallim." 1 But whether this visit to Belet-ekallim is related to the previous ref- 
erence, regarding the return of Dumuzi, cannot be determined. 

On the 26th of the third month and the 2nd and 4th of the fourth month 
oil for anointing was disbursed for the 'going out of Annunltum' (wa-si an- 
nu-ni-t[im] and a-na pa-Ha-as" an-nu-ni-tim i-nu-ma wa-si4a) and on the 17th (?) 
oil for the wa-si ia DINGIR is recorded (though this latter reference may not 
refer to Annunltum) . 3 This observance is reminiscent of the ezem-ku4-ku4- 
An-nu-ni-tum, "the kuku festival of Annunltum" at Ur III Ur, 4 which also fre- 
quently occurred around the beginning of the fourth month. Oil is recorded 
as having been disbursed on the 6th of the fourth month for the bathing of 
Ea {a-na ri-imrki Sa e-a). 5 Another tablet lists oil for the ablution (rumuk DN) 
of the goddesses Ninbursag, Diritum, Annunltum, Belet-ekallim, Istar, and 
Nin [ . . . ] on a day after the third of the month. It is unclear whether this bath- 
ing of the goddesses is part of a festival or merely standard ritual. 6 (In Assyria 
during the first millennium B.C. special ablution days, called rimkdni, for 
Adad and Ami were performed on certain days of months eleven through 
one.) 7 Another text records provisions for a festival of Samas (i-si-in d $amas*) 
on the 18th of the month (ARM 7 no. 13) . A festival of Samas on the 18th is 
also attested during the month Kinunum. Bottero, ARMT 7 p. 198 notes that 
according to the series Inbu, the 18th and 20th of each month, at least in 
some areas of Mesopotamia, was a festival of Samas (see Landsberger, LSS 6 
1/2, 136) . 8 

v. ffibirtum 

On the 2nd of the month oil was provided to the singers (zammeru) enter- 
ing the bit kupri. It is unclear whether this is an isolated ritual or part of an 
established, recurring festival. 

vi. d IGI.KUR 

On the 7th day of the month Magranum cedar oil was furnished for Dagan 
"at the time of the boat" (ana d Da-gan i-nu-ma i-le-ep-pi) . A somewhat parallel 
text dated to the 7th of the sixth month records oil for Dagan of Terqa when 



1. See Charpin, MARI 5 (1987), 599 commentary to no. 14. 

2. 11476 and 12398, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 88 no. 23 and p. 91 no. 47; ARM 7 1. 

3. 12396, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 88 no. 28. 

4. For this festival, see pp. 138ff. 

5. TH 82.105, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 87 no. 24. 

6. Dossin, Tablettes de Mari," RA 69 (1975), 24 no. 1. 

7. See pp. 337ff. 

8. See pp. 274-275 for references to festivals of SamaS at Sippar, which may well have referred to 
this monthly festival on the 18th. 
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the offering boat was dispatched." 1 For the festival of the divine Lance of 
Istar of Tuba on the 19th of the month note A. Catagnoti, "Le royaume de 
Tuba et ses cultes," Memoires de N.A.B.U., (Paris, 1992), 23f. (M.15077) and 
(M.15109): Vhen the queen made the sacrifice of the lance CSa-ap-pi-im) of 
IStar of Tuba in the residence." 

Based upon a possible interpretation of this month name, there may have 
been a festival concerning the netherworld. 

vii. Kinunum 

The seventh month was named after the kinunu, the Brazier Festival ob- 
served throughout much of Mesopotamia. The Mari references to the kinunu 
festival span from the 8th to the 18th of the seventh month. In one Mari ref- 
erence the festival is called the kinunum of Dagan (ARM 3 72). Documents 
refer also to the kinunu festival or brazier of Belet-ekallim on the eighth or 
ninth of the month. 2 Another text records oil being disbursed for the kinunu 
festival on the 12th day of the seventh month. 3 A Mari text records oil dis- 
bursed on the 18th of the seventh month "for the anointing of Samas during 
the festival and the kinunu" (i-nu-ma i-si-nim u ki-nu-nim). 4 The unnamed fes- 
tival in this document probably refers to the monthly festival of Samas. A fes- 
tival of Samas is also mentioned in another Mari document which lists oil 
being disbursed "for the anointing of the personnel on the occasion of the 
festival of Samas (isin d SamaI)." 5 

At Mari the 7th day of the 7th month (sibut sebi'm) , the day before the kinu- 
nu festival, was a special day. 6 One Mari text, dated to the 7th of Kinunum 
lists a special distribution of clothing for the day and another, dated to the 
6th of Kinunum, records oils for divine lustrations. 7 For a discussion of the 
observance of the 7th Day of the 7th Month, see pp. 391-392. 

viii. d Dagan 

Oil for a festival or ritual called isVitu is recorded for the 9th, 20th and 
30th of the eighth month. J. Bottero has suggested that the term may be re- 
lated to sullu, "to pray," and thus indicates a time of special prayer. 8 

1. 12152, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 86 no. 18. 

miie^L). 66 (8th)i ARM 23 35 ° (9th: °" for the anointing of the men (lfi - lfl - m «> <»*"« *»«» 

S. TH 82.105, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 87 no. 21. 

4. 11453, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 90 no. 44. 

5. ARM 7 13:7, quoted CAD S 49 sub ,Sbu. For a discussion of the kinunum festival, see pp. 392-394 

6. Discussed by D. Charpin, NABU (1989)/4, 66. 

7. ARM 22 113 and ARM 23 351, both cited by Charpin ibidem. 

8. ARMT 7 p. 200. 
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ix. Liliatu 

The 5th and 7th days of the ninth month Lilatu involved a festival for the 
chariot (S^mar-gid-da) of Nergal, which included offerings for Istar. 1 Sasson 
notes that during the reign of Zimri-Lim large quantities of provisions were 
supplied for meal-sharing on the 7th of the month, likely for the festival of 
Nergal. Bottero suggests that this chariot transported the statue of Nergal 
during a procession. 2 In the Standard Babylonian calendar the ninth month, 
Kissilimu, was marked by footraces around the city walls to commemorate 
Ninurta's vanquishing of the anzu-bird. This Mari festival of the ninth month 
involving the chariot of Nergal may somehow be related to this same mythi- 
cal motif used as a basis for a festival celebrated throughout much of Meso- 
potamia. 

Several references indicate special observances for Istar during this 
month. One document records oil for the entrance of Istar into the palace 
on the second day (ARM 9 no. 90) , another text mentions oil for Istar on the 
30th of the month (ARM 23 no. 20), and a third (dated to the 7th of the 
month) mentions provisions for the sacrifices for Istar (ARM 9 no. 131). 
And, as mentioned above, special offerings were made to Istar as part of the 
festival of Nergal during this month. Sasson, compiling references to the 
days of meal-sharing, concludes: "As a rule of thumb, we might think that the 
early days of the first week of Liliatum were dedicated to Istar, while the last 
ones were consecrated to Nergal." 

Thus the first week of the month involved either a festival to Nergal, which 
included special offerings to Istar, or two separate festivals, Istar's on the 2nd 
(or first few days) of the month and Nergal's around the 7th. This ordering 
of Istar's festival before that of Nergal may be noted in a letter sent to Yas- 
mah-Adad (translation Sasson): 4 

Concerning the 'sacrifices for Nergal's chariot', heaven forbid that the 
mu&enu-citizenry of the villages decide to set it for the next month. May my 
lord instruct Samas-ellassu that he should notify the villages to change the 
date of the sacrifices and schedule it to follow (those of) Istar. 

In addition to the Mari reference from the Ur III period previously cited, 
the nabrum festival is mentioned in Old Babylonian Mari texts. 5 Dossin has 
suggested that the nabrum festival may be attested at Mari in another undat- 
ed tablet: "silver and ebony ... which he purchased at the nabrium house." 



1. ARM 5 25; ARMT 7 198ff.; ARM 9 no. 209 (no date) and no. 212. 

2. ARMT 7 p. 198. 

3. Sasson, op. at., 133. 

4. ARM 5 no. 25 treated by Sasson, op. at., 134. 

5. See Greengus, op. at., 222 for references and add ARM 23 no. 595 for '^noralyri-i. 

6. RA 64 (1970), 27 no. 13: i-na £ [na]-alrri-im [i-i\a-mu. 
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We are unaware, however, of any attestation of a special nabrum house and 
thus this restoration is questionable. Perhaps the passage should be restored 
[ana na]-ab*i-im, "for the nabru festival." The Mari references to the nabru 
festival do not indicate the month. However, elsewhere throughout Old 
Babylonian Mesopotamia, the nabru festival frequently occurred in the ninth 
month. Perhaps the references to a festival of Istar might, in fact, be for the 
nabru festival. 

On the 20th oil was provided for the anointing of the throne of Samas. On 
the 24th day of the ninth month oil was disbursed for the "sprinkling of the 
palace" (a-na za-ra-aq e-kdl-lim) } 

xi. Kiskissum 

One document dating to the month Mana, (which was the eleventh 
month at Tell Rimah), records that oil was provided for i-nu-ma [*Di*\ i-tim, 
possibly referring to a festival of the goddess. 2 Regarding the festival of 
Diritum, Sasson states: "The 'day' of Dirltum was recognized as a major fes- 
tival in Mari, one which was connected with sacrifices offered to the (ob- 
scure) p/budat LUGAL.MES. ... These rites took place in the cult center Der, 
probably simultaneously in Mari ... and, possibly, in Zurubban, a town not 
far from Terqa." 3 A letter from the king of Mari (written on the 8th of 
Kiskissum) instructs the queen to prepare for the upcoming festival of 
Dirltum in Mari, which, Sasson observes, occurred probably on or after the 
16th of the month. 4 At Der the festival lasted three days. 5 

ARM 11 2 indicates a festival of Istar during this month. Sasson suggests 
that during the 'Assyrian' period of Mari, the Istar festival, usually observed 
in the ninth month, was celebrated in the eleventh month. This, speculates 
Sasson, might be the background to the above quoted letter (ARM 5 no. 25) . 

xii. Eburum 

Oils for the lustration of Adad are recorded during this month. 6 At Sag- 
garatum there is a urn ereiim [ia] d Adad (ARM 10 no. 88). 



1. TH 82.63, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 96 no. 88. 
2. 12124, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 94 no. 73. 

3. Sasson, op. at., 131. 

4. ARM 10 142 discussed by Sasson, op. at., 131. 

5. Birot, RA 66 (1972), 135 and Sasson, op. at., 131. 

6. Dossin, Tablettes de Mari," RA 69 (1975), 24 no. 2. 
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Other Possible Festivals 



A letter (ARMT 13 111) mentions that two gods, Lagamal and Iksudam, had 
arrived in Terqa from Man. However, as Edzard notes, we do not know if this 
is a festival procession and if so, whether the gods and the festival are native 
to Man, Terqa, or a third city. Sasson, noting that the letter mentions that it 
subsequendy rained, suggests that this letter refers not to a festival, but to a 
special ceremony for bringing rain. 

There are references to qilasatu: "six gur of malt for the meal of IStar and 
for the qilasatu of ItOr-Mer" (ARM 7 263 i 7 and cf. ARMT 11 68:8 [in the 
month Eburum] and ARM 18 42:7). However, this may well be another in- 
stance of a monthly or periodic ritual, not an annual festival. 

On the 3rd of Mammltum there were offerings (sizkur-re) for Istar. 2 

There is no clear evidence of a special festival for Dagan at Mari, though 
it is quite likely that such a festival was observed. 3 However, as Sasson notes, 
evidence does indicate that at Terqa, Tuttul, and Saggaratum festivals for Da- 
gan were celebrated. One text mentions that (the statue of) Dagan entered 
Tuttul, assuredly a reference to a festival procession (ARM 6 no. 73). At Ter- 
qa and Saggaratum offerings were made to Dagan for the "day of the pagru. " 4 
At Ugarit a month (perhaps the twelfth month) was named yrfr pgrm and at 
Alalakh there was a month pagru. C. Gordon quotes Virolleaud who suggests 
the Ugaritic month means 'corpses', and refers to funerary activities. Birot 
has suggested a similar meaning for the Mari reference. 

An Old Babylonian Mari text which lists rituals spanning several months, 
beginning with the twelfth month, refers to the "day of the gi-im-ki-im" which 
Birot suggests might be related to the kinku ^festival: "on the day when ... 
the ... are performed (?), one donkey will be killed." 6 This same text records 
a ritual involving the king and the term fyu-um-tim, which Birot believes is re- 
lated to the bumtum festival: "[...] to the bumtu [...]. The king takes the 
front(?) of the bumtu and brings it into the temple of Dagan." 7 The orthog- 
raphy bumtim and bumtam, instead of fyumtim and bumtam, may indicate that 
this ritual is unrelated to the bumtu festival. 



1. Edzard, op. at., 62; Sasson, op. at., 132. 

2. 12167, Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 100 no. 112. 

3. See Sasson, op. at., ISO for references at Mari which hint at observances for Dagan. 

4. For references see Sasson, op. at., 131. 

5. Gordon Ugaritic Textbook, 466 apud Virolleaud, CRAIBL (1952), 230; Birot, AKMT 14 p. 217. 

6. M. Birot, "Fragment de rituel de Mari relatif au kispum" CRRA 26, 142: urn gimkim qirsu 
iSSakkanu 1 ANSE iddak. 

7. Birot, op. at., 143: [...] ana humtim [...] iarrum anapan bumtim ifabbatma fyumtam ana bit Dagan 
uSerrib. 

8. For the humtum festival, see pp. 396-397. 
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THE SECOND AND FIRST MILLENNIA B.C. 

The Standard 
Mesopotamia!! Calendar 



When, at the close of the third millennium B.C., the Southern-Mesopotamian 
Sumerian calendar was imposed throughout southern Mesopotamia as a Reichs- 
kalender (perhaps by Isbi-Erra of Isin) , the written Sumerian month names 
were not mere logograms for Semitic calendar month names. This Southern- 
Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar was an adaptation of the Sumerian Nip- 
pur calendar at the time of ISbi-Erra's rise. Since Sumerian calendars had 
been in use in Sumer during the preceding Ur III period, and since the 
month names found in Sumer during this subsequent period were Sumerian, it 
is reasonable to suggest that this use of the Nippur Sumerian month names 
indicates the continuance of a written and oral Sumerian calendar tradition 
in southern-most Mesopotamia. Further north, Amorite calendars were in 
use, while at Sippar, positioned on the border of the two cultural spheres, 
both Sumerian and Semitic calendars were used interchangeably. However, 
during the reign of Samsuiluna of Babylon (1749-1712 B.C.) the Amorite cal- 
endars entirely disappeared from use and, from then on, the documents 
from southern and central Mesopotamia were dated with the Sumerian 
month designations of the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar. 

Eventually the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian month names became 
relegated to logograms to represent month names from the Standard Meso- 
potamian calendar. Unfortunately, the almost total lack of occurrences of ac- 
tual Standard Mesopotamian month names in most periods has created a 
great deal of speculation as to when the introduction and spread of this cal- 
endar occurred. The terminus a quo for the introduction of the Standard Me- 
sopotamian calendar is most likely the reign of Samsuiluna, since hereafter 
the Amorite calendar month names cease to be written on tablets. 

The earliest bilingual attestation of the Standard Mesopotamian month 
names in the lexical series JJAR-ra = Jyubullu probably dates from the end of 
the second millennium B.C.: 1 



1. For discussion of the dates of the recensions of this section of the series, sec Greengus, "The 
Akkadian Calendar at Sippar," JAOS 107 (1987), 211 n. 15. See MSL 5 25-26; a unilingual version 
from Emar (Emar VI /4, 43) exists with variants ""ne-IZI and lU gan-gan-ne. A menology published in 
£morVI/4, 210 contains the orthography '"gan-a-n[a]. 
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111 bara-zag-gar 

iti , 



1 gu,}-si-sa 
U j sig4-ga 
* 1 ' su-numun-na 
ili ne-IZI-gar 
ili kin- d Inanna na 
'" du 6 -ku 
!ti apin-du8-a 



iti 



gan-gan-na 



111 ab-ba-e 

ki udra 

''•' se-kin-kus 

iti-diri 5c-kin-kii5 



ni-sa-an-nu 

a-a-ru 

si-ma-nu 

du-u-zu 

a-bu 

u-lu-lu 

taS-ri-tu 

a-ra-al}-sam-na 

ki-si-li-mi 

te-bi-tui 

ia-ba-tu 

ad-da-ru 

dr-l}u al-ru ia MIN 

Aside from this lexical series, six of the month names occur as part of per- 
sonal names in the Kassite or post-Rassite period in the form "(born in the 
month) MN," all these references appearing in Babylonian documents. 
\When similar personal names were recorded in Assyrian texts, the scribes 
[with but one exception noted below] utilized the Southern-Mesopotamian 
Sumerian sign for the month [e.g. ui SIG4-a-a]— the Standard Mesopotamia!! 
months were never written syllabically. The Babylonian attestations are: 

s.v. CAD N/2 266; 

KaStilias, s.v. CAD A/1 230; 

BE 17/1, p. 145; 

s.v. CAD S 271; 

BE 15 p. 50, PBS 2/2 p. 83; CBS 3638 ii' 1'; 

Ni. 373H25' 1 ; 

s.v. Brinkman MSKH 1, p. 398 n. 4; 

PBS 2/2 142:8; 
A-da-ri-ti BE 14 110:10 (Kadasman-turgu); PBS 2/2 

95:25; Ni. 9150:8'. 2 
Texts from the Neo-Assyrian period indicate that the Assyrians, in some 
periods, replaced at least some of the Standard Mesopotamian month names 
with others or at least used alternative names as well as the standard month 
names: 



Nisannu: 


Ni-sa-ni-tum 


Ajaru: 


A~a-ri-tum 




A-a-ri 


Simanu: 


Si-ma-ni-[ium] 


Ululu: 


U-lu-li-lum 


Kissilimu: 


Ki-is-si-li-mi-tu 


Addaru: 


A-da-ri-t[um] 



1. These last two references arc courtesy ofJ.A. Brinkman. In the Neo-Assyrian period Babylonian 
and Assyrian texts refer to the Assyrian monarch Shalmancscr V as U-lu-la-a-a. 

2. Reference courtesy ofJ.A. Brinkman. 
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>• In some Neo-Assyrian scholarly texts the Elamite month SiliRtu re- 
placed the eleventh month Sabatu 1 ; 

>■ The Elamite month BAR.SAG.SAG (also equated with the month 

Sabatu) occurs in the inscriptions of Sennacherib 2 ; 
>- An inscription of Sargon's contains a month hi Sila£; 

>■ The tenth month at some period may have been called Kanunu. 
The Neo-Assyrian eponym lists in which the eponym for the year 
671 B.C. (and probably to be restored for 666 B.C.) is written ui AB- 
a-a in some texts, but written Ka-nun-a-a in others. 

The month names in Assyria were probably the same as those in Babylonia 
at the time of adoption of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar by Tiglath- 
Pileser I (1114-1076 B.C.). During the Neo-Assyrian period, particularly dur- 
ing the reign of Sennacherib (704-681 B.C.), there was a great deal of Assyr- 
ian hostility and jealousy directed towards Babylon. 4 Perhaps this was the 
impetus for substituting new or foreign month names for Standard Mesopot- 
amian month names used in Babylonia — a demonstration of Assyrian inde- 
pendence from the dominating Babylonian culture. Elam was revered as 
another ancient, cultured society, which may have been the reason for utiliz- 
ing Elamite month names {SiliUtu and BAR.SAG.SAG) — this was intended to 
show Babylon it was not the only great culture. 

At some period during or after the Judean exile in Babylonia, the Judeans 
adopted the Standard Mesopotamian calendar, as did the Nabateans, the 
Palmyrans, and other Aramaic-speaking peoples. 



Standard Mesopotamian Judean 


Palm 


Nisannu 


nysn 


nysn 


Ajaru 


'yr 


'yr 


■ Simanu 


syvn 


sywn 


Du 'uzu/Tam(m)uzu 


tmuz 


qnyn 


Abu 


'b 


'b 


Ululu/Elulu 


'lul 


'lul 


TaSrltu 


tfry 


tiry 


Aralisamna/ *MarkaSarr 


mrfyHvn 


knun 



1. See CAD S 262 and Villard in Marchands, Diplomats, et Empereurs, 131. 

2. E. Reiner, "Inscription from a Royal Elamite Tomb," Excursus: The names of the months in 
Elam, AfO 24 (1973), 101 note 21. 

3. Lyon Sor9:57, quoted CAD S 215 and see p. 314. 

4. Cf. P. Machinist, "The Assyrians and their Babylonian Problem: Some Reflections," Wissen- 
schaftskolleg zu Berlin Jahrbuch (1984/85), 353-364. 

5. For a discussion of the pronunciation and derivation of the eighth month of the Standard 
Mesopotamian calendar, see pp. 330-331. 
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Kis(si)limu 


kslv 


IE. rt.lNl_.l£-l\ 

kslul 


Tebetu 


tbt 


tbt 


Sabatu 


ibt 


Ibt 


Addaru 1 


'dr 


'dr 



STANDARD MESOPOTAMIAN CALENDAR 



There are two differences between the Judean and the Palmyran adapta- 
tion of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. The Judean months tmuzand 
mrhSvn are not attested at Palmyra, 2 whereas the months qnyn, "lamenting," 
and knun "brazier" occur at Palmyra, but not in the Judean calendar. Pre- 
sumably qnynv/zs the counterpart to Judean tmuz, the fourth month. Based 
on Mesopotamian occurrences, the brazier festival was a winter festival and 
therefore knun probably was the eighth month at Palmyra, instead of mrhSvn, 
as in Judea. The later Syriac calendar named months 10 and 11 knun, which 
supports the positioning of knun at Palmyra as the eighth month rather than 
as the fourth. 3 

The almost total lack of writing. of the Standard Mesopotamian month 
names impedes determining precisely when this calendar was first introduced 
into Mesopotamia. A significant factor for narrowing the timeframe for the 
introduction of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar (within the seven hun- 
dred year span between 1750 [the reign of Samsuiluna] and 1000 B.C.) is the 
abandonment of the native Assyrian calendar in favor of writing the South- 
em-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar month names (undoubtedly an indi- 
cation of their adoption of the Standard Babylonian calendar) around the 
year 1100 B.C. A Middle Assyrian chronological document, referred to as the 
Broken Obelisk, contains a month by month list of events, the scribe using 
the notation of the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar. Although 
the name of the monarch during whose reign the document was composed 
is not preserved, the general view is that it dates near the reign of Assur-bel- 
kala (1073-1056 B.C.). 4 Several slightly earlier economic documents from 
the reign of Tiglath-Pileser (1114-1076 B.C.) used double-dating, i.e., the 
scribe recorded both the Assyrian month name and the Southern-Mesopot- 
amian Sumerian month, indicating that a change of calendars was occur- 
ring, this double-dating ensuring there would not be any contractual 
problems arising from a confusion as one calendar replaced the other. One 



1. The month 'dr occurs in a Samaria papyrus from 335 B.C. found at Wad5 cd-Daliych (F.M. 
Cross, Eretz Israel 18 [1985]). 

2. An Aramaic text (Donncr and Rollig Jnschriften no. 253) contains the month mrftfcn. although 
not from Palmyra. 

3. The Syriac calendar replaced Simanu with Hainan and named months seven and eight t!ry. 

4. Brinkman FKB, S83ff. 

5. The earliest attestation of double-dating with month names to reflect a calcndrica! change was 
in the 30th year of Sulgi of Ur (ca. 2065 B.C.), when a new month was introduced. The tablet is dated 
both to the LagaS/Girsu month and to the new Ur month name (see p. 182). 



historical inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I also uses double-dating. Two of his 
inscriptions are dated to the month Kuzallu of the Assyrian calendar. 1 How- 
ever, a third is dated to both the Assyrian month ffuburznd to the Southern- 
Mesopotamian Sumerian month '''GAN: {ti {fubur Sa tar-si itj GAN "the month 
ffibur which is equated with Kissilimu.{= il:i GAN)." 2 The inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser's successors, however, utilize only the Southern-Mesopotami- 
an Sumerian month names, i.e., the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. Thus 
the introduction of the new calendar occurred during the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser. 3 

It is more likely that this Assyrian reform was not the adoption of the 
Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar, a calendar which would have 
been spoken in a language totally alien to the Assyrian populace, but rather 
the adoption of a calendar which employed month names from language 
groups more familiar to them, i.e., the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. 
But the scribes, who probably had at least a minimal familiarity with the Sum- 
erian language, used the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian month names, 
as did scribes throughout Mesopotamia. The impetus for the Assyrian adop- 
tion of the calendar was probably the desire to abandon a calendrical system 
which had no intercalary month and thus was out of phase not only with na- 
ture but with the calendars of those areas with which the Assyrians conduct- 
ed business. The Assyrians were never able to equate permanently a foreign 
month with an Assyrian month, and this may have lead to difficulties in inter- 
national contracting. Therefore, it is likely that Tiglath-pileser, an interna- 
tionalist in outlook, mandated the calendrical reform, one which took 
several years until complete acceptance and compliance. Thus this Standard 
Mesopotamian calendar, which used the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian 
month notation, had to have had wide acceptance already by 1100 B.C. in or- 
der for the Assyrians to have made such a reform. 

The western city of Emar maintained its own calendar, yet by the reign of 
the Kassite king Me-li-si-tIU (1188-1174 B.C.) Southern-Mesopotamian Sum- 
erian month names were in use. Assuming, as previously in our discussion 
of the Assyrian abandonment of its native calendar, that it is highly unlikely 
that in the middle of the second millennium a population without a Sumer- 
ian tradition would have adopted a Sumerian calendar, the use of Southern- 
Mesopotamian Sumerian month names at Emar indicates that the Standard 
Mesopotamian calendar was adopted at Emar no later than approximately 
1200 B.C. 



1. RIM 2 Tiglath-Pileser texts nos. 1 and 3. 

2. RIM 2 Tiglath-Pileser text no 4. 

3. This conclusion has already been reached byj. Lewy, ArOr 1 1 (1939), 46. 

4. See pp. 343-361 for the calendar at Emar. 
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The introduction of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar can be dated 
at least another century earlier. As noted above, the female name A-da-ri-tum, 
"(born in the month) Addaru," is attested during the reign of KadaSman- 
Turgu (1297-1280 B.C.). Although a month Addaru was attested at Susa, this 
more likely refers to the Standard Mesopotamian month. 

An even earlier significant period in dating the introduction of the Stan- 
dard Mesopotamian calendar in the west is that of Alalakh level IV, approx- 
imately 1500 B.C. Tablets from the earlier Alalakh level VII are dated 
according to a local calendar. However, whereas some scribes of the later lev- 
el IV continued to use the Alalakh calendar, others used the Southern-Meso- 
potamian Sumerian month names. The Sumerian designations differed, 
however, from those used earlier in Southern Mesopotamia in that only the 
first Sumerian sign of the month name was written on the tablet (i.e., se in- 
stead of Se-kin-kus). Thus 1500 B.C. at Alalakh was a period of calendrical 
transition. It is unlikely that a Sumerian calendar, in this late period, re- 
placed a local calendar in the far west at Alalakh. Rather, the calendar adopt- 
ed at Alalakh level IV was, in all likelihood, the Standard Mesopotamian 
calendar. Thus the Standard Mesopotamian calendar was introduced in the 
far west by 1500 B.C. 

Thus the terminus a quo is 1750 B.C. for the introduction of the Standard 
Mesopotamian calendar and the terminus ante quern is 1500 B.C. The two most 
likely defining moments within this two-hundred fifty year time span in Baby- 
lonia for the introduction of the calendar would be the disappearance of the 
Amorite calendars during the reign of Samsuiluna and the invasion of the 
Kassites, who assumed control of Babylonia in 1595 B.C., after a Hittite razzia 
by Mursilis ended the rule of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

A factor which must be considered in further defining the date of intro- 
duction of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar is the nature of the Stan- 
dard Mesopotamian calendar itself. 

The eighth month of the Old Persian calendar was MarkaSan, remarkably 
similar to the eighth month Marfreivan in the Judean adaptation of the Stan- 
dard Mesopotamian calendar. It has often been assumed that this Judean 
pronunciation was simply a corruption of the eighth month of the Standard 
Mesopotamian calendar aralysamnu, which supposedly meant "eighth month." 
However, borrowing almost certainly did not occur from the Standard Meso- 
potamian calendar to the Old Persian calendar, rather, borrowing must have 
occurred in the other direction — from Old Persian to the Standard Mesopot- 
amian calendar — along with a folk or scholarly etymology "eighth month." 1 

Possible origins of other Standard Mesopotamian months can be suggest- 
ed, increasing the likelihood that the entire Standard Mesopotamian calen- 



1. For further discussion on the name arafysamnu, sec pp. 330-331. 



dar was a completely 'manufactured' calendar, not the natural reflection of 
local cultic and agricultural practices. 

The hybrid nature of this new calendar is apparent. Months twelve and 
one of the Susa calendar (Sabafu and Addaru) became months eleven and 
twelve of the new Standard Mesopotamian calendar. The month Aim was a 
widely used month name, though only at Susa and Sippar was it the fifth 
month. The placement of Du'uzu as the fourth month and Abu as the fifth 
month (though this might have been Elamite influence as well), and the in- 
clusion of Ajaru and Ululu/Elulu, all indicate the influence of the Sippar cal- 
endar. The month Ajaru is also probably related to the Alalakh and Emar 
month ffiari and to the Nuzi month larati. The month Talritu is attested in 
the calendar at Emar, although this may reflect usage of the Standard Meso- 
potamian calendar. And, as just stated, the eighth month (* Araffsamnu) was 
appropriated from the Old Persian calendar. Moreover, the month name 
Kissilimu is not Semitic, another indication of foreign origin. And the month 
Nisannu may have western origins. 1 



POSSIBLE CALENDAR(S) 
OF ORIGIN 

Ugarit(?),Mari(?) 

Sippar, Alalakh, Emar, Nuzi, 

Ugarit, Tell Rimah, Chagar Bazar 

throughout Mesopotamia 
throughout Mesopotamia 
Sippar(?), Nuzi 
Emar<?) 
Old Persian 



Susa 

Susa, Ansan 

Based on the peculiarities of this calendar, the Standard Mesopotamian 
calendar may have been an artificial creation, a means to unify a divergent 
empire. It may have been difficult to perpetuate the use of a Sumerian cal- 
endar outside of southern Mesopotamia. However, die economic and political 
advantages of a single, standard calendar were as obvious in the second mil- 
lennium B.C. as they had been on a smaller scale hundreds of years earlier to 
Isbi-Erra of Isin. So, rather than select one particular city's calendar as the 

1 . Sec pp. 377ff. for a discussion of the calendar at Ugarit and p. 281 for the possible use of the 
term nisannu in the Mari calendar. 





STANDARD 




MESOPOTAMIAN 


i. 


Nisannu 


ii. 


Ajaru 


iii. 


Simanu 


iv. 


Tamuzu 


v. 


Abu 


vi. 


Elulu, Ululu 


vii. 


Tairltu 


nil. 


Aralfsamnu 


ix. 


Kissilimu 


X. 


Tebetu 


xi. 


Sabatu 


xii. 


Addaru 



vi; 
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new Reichskalender — a move which might have alienated those cities on whom 
another city's calendar would have been imposed — the Babylonian adminis- 
tration invented a hybrid Reichskalender, culling months from various calen- 
dars throughout the realm and beyond, thereby hoping to gain international 
acceptance. The use of Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian month names as 
logograms for this new calendar is a clear signal that there was something 
"unnatural" about the development and imposition of this new calendar. The 
retention of the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian month names on written 
documents may have been a negotiating point to gain the acceptance of the 
former Sumerian cities and of their proud scribes. Total imposition of non- 
Sumerian month names (written as well as spoken) on the scribes using the 
Southern-Mesopotamian calendar could have been counter-productive. The 
continuation of a written calendrical tradition that could be traced back to 
venerated Nippur may have been important to the scribal community, which 
was proud of its eclectic and ancient position in society. 

The incorporation of month names from the Old Persian, Susan, and 
Ansan calendars might suggest Kassite authorship, since the Rassites had origin- 
ally migrated from the east. However, this would allow a maximum of ninety- 
five years for the introduction of the calendar and its peaceful acceptance in 
the west (1500 B.C. at Alalakh). And although a new international calendar 
might have served to unify the new Kassite empire, the forced abandonment 
of native Babylonian calendars might have initially been counter-productive 
to the Rassites gaining control of the country's administration and economy. 
Lastly, based on other historical models, it is likely that the conquerors were 
overwhelmed by the superior culture of the conquered and for there to have 
been an initial period wherein the Rassites succumbed to the Babylonian cul- 
ture — most likely excluding the sudden imposition of a new calendar upon 
the Babylonians. 1 

Moreover, if the influence of the Old Babylonian Sippar calendar on the 
Standard Mesopotamian calendar (as demonstrated above) is acknowledged, 
the hypothesis that Samsuiluna, not the Rassites, developed the Standard 
Mesopotamian calendar is more likely. By the time the Rassites had invaded 
Babylon, the Sippar calendar had been in disuse for one hundred and fifty 
years — hardly in a position to influence the Rassites in a supposed formula- 
tion of a new calendar. 



1. Cf. N. Yoflec in The Collapse of Ancient States and Civilizations, N. YofTcc and G. Cowgill, cds., 
(Tucson, 1991), 65: "Amoritcs and Kassites, for example, having taken political power, adopted 
venerable Mesopotamian cultural institutions — indeed, conservatively preserved them— -precisely 
because in so doing they could legitimize their participation in the society, especially in the arena of 
political struggle." 



BjR: 



In summary, the Standard Mesopotamian calendar may have been intro- 
duced by Samsuiluna, who sensed the urgency of fostering a sense of nation- 
hood among the cities of his empire which had recently rebelled against 
him. 1 During his reign the Amorite calendars fell into disuse, only the Sum- 
erian months of the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar continued 
to be used. It is more likely that the Semitic speaking cities north of Sumer 
adopted a non-Sumerian calendar (the Standard Mesopotamian calendar), 
rather than a Sumerian calendar (the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian 
calendar) during Samsuiluna's reign. Use of this new calendar spread with- 
out the use of military conquest — probably international commerce and 
contracting were the catalysts for the Standard Mesopotamian calendar's 
wide-spread acceptance in places not under Babylonian control, such as Ala- 
lakh and Assyria. 



The Months 2 



i. Nisannu 

The name of the first month of the calendar probably derives from Sum- 
erian nesag, "first." 3 The earliest attestation of the month name is from 14th 
century Ugarit, in which the first Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian month 
Ill bara-zag-gar is rendered into Akkadian as nisannu (although not with the 
month determinative). 4 If the Mari month ili ni-ni-sag is a Sumerian orthog- 
raphy intended only as a written device to express a Semitic month name, 
perhaps the Mari month name was *waral} isin nisanni or *waral} Sa nisanni 
("the month of the first-offerings [of barley?]"). From the Rassite period 
there is a reference to the female personal name Ni-sa-ni-tum, "she born in 
Nisannu" (see CAD N/2 266 for references). There are a few attestations of 
this month name written syllabically and prefixed with the month determi- 



1. For details of the rebellions against Samsuiluna, see, for example, CAH* 220f. and The Near 
EasU The Early Civilizations, Delacorte World History II, J. Bottero, et al., eds. (New York, 1967), 221 ff. 

2. The following presentation of festival observances includes only those festivals whose months 
can be ascertained. For additional Assyrian observances from unknown months, sec Van Driel ASSur, 
147ff. McEwan, Priest and Temple, 169ff. details the cultic calendar of Babylon and Uruk in the first 
millennium B.C. and includes a detailed listing of monthly ritual activities, which we have omitted in 
our discussion. 

3. J. Lewy, "The Assyrian Calendar," ArOr 11 (1939), 39 suggested "nisanu may be considered as 
a typically Amorite derivation from a word *nis, which is identical with Aramaic ns' and Hebrew ns 
"banner", "flag", "standard" ... [thus the] "month of the standard." 

4. Sec pp. 380-381. 
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native: VAT 17889:12 ITI ni-sa-nu (652 B.C.) 1 ; IM 57953:10 ITI ni-sa-na (633 
B.C.) 2 ; and YBC 16813: ITI.l.KAM d Nu-3d-an-na(\l) . 3 

According to Assyrian Astrolabe B the month of Nisannu was the month 
of the moon-god Sin 4 : "The month Nisannu, Pegasus, the dais of An, the king 
is installed and invested (with authority); a good ... for Ami and Enlil; the 
month of Nanna-Suen, the first-born of Enlil." And an incantation from Nim- 
rud reiterates this theme: "May the month Nisannu, (the month) of Anu and 
Enlil, absolve!" 5 — the first month belonged to the first of the gods. 

Astrolabe B states that during this month there was an installation of the 
king. The first month was the occasion of one of the two yearly aAt<u-festivals, 
at which time the chief god grandly marched into his city from the akitu- 
house, reenacting the god's original entry into the city and his assumption 
of suzerainty there. Thus, this illusion to the "installation of the king" may 
refer to a god, perhaps Ami in Uruk or ASsur in Assyria, assuming kingship 
of the city during the aAtiu-festival. 

Another interpretation is that the "installation of the king" refers to a 
mortal monarch. During the Kassite period, the king was frequently in Nip- 
pur for the New Year celebration. Brinkman has gathered twenty references, 
most of which occur in year formulae, of the expressions deSarri and/or arad 
tarri the "coming/going up and coming/going down of the king." 6 Brink- 
man accepts Biggs' interpretation, 7 stating: "There he [Biggs] perceptively 
translated the phrase, known at that time from three published Nippur texts, 
as the "coming up" of the king and deduced from its use (in dates only at the 
very end or beginning of years) that the king was in Nippur for the New Year 
festival." 8 (In the Ur III period the New Year's celebration in Nippur was ob- 
served in the Tummal temple.) Brinkman notes that two of the references 
bear dates of Nazi-Maruttas (1323-1298 B.C.), five date to Kudur-Enlil (1264- 



1. Jacob-Rost, Forschungen und Berichte 10 (1968), 48-49 no. 10. 

2. Collated byJ.A. Brinkman who cites the text in JCS 35 (1983), 24 under J.33. 

3. C.E. Jones and M. Stolpcr, Two Late Elamitc Tablets at Yale," Fragmcnta Historiae Aelamicae, 
Editions Recherche sur Us Civilisations (1986), 249 (YBC 16813): iti.l.kam d Nu-!d-an-na(!7) and p. 251: 
"Hinz's suggestion (personal communication) that this spelling renders Babylonian Nisannu or 
Aramaic Nisan is entirely plausible." 

4. KAV 218; K.2920 (BA 5 704-705); Sm 755; for more duplicates see most recently G. Cagirgan, 
"Three More Duplicates to Astrolabe B," BelUlen 48 (1985). 404-405. The Astrolabe is a bilingual text 
in very poor and terse Sumerian, with an inexact Akkadian translation. In fact, it is not clear whether 
the Sumerian was composed to accompany the Akkadian or vice versa. Our interpretation of the 
Astrolabe is based upon our belief that the contents do not reflect the cult for one city (such as 
ASsur) in one period, but rather a conglomeration of festivals and rituals spanning time and place. 

5. D.J. Wiseman, "A Lipsur Litany from Nimrud," Iraq 31 (1969), 175rf.; cf. 4R 33 (K.2049 and 
K.129). 

6.J.A. Brinkman MSKH, 411-414. 

7. R. Biggs, JCS 19 (1965), 96 n. 11. 

8. Brinkman MSKH, 411. 
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1256 B.C.), and "the rest are dated between year 6 and year 25 of an unspec- 
ified king or kings... . The arad larri references, with two exceptions ... tend 
to cluster in months XI and/or XII... . The ete larri texts are all dated be- 
tween XII-29 and 1-2, with one text dated simply XII." 1 Perhaps the presence 
of the king in Nippur was part of a special installation ritual for the king, 
which may be alluded to in the phrase "installation of the king" in Astrolabe 
B. (Later, during the Neo-Babylonian period, the great king was dragged in 
and humbled before Marduk, at which time he swore he had fulfilled his ob- 
ligations as ruler and vowed to continue fulfilling them in the coming year. 
This ritual may have evolved from this possible installation ritual at Nippur 
at New Years during the Kassite period.) 

The atau-festival, the major religious observance of the year, occurred 
during the first eleven days of the month in Babylon, Uruk, and in Assyria, 
as well as during the first days of the seventh month. 2 Several aJtou-fcslivals 
were observed at Nippur during the first month. 

A ritual for the New Year festival is described in the Cuthean Legend of 
Naram-Sin, a composition authored in the second millennium B.C. (Foster 
Before the Muses, 257ff.): 

When New Year of the fourth year arrived, 

At the prayer to Ea, [sage] of the great gods, 

[When I offered] the holy offerings of New Year, 

I [received] the holy instructions. 

I summoned the diviners and [charged them], 

Seven upon seven extispicies I performed. 

I set up holy reed altars, 

I inquired of the great gods: 

Ishtar, Ilaba(?), Zababa, Annunitum, 

[Shullat and Hanish, Shamash the warrior]. 

Another ritual for the first days of the month is mentioned in the incan- 
tation series Surpu: "the pure quay, the horn-like soap-plant, the pure water he 
[Enki] gave you, to perform correctly the New Year (festival) for seven days." 3 

The akltu-testivzl of the first month in Assur was a festival for the god 
ASsur. 4 According to a ritual description, Assur left his temple for the akitu- 
house in a chariot drawn by white horses on the 2nd of Nisannu, having par- 



1. Brinkman MSKH, 414. 

2. A Sippar text, probably Neo-Babylonian, contains a reference to New Years (zag-mu) in 
Babylon during the Ur III period, the historical accuracy of which is extremely doubtful (F. AI-Rawi, 
"Tablets from the Sippar Library, - Iraq 52 [1990], 10 line 30): "Amar-Suen, his [Sulgi's] son, altered 
the great bulls and the (sheep) sacrifices of the New Year festival of the Esagil." 

3. E. Reiner, Surpu, AfO BeiheftU (1958), 47:65-66. 

4. Frankcna Takullu, Chapter VI suggests that the takultu observance was part of the aAifu-festival 
in Assyria. Van Driel ASSur, 164 sees no evidence to support Frankcna's thesis and concludes that 
without further evidence the connection of the two observances is uncertain. 
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taken of a ritual meal. 1 Van Driel suggests: "Probably he [ASSur] was back on 
the 4th, or perhaps even on the 3rd — or even on the 2nd itself — if the mus'u 
iaUDAKAM of BM 121206 VII 20' is the night between the 3rd and the 4th, 
which is rather certain, when the king visited the cult-room and the chapel 
of Ninlil, a visit without much purpose if the gods were not present." 2 Anoth- 
er text indicates that ASsur stayed in the akitu-house on the 8th of the 
month. Unfortunately the name of the month is not preserved and thus it 
is unclear whether this ritual is the Nisannu oAKu-festival. A Neo-Assyrian 
commentary mentions gifts: "the gifts that are given in the month of Nisannu 
from the 6th to the 12th day," possibly a custom related to the akitu-testiva\.' i 
It is unclear whether the gifts were presented to the gods or whether there 
may have been an Assyrian custom of exchanging gifts among the populace 
at this time of year. 

In Assyria the three month period of Sabatu, Addaru and Nisannu appears 
to have been a time of intense religious observance. 5 In Assyria a special rit- 
ual occurred on the night of the 4th of Nisannu, involving the deities Ninlil 
and Serua. During the rite the king entered the temple of Assur, then the 
temple of Ninlil, and finally returned to his palace. 6 An Assyrian record of 
the distribution of wine for various occasions throughout the year notes that 
the 7th day of the first month was a special festival, although the name or na- 
ture of the occasion is not mentioned. 7 Special ablutions (rimkani) were held 
on the 4th to Sin, on the 7th to Adad and another to Assur on an unknown date. 
A kettledrum performance (litissati) before the gods occurred on the 8th. 8 

The schedule of events at Babylon for the atou-festival in Nisannu can par- 
tially be reconstructed based upon ritual texts, commentaries and historical 
inscriptions. However, large gaps in our knowledge of events remain. 9 This 
festival, which spanned eleven days, may have evolved from separate akilu- 
festivals for Nabu and Marduk. 

The preserved ritual instructions for the a&iiu-festival of the first month at 
Uruk afford us a somewhat different perspective on the events than those de- 
scribed in the ritual texts for the aftiiu-festival of the seventh month at 
Uruk. 10 First, Istar is more prominently portrayed, ritually being treated as 



1. VAT 13596. 

2. Van Driel ASSur, 145. 

3. Ph 4123 (see Van Driel ASiur. 164). 

4. CT 13 32 r. 6. 

5. First noted by E. Weidner, "Der Tag des Stadtgottes," AfO 14 (1941/44), 34011"., reiterated by 
Van Driel Ailur, 140ff. and Mcnzel, Assyrisckc Tempel, Studia Poll] 10/1, 49. 

6. BM 121206 (Van Driel Aiiur, 90). 

7. KAV 79. 

8. BM 121206 vii (Van Driel ASSur, 90). 

9. For an analysis of the akitu at Babylon as well as translations of pertinent texts, sec pp. 437ff. 
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Antu's equal. Secondly, the text describes the procession order of the gods 
and chariots as they journey from the ReS-temple to the akitu-house. And 
thirdly, the text provides ritual instructions for events at the akitu-house. The 
number of days over which these events occurred is not preserved. However, 
if it is assumed that the akitu of the first month paralleled that of the seventh 
month, then all the events described in this Uruk ritual tablet pertained to 
the first day of the festival. 

One section of a first millennium B.C. scholarly work called "The Nippur 
Compendium" deals with months and Nippur festivals. Unfortunately many 
of the cultic references are obscure, nor is it clear as to which month some 
of these rituals apply. The following portion applies to the first month (trans- 
lation George Topographical Texts, 155): 

In the month Nisan festivals are celebrated: 

the AkTtu of Marduk: for his supreme divinity; 

the Akitu of Ninurta: for his father Enlil; 

the Akitu of IStar, Queen of Nippur (or,) of Ninurta; 

the Akitu of Sin: for Ninurta, the net of the gods; 

as many Akitu's as there are: for Ninurta, the net of the gods; 

It is unclear whether the following entry applies to the first or second 
month at Nippur 1 : 

Battlefield (15th day) Battle; 

A festival of Nabu at Palmyra is attested on the seventh of the month. 2 

ii. Ajaru 

Ajaru-was the name of the twelfth month in the Old Babylonian Sippar cal- 
endar and in the Amorite calendar at Tell Rimah. For ajaru, "rosette," see 
CAD A/1 229 sub ajaru A, and as "young man," CAD A/1 230 sub ajaru D. 
CAD A/1 230 sub ajaru C, however, states regarding the month ajaru: "no et- 
ymological connection between this word and its homophones can be pro- 
posed." At Alalakh there was a month ffi-ia-re-e as well as a festival hijaru: 3 
UDU ina urn. hi-ia-ri-i d ES 4 +DAR "three sheep on the day of the hijaru festival of 
Istar" 3 and at Emar a festival hiari is attested: i-na u^-mi s"a hi-ia-ri, "on the day 
of the hijaru (festival) " and the hijaru of Adad. 4 The Ugaritic and later Phoe- 
nician calendars included a month ffiyar. 5 The second month at second mil- 
lennium B.C. Nuzi had a similar sounding month name Ia-ra-ti: annutu 

10. For these texts, see our chapter The Akitu Festival." 

1. For the possible significance of this entry for the second month, see p. 324 note 4. 

2. See OrNS 45 (1976), 51. 

3. Wiseman Alalakh 346:2 and 348:2. 

4. Emar no. 463. 

5. SccJ.-M. Durand, MARI 1/1, 122 n. 9. 
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1 



GIG.MES ana ITI Im-pur-an-ni u ana ITI Ia-ra-ti ilqu "they have received these 
wheat (rations) for the month of Impur(t)anni and the month Jarati" 1 as well 
as using the month name ffijari for this month at Mari. CAD, discussing the 
etymology of the month Jarati, states: "A variant of the name of the month 
Hiari, which follows Impurtanni ... Hence, probably to be connected in 
some way with the month name Ajaru. 

The term Jjijaru has been most recently discussed byJ.-M. Durand, who ar- 
gues convincingly that the festival and month name l}ijaru is to be identified 
with the Mari term baru, t}a'aru, or ajaru, meaning "donkey." Concerning 
the origin and dispersion of this 'Donkey Festival' Durand observes: 

Cette fete, attestee a Alalakh, Ougarit, Alep, Mari, Terqa, Nuzi, est docu- 
mented desormais dans les tablettes cuneiformes de Tell Leilan. II done est 
raisonnable de penser qu'elle elait commune & toute la region nord du 
Proche-Orient ancien. Plutot qu'un phenomfene hourrite, commun & l'oucst 
(Alalakh) et a l'Est (Nuzi) de la zone principale de dispersion de cette eth- 
nie, il serait plus judicieux, vu que hjyarum apparait comme un terme typ- 
ique du monde ouest-semitique, de proposer qu'il s'agit en fait d'un rite 
propre a la Syrie amorrite. 
Although the month Ajaru at Old Babylonian Sippar was the twelfth 
month, the Standard Mesopotamian month Ajaru was the second month, as 
was ffiaru/Jarati at Nuzi. Thus if the Standard Mesopotamian month Ajaru 
is, indeed, related to the Nuzi month tfijaru, (as would be the Old Babylonian 
Amorite month Ajaru), then its name derived from the 'Donkey Festival'. 
(This is not to say, however, that a donkey festival was observed in Babylon 
as a result of appropriating the month name.) 

According to Astrolabe B, Ajaru was the month of Ningirsu, who, in tradi- 
tion, was identified with Ninurta the farmer: "The month Ajaru, the Pleiades, 
the Seven Gods; the opening up of the ground; the oxen are yoked; the land 
becomes arable; the plows are washed; the month of heroic Ningirsu, the 
great ensi of Enlil." Astrolabe B assuredly is alluding to the ancient gusisu-ks- 
tival of Ninurta during the second month at Nippur, which marked the onset 
of preparations for the coming plowing and sowing. 



1. SMN 710:27' quoted CAD I/J 325. 

2. CAD I/J 325. 

3.J.-M. Durand, MARI 1/1, 121-122. Durand observes "On trouvc en cfTcl ce tcrmc dc hiyarim 
remplace par l'expression «anse d IM», «l'ane du dieu de l'Oragc», dan le textc n° 20 [A. 2387)." 

4. For the Jyaru festival in the second millennium B.C. see pp. 374-375. CAD A/1 230 sub ajaru B cites 
two first millennium B.C. references to the phrase ki ajari and Kma ajari in the sense of "as happy as ajari," 
which CAD suggests may possibly allude to an ajaru festival or one celebrated in the month ajaru. Quite 
possibly this expression refers to the braying of a donkey when it bares its teeth, as if laughing. 
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A Seleucid Babylon ritual text reiterates this tradition of the month being 
the month of Ningirsu. 1 This same text states that the beginning of the 
month marked a special observance involving the marriage of Nabu and 
Nana, followed by Nabu's assumption of kingship: 

For the month Ajaru, the month of Ningirsu, the ensi of Enlil, the valiant, the 
month the catde are driven, the open land is cultivated. 

(On) the second day (at?) the cattle pen, at the time of the rising of the 
warrior SamaS, Nabu in (his) status as bridegroom is dressed in the garment 
(befitting) his rank as supreme god. Like the moon he shines forth from the 
Ezida during the night. Like the rising moon he illuminates the darkness. 
He proceeds directly to the EhurSaba, parades radiantly, and enters before 
the goddess; everyone is there for the wedding. Inside the Ebursaba he 
creates brightness like daylight. They lie night after night on the nuptial bed 
in sweet sleep; 

On the sixth day he goes out to the garden and shows himself. 

On the seventh day he proceeds to the Emeteurur and [is cleansed/ 
rejoices] at the Eanna. He goes out to the garden and when he enters the 
Garden of Anu he takes his seat. Because he has assumed Anu's kingship ... 
he wears Anu's crown (and?) the ... of the date palm. 

[On] the 17th Nana ... from the Ebursaba, proceeds to the hilly garden 
[...]; [...] Enlil ... Nippur ... rites [...] at the ... house [...] resides [...] goes 
out [...]( break) 

As detailed in this text, on the 2nd of Ajaru Nabu proceeded from his tem- 
ple in Borsippa to the Ebursaba in Babylon where he wedded the goddess 
Nana. The two statues remained together in Babylon until the 6th of Ajaru 
when Nabu's statue was displayed in the temple gardens. The 7th day 
marked Nabu's coronation in Uruk at the Eanna temple, where he assumed 
the kingship previously held by Anu. Meanwhile, the statue of his bride, 
Nana, made her appearance in Babylon on the 17th of the month. The text 
is broken, but ritual activity appears then to have moved to Nippur. 

This marriage of Nabu during the second month was ritually performed also 
in the Neo-Assyrian period at Calah, where Nabu's bride was Tasmetum: 2 

Letter from Arad-Nabu to Esarhaddon: 5 

On the fourth day of Ajaru, Nabu and Tasmetum entered the bedchamber. 
... Presently I shall offer their [the crown princes of Assyria and Babylonia] 
sacrifices before Nabu and Tasmetum in the bedchamber. 



l.SBHp. 245. 

2. Note that according to an Assyrian hymn on the 5th day of each month there was a procession 
of Tasmetum (Livingstone CourtPoetry, 17 KAR 127:8 "on the fifth day, monthly, is the procession of 
Tasmetum"). 

3.ABL113. 
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Letter Nabu-nadin-Jumi to Esarhaddon: 

The city of Calah will prepare the bed for the god Nabu on the third of the 
month Ajaru. (On that date) the god Nabu enters the bedroom. On the 
fourth day the return of the god Nabu takes place. My lord the crown prince 
knows that I am the official in charge of the temple of your god Nabu; I have 
therefore to go to Calah. The god will set out from the threshing floor of the 
palace; those who are on the threshing floor of the palace go then to the gar- 
den. There a sacrifice will be performed. The chariot driver of the god 
comes from the gods' stable; he takes the god out and brings him back again; 
he himself goes on and any priestly apprentice who has a sacrificial animal 
performs the sacrifice. Anybody who brings an offering of as little as one 
quart of bread flour may eat in the temple of Nabu. 

... Let Bel and Nabu, who will take part in the ritual of the sacred marriage 
[ha-Sad-da CAR-nu-u-nt] in the month Sabafu, protect the life of my lord the 
crown prince. 

Letter from Nergal-iarrani to Esarhaddon: 

The images of Nabu and (his spouse) TaSmetu enter tomorrow, the fourth 
day, toward evening, the bed chamber (of the temple). On the fifth day one 
serves them a royal meal; the Jazonnu-official (in charge of the temple) will 
be present; they bring the lion-headed (object) on a bier to the palace. From 
the fifth to the tenth day the gods stay in their bed chamber and the hazan- 
nu-official remains as guard (at its door). On the 11th Nabu comes out to 
have some exercise; he goes to the park, kills (there) wild bulls. He (then) 
returns and takes his (usual) place. He (then) [blesses] the king. 

As noted in the second letter, there was another wedding in Sabalu, per- 
haps between Bel and Beltiya and between Nabu and TaSmetum. 3 

In Assyria special ablutions (rimkani) during the month are recorded for 
the 4th of the month for Sin and the 10th of the month for Samas and Adad. 4 
An Assyrian record of the distribution of wine for various occasions through- 
out the year notes that the 13th of the month was a festival, although the 
name or nature of the occasion is not mentioned. 5 However, according to an 
Assyrian ritual tablet from the reign of Sennacherib, the 13th of the month 
marked the observance of the etnas' oi IStar in the otou-house: 6 

On the 13th of Ajaru the e-ma$ oilllax within the town in the afcifti-house they 
make; AJSur, Ninlil, Ninurta and Adad go to the atHu-feast; he arranges the 
tables, slaughters the sheep, offers the cooked meat, ... bread, a fattened 
sheep is brought, an unblemished one year old goat, /lamanu-cake, burnt cy- 
noglossum, a hariu-pot [...] he gives the Sibitti to eat [...). He finishes the 



1. ABL 65, translation according to Oppcnheim Letters, 168. 

2. ABL 366, translation according to Oppcnheim Letters, 168-169. 

3. Sec p. 337. 

4. BM 121206 vii (Van Dricl ASiur, 90). 

5. KAV 79. 

6. BM 121206 (Van Dricl AHur, 89). 
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pagulu-contmner [...] two singers, one sings [...], the other sings [...]. When 
they have finished the [...], they place two necks in the [...] of the bread, 
the sangu [...]. Before the god he raises three times [...]. They raise their 
arms before [...]. They pass the [...]. They heap up the aromatics [...]. The 
gods start to move, in [...]. The whole town in the [...]-house [...] they en- 
ter, the chariot of [...] before the father of the gods [...]. 

The above reference to Adad attending the akltu-feast may be reflected in 
a Neo-Assyrian letter which mentions that Adad went to the akitu-house on 
the 6th day of the second month. 1 For an akitu-Hestival involving IStar in the 
tenth month, see p. 335 below. 

An Assyrian text from Sultantepe mentions a race of Nabu as occurring 
during this month: "It is the day of the race of Nabu, it is a day [of] Ajaru, 
a favorable month." (In the month Kissilimu footraces were also held, those 
to commemorate Ninurta's vanquishing the anzu-bird.) 

According to the Religious Chronicle in Babylon, probably during the 
reign of Simbar-§iHU (1024-1007 B.C.), there was a procession for Bel on the 
11th of Ajaru followed by four days of sacrifices in the temples of Babylon: 3 

The king arrived on the 1 1th day of the month Ajaru. He slaughtered but did 
not ... the lambs for the procession of Bel. The sacrifices and table (pre- 
pared for) the god which they had [received up to the day of the Akitu festi- 
val they offered for four days in Esagil and the (other) temples as in normal 
times. 

One section of a first millennium B.C. scholarly work called "The Nippur 
Compendium" deals with months and Nippur festivals. Unfortunately many 
of the cultic references are obscure, nor is it clear to which month some of 
these rituals apply. The following portion probably applies to the second and 
third months (translation George Topographical Texts, 155): 

Unclean woman Direction (?) of Nippur; 

Purification priest Cleanser; 

Axe and Cudgel Weapons against the insubmissive; 

There are no known festivals at Nippur or elsewhere to which these referenc- 
es might apply. 



l.ABL 1197. An Old Babylonian letter from SamSi-Adad mentions an a*ilu-festival being 
observed on the 16th day of the second month ("'GUD). The use of the Southern-Mcsopotamian 
Sumerian calendar month name, rather than an Amorite month, raises the possibility that this akitu- 
festival, at which envoys from ESnunna attended, may not have been held in Assyria. (See p. 245 for 
the text of the letter). 

2. Livingstone Court Poetry, 25 (STT 87 rev. 8). 

3. Translation according to K. Grayson, TCS 5, 134 ii 1-4. Grayson dates this section to Simbar-5i(5U. 
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iii. Simanu 

The actual written month name lli Simanu is never attested in cuneiform 
script except in lexical lists. However, note that |U SIG4, the Sumerian short- 
hand for the month, is attested as a logogram for simanu, "season." The Mid- 
dle Babylonian female name Si-ma-ni-[tum] ("she born in Simanu") is 
attested. (The name *Simanaja in the Neo-Assyrian period is written only 
with the Sumerian sign: SIG4-a-a and Ul SlG4-a-a). 

The month Simanu is written with variants of the Southern-Mesopotamian 
Sumerian calendar orthography for the third month, u 'sig4, "the month the 
brick (is placed in the brick mold)" — the original full Nippur month name 
being a variant of sig 4 - B ' 5 u 5 -sub-ba-gar-ra. And in a Sargon inscription there 
is a note referring to this month as "the month which is named Month of the 
Brick God ( d SIG4) . " 3 In a few instances an orthography ili sig occurs. 4 

An inscription of Sargon's contains a month n 'Sitai: ina ITI si-i-tai ITI bi-in 
d DARA3.GAL "the month Sitai, the month of the son of DN." 5 The only other 
reference to this month is from a Neo-Assyrian tablet which equates the 
months from six different calendars to the Standard Mesopotamian 
months. 6 Curiously the third month of the Ur III Ur calendar, which should 
be ui U5-bi-gU7, is listed instead as ' tli [si]-i-lai and is equated to ,t, sig4-ga. 7 

According to Assyrian Astrolabe B, during this hot month the king sym- 
bolically placed a brick in the brick mold, to begin the brick making for con- 
struction of houses: "The month Simanu, Jawbone-of-an-Ox or the Crown-of- 
Anu; this star is equal to Girra; the month of the brick mold of the king; the 
king uses the brick mold; all lands build their houses; the month of the 
parching(?) of the land." 8 

Rituals for brick making during this month were observed at Uruk, as well. 
During this month there were special observances at the Eanna in Uruk on 



1. 4R 61 i 10, quoted CAD S 269. 

2. For references sec CAD S 271 sub *simanu and add K. 1535 for "'SlC^-a-a. 

3. Wincklcr Sar pi. 43:58, quoted CAD N/1 34. 

4. For references see CAD S 271 sub simanu A mng. d). 

5. Lyon Sar 9:57, quoted CAD S 215. 

6. 5R43. 

7. Langdon Mmologics, 116 suggests that the author of this compendium may have been 
unfamiliar with the old Ur III Ur month names, (for he places the third month (u-bi" 1uien -gU7) as 
the fourth month), and so not knowing a name for the third Ur month, he substituted the Assyrian 
month name. 

8. Note the wordplay in Astrolabe B between mu!-gu and murgu 4 (=SIC,). We have interpreted 
gul-la- as having been used playfully by the scribe for Akkadian qullu "parched" or qalu, "to parch* 
(sec CAD Q 298 sub qullu and p. 69 sub qalu): ili sig4 mul-gu-an-na gur-an-na-ke 4 mul-bi murgu 4 ba- 
an-sa iti u-3ub lugal-ke 4 lugal u-Sub sig 4 -gc kur-kur c-nc-nc mu-un-du-a iti gu!-la-kalam-ma-kc4 ITI.SIC4 
is k-t a-gi d A-nim [MU]L.BI d BIL.Cl So-nin ITI na-al-ba-an LUCAL LUGAL na-al-ba-na i-la-bi-in K.UR.MES 
£.MES-#-?m ip-pu-Su ITI GULLA ia ma-a-lim (var.:[...]-K ii ma-a-ti). 
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the 1st, 9th, and 15th of the month. 1 The festival on the 9th of the month at 
the Eanna was a religious rite marking the onset of brick making. The god- 
dess A3kajaitu(?) left her chapel and was then served a meal. A rite was per- 
formed at the kiln where bricks were baked, eight sheep were sacrificed at 
the entrances to the Eanna, and then another rite occurred at the kiln. 

In Assyria the month was known as the month of the moon-god Sin, as not- 
ed in an incantation: "May the month Simanu, (the month) of Sin, foremost 
son of Enlil, absolve I" 2 as well as in an As§urbanipal inscription, which also 
mentions a procession of Belet-Babili, the Lady-of-Babylon, on the 25th of 
the month: "In the month Simanu, the month of Sin, the first and foremost 
son of Enlil, on the 25th day, on which the procession of the Lady-of-Babylon 
is held." 3 

At Babylon on the 15th of the month there was a festival for the 'Mistress 
of the Gods' and on the 22nd a ceremony involving Nabu. 4 A Babylonian 
document from the Arsacid period refers to a festival in the Esabad temple 
on the 25th of the month. 5 

iv. Du 'uzu / Tam(m)uzu 

The fourth month of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar was named for 
the god Dumuzi. 6 The Sumerian orthography for the month was iti su(-numun). 
The scribe of the Neo-Assyrian text 5R 43 wrote the month as Du-u-zu and 
the Judean calendar called the month tmuz. At Nuzi the month was pro- 
nounced tam(m)uzu/i based upon the Nuzi orthographies in SMN 2212: ta- 
mu-u-zia.nd ta-mu-u[z-...]. 

The mythology surrounding Dumuzi in this month is alluded to in Assyr- 
ian Astrolabe B: "The month Dumuzi, Orion, (the month) of Papsukkal, the 
exalted vizier of An and Istar, the month of heaping up of seed, of sprouting 
of the early sowing, the cry of Ninrurugu, the month the shepherd Dumuzi 
was bound." This "binding of Dumuzi" is mentioned also in a Seleucid Baby- 
Ionian ritual text: ITI ki-mi-tum d [...] ... ina BARA2 SIPA [...], "the month of 
the binding, [Dumuzi] ... on the dais the shepherd [...]. One section of a 
first millennium B.C. scholarly work called "The Nippur Compendium" deals 



I.LKU51 obv. 1-12. 

2. DJ. Wiseman, "ALipSur Litany from Nimrud,"/ra?31 (1969), 175ff.;cf.4R33 (K.2049andKJ29). 

3. Strcck, ASSurbanipal, 70 cyl A viii 96-98 and K. 2802 vi 19. 

4. SBH VIII iii (McEwan, Priest and TempU, 179). 

5. McEwan, "Arsacid Temple Records," JraqAZ (1981), 141. 

6. Surprisingly, the incantation from Nimrud calls this month the month of Ninurta, not the 
month of Dumuzi (Wiseman, op. cit.). 

7. SBH p. 245. During the fifth month at Old Babylonian Sippar, the month of the ai/jbumfestival, 
there is a reference to the flm kimit "DUMU.ZI "the day of the captivity/binding of Dumuzi" (YOS 12 
427). 
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with Nippur festivals and several lines directly before an entry for the abum 
festival allude to an observance in Nippur for the cult of Dumuzi in the 
fourth month (translation George Topographical Texts, 155): 

Offering of water Descent to the grave; 

Captivity of the shepherd Opening of the grave; 

In early second millennium Mari the fourth month marked the occasion 
for a cult of Dumuzi which included female mourners.' R. Kutscher cites fur- 
ther first millennium evidence as to the annual observance of the festival of 
Dumuzi: 2 (1) Gilgames VI 46-47: "for Dumuzi, the beloved of your youth, you 
decreed an annual wailing (ana Satti bilakka)"; (2) an incantation against sei- 
zure by demons to be performed: "in the month Dumuzi ( U, SU) when Istar 
made the people of the land wail over Dumuzi, her beloved." 3 And Kutscher 
cites the famous vision of the Hebrew prophet Ezekial who saw the women 
of Jerusalem mourning over Tammuz. 

Jacobsen cites an Assur incantation in which Dumuzi is asked to take a 
troublesome ghost along with him to the netherworld and in which the 28th 
of the month was called the "Day of the Stall." 5 (The sheepfold or stall was 
the place where Dumuzi was captured by the galla-demons who subsequently 
dragged him to the netherworld. 6 ) On the 29th day a couch was erected on 
which the dead shepherd would lie in state. At Nineveh, Asgur and Calah, 
where there was wailing for Dumuzi, his statue was displayed from the 26th 
to 28th while in Arbela it was displayed from the 27th to 29th, as is noted in 
this letter to the king: 7 

On the 26th the god [...], on the 27th the god [...], on the 28th the god 
Tam[uzu ...]. On the morning of the 26th they introduce [...] (and) the 
disfplay] takes place; on the 2[7th and the 28th they do] in like manner. 
This is for the city of Assur. On the 26th: the wailing, on the 27th: the re- 
demption, on the 28th: Tamuzu. In this way the display is performed in Nin- 
eveh. In Calah, the display (takes place) on the 27th (and) the 28th in like 
manner. In [Arte] la, the displays [take place] on the 27th, the 28th (and) 
the 2 [9th] . (Remainder not preserved) . 
The following letter to the king mentions this same observance in Arbela. 
Parpola suggests that this second letter was "to make sure that the important 
ceremonies of Arbela would not be performed on the same days as the cor- 

1. Sec p. 289. 

2. "The Cult of Dumuzi," Bar-Ilan Studies in Assyriohgy, 42. 

3. LKA 69. 

4. Ezekial 8:14. 

5. "Religious Drama in Ancient Mesopotamia," in Unity and Diversity, 71-72. 

6. For this motifr cf. Alster Dumuzi's Dream, 82 lines 250-261. 

7. ABL 1097; translation Parpola AOAT 5/1, 5. 

8. ABL 35; translation Parpola AOAT 5/1, 5. 
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responding ceremonies in the other cities of Assyria, which lasted from 
Tamuzu 26 to Tamuzu 28. "' 

[As re]gards what the king, my lord, wrote to me: "The present day, [tjoraor- 
row, (and) the day after tomorrow, these are (the days) [of] the displays!", 
on [the ...]th [day] the king, my lord, said as follows about the old displays: 
"In Arbela, the display should be arranged from the 27th till the 29th day." 

According to Parpola the 'displays' mentioned in this letter refer "to the 
exhibition of (a statue of) the (dead) god (lying on biers) to his devotees 
(mourners, sick people hoping for miraculous cure, etc.)." 2 

The capture and death of Dumuzi is mentioned in another ritual text, 
presumably for this month, as translated by Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 38 
rev. 2-8) : 3 

[...] are [performed until the 30th day. 

[The ...Ih day is] the striking [when ...] goes down [to ...]. 

[The 26lh day] is the day of the screaming, the da[y when] Ami [...]. 

[ The 28th day] Tammuz rises at the request of [...]. 
His [de]ath is when they burn the roasted barley, which they were casting on 
Tammuz, on the stones. The burned parts which are produced go up to the 
upper regions, as it is said. [The image of] your brother which they soak in 
beer lifts up the body of the brother, as it is said. 

Jacobsen ( Unity and Diversity, 72) translates this passage: 

The 26th is the day of the hue and cry, on the 27th he is caught, Anu is ... 
Dumuzi is interrogated... . His death is when they grind the roasted grain 
that has been thrown on Dumuzi on the millstones. The ... of roasted grain 
that is placed there (means): He ascended to the upper regions according 
to what they say... .your brother which they moisten with beer (means): they 
install the brother in office according to what they say. 

Jacobsen notes "The rite generally survived into Medieval times, when, we 
are told, the women of Harran celebrated a rite called "the rattle" at which 
they wept for Ta'uz i.e., Tammuz or Dumuzi, whose master cruelly ground 
his bones in a mill. The women during this celebration also abstain from all 
milled foods." 4 

A Neo-Assyrian letter mentions: "The substitute figure (salam puhi) exer- 
cised its function in the town of Akkad from the 14th of Tamuzu to the 5th 
of Abu." 5 But whether this ritual is related to the Dumuzi motif is uncertain. 



1. Parpola, AOAT 5/2, 8-9. 

2. Parpola, AOAT 5/2, 9. For substitution as a cure, see Bottero Mesopotamia, 138-155. 

3. LKA 72; sec Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 38 for a full edition of this text as well as references 
to other treatments of this text. 

4. Jacobsen, "Religious Drama in Ancient Mesopotamia," Unity and Diversity, 72. 

5. ABL 46:8, quoted CAD A/2 391. 
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The death of Dumuzi was observed on the 27th of the month at Uruk, 
where the kalu-priest attempted to revive the dead god by whispering prayers 
into his ears: 1 

On the 27th day Askayaitu returns to the E[hilsu]. A (wooden) figurine of 
Dumuzi is brought out and is cast down by the main gate. [The figurine (?)] 
is brought in before The-Lady-of-Uruk. The AaM-priest whispers (the prayer) 
ni-su-il-§£ into the right ear and into the left ear of the piece of wood which 
has been cast down. 

A possible reference to this particular annual wailing over Dumuzi may 
occur at the conclusion of the Akkadian composition "Istar's Descent to the 
Netherworld" (lines 136ff., translation Foster, Before the Muses, 403ff.): 

On the dayTammuz (says) "hurrah!," 

the lapis flute and carnelian ring (say) "hurrah I" 
With him (say) "hurrah!" the wailing men and wailing women, 
Let the dead come up and smell the incense. 

Two other observances are described for this month at Uruk. On the 1st 
of the month there was an elaborate festival at the Eanna involving the four 
goddesses Nanna-amassu, The-Lady-of-Uruk, Nana, and Askayaitu. A throne 
was moved into the Ehilsu for Askayaitu, and a quiver was placed in the 
hands of one of the statues (perhaps that of The-Lady-of-Uruk) as prepara- 
tion for a procession around the Eanna. Eight sheep were offered by the var- 
ious entrances to the Eanna-temple as the procession passed each entrance. 
Actors (kurgarru) donned masks, presumably in costume for a presentation, 
drums (?) were played for the goddess Nana, and afterwards Nana proceeded 
to the banquet hall. After the meal there was a procession around the ziggu- 
ratof the Eanna. The rest of the day included the midday and evening meals, 
accompanied by the playing of the kettledrum. 

A Neo-Babylonian report of temple preparations mentions a proces- 
sion^) of gods on the 15th of the month: "The bread looks fine, the beer 
tastes good, the gods have gone on procession(?) [it-ti-bi] in ... on the 15th 
day of Du'uzu." 2 

The 17th of the month at the Eanna involved an apparently simple obser- 
vance which included the playing of the kettledrum for d Palil, a form of 
Istar. 

A late-Babylonian text describes an interesting ritual to adjust the imbal- 
ance between the daytime and night occurring around the solstices: 



3ra 



1.LKU51 obv. 28-31. 

2. D. Wcisberg, "A Neo-Babylonian Temple Report.'JAOS 87 (1967). 8 lines 9-10. 

3. Sp I 131 edited in Unger Babylon, 271. 



The 11th of Du 'uziis when SilluSfab and KATUN-na, 1 daughters of the Esagil 
go to the Ezida and on the 3rd of Tebetu Gazbaba and Gunisurra, daughters 
of the Ezida, go to the Esagil. Why do they do this? In Tammuzu the nights 
[are short], so to lengthen the nights the daughters of the Esagil go to the 
Ez.da— the Ezida is the House-of-the-Night. In Tebetu the daytime is short 
(so) the daughters of the Ezida go to the Esagil to lengthen the daytime— 
the Esagil is the House-of-the-Daytime. 

This same ritual is mentioned in another Babylonian calendar text for the 
month Tebetu. 

[The daughters of the Esagil], SilluStab and IStaran— the daughters of the 
divine queen Arua— and the [daughters] of the Ezida, Gazbaba and 
Gunisurra— the daughters of Nana— pass by each other (as) they walk along 
the path. They proceed and ...; they enter [their] temples. 

This shifting of goddesses to correct the imbalance, i.e., to mark the 
movement towards the equinoxes, may derive from astronomical observanc- 
es which marked the onset of the solstices. 3 

At Palmyra the fourth month was named qnyn, "lamenting," presumably 
referring to the wailing associated with the cult of Tammuz. 

V. Abu 

The month name Ab/pum derives from the ab/pum festival for the dead. 
The ab/pum was a mound placed over a supposed passage to the netherworld 
through which the dead could return to the land of the living and through 
which the living could provide for the dead. 4 

The Assyrian Astrolabe B for this month mentions activities associated 
with observances for the dead: "The month Abu, ... of Ninurta, braziers are 
kindled, a torch is raised to the Anunna-gods, Girra comes down from the 
sky and rivals the sun, the month of Gilgames, for nine days men contest in 

1 . The two goddesses SilluStab and KA.TUN-na are listed as hairdressers (5u-i) of Marduk's wife 
Sarpanitum, in the god list AN = Anum (II 260-261), wherein the gloss sil-lu!-[uU] a -ab provides the 
pronuncation for the goddess' name. A god-list from Emar (EmorVl no. 4 p. 34) lists SilluS-fab and 
IStaran sequentially in a group of six goddesses identified with or as servants of Nabfl's wire 
TaSmetum. There was a shrine for SilluSfab and KATUN-na in the Erabriri, the temple of Madanu in 
the Esagil complex (see George Topographical Texts, 106). 

2. SBH no. viii col. iv 4«7.Thc god-list AN = Anum (IV 274-275) lists a deity d Gaz-ba or d Gaz-ba- 
a. In SBH vm Gaz-ba-ba is identified as one of the daughters of Arua, rather than of Nana (Sp. 131). 
In AN = Anum the entry for Gaz-ba occurs soon after the entry for Arua— thus the Gaz-ba of AN = 
Anum and the Gaz-ba-ba of our ritual texts are probably the same goddess. Note E. Reiner. Surbu 
AfO Beihtfl 11 (1958), 21:79 ^Gaz-ba-ba sa-a-[aHi-ti "Gazbaba, the always laughing one." In another 
incantation the two goddesses Gazbaba and Cunisura are invoked together (W. Mayer, Vnttrsuchungm 
zurFormensprachederBabylonischen "Gebetsbachworungm, "Studia Pohl 5 [Rome, 1976), 538:32'). 

3. According to a Neo-Assyrian letter the equinox occurred one year during the full moon of 
Nisannu: "on the 35th or Nisannu day and night were equal: six double hours of daylight and six 
double hours of night" (ABL 1428:4). 

4. See pp. 259-261. 
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wrestling and athletics in their city quarters." The kindling of lights during 
the month was presumably to enable the deceased to find their way at night 
from the darkness of the netherworld. Gilgame§ was one of the overlords of 
the netherworld and he too joined the land of the living for the festival. Ac- 
cording to Astrolabe B, in GilgameS' honor athletic contests were held, cel- 
ebrating his legendary physical prowess. A reference to these athletic contests at 
Nippur during the month occurs in one section of a first millennium B.C. 
scholarly work called "The Nippur Compendium," which deals with Nippur 
festivals, and includes an entry for the fifth month (translation George Topo- 
graphical Texts, 155): 

Aim Warfare, contest of strength and vigour; 

Directly related to this month's preoccupation with the netherworld is the 
reference in a Nimrud incantation to Abu as the month of Ningiszida, lord 
of the netherworld. 1 

Concomitant with the month of Abu being a time of festivals for the dead, 
it was a time when both benign and malevolent ghosts from the netherworld 
joined the living. To protect the living from witches and other evil spirits, the 
rites called Maqlu, "burning," were practiced during this month, as noted in 
a Neo-Assyrian letter to the king, in which a figurine of Gilgames was used: 

At night the king will perform the (ritual) "burning," [maqlu] in the morn- 
ing the king will perform the balance of the ritual. Furthermore: a figurine 
of GilgameS will certainly be used in the (periodical) rites of the month Abu 
[which] will be performed on [the ... t]h; should (the rite) be performed 
for the queen mother? What is it that the king says? 

The purpose of the series Maqlu was the transformation of the live witch 
into a ghost and the expulsion of the formerly live witch's ghost as well as 
ghosts of witches returning from the netherworld outside the universal or- 
der, from which they could never again return." 3 Abusch in his analysis of 
Maqlu noted that Maqlu was divided into three sections, the first two sections 
being recited at night (with incantations to the gods Nusku and Girra), and 
the final section at dawn (involving incantations to Samas). 4 Commenting 
on the use of Maqlu rituals in the month Abu, Abusch noted a ritual whose 






1. D.J. Wiseman, "ALipsur Litany from Nimrud," irojSl (1969), 175ff.;cr.4R33 (K.2049andK.129). 

2. ABL 56, translation Parpola, AOAT 5/1, 155. Note also ABL 223: "the rites of the month Aba 
about which the king has written"; also quoted T. Abusch, "Mesopotamian Anti-Witchcraft Litera- 
ture, "JNES 33 (1974), 259. For references to the use of Figurines of GilgamcS to cure diseases caused 
by ghosts, sec Parpola, AOAT 5/2, 204. 

3. T. Abusch, paper delivered to the American Oriental Society, Berkeley CA, 1991 and personal 
communication. 

4. Abusch, "Mesopotamian Anti-Witchcraft Literature," JNES 33 (1974), 256ff. According to 
Abusch's analysis the first section of Maqlu involved "judgment, destruction by fire, and expulsion"; 
the second: "fumigation, protection, and salving"; the third: "washing and retributive reversion." 
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closing instructions were basically identical to a Maqlu ritual, except for add- 
ing an instruction to perform the ritual on the 28th of the month Abu-} 

...Thereafter, you recite the incantation "Evil demon, to your steppe" all the 

way to the outer entrance; then you encircle the entrance with [flour-p]aste. 

This rite is to be performed] on the 28th day of Abu, and [he] will [then] 

recover. 

Concerning the likely recitation of Maqlu during the month Abu Abusch 
notes: 

... the suggestion that Maqlu was performed in Abu receives further support 
from the netherworld character of that month; for the cultic-calendrical as- 
sociation of Abu with GilgameS in his netherworld capacity and with the ap- 
pearance of ghosts and their return to the netherworld would certainly go a 
long way toward providing a partial explanation for the performances of 
Maqlu in that month. This feature of Abu need not, however, be the only fac- 
tor responsible for its performance in Abu, since the existence of a known 
association between the fire-god and Abu and the centrality of the fire-god 
in the first division of Maqlu would now seem to be too much of a coinci- 
dence and to suggest further lines of association between Maqlu and Abu. 
Maqlu was recited, as Abusch observes, at the end of the month, at the 
time of the disappearance of the moon, an ominous event— completely in 
keeping as the time of the month when evil spirits were most likely to cause 
trouble. For other festivals concerning the spirits of the dead occurring at 
this time of month, see pp. 454-455. 

W.G. Lambert noted an incantation of the maqlu type which referred to 
the 26th of Abu with an obscure allusion to the Annunaki gods "and they 
changed the 26th of Abu, the end of the Annunaki's guilt [rer-tu]." 3 

vi. Ululu /Elulu 

The sixth month was called Ululu in some areas and Elulu in others. Both 
month names are attested in the second millennium B.C. in older calendrical 
systems. Tablets from Nuzi in the second millennium B.C. list the sixth 
month as either Arkabinni or Ululu. The month Elulu was the seventh month 
in the Old Babylonian calendar at Sippar. After the adoption of the Standard 
Mesopotamian calendar both names for the same month are attested. The 
reverse of an Assyrian tablet recording the monthly distribution of wine at 
the temple of Assur during the reign of Sargon II contains a list of months 
written with the Sumerian notation in the correct order. 4 However, preced- 
ing this listing is a note that, in addition to the following special days, seven 

1. Translation of UET 6/2 410 according to Abusch, op. tit., 260. 

2. Abusch, op. tit., 261 and note 34 for cultic references to the month Abu. 

3. W.G. Lambert, "An Incantation of the Maqlu Type," AfO 18 (1957/58), 292 line 44. 

4. KAV 79. 
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liters of wine were to be delivered on the 20th day of each month: "on the 
20th of (every) month through the month Elulu" (UD.20.KAM ialTI 1 ana m e- 
lu-lim)} Since the following lines of the document begin the list with the sev- 
enth month and conclude with the following sixth month ( ,l, kin) it would 
appear justified to follow Landsberger's judgment that lU e-lu-lim does, in 
fact, refer to ui kin, the sixth month. A scribe of the lexical series HAR-ra = 
hubullu writes the month as u-lu-lu (rjh I 226) and the "Nippur Compendium 
(George Topographical Texts, 154) contains the orthography u-lu-lu for the rit- 
ual name. Note the personal name U-lu-li-lum (BE 15 p. 50; PBS 2/2 p. 83) 
during the Kassite period. And on rare occasions the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians referred to Shalmaneser V as U-lu-la-a-a. 

The Assyrian Astrolabe B describes the month as: "The month Elulu, the 
work of the Elamite Istar, the goddesses are purified in the sacred river, they 
have their annual cleansing." Thus the month apparently involved a series of 
lustrations of the goddesses throughout the cities. This raises the possibility 
that the name of the month may have derived from ullulu, "to purify," to 
"consecrate (a deity)." 3 But it may be valid to suggest the opposite, namely, 
that whatever the real, original meaning of the month Elulu, eventually it was 
understood as deriving from ullulu "to purify" and so a custom of consecrat- 
ing goddesses evolved during this month. The goddess par excellence was, 
of course, Istar and the tradition that this was the month of IStar (which was 
also voiced in the Nimrud incantation) may have derived from the Southern- 
Mesopotamian Sumerian month used to designate Elulu: kin- d Inanna. 4 An 
entry in the "Nippur Compendium" indicates an actual ululu {u-lu-lu id il- 
tar) ritual of Istar during this month at Nippur. 5 

A Neo-Assyrian letter mentions that "On the 3rd of Elulu there is a dress- 
ing of Bel; on the 4th the opening of the great gate." 6 Another Neo-Assyrian 
letter mentions that Nabu left his abode on the third of the month and that 
Nabu and Bel remained away at least through the sixth of the month or at 
least the two statues left their temples each day through the sixth of the 
month: 



1. Line 3' read according to LandsbcrgerJNES 8 (1949), 267. 

2. See Brinkman, PKB, 62 and 245 n. 1560 for references. Brinkman, personal communication, has 
identified a contemporary Babylonian text in the British Museum referring to Shalmaneser V as Uliilaja. 

3. CAD E 80 sub elelu. 

4. For iu kin- d Inanna see pp. 104-106 and see McEwan, Priest and TempU, 176 n. 412 Tor discussion, 
including his quoting YOS 1 45 i 8: ina ili kin- d Innana ... arab lipir d iitarati me . 

5. George Topographical Texts, 154. The absence of the month determinative and use of the 
syllabic Akkadian orthography rather than the standard month logogram as in lines 12' and 33' 
suggest a festival name, not a month name. 

6. ABL 496. 

7. ABL 338. 
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... On the night of the 6th (of Ululu) Ammu-salam entered Babylon. Before 
his arrival, on the 3rd, Nabu had gone forth; on the 4th, 5th and 6th the gate 
was opened for Bel and Nabu; sacrifices were offered. ... 

Parpola, commenting on the parallelism of this ritual to that of the same 
days of the following month, TaSritu, states (AOAT 5/2, 187): 

... it cannot thus be doubted that the ceremonies concerned had a fully in- 
dependent and permanent status in the Babylonian cultic year, different 
from that of the TaSrilu festival. However, this statement needs the qualifica- 
tion that both festivals probably together formed an integral whole, the 
former leading directly to the latter (just as Old Year abruptly changes to 
New) so that it was highly desirable to celebrate them in close succession, 
without an intervening month. 

According to an inscription of AsSurbanipal, a special festival of ASSur was 
observed in Assyria during the month, although the day is not specified: "In 
Ululu, the 'work of the goddesses' (iipir Hlarale) , the festival (i-sin-ni) of ex- 
alted ASsur, the month of Sin, the light of heaven and earth." 1 

In Assyria special ablutions (rimkani) during the month are recorded on 
the 3rd for Anu, the 15th for Adad, the 16th of the month for Sin and Samas 
and the 18th for ASsur. A kettledrum performance (lilissati) before the gods 
occurred on the 17th. 2 The Assyrian record of the distribution of wine dis- 
cussed above records that the 14th and 17th days of the month were special 
festivals, although the name or nature of the occasions is not mentioned. 3 

The Assyrian monarch Assurnasirpal II (883-859 B.C.) constructed a tem- 
ple for Ninurta in Calah, stating: "I set his (Ninurta's) festivals in the months 
Sabafu and Ululu." 4 Presumably, these festivals to Ninurta in Calah continued 
to be observed thereafter. 

Assurbanipal constructed an akitu-house for Istar of Arbela in Milkiya, 5 
wherein he celebrated the "festival of the akitu-housc" on the 17th of Ululu. 6 
And a Neo-Babylonian tablet lists distributions to individuals involved with 
the afczfu-festival of the sixth month: ili kin d-ki-itP 

At the Eanna in Uruk a special observance, including offerings for the 
mayor of the city, was held on the 2nd day of the month. 8 



1. Streck Asb., 118 Cyl B v 77-79. 

2. BM 121206 vii (Van Driel Aiiur, 90). 

3. KAV 79. 

4. Wiseman, "A New Stela of AS5ur-na$ir-pal 11," Iraq 14 (1952), 31. 

5. Streck Asb., 248, Inscription L 7. There is one Neo-Assyrian reference to a festival of the god 
Kurri celebrated by A55urbanipal on his Elamite campaign: "I, ASSurbanipal, King of ASgur, brought 
offerings in Milkiya and celebrated the festival of Kurri (i-jm-nt d Kur-ri)." 

6. Streck Asb., 320, K. 2637 7; Van Driel Aiiur, 149. 

7. L. Jakob-Rost and H. Freydunk, VS 20 no. 98. 

8. LKU51.obv. 33-35. 
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A special festival on the 3rd of the month in Uruk is detailed in a text from 
Assurbanipal's library. 1 The statues of Anu and Adad were specially dressed 
for the occasion. The statues of Nusku and Ninimma marched out of their 
temples in procession. So too the statue of Kusu left her temple for the Etur- 
nunna, the temple of Sin, where the gods gathered to take special counsel 
with Sin and his spouse Ningal. Thereafter there were purification rites for 
the statues of Anu and Ktar, followed by a sacred marriage ceremony. 

A Middle Assyrian text lists individual days of the seventh (?) month, asso- 
ciating with each day a special name based upon a motif of Bel's usurpation 
of kingship from Anu. 2 Only traces of the month are preserved. Ebeling 
reads the month name as iU kin, while Menzel reads jti ZlZ stating: "auf Grund 
der Konigsrituale mit Angaben von Festdaten kann jedoch die Lesung des 
Monatsnamen berichtigt werden: LKA 73 behandelt die Zeitspanne vom 
16.Sabatu bis 9.Addaru, sozusagen die Hohepunkte des neuassyrischen 
"Kirchenjahres."" 3 Livingstone follows Menzel's reading, although admitting: 
"collation seems to insist on ITI.kin!"Jacobsen apparently assumed that this 
text refers to the second month on the basis of the reference to the appro- 
priating of Anu's crown of kingship. 4 (This concept of the usurpation of 
Anu's kingship was also reflected in a ritual for Nabu, wherein on the 7th day 
of the second month Nabu left for Uruk to assume Anu's crown.) 5 We be- 
lieve that this text most likely refers to the sixth month. Not only does Liv- 
ingstone's collation indicate a reading ''''kin 1 , but the portion of "The Nippur 
Compendium" after the afrum-observance references the expulsion {=iusil) of 
Anu during the next month, which is ui kin (translation George Topographical 
Texts, 155): 



Locust(?) of Gula 
Long River Ordeal 

Ululu 
Tint 



Expulsion (?) of Anu; 

Festival of IStar; 

Oflstar; 

Of Ea; (or,) [...;) (var.: Oflstar) 



l.Weidncr Gestirn-Darstellungen pi. 11 K.3753; McEwan, Prial and Temple, 1741T. Wc have 
interpreted the events listed in K. 3753 i 7-22 as all referring to the 3rd day. However, it is possible 
that these events occurred on different days since the beginnings of lines i 10-22 are destroyed. 

2. LKA 73; the text was edited byE. Ebeling, TodundLcbcn, 38ff.; Menzel, Assyrischc Ttmpd, Stuiia 
Pohl 10/2, 29ff.: Tsukimoto, Untersuchungen zur Totcnpfkge (kispum) im alien Mesopotamia, AOAT 
Band 216 (Ncukirchcn-Vluyn, 1985), 221; and A. Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 40. 

3. Menzel, op. at., 30. 

4. T. Jacobscn, "Religious Drama in Ancient Mesopotamia," Unity and Diversity, 74. There is 
additional support for Jacobsen's assignment of the ritual to the second month. The traces of 
Ebeling's copy fit a reading iu gu 4 -si-sa. Moreover, the reference in The Nippur Compendium to 
"Battlefield on the 15th," (which we have placed in the first month), might actually apply to the 
second month instead and refer to the battle between Bel and Anu which would have occurred in 
the middle of the month. 

5. See p. 311 for discussion of this ritual. 
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Thus, the following ritual text probably describes the sixth month: 

In the month Ululu, on the 16th day, when the king goes to [...], because he de- 
feated Anu. 

The 17th day, which they call the 'Entry', is the day Bel defeated his enemies. 

The 18th day, which they call the 'Silence', is when they cast down Kingu and his 
forty children from the roof. The oil and honey that they pour into the 
container, they pour in as a representation of their (the slain gods') 
blood. 

The 19th day, which they call the 'Silence', is when he placed in fetters Anu and 
the 'Seven Gods', the sons of Enmesarra. 

The 20th' day, (which they call) the 'Wrath', is when he put Anu, the king, in 
fetters; the day when Marduk, put the king, Anu, in fetters. 

The 21st day is (when) he plucked out the eyes of the highest-ranking gods and 
put them on display. 

The 22nd day is (when) Anu went to the Edugani. E means 'house', RAB means 
'beating down', GAZ means 'to kill' — 'the house where he killed Anu'. 

The 23rd day (is the day) that battle calmed his rage. 

The 26th is the day Bel(?) went to that house, the house which Anu had excavat- 
ed which they call ... who begins [the attack]. 

The 24th day, the day on which the king put on the crown (is the day) on which 
Bel slit the throat of Anu. When he assumed the kingship he bathed and 
put on the raiment. [The following translation is according to Livingstone, 
Court Poetry] tamriqatu, as it is said among the people, (means) "He 
learned from [myexa]mple (etamar qataia). "The leperwhom they sink in 
the river (means) "Anu is leprous" [...J. 1 

( The dates are missing from the following fragmentary lines, until the events associ- 
ated with the 6th to 9th of the following month, for which see our discussion of the 
monfATaSritu.) 

Th.Jacobsen has identified this same motif in other Assyrian ritual texts: 

This same drama story is the basis of KAR 307 in which a bull and a number 
of rams are cast down from the roof and thus killed. They represent Kingu 
and his seven sons whom they slay. A dove, which they cast down, is Tiamat, 
whom they cast down and kill. ... CT 15 44 is a ritual play: "The king who 
makes the sangu bounce a loaf of bread baked in ashes with him: They are 
Marduk and Nabu. Marduk bound Anu and broke him ... the loaf baked in 
ashes that they bounce is the heart of Anu and he pulled it out with his 



1. J. Kinnier-Wilson, "Leprosy in Ancient Mesopotamia," RA 60 (1966), 57 commenting on our 
passage where he translates the last line as "leper of Anu": "...true leprosy appears to have been taken 
as peculiarly the result of affliction from the moon-god, Sin. If a "leper of Anu" may thus have been 
a pellagrin, the purpose of the line will have been to make the proper distinction." 

2.Jacobsen, op. cit., 74-75. 
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hands." LKA 71 and 72: "The drinking bow), in the opening of which is a 
kakkusu loaf is the skull of the opponent of Anshar, in as much as Bel pre- 
vailed, bound Anu, dragged along his corpse, entrusted it to the Anunnaki 
(saying): 'Anu is in bonds with you!' As he flayed off his skin and clad his 
enemy Sipazianna (Orion) in it and put(?) Anu on top of the cut-off head. 
The Nippur Compendium (see above) refers to the Locusts(?) of Gula 
and the Long River Ordeal as occurring at Nippur during this month. Un- 
fortunately there are no other references or allusions to these rituals. The 
text also lists the tiru observance of Ea or IStar during this month. For ttrum 
as a month name and festival name in the third and second millennia, as well 
as the term's possible relevance to rituals involving the netherworld, see p. 
253. 

vii. Tairitu 

The term tairitum is probably a derivative of Akkadian iurru, "to begin" 
and might therefore mean "beginning" or "inauguration." 1 An Old Babylo- 
nian tablet lists harvesters for the urn tairilim it! bara-zag-gar UD.10.KAM, "the 
tairitu day (on) the tenth day of the first month." 2 Since this phrase was 
placed at the beginning of the tablet, directly after the field name, it most 
likely conveyed special information regarding the assignment of the follow- 
ing harvesters. Thus, in this instance, urn tairitim may have referred to the 
very first day of the harvesting of that particular field, which implied certain 
initial activities by the harvesters or a ritual performed at the field to ensure 
the harvest went well. A reference in which tairitum may refer to an inaugu- 
ration ceremony is on an undated Old Babylonian tablet from Tell ed-Der, 
near Sippar, which lists ten ovens to be used ana tairitim at Der. Another oc- 
currence of this term is taint ekalli (AHw 1340), which may refer to an inau- 
guration or dedication at (or of) the palace. 

A contract from Emar which probably dates to the first half of the twelfth 
century B.C. (five hundred years after our suggested date for the establish- 
ment of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar) mentions the month Tairitu: 
t-na ITI.KAM ia ta-ai-ri-ti (EmarVl/S no. 28) "the month of the Tairitu-{ obser- 
vance) ." This Emar tablet was found along with a tablet dated to the reign of 
MelisiHU (1188-1174 B.C.) which utilized the Standard Mesopotamian 
month '"kin, as well as with an undated tablet which records another Stan- 
dard Mesopotamian month, ni gan-gan-e. If this reference is to the proper 
name of the month, the format ITI.KAM iawould be unique at Emar; all other 
Emar month constructions are simply: ITI MN. And if so, this Emar form i-na 



1. See AHw 1285 sub Surni(m) II and AHw 1340 sub taSntu(m) "Anfang, Einweihung." 

2. Leemans, SLB II no'. 94. 

3. Edzard Tell ed-Dimo. 198. 
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ITI.KAM ia Ta-ai-ri-li suggests that the Standard Mesopotamian month was 
originally Sa Tairiti, ultimately shortened to Tairitu. However, it is also pos- 
sible that this reference is descriptive of the month ("the month of the tairi- 
tum ceremony") rather than referring to an actual month name. 1 
Cultic events during Tairituv/ere recorded in Assyrian Astrolabe B: 2 

The month Tairitu, the yoke-star of Enlil: 

(1) the emblems are purified, 3 

(2) man and noble cleanse themselves; 

(3) the first-(fruits?) of the year are sanctified; 

(4) the Anunna-gods ... throughout the lands; 

(5) at the entrance to the apsu funerary offerings for Lugaldukuga, Enki, and 

Ninki, the ancestors of Enlil (are placed). 

This passage (which we have divided into five parts) may reference, in 
chronological order, five separate cultic events associated with the seventh 
month: 

(1) The akltu festival at the beginning of the month: the purification 
of emblems may refer to the akitu celebration of the seventh 
month, when there was a grand procession of the god back into his 
city (see below) . For the use of the emblems in the akitu festival at 
Ur note: d Nanna-se 2 Su-nir-an-na sa a-ki-ti a-gi^-sag-a zi-ga es-es-lu- 
gal §a e- d Nanna-ka u 4 -6-kam (YBC 1 1 75 1 [AS5 xii 6] ) . 

(2) The 7th day of the 7th month: this was a highly unfavorable day 
and, as another text notes, was a time when men cleansed them- 
selves. 4 

(3) A harvest celebration of first fruits around the middle of the 
month: such a festival is unattested elsewhere in cuneiform sourc- 



1. E. Gordon read a month reference in an Ugaritic list of offerings (Gordon Ugaritic Textbook no. 
9 = Syria 10 [1929], pi. 67) as yrb t!rt and suggested that this was not a native Ugaritic month, but 
rather a reference to the seventh month of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar: "In 9:11 tin is the 
n[ame] of the 7th Babylonian month" (Gordon, op. cit., 414). However, de Tarragon notes that the 
text should be read: yrb 'irt I b'l "le mois-ou-on-ofTree-le-dixieme-a-Baar (J.-M. de Tarragon, Le culte 
a Ugaril, Cahim de la revue Biblique 19 [19801, p- 23). 

2. This portion of the bilingual Astrolabe B has been treated most recently by Tsukimoto, 
Untersuchrmgen zur TotenpJUge (kispum) im alien Mesopotamien, AOAT Band 216 (Ncukirchen-Vluyn, 
1985), 201fT. The Akkadian docs not always agree with the Sumcrian, and the Sumerian syntax is 
quite poor. Therefore, interpretation of sections of this text must be tentative. Our understanding 
of the significance of these lines differs from that of Tsukimoto, who bases his interpretation on the 
Akkadian text. Note also that the parallel Akkadian text from a commentary to the series iqqur ipui 
(CT 41 39), edited by Tsukimoto, op. cit., 202, agrees with the Akkadian or our passage. 

3. Akkadian variant: "the dwellings (of the gods) " instead of "emblems." 

4. Sec pp. 391-392. 
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es, but the Hebrews celebrated their fruit harvest festival in the 
middle of the seventh month. 

(4) A journey of the Anunna-gods: such an event is unattested else- 
where in cuneiform sources. 

(5) The festival of the Sacred Mound on the 27th of the month: this 
was an ancient festival at Nippur for the ancestors of Enlil at the 
du 6 -ku. 

In Assyria special ablutions (rimkani) during the month are recorded for 
the 1st of the month for Sin, the 2nd of the month for SamaS, the 6th for 
Anu, and on an unknown day for Assur. A kettledrum performance (lilissatu) 
before the gods occurred on the 3rd. 

Parpola suggests that an akttu-festivzl of Assur in the seventh month, TaSri- 
tu, is mentioned in a Neo-Assyrian letter: 

Yesterday, on the 3rd, Assur (and) Ninlil set out safely (and) entered (the 
akitu-temple) intact; all the gods who set out with A55ur took up their resi- 
dences safely. The king, my lord, can be happy. ... Now, in the month Tairi- 
tu, they have filled neither the libation wine nor the vats in front of the god 
A55ur ... 

If Parpola's observation is correct, then presumably these ablutions and 
kettledrum performances may have been part of the aAifu-festival. 

If the beginning of the Assyrian commentary LKA 73 refers to the month 
Elulu, then the concluding portion must refer to the 6th through 9th of 
Tairitu (translation A. Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 40): 

The [6]thday [ ] their rites are established; [ ] are placed [...]. 

The 7th day, the bath of [ ] is when he opened the great gods. 

The 8th day, when the king wears the crown, is (when) he took [kingship] and 

sat on the royal throne. 
On the 9th day, having cu[t off] his head and attained [his desire], he bat[hed] 
in water and donned the (royal) garb. 
It is unclear whether the ritual described in this passage was part of the akltu 
festival or completely different ritual. 

The beginning of the month was a period of intense cultic activity in Baby- 
lonia. The month's ritual activity parallels that of the akitu in Nisannu as not- 
ed in a letter to the Assyrian king: 3 

... [The king, my lo]rd, knows that the god Bel is dressed (for the festival) 
[on the 3]rd of TaMiu; on the 6th day the gate (of the temple) is kept open, 



1. BM 121206 vii (Van Dricl ABm, 90). 

2. ABL 42 translation Parpola. AOAT 5/1, 267. 

3. ABL 956, translation Parpola, AOAT 5/1, 143. 
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(and) the procession of Bel sets out like in the month Nisa[nnu]. [The cer- 
emonies of the city of Der are conducted in the same way. 
Regarding this Babylonian observance in TaSritu Parpola states: 1 

The Tasrltu festival of Babylon referred to in the letter has remained very 
imperfectly known up to the present date. According to private communica- 
tion by W.G. Lambert, there exists in thecollections of the British Museum 
a large tablet doubtless forming part of the "Festkalender" of Babylon, which 
gives in several columns detailed instructions about the cultic ceremonies 
performed in Babylon both in Tasrltu and the immediately preceding and 
following months. This tablet, which unfortunately remains unpublished 
fixes the dressing ritual of Bel, also mentioned in the present letter, on the 
7th of Tasrltu and the subsequent opening of the gate on the 8th. The text 
then goes on to state that a great meal was offered to Bel following the open- 
ing of the gate, and a couple of lines later tells that sections from EnumaElii 
were recited to Bel by a chanter (nam) on the same day. The general outline 
of the ceremonies thus indeed resembled those of the New Year's festival of 
Nisannu; and as pointed out in Rev.6, even the procession of Bel to the akltu 
house took place exacdy on the same day (the 8th) as in Nisannu. 

Thus there seems to have been an aftito-observance in the seventh month at 

Babylon, as well as at first-millennium B.C. Uruk. 

The preserved ritual instructions for the atou-festival of the seventh 

month at Uruk describe activity as occurring in the Res-temple of Anu and 

Antu (with the possible exception of a sacred marriage the first day in the 

Eanna(?)). 2 

The only mention of the akltu-house is two short notations, i.e., Anu's two 
chariots, accompanied by musicians, travel back and forth to the atou-house 
the first seven days and on the seventh day there are "processions, barques 
and the akltu." The Nisannu ritual account of the atau-festival describes the 
ceremonies at the <z*t<u-house. But no similar instructions occur for this fes- 
tival. Rather the intent of these documents is to instruct the High Priest on 
the conduct of that part of the festival which occurred in the Res-temple 
only. This is the reason that the ritual instructions for the first seven days are 
either lacking or greatly abbreviated. 

The festival lasted eleven days. During the first seven days Anu resided in 
the akitu-house outside the city wall of Uruk. The two chariots of Anu appar- 
ently transported meals and other ritual necessities to the eztau-house during 
these seven days. The omission of any mention of Anu or of any other gods 
a s going to the qfcto-house with the chariots suggests that Anu remained at 

1. AOAT 5/2, 186. 

2. Marriage rites are performed in the Ehilikuga, the bed chamber(?) of the Ebiliana, the temple 
of Nana. In the Nco-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods this temple of Nana was part of the Eanna 
complex in Uruk. Falkcnstein Topographies raises the question as to whether it might have been 
moved to the new Re3-templc during the Seleucid period. For a translation of these Uruk ritual texts 
see the chapter "The Akltu Festival." 
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the akitu-house during this entire period, rather than returning at the end 
of each day. At the end of the 7th day the great atau-procession occurred 
(referred to in the ritual text as "processions, barques and the akitu"), re- 
turning from the akitu-house to the Res-temple inside the walled city. This 
was the great moment of the festival, the recreation of Anu's mythical entry 
into Uruk and his assumption of suzerainty. From the 8th to the 11th days all 
activity occurred back at the Res-temple, which contained the sanctuary of 
Anu and Antu. 

During the last four days of the festival, at the Res-temple, Anu performed 
all the functions expected of a ruler who has just entered his new domain. 
He met with his council of gods who would help him rule, determined the 
destiny of his subjects, and bestowed plenipotentiary power upon the king, 

his servant. 

The Eanna at Uruk observed a special occasion also at the beginning of 
the month, although there is no indication whether it in any way was related 
to the akitu festival nearby at the Res-temple. Offering tables were set up and 
three silver censers were set out. Rams were sacrificed and the kettledrum was 
played. 1 The 19th seems also to have been a special day at die Eanna temple. 

An Assyrian record of the distribution of wine for various occasions 
throughout the year notes that the 8th day of the month was the "day of the 
bringing of water." 2 The same observance may be referenced in a tablet from 
Sultantepe: 3 "in the month TaMtu I took the itg-ui'u-plant in my hand and I 
celebrated the feast of the 8th of Tairitu merrily." 

The Nippur Compendium has two entries of which at least the first prob- 
ably applies to the seventh month at first-millennium B.C. Nippur (transla- 
tion George Topographical Texts, 155): 

Chariot of Enlil For the risin S of Sama5; 

Foremost Weapon of Enlil (or,) Weapon of Ninurta and Enlil Renewal; 

viii. Araljsamna / *Marka$an 

The reading of this month name is based upon a lexical text wherein the 
variant orthographies a-ra-ah-sa-am-nu, a-ra-ah-sam-na, and [a-ra-ah-s]a-man 
occur. 4 In the Judean calendar, however, a seemingly corrupted form mrhiwn 
was used. Standard explanations have assumed that the Judean month was a 
corrupted variant of the pristine Standard Babylonian month name, which 
meant "eighth month" {arhu = "month," samnu = "eighth") . But this meaning 
is totally out of keeping with the other month names in the Standard Meso- 

1.LKU51 rev. 3-11. 

2. KAV 79. 

3. STT 44, translation Van Driel ASSur, 146-147. 

4. Hb II 228, quoted CAD A/2 221. 
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potamian calendar, as well as with other Mesopotamian Semitic calendars, 
none of which are named for its numeric position. We have previously stated 
our hypothesis that the Standard Mesopotamian calendar was a deliberate at- 
tempt by the Old Babylonian ruler Samsuiluna to create a universally accept- 
able calendar by selecting months from other calendars. E. Gordon noted 
the similarity between the eighth month of the Old Persian calendar, 
Markaian(ai), and the eighth month names Marheiwan and Arahsamnu and 
brought this to the attention of R.T. Hallock, who in turn noted in his vol- 
ume Persepolis Fortification Tablets, OIP 92 p. 74 n. 1 1 : "It was put to me by Dr. 
Edmund Gordon that Markafanas" should derive (via OP) from the Semitic 
name of the eighth month: Akk. Arahsamnu, Aram. MarheSwan. No doubt ev- 
eryone concerned with the subject has considered this possibility and reject- 
ed it as implausible (since no other OP month name has a Semitic 
derivation). But the choice must be plainly stated: either we accept the der- 
ivation, or we face a staggering coincidence." This "staggering coincidence," 
as well as the fact that the naming of a month as "Eighth Month" in the Stan- 
dard Mesopotamian calendar is unusual, does indeed indicate a relationship 
between the Old Persian and Standard Mesopotamian months. Noting that 
no other Old Persian months seem to have Semitic derivations, it is more 
likely that the Old Persian month name MarkaSan(ai) was the original month 
name and that the Standard Babylonian month name was borrowed from the 
Old Persian, a direction opposite to that which has been postulated. Arah- 
samnu would then be a false, popular or scholarly etymology of an Old Per- 
sian month name, whose true meaning was no longer known to the Babylo- 
nians. In fact, it is quite likely that the month was not originally (or perhaps 
ever) pronounced *arahsamnu by the Babylonians and Kassites but some- 
thing closer to its original Old Persian pronunciation Markaian(aS). (It should 
be remembered that the writing arahsamnu occurs only in one lexical con- 
text and nowhere else!) This would explain the Judean month name being 
so dissimilar to the lexical entry arahsamnu, yet so much closer in pronunci- 
ation to the Old Persian name. 

There is a reference in the Assyrian Astrolabe B to an o/fetto-festival during 
the eighth month: "The month Arahsamna, the releasing of the plow, the hoe 
and plow hold a disputation in the field, the a£«u-festival of the seeding (sea- 
son) is celebrated, the month of Adad, the canal inspector of heaven and 
earth." The afczta-festival called a-ki-tu ur seems to have evolved from a-ki-ti- 
su-numun, "the akitu-festival of (the month) of seeding." 1 

Astrolabe B also mentions the recitation of a dialogue between the hoe 
and the plow as part of the agricultural rites performed during the month, 
presumably the Sumerian disputation that fortunately has been preserved. 

1. Sumerian ur in a-ki-tu ur (rendered into Akkadian as a-ki-it e-re-i!) is a variant for uru 4 mSu. 
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In this Sumerian disputation the hoe brags (lines 107-109): u 4 -zag-mu .1.-12- 
am u 4 -gub-ba-zu iti-4-am u 4 -zab-zu iti-8-am "My full term is 12 months. Your 
period of service is but 4 months. The time you're hidden away is 8 months." 
This line, which reflects actual agricultural practice, indicates that the plow 
was used in months 4, 5, 6 and 7. And in the eighth month the plow was hung 
from a beam and stored away until next year. 1 This is exactly the name of the 
eighth month at Nippur and in the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian cal- 
endar: !ti g i5 apin-du 8 -a, "the month the seed-plow is let go" (du 8 =palaru, "to 

release, to let go"). _ 

Since the atau-festival involved a procession in which the deity returned 
back to his home city (after his temporary stay in the atau-house) , perhaps 
the Astrolabe reference to an akitu of the seeding season, might refer to the 
plow returning to its "home" (i.e., the shed, where it hung until next year). 
In Assyria special ablutions (rimkani) during the month are recorded for 
the 15th of the month for Sin, the 16th for Adad, and the 17th of the month 

for SamaS. 

An Assyrian hemerology for the month Arabsamna cites various ceremo- 
nies and festivals for certain days of the month. 3 However, a hemerology for 
the intercalary month Ululu lists the same calendar of events. Landsberger 
had suggested that these tablets from the series called Inbu, listed observanc- 
es conducted each month. 5 However Van Driel suggests that this series may 
have combined various observances in different cities, creating a generalized 
schema for the month. If such is the case, notes Van Driel, "the inbu-senes 
would lose much of its value for the reconstruction of the cultic calendar. 

In Uruk there was a procession involving Misarri from the Ehenunna tem- 
ple to the temple of Adad on the 5th of the month. 6 

In the Palmyran calendar of the first century B.C. the eighth month was 
named for the brazier festival: knun, which was the name of the seventh 
month at Old Babylonian Esnunna, Tell Rimah, and Chagar Bazar. The Bra- 
zier Festival was celebrated during the ninth month at first millennium B.C. 
Uruk and at second millennium B.C. Nuzi. 7 It is uncertain whether the nam- 



1 Note Civil, "The Song of the Plowing Ox," Studies Sjoberg, 89 124-125: "Once you have taken 
down your sacred plow, which « hanging from a beam (^da.-a la-a-ba). your master carpenter 
must tighten (its) bonds." 

2. BM 121206 vii (Van Driel ASlur, 90). 

3. 4R pi. 33*. 

4. 4R pi. 32-33. 

5. LSS 6 1/2, 128-129. 

6 K. 3753 ii (Weidner Gestim-DarsUllungen pi. 11; McEwan, Priest and Temple, 174ff.) and RAcc. 93. 

7 K. 3753 ii (Weidner Gestim-Darstellungenpl 11; McEwan, Priest and Tempumn.) may refer to 
the festival activities for the month Arabsamna (the month name is parfa ly destroyed) at Uruk 
However, the text is too broken to understand the events originally listed. Dne „ 7 may refer o the 
lighting of the brazier; as noted this was the month of the Brazier FesUval m Uruk (see pp. 392-394) . 
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ing of the eighth month knun is a late development in certain areas (Judea 
maintained MarbeSwan) or indicates that certain areas of the Near East had 
called the eighth month kinunu at a much earlier period. 

ix. Kissilimu 

The reading of the month as Kissilimu is based upon the lexical entry Ki- 
si-h-mu and the personal name Ki-is-si-li-mi-tum} The lexical lists include the 
variant Ki-is-li-mu. The earliest occurrence of this month name, aside from 
personal names, is from an alphabetic-script tablet from Hana, possibly dat- 
ing to the last centuries of the second millennium B.C.: vrA kslm (Syria 119801 
352 no. Hani 78/14). 

Throughout Mesopotamia during this month there was the running of 
footraces. According to an Assyrian ritual these races reenacted Ninurta's 
conquest of the anzu-bird (lines 57-64) : 2 

(The origin) of the race which in Kissilimu is held before Bel around each 
of the cult centers is: 

When A&ur sent for Ninurta on account of his conquest of anzu, ... [...] 
said to AS5ur, "The anzu is vanquished!" Assur [said] to [(the god) ...] "Go 
and inform all the gods! "and he did inform them. And they [...]. The entire 
tale, which has been memorized by the singers, [... (including)] the 
violence committed against him and their (attempt) to overthrow him the 
gods, his fathers ... 

The dog which runs about the Esabad is a messenger. Gula has sent it on 
account of him. The sandal which they bring to the temple of the Lady-of- 
Babylon is (his) symbol. He sends it to her. 

Another version of this explanation is preserved in a parallel text which adds 
Ninurta's triumphs over the asakku-demon and Kingu (Ti'amat's spouse): 3 

[The race which in Kissilimu is held before Bel] and around each of the cult 
centers [...] 

[When Aisur sent for Ninurta on account of his conquest] of anzu, Kingu 
and the asakku-demon [... said before ASsur], "Anzu, Kingu and the asakku- 
demon [are vanquished!" ASSur replies to ...] "Go and inform [all the gods!" 

Jacobsen suggests that the footrace represents Ninurta's chasing the anzu 
or the <wa*Au-demon: 4 "Ninurta is the god of the thunderstorms of spring, 
and the relief from his temple at Calah actually shows him chasing— in a 
footrace high up in the air— Anzu or the Asakku, the hailstorm, throwing his 



1 . BE 1 5 1 88 v 34, quoted CAD K 429 sub 'kissilimu. 

2. KAR 143 and KAR 219; for previous editions and interpretations of this text, see Livinjrstone 
Cult Poetry no. 34. 

3. S.782, K.6359, K.6330+9338. 

4. Jacobsen, Unity and Diversity, 75. 
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lightening bolts as he is chasing away winter to issue in spring." Jacobsen, 
continuing his theme of Ninurta's chasing of the enemy as the basis of the 
festival, states: "As the footrace rite represents and recreates that chase for 
the new year, so does the other dramatic presentation: The return of the 
king representing Ninurta, in his chariot after his victory." 

A passage in the Nippur Compendium may refer to rituals observed some- 
time during the eighth to tenth month at first-millennium B.C. Nippur (trans- 
lation George Topographical Texts, 155): 

Foremost Weapon of Enlil (or,) Weapon of Ninurta and Enlil Renewal; 
Urunakku Reed Hut; 

This day Enlil, the herald Month of the feast of : Nissaba; 

Shepherd's sacrifice Month of the feast of Nissaba; 

According to Assyrian Astrolabe B the month of Kissilimu was known as the 
month of Nergal: 'The month Kissilimu, an abundant yield will be heaped up, 
the mighty hero, Nergal who has arisen from the netherworld, the over- 
whelming weapon of the two gods, the month of the hero, the noble Nergal. 
The Nimrud incantation reiterates this as being the month of Nergal: May 
the month Kissilimu, of the great warrior Nergal, absolve!" The ninth month, 
Lilalu, at Old Babylonian Mari involved a festival for the chariot of Nergal. 

In Assyria special ablutions (rimkani) during the month are recorded for 
the 4th of the month for Assur and the 20th and KAV 79 indicates that the 
20th of the month was a special occasion. 

In late first millennium B.C. Uruk the Brazier Festival was observed 
throughout the temples of the gods. The instructions for the ninth month 
for the staff of the Eanna complex have been preserved: 

In the ninth month on the 1st, 2nd, 6th, 7th, 14th and 15th days the [ ] are 
on duty B He [...] the brazier of The-Lady-of-Uruk, Nanna-amassu, and Aska- 
jaitu. [...] gives drink [...], sits at the side of The-Lady-of-Uruk and serves the 
meal [...] Fire is thrown into the brazier. Nanna-amassu and Askaja.tu l ... j 
the censer ... the brazier of Nanna-amassu and Askajaitum [...] tor 1 ne- 
Lady-of-Uruk along with the braziers of all the other gods [...] 
The reference to the braziers of the other gods in the closing line indi- 
cates that this was probably the Brazier Festival, and not merely a special rit- 
ual in the Eanna. 6 The celebration of the kinunu festival at Babylon in the 



1 lacobsen, Unity and Diversity, 75. For the May of running/races' cf. MSL 5 24 2 216, uyk..«« - 
J U S« which Undsberger' correctiy identified -referring to ^—^^^ "™ 
moon since the entry occurs between egir-iti-sc, "month's end, and u 4 -sakar x . new moon. 

2. ARMT 7 198ff. 

3. Van Driel AHvr, 147. 

4. LKU 51 rev. 13-18. 

5. Probably to be restored as ftalii-pricsts, diviners, and musicians. 

6. For further discussion on the Amfinu-festival see pp. 392-394. 
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ninth month is probably noted in a ritual text which mentions decorations 
for the braz.er of Lugalasal in Babylon: "on the 8th of Kissilimu the brazier 
of the god Lugalasal will be clad in mbihu-gzrments." 1 

For the possibility of the kinunu festival being celebrated in the tenth 
month m Assyna, see our discussion below of the month Tebetu. 

x. Tebetu 

There is a possibility that in Assyria, during some periods, the kinunu fes- 
tival was observed in the tenth month and that the name of the tenth month 
in Assyna was, in fact, Knnunu* (At Uruk and Babylon the kinunu was ob- 
served m the ninth month.) This observation is based upon the Neo-Assvrian 
eponym lists in which the eponym for the year 671 B.C. (and probably to be 
restored for 666 B.C.) is written ^ab^ in some texts> bm wiuen g^J^ jn 
others. It has been suggested that this indicates that the Assyrian name for ' 
the tenth month, written '"AB, was Kanunu-named for the Brazier Festi- 
val—rather than Tebetu as in Babylon. A month Kinunu was widely attested in 
the Old Babylonian period and later at Nuzi. And this tradition was clearly 
continued at some sites down through the end of the first millennium B C 
as noted at Palmyra, where the eighth month was named knun. 

Although no text names the month of the Brazier Festival in Assyria the 
days of that month are specified: 3 "The days of the brazier (festival) should 
not be left on the loose! The brazier is on the evening of the 10th. Huge sac- 
rifices will be (performed) on the 11th (and) the 12th day " 

The Assyrian Astrolabe B indicates that in this month a major festival for 
the sky-god Anu was observed: "The month Tebetu, the high festival of Anu 
the month of the splendor of Istar, the city elders hold assembly, Isum 
their gates, Samag ... throughout the land, this month is affected(?) up to its 
end." ' 

Unfortunately, there are no other attestations of the high festival of Anu 
presumably held in Uruk. 4 

The reference to the "splendor of Istar" may refer to an astronomical ob- 
servation of Venus or, perhaps, to Istar's main role in an atau-festival. There 
was an ^u-festival for Istar on the 16th of the month in which the king par- 
tiapated: 5 "On the 16th of Tebet is her awakening(?) [e-ra-Sd], she brightens 
Emasmas." "The king is clothed in clean garments." "[To go] to her Akitu 

1. SBH p. 144:12. 

noted ^^ZT™. *"" "* ^ """"""^ "" "*"'* «"*"* in " e " d ° f *** was 

3. ABL 49, translation Parpola AOAT 5/1, 267. 

4. Sec pp. 215ff. for the festival of the Boat of An at Ur III Uruk in the tenth month. 

5. Livingstone, Court Poetry, 18-19 (ABRT 1 7ff.). 
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House, she has harnessed [her chariot], too awesome for kings." Perhaps 
this is the same celebration mentioned in an inscription of Assurban.pal s re- 
cording a festival of the divine queen during this month: "In Tebetu, the 
month of the appearance of the Bow Star, of the feast of the revered Queen 
(i-sin-ni Sar-ra-ti ka-bit-ti) , the daughter of Enlil." 

There is a reference to the goddess Ninlil staying in the ofcWu-house on the 
21st of the tenth month, Tebetu} 

The 3rd of Tebetu in Babylon marked a ritual involving the exchange ot 
goddesses in the Ezida and the Esagil to correct the imbalance between day- 
time and night caused by the solstices (see our discussion of the month 7 am- 
muzu above for further discussion). This same ritual is mentioned in the 
same Babylonian cultic calendar text that mentions the weep.ng for En- 

meSarra in Tebetu. . 

An Assyrian record of the distribution of wine for various occasions through- 
out the year notes the 6th of Tebetu as a special day. 4 

The 10th of the month involved special observances at the Eanna temple 
in Uruk. Askajaitu left her chapel, the Ehilsu, was served her m.dday meal, 
returned to her chapel, was apparently joined by other goddesses, after 
which oxen and rams were offered in their presence. Activities then moved 
to the temple of Nergal ( d U+GUR). 5 ... c , , ,, 

A Babylonian cultic calendar, describing cultic activities for the tenth 
month, refers to a ritual weeping for the captured Enmesarra. Jacobscn 
notes- "So far very unclear are lamentation rites for Enmesharra in Tebet 
(Feb ) Except for the fact that he is an underworld deity and a remote an- 
cestor of Enlil, little is known about him that could throw light ondie rue. 
Often indeed, he seems to have been considered an enemy power. 

The nafrrMestival was celebrated throughout much of Mesopotamia in 
the second millennium B.C., but there are only a few references from the en- 
tire first millennium B.C. The nabru may have been a ritual in which omens 
were examined to determine the fortunes of the coming year. One of the 
references states that the nafrrMestival occurred in the tenth month, Tebetu 
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1. AS 5, 64 15-16. 

2. Van Driel/lWur, 149. 

3. SBH no. viii col. iv 44-47. 

4. KAV 79. 

5. LKU 51 rev. 19-23. 

6 SBH no. viii col. iv 35-47 and cf. Ungcr Babylon. 270. 

7 lacobsen Unily and Diversity, 72. This passage follows several lines referring specifically 10 the 
^Tluoll. the brcatl the tablet raises the question - to wither ^ = ^ 
is a continuation for the ninth month or starts a new scct.on for the tenth mon ^ Th ' s J rcs0 ™ 
the reference to the procession of the goddesses between the Ez.da and the Esag.l. Th,s proccss.on 
was held in the lenth month according to S P . I 131 (translated above). 

8 For references see CAD N/1 30; for further discussion on the ncfrn-fcsfval see pp. 394-39,. 
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(BIN 2 129): "(oil for) four (festivals) in Tebetu, including the naM-festival 
and four in Sabatu, including the vigils." The natoi-festival is also mentioned 
as occurring at the Eanna in first millennium B.C. Uruk, but the month is not 
mentioned (YOS 6 239). The other two references are protases which asso- 
ciate the season of the naftru-festival with cold weather (kussu): "if it is cold 
during the naW8-(festival) f " possibly based upon the observance of the 
rca&ru-festival in a month which was not always cold. 

xi. Sabatu 

The months Sabatu and Addaru are attested in the Elamite calendar from 
the Old Babylonian period as the twelfth and first months respectively. 

During this month there may have been a double marriage between Bel 
and Beltiya and between Nabu and TaSmetum: 1 

Nergal-larrani to Esarhaddon: 

Let Bel and Nabu, who will take part in the ritual of the sacred marriage in 
the month Sabatu, protect the life of my lord the crown prince; may they ex- 
tend your rule forever. 

The explanation of the correspondence between the Elamite month SilUitu 
and the Standard Mesopotamian month Sabatu refers to a divine marriage in 
this month (Rm.2, 127 rev. [AfO 24 (1973), 102]): "the (Elamite) month SUitUu 
(corresponds to the Babylonian) month Sabatu, because in Sabatu is the mar- 
riage of the gods." (A marriage between Nabu and Tasmetum in Calah was cel- 
ebrated in Ajaru, for which see our discussion of Ajaru above.) 

The Assyrian monarch Assurnasirpal II (883-859 B.C.) refers to festivals for 
Ninurta in the months Sabatu and Ululu: 2 

I inlaid the shrine of Ninurta my lord with gold and Iapis-lazuli; tablets I set 
up on its right and left, raging serpents made of gold I fixed on its (the 
shrine's) base. I set his festivals in the months Sabatu and Ululu. For his fes- 
tival in the month Sabatu I appointed brilliant display, heaping up (of offer- 
ings), libation and incense. 

The three month period of Sabatu, Addaru and Nisannu was a period of 
intense religious observance. 3 In Assyria special ablutions (rimkani) for Adad 
and Anu during the month are recorded for the 18th of the month. Kettle- 
drum performances (lilissatu) before the gods occurred on the 16th, 17th, 
20th, 22nd, 23rd and 24th of the month. 4 The special nature of Sabatu is not- 



1. ABL 65. translated by Oppcnhcim Letters, 168. 

, tYll™™' " A NCW StCla ° f ASuMK^pal "." Iraq 14 (1952), 34; RIM 2 Assurnasirpal II no. 1 
(p. 212 134) and no. 31 (p. 295 15). 

v 3 r; Fir , St ^° led ,^ E - Wcidncr ' "D«T a g des Stadtgottes," AfO 14 (1941/44), 340ff., reiterated by 
Van Dnel ASSur, 140IT. ' 

4. BM 121206 vii (Van Dricl Mhir, 90). 
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House, she has harnessed [her chariot], too awesome for kings." Perhaps 
this is the same celebration mentioned in an inscription of Assurbanipal's re- 
cording a festival of the divine queen during this month: "In Tebetu, the 
month of the appearance of the Bow Star, of the feast of the revered Queen 
( i-sin-ni iar-ra-ti ka-bit-ti) , the daughter of Enlil. " 

There is a reference to the goddess Ninlil staying in the a*tto-house on the 
21st of the tenth month, Tebetu. 

The 3rd of Tebetu in Babylon marked a ritual involving the exchange ot 
goddesses in the Ezida and the Esagil to correct the imbalance between day- 
time and night caused by the solstices (see our discussion of the month Tarn- 
muzu above for further discussion). This same ritual is mentioned in the 
same Babylonian cultic calendar text that mentions the weeping for En- 

mcSarra in Tebetu. , 

An Assyrian record of the distribution of wine for various occasions through- 
out the year notes the 6th of Tebetu as a special day. 4 

The 10th of the month involved special observances at the Eanna temple 
in Uruk. Askajaitu left her chapel, the Eh>l?u, was served her midday meal, 
returned to her chapel, was apparently joined by other goddesses, after 
which oxen and rams were offeredin their presence. Activities then moved 
to the temple of Ncrgal C'U+GUR). 5 

A Babylonian cultic calendar, describing cultic activities for the tenth 
month, refers to a ritual weeping for the captured Enmesarra. jacobsen 
notes- "So far very unclear are lamentation rites for Enmesharra in Tebet 
(Feb ) Except for the fact that he is an underworld deity and a remote an- 
cestor of Enlil, little is known about him that could throw light ontfie rite. 
Often indeed, he seems to have been considered an enemy power. 

The natrMestival was celebrated throughout much of Mesopotamia in 
the second millennium B.C., but there are only a few references from the en- 
tire first millennium B.C. The nabru may have been a ritual in which omens 
were examined to determine the fortunes of the coming year. One of the 
references states that the naWJ-festival occurred in the tenth month, Tebetu 



1. AS 5, 64 15-16. 

2. Van Driel AUur, 149. 

3. SBH no. viii col. iv 44-47. 

4. KAV 79. 

5. LKU 51 rev. 19-23. 

6 SBH no. viii col. iv 35-47 and cf. Unger Babylon. 270. 

7 lacobsen Unity and Diversity, 72. This passage follows several lines referring jpccfically to the 
ninth month However the break in the tablet raises the question as to whether the fo.ow.ng passage 
is a conTuadonT the ninth month or star* a new section for the tenth month. Th,s ,s resolved b 
the retell Z the procession of the goddesses between the Ezida and the Esag,.. lh,s procession 
was held in the tenth month according to Sp. I 131 (translated above). 

8. For references see CAD N/1 30; for further discussion on the n a 6ni-fest,val see pp. 394-39,. 
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(BIN 2 129): "(oil for) four (festivals) in Tebetu, including the nafrru-festival 
and four m Sabatu, including the vigils." The naftru-festival is also mentioned 
as occurring at the Eanna in first millennium B.C. Uruk, but the month is not 
mentioned (YOS 6 239). The other two references are protases which asso- 
ciate the season of the nafc-u-festival with cold weather (kussu): "if it is cold 
during the nabru- (festival)," possibly based upon the observance of the 
Jiafrru-festival in a month which was not always cold. 

xi. Sabatu 

The months Sabatu and Addaru are attested in the Elamite calendar from 
the Old Babylonian period as the twelfth and first months respectively. 

During this month there may have been a double marriage between Bel 
and Beltiya and between Nabfl and Tasmetum: 1 

Nergal-Sarrani lo Esarhaddon: 

Let Bel and Nabfl, who will take part in the ritual of the sacred marriage in 
the month Sabatu, protect the life of my lord the crown prince; may they ex- 
tend your rule forever. 

The explanation of the correspondence between the Elamite mondi SiMtu 
and the Standard Mesopotamian month Sabatu refers to a divine marriage in 
this month (Rm.2, 127 rev. (AfO 24 (1973), 102]): "the (Elamite) month SiURtu 
(corresponds to the Babylonian) month Sabatu, because in Sabatuis the mar- 
riage of the gods." (A marriage between Nabfl and Tasmetum in Calah was cel- 
ebrated in Ajaru, for which see our discussion of Ajaru above.) 

The Assyrian monarch Assurnasirpal II (883-859 B.C.) refers to festivals for 
Ninurta in the months Sabatu and Ululu: 2 

I inlaid the shrine of Ninurta my lord with gold and lapis-lazuli; tablets I set 
up on its right and left, raging serpents made of. gold I fixed on its (the 
shrine's) base. I set his festivals in the months Sabatu and Ululu. For his fes- 
tival in the month Sabatu I appointed brilliant display, heaping up (of offer- 
ings), libation and incense. 

The three month period of Sabatu, Addaru and Nisannu was a period of 
intense religious observance. 3 In Assyria special ablutions (rimkani) for Adad 
and Ami during the month are recorded for the 18th of the month. Kettle- 
drum performances {lilissalu) before the gods occurred on the 16th, 17th 
20th, 22nd, 23rd and 24th of the month. 4 The special nature of Sabatuis not- 

1. ABL 65, translated by Oppcnheirn Letters, 168. • 

, wlZT\" A NCW StCla ° f Ag5ur -" a ' ir -P a ' «." Iraq 14 (1952), 34; RIM 2 Assurnasirpal II no. 1 
(p. 212 134) and no. 31 (p. 295 15). 

v n Fi 7?„° tCd , h ll' Wcidner ' " Dcr Ta 8 des Stadtgottes," AfO 14 (1941/44), 340ff., reiterated by 
Van Driel Assur, 140ff. ' 

4. BM 1 21 206 vii (Van Driel AUur, 90) . 
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ed by these six kettledrum performances. The only other month with more 
than one performance was the following month, Addaru, which had four 
such performances. This same ritual text records special sacnfices for the 
months Sabatu and Addaru} This text also mentions a special nte on the 12th 
of the month: "On the 12th of Sabatu before the throne of Samas all the Ig.g. 
got up, in their own temples they sat down." 2 An Assyrian record of the d,s- 
tribution of wine for various occasions throughout the year notes the 20th of 
the month as "when the god (Assur) marched around the living quarters 
(i na gamni ilabbuni) ." 3 According to a Neo-Assyrian ritual tab et: On the 
22nd of Sabatu Assur goes to the chapel of Dagan; on the 23rd h.s pasru is 
bound on two chariots of Assur." 4 „,.,.., 

A passage in the Nippur Compendium mentions a feast of Enhl in the 
eleventh month at first-millennium B.C. Nippur (translation George lojw- 
graphical Texts, 155): 

Sabatu Month of the feast of Enlil 

A ritual text from the reign of Assurbanipal details the cultic observances 
from the 16th of Sabatu to the 10th of Addaru* Van Driel notes: As we must 
interpret the text as a report there is no certainty as to whether the events 
described took place every year or whether we have here the record of an 
unique occurrence. Royal participation in ceremonies covering such a long 
period can hardly have been possible every year."* As Van Dnel observes, the 
fact that this ritual tablet begins on the 16th and that the ^"^""J 
ritual text lists six kettledrum performances, again beginning on the 16th of 
Sabatu, would seem to indicate that the 16th marked the onset of the obser- 
vance period. The following calendar of events has been reconstructed by 
Van Driel from the ritual tablets for this period of observance: 

16th- Serua, Kippat-mati and TaSmetum entered the chapel of Dagan in the 
temple of Assur; salt (and water(?)) was strewn by the king; the sangu- 
priests entered at the front of the main temple. A kettledrum perfor- 
mance occurred at some point during the day. 

17th - the king entered the temple and kissed the ground before Assur and pro- 
vided a meal for ASSur over which salt and water were strewn. A kettle- 
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l.BM 121206vii44'-46'. 

2. BM 121206 ix50'-51'. 

3. KAV 79. 

4. BM 121206 x40'-41'. 

5. A 125 (Van Driel ASSur, 124ff.). 

6. Van Driel ASSur, 140. . 
7 All or part of the ritual observances for many of the days is not preserved .„ the texts. Thus 

following outline of ritual activities is partial for most days. 



ill 









18th 
19th 

20th 



21st- 
22nd 



23rd 



24th 



25th - 



26th- 



drum performance occurred at some point during the day. 

- ablutions for Adad and Anu were performed; 

- the king and goddesses went to the temple of Anu; sheep were slaugh- 
tered, torches lit. Holding a torch the jang-u-priest, leading the king back 
to the palace, uttered: "May the town shine and(?) the two walls." 

- during the day die god ASSur marched around the "living quarters" (ina 
ganlni ilabbuni). The king slaughtered sheep before ASSur and Ninlil who 
were then seated on the Throne-of-Destiny. Whether this occurred before 
or after ASSur's circumambulating the "living quarters" cannot be deter- 
mined. A kettledrum performance occurred at some point during die day. 
(no information available) 

- the lamentation UMUN SERMAL ANKIA and the eriemma DILMUN NIGINA 
were recited before ASSur in the ESarra cella of his temple. The lamenta- 
tion UTUGIN ETA and the eriemma ULILI ENZU SAMARMAR were recited 
when ASSur went to the chapel of Dagan. The "arousing of the temple" 
then followed. Van Driel suggests that based upon the order of events on 
the 23rd, ASSur remained in the chapel of Dagan the remainder of the 
day. There was a procession of gods to the chapel of Dagan followed by 
offerings. Two chariots were involved in ritual ceremonies during the day. 
The king brought offerings for the dead. A kettledrum performance oc- 
curred at some point during the day. 

the lamentation URSAG MENI SERMALA ILA and the eriemma ANA ZAE 
MAfjMEN were recited before Assur in the chapel of Dagan, followed by 
offerings. Then the lamentation UDAM KI AMUS and the eriemma UMUN 
BARAKUGA were recited before ASSur, followed by the "arousing of the 
temple." Presumably at some later time during the day a censer and torch 
were placed before ASSur and Ninlil, followed by offerings. A kettledrum 
performance occurred at some point during the day. 

the lamentation ELUM BARA MEA and the eriemma NAMUNSUBEN were 
recited before ASSur in the chapel of Dagan, followed by offerings. Then 
the lamentation AME AMAS ANA and the eriemma URSAG ABZUTA were 
recited before ASSur, followed by the "arousing of the temple." ASSur 
probably remained in the chapel of Dagan the rest of day. A kettledrum 
performance occurred at some point during the day. 

the lamentation ... NITENA ... and the eriemma UMA UMUN GIRRA were 
recited before ASSur in the chapel of Dagan, followed by offerings. Then 
the lamentation AABBA gULU{JA of Marduk and the eriemma SABANI 
GANHUN were recited before ASSur, followed by the "arousing of the tem- 
ple." ASSur probably remained in the chapel of Dagan the rest of the day. 

the lamentation NIRGAL LU EDE and the eriemma URSAG UTAULU 
were recited before Assur in the chapel of Dagan. Thereafter Assur 
left the chapel of Dagan, returning to the Esarra chapel. Then die iuilla 
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prayer A KURRU and the hymn E SAB HUNETA were recited. The iuilla 
prayers UMUN ANKIA to AJsur and GASAN KURKURA to Ninlil were lat- 
er recited. 
These observances in Assyria then continued through Addara and Nisannu. 

xii. Addaru 

The first month of the Elamite calendar at Susa was named Addaru. This 
month name was appropriated directly from the Susa calendar. Thus, it is 
unclear whether the name Addaru is of Semitic origin, presumably a cognate 
of the Akkadian verbs adaru A ("to be worried," "to become obscured (said 
of heavenly bodies)") or adaru B ("to be afraid") 1 or whether the month 
name is an Elamite or foreign word. The reading Addaru is based upon the 
orthography ad-da-ru. 

According to Assyrian Astrolabe B this was the month of Ea and of Enk- 
i's(?) 'happiness': "The month Addaru, in the vast fields of Ningirsu the sick- 
le is not left behind, the month of Enki's(?) happiness, the month of Ea." 
The significance of "Enki's happiness" is unclear. 

The following passage for the month Sabatu in the Nippur Compendium 
presumably applies to rituals observed either during Sabatu or Addaru at first- 
millennium B.C.Nippur (translation George Topographical Texts, 155): 
Table-spread, games Goddesses of war. 
The special festivities in Assyria for Assur begun on the 16th of Sabatu con- 
tinued into Addaru. In Assyria kettledrum performances (lilissati) before the 
gods occurred on the 2nd, 7th, 8th and 9th of the month. 4 In the Neo-Assyrian 
period there is mention of the qarratu festival on the 17th and 18th days of 
the twelfth month: 5 "one seah (of wine) on the 17th, one seah on the 18th 
of the month of Addaru at the qarratu festival" (UD.18.KAM id ll 'SE ina qar- 
rat). 6 According to Van Driel's reconstruction of events, the following sched- 
ule of activities can be discerned for the month Addaru in Assyria for the cult 
of Assur: 7 



1st- 



1. CAD A/1 103-109. 

2. Sec CAD A/1 110 sub addaru. Note the Tcmalc name '"SE.KIN.KUs-d-fl (=? Addaraja or 
Qarrataja) in Assyria (APN 12). 

3 Note an Ur 111 reference to a festival of Enki in the twelfth month. The text (PDT I 270), dated 
to the 10th day of the twelfth month ( lu C 7.cm- d Mc-ki-gal) of SS9, records "1 grain-fed ox for Balala, 
the singer, for the day the festival of Enki is observed" (u 4 ezcm- d En-ki-ka in-na-ak). 

4. BM 121206 vii (Van Driel ASSur, 90). 

5. KAV 79 r. 9, quoted CAD Q. 145 sub qarratu. 

6. For the qarratu festival providing the name of an Assyrian month in the second millennium B.C. 
sec pp. 241,247. 

7. Van Driel Aliur, 144-145. 



2nd 



3rd- 



4th- 
5th- 



the lamentation ABZU PELAM and the eriemma DILMUN NIGINA were re- 
cited before A§5ur, followed by offerings. 

the lamentation URUHULAKE oflitar and the eriemma AN SUDAG IZIGIN 
were recited to Ninlil, followed by offerings. A kettledrum performance 
occurred at some point during the day. 

the lamentation UMUN SERMAL ANKIA and the eriemma DILMUN NIGINA 
were recited before ASSur in the chapel of Dagan (the bit £urf«). The king 
entered before the statues of ASsur and Ninlil; a censer and torches were 
set before ASsur and Ninlil; the singers recited hymns; a meal including 
goat meat was offered to ASSur (and? Ninlil) ; the goddess Sarrat-nipha was 
present. 

• (no information available) 

the lamentation UTUGIN ETA and the eriemma SABANI GANHUN were re- 
cited before ASsur, followed by offerings. The lamentation EREZU IBIZI 
BAR MUNSIB and another, not preserved composition were recited be- 
fore the king to the accompaniment of the kettledrum. The king escorted 
Bel-age to the temple of Anu; the other gods followed; a censer and torch- 
es were placed before Assur; sheep were sacrificed, beer and food offered; 
the king returned to the palace; salt was strewn over mutton, 
the lamentation GUDNIM EKURA and the eriemma UMA GULE were recited 
before A35ur. The king goes out to the palace courtyard, where he is greet- 
ed and presented with wine and salt to be used for offerings. The state- 
ment "Serua has started out" is uttered three times by the queen (?). The 
king(?) enters the temple of Adad, burns incense, lights a torch, and 
makes an offering involving the strewing of salt. 

a kettledrum performance occurred at some point during the day. An 
ablution for AiSur was performed. 

a kettledrum performance occurred at some point during the day. 
a kettledrum performance occurred at some point during the day. 
- the king provided gifts. 

11th to 16th - (passages too fragmentary) 

17th - qarratu festival or ceremony was observed. The iuilla A KURA was recited, 
followed by the lamentation ABZU PELAM and the eriemma DILMUN NI- 
GINA, which were recited before A33ur. Then the lamentation USUMGIN 
NISIA and an eriemma were recited. 



6th- 



7th- 

8th- 
9th- 
10th 



18th- 



qarratu festival or ceremony was observed. A lamentation and the eriemma 
E SAB HUNETA were recited, followed by the iuilla EGIMAH GASAN 
ANKIA. 
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Van Driel notes another akitu-testival, perhaps in Nineveh, during the 
month Addaru: "... Addaru the month of the feast of the aAifu-house of the 
queen of the goddesses, which the gods [my?] fathers (??) ..."' 

In Babylonia a processional journey of the gods on the 6th of the month 
is mentioned in a Neo-Babylonian letter: 

Nabu-abb-e-hdlim to Ibni-Utar: 
On the 22nd of the month Sabatu I was released from duty and given orders 
to travel. Now, on the 6th of the month Addaru the images of the gods will 
leave on their processional journey, and I will leave, to travel with the gods, 
on the 5th of Addaru. 
During the first five days of the month at the Eanna temple in Uruk spe- 
cial observances were conducted. 3 The activities on the 1st are not preserved. 
On the 2nd day sheep were offered, the kettledrum was played, and the tem- 
ple or a ritual object was exorcised. On the 3rd day the statue of The-Lady- 
of-Uruk was placed behind a curtain, was paraded around three times with 
her attendants, a hand-washing(?) ritual was held, the kettledrum was 
played, the meal was served, animals were sacrificed, the kettledrum was 
played again, censers were set out, and the musicians took their seats. On the 
5th day the ceremonial meal was served to the accompaniment of kettle- 
drums. 

A special ceremony for Antu is referenced in the sale of a prebend dated 
to the 8th of the month (translation McEwan): 4 

(His portion) in the mutton ... which comes up to the table oflstar monthly, 
his share of the ... meat and fowl which come up to the table of Antu on the 
8th of Adar. 



THE SECOND AND FIRST MILLENNIA B.C. 



Emar 



Eleven distinct month names are attested in economic or ritual tablets from 
Emar, a town located along the Euphrates in western Mesopotamia. The 
month SAG.MU ("Beginning of the Year") was the first month of the calendar. 
A ritual tablet from Emar (no. 373) ' detailing the observance of the zukru- 
festival, which spanned three months and had a 7-year cycle, indicates that 
the month Zaralu preceded SAG.MU, and that Niqalu followed it, thus estab- 
lishing the names of months 1, 2, and 12. A ritual calendar (Emar no. 446) 
records ceremonies for five sequential months: d Nin-kur-ra, d An-na, d A-dam, 
Mar-za-ba-ni, and d Hal-ma. Three other months are attested without any in- 
dication of their relationship to die other months: Aba'u, d En, d Ninurta. 

i. SAG.MU 

The month appropriately means "Beginning of the Year" (nos. 364, 454, 
and 455). A variant !ti ZAG.MU (no. 373:175'), which was the Mesopota'mian 
term for the New Year (meaning "Border of the Year") is also attested. It is 
unclear whether the month was actually pronounced S/Zagmu, Zagmukku, or 
whether this was a logogram for a Semitic month name (*ReHatti, etc). 

ii. Niqalu 

Emar nos. 144, 364, 512, and 524; the month nql is attested at Ugarit. Both 
CAD N/2 214 and AHw 792b relate the Alalakh month NI- ? a-LIM to niggallum 
"sickle," a month in the Amorite calendars. However, the occurrence of the 
orthography li-iq-qa-$e at Alalakh raises the possibility that NI-ya-UM at Alalakh is 
to be read li-qa-Si (perhaps related to Iqi, "late planting," as in the so-called 
Gezer calendar). 



l.VanDriclAtfur, 149. 

2. Oppcnhcim Letters, 183. 

3. LKU 51 rev. 26-38. 

4. McEwan, Priest and TempU, 171 (Ash. 1930.568). K. 3753 ii (Wcidncr Gestirn-Darslellungenp]. 11; 
McEwan, Priest and Temple, 174ft".) originally detailed festival activities for this month at Uruk. 
However, the text is too broken to understand the events originally listed. 
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iv/v? Aba'u 

This month is written as warab A-ba-i (no. 15) and warab a-bi-be/KAM (no. 
452). A ritual text for this month (no. 452) records offerings for the ab/pum 



1. The tablet numbers refer to the numbered transliterations (and in some instances composites) 
which appear in Arnaud, Emar Vl/3 and Emar VI/4. 
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at many of the temples, which suggests an affinity of this month name with 
the similar-sounding month Abu, the fourth or fifth month throughout 
much of the Near East. 

[ ]+l. d Nin-kur-ra la kusst 

The full name of the month was "the month of Ninkur-of-the-Throne" 
{warab d Nin-kur la GU.ZA [no. 13]; warafr d Nin-kur la ku-us-si [no. 150]; an 
abbreviated form warab d Nin-kur-ra, "the month of Ninkur," is attested [no. 
148]). According to the ritual for the Aizzwrfestival of Dagan, a sacred mar- 
riage occurred between Ninkur and Dagan (nos. 385 and 388) and this rela- 
tionship may be seen in the orthography d Kur for the god Dagan (thus d Kur 
and d Nin-kur) . 

[ ]+2. d An-na 

"The month of (the god) An(na)" (no. 446). Among the deities listed in 
the Emar offerings lists is An-na kib-ri "Anna-of-the-River-bank" (nos. 381 and 
382) , written with the theophoric determinative. According to Durand d An- 
na may possibly be a mother-goddess. 

[ ]+3. d A-dam 

"The month of (the god) Adam" (no. 446) . The Eblaite calendar, a thousand 
years earlier, contained a month for the god Adamma. 

[ ]+4. Marzabani 

No. 446; at Ugarit there was an association of individuals called LU.MES 
marzi'i, LU.MES marza'i, or LU.MES marzifpi (CAD M/l 321) . According to P.D. 
Miller 2 : "The marzih was a social and religious institution, a cultic association 
of persons who engaged in apparently regular festive celebration and ban- 
queting. At least in part the association appears to have engaged in mourn- 
ing rites and memorials for the dead through their eating and drinking 
activities." However, whether the Emar month name is a plural form related 
to this Ugaritic term is unclear. The earliest reference to this observance may 
be from the middle of the third millennium at Ebla, where a tablet refers to 
an observance called: mar-za^? There is a reference to mrzf} (Cooke NSI no. 



l.MARI4(1985),408ff. 

2. PJD. Miller, Jr., "The MRZB Text," The Claremont and Ras Shawm Tablets, AnOr 48 (1971), 38. 
See also P.J. King, "The marzeah: Textual and Archaeological Evidence," Eretzlsrael 20 (1989), 98*ff.; 
R.D. Bamett, "Assurbanipal's Feast," Eretz Israel 18 (1985) , 2*-3*; J.C. Greenfield, "The Maraah as a 
Social Institution," Acta Antiqua Acad. Sc Hungaricae 22 (1974), 452-455. 

3. See p. 34. 
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33 found at Piraeus, dated to 96 B.C., but concerns individuals from Sidon) , 
' which might be a month name, but omits the term yrb ("month") expected 
before month names. 

[]+5. d gal-ma 

"The month of (the god) Halma" (no. 446). 

xii. Zaratu 

The month is written Za-ra-ti in no. 375 and Ztyra-ti in no. 447 and Acta 
Sum 13 (1991) no. 33, where Tsukimoto suggests a possible relationship of 
this month name with zeru, "seed," or zaru, "winnow." The term zaratu can 
mean "tent" or "canopy." 

[]. d En 

Nos. 162 and 171; there are several deities at Emar with names in which 
d En is a component: Nergal ( d En-ki-lam, d En-si [no. 381 et passim}); Dagan 
( d En-sig4 [no. 381]); and d En of various cities (see no. 373 116'-123' and for 
Ra-ab-ba see nos. 373 and 378). 

[]. d Nh>urta 

No. 446; one Emar text (no. 775) is dated to the month d Ur-da. The ab- 
sence of a god d Ur-da elsewhere in the Emar texts, suggests that this orthog- 
raphy may be a variant for the month of Ninurta. 

An Emar contract is dated to the month Li-li-ia-ti (no. 125). This is the 
ninth month at Mari, which, coupled with this being the sole attestation of 
this month name at Emar, increases the likelihood that this was not a native 
Emar month. 

A contract from Emar which probably dates to the first half of the twelfth 
century B.C. references Talritu: i-na ITI.KAM la Ta-al-ri-ti (EmarVL/3 no. 28) 
"the month of the Talritu-( observance)." This Emar tablet was found along 
with a tablet dated to the reign of MelisiHU (1188-1174 B.C.) which utilizes 
the Standard Mesopotamian month iti KIN-2 (no. 26), as well as with an un- 
dated tablet which mentions another Standard Mesopotamian month itj gan- 
gan-e (no. 24). The format ITI.KAM la is unique at Emar; all other Emar 
month constructions are simply: ITI MN. However, since the Standard Meso- 
potamian calendar was apparendy in use at Emar in this time, this reference 
most probably refers to the month named Talritu, rather than to a month 
with a different name, but which contained the Talritu observance. The 
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Emar form t'-raa ITI.KAM ia Ta-aS-ri-ti may indicate that the Standard Mesopot- 
amian month was originally Sa Tateti, later being shortened to just Talritu. 

A text (Tsukimoto, Acta Sum 13 [1991], 299) which references "the 
weight-stone of Emar" (NA4 uru E-mar ki )— presumably from Emar or its envi- 
rons—and dated to the year: MU ip-hu-ru (cf. MU ip-hur- d Da-gan, Tsukimoto, 
Acta Sum 13 no. 33) is dated to an otherwise unattested month name: ITI 
d Ma-lik-ki-nu. 



The Festivals 



Ritual tablets from Emar provide an unusual degree of detail concerning the 
offerings and ceremonies associated with Emar's ritual calendar. These texts 
describe the ZMftru-festival, which spanned the twelfth through second 
months of the year and had a 7-year cycle of activities; the /few-festivals for 
various deities (nature unclear); and a monthly account of ritual service for 
particular days. 

The zuk/qru festival 

The zttferu-festival was a major observance of the cultic year at Emar. The 
festivities began on the full-moon of the twelfth month and concluded some- 
time during the second month of the year. The orthography does not enable 
determination of whether the root of the festival's name is zkror zqr. The es^ 
sence of the observance appears to be related to the proliferation of the cat- 
de herds. The main deity of the festival is Dagan-Lord-of-the-Cattle ( d Dagan 
bel buqari) . 2 And one of the high-points of the festival was the consecration 
of the catde (and possibly sheep) herds (no. 373:181'): "On that day they 
consecrate (ullulu) all the oxen and sheep(?)." Neither the verb zakaru nor 
zaqaru, nor their derivatives, has a meaning related to "catde" (nor zkror zqr 
in Ugaritic or Hebrew). The term zuk/qram is attested in a letter from Mari 
(see CAD Z 153): [a$S\umzukrim [...] mabarFN PN 2 iqbiem ummami zukr[am] 
u AB.HI.A idin PN 2 and beli ... zukram nadanam iqbiem. As CAD observes, the 
term AB.HI.A at Mari denotes catde in general, and thus zukrum should not 
be understood as "male catde" (from zakaru). The occurrence of this term 
in this Mari letter in a context involving catde strongly suggests that the Mari 
and Emar terms share the same or related meanings. Perhaps zukram nadanu 
in the letter refers to the festival, thus "to arrange(?)/observe(?) the zukru 



1. For a discussion of the origin and development of the month name TaSritu, see pp. 326-327. 

2. For the one attestation of buqaru at Mari note ARM 2 131:39 (quoted CAD B 323); bqr "cattle" 
is common in biblical Hebrew. 
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observance." This same idiom may be present in the Emar ritual (no. 
37S.T74'-175'): [ki-i\-me DUMU.MES KUR E-mar i-na MU.7.KAM EZEM zu-uk-ra 
[a?-na?] d Kur EN bu-qa-ri i-na-an-di-nu "[When] the citizens of Emar ob- 
serve (?) the seven-year (cycle? of) the zuAru-festival [for?] Dagan-Lord-of- 
the-Catde, in the sixth year ..."* 

According to no. 373:174'-175' (passage quoted above), the zwArw-festival 
consisted of a seven-year cycle in which the observances varied from year to year. 

A major location of ritual activity for the zttAru-festival at Emar was the 
main gate of the city at which shrines stood by the sides of the gate. Offering- 
tables were erected, sacrifices offered, and the blood and fat from the offer- 
ings smeared on the shrines. Dagan-Lord-of-the-Catde was driven to the gate 
by chariot, where he was greeted by the other deities of the city. During the 
festival special honors were afforded Sassabetu from the temple of Ninurta, 
Belet-ekallim, Sin, Samas-of-the-Palace, and especially Ninurta, who (at least 
in the sixth year of the observance) was allowed to ride with Dagan in his 
chariot when returning from the offerings at the main gate. After the rituals 
of the twelfth month, there is no recorded activity until the full-moon of the 
first month. Offerings were provided on the 14th. On the 15th all the gods 
paraded down to the main entrance between the shrines, where offering ta- 
bles were erected. On the 7th day of the celebration (the 20th? of the 
month) of the first month offerings were distributed to all the gods of Emar 
and of the surrounding villages. 

The following is a translation of the rituals for the zw&ru-festival based 
upon the composite text reconstructed by Arnaud (EmarVJ/3 no. 375): 

[The tablet for] the z«Ara-[festival]: When the city of Emar celebrates 
[the zuArafestival] for Dagan, in the month Zaratu, [on the 14th day], they 
provide four lambs for Dagan. On the 15th, (the day) of Saggar, [...] on that 
day [... Dagan] goes out with his face covered. [...] follows him. [...] two 
sheep [...] From among them the first is given to the divine axe of the gods. 
[...] the shrines (at the gateway) [...]. 2 He goes out [...] between the shrines 
(at the gateway). That day they [...] him between the shrines. On that day 
[...] oxen [...] Dagan goes up; they cover his face. [...] Ninkura [...] they 
provide [... for] the gods. [...] the divine axe of the god. [....] They provide 
blood and oil for the shrines. [...] fire [...] ... of Ninurta [...] Dagan the 
beginning of zukru [...] if lambs [...]. They harness [...] to the [char]iotand 
approach the temple of Dagan. [...] They provide oil for the gods and the 
temples. [...] office of the high-priestess and the divine axe of the god [...] 
one sheep and one calf before the shrines [...] in between the shrines [...] 
from this two meal offerings [...] from this they ... 



1. An alternate possible interpretation of this line is: "[When] the citizens of Emar during the 
seven year (cycle? of) the zuiru-festival give [offerings to] Dagan-Lord-of-the-Cattle." 

2. For an interpretation of NA4 sa-ki-nu as a shrine which housed the statue of the god (as opposed 
to "stela"), see most recently B. Margalit, NABU 1992/1, 18 with references to previous discussions. 
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The 16th to 23rd days not preserved on any tablet; EmarVI/3 373: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



[...] 
[...] 
[...] 



[...] a (ritually) pure lamb [... the enti]reland of Emar [...] 
[... libajte them; from among this [...] 
[...] ... [...] 

[In the month Zaratu], on the 24th day, they apportion one liter of 
barley-bread, two pitchers (of beer), and [two(?) of] the king's [flagons of 
wine] to all the gods. They shall provide [one sheep for Dagan-Lord-of-the- 
Cat]de. They shall (also) provideone sheep for Ba'al, 1 one sheep for Daga[n, 
one sheep for Somas], one sheep for Ea, one sheep for Sin, one sheep for 
Ninurta, [one sheep (each) for Alal and Amaza, one sheep for (Nergal)]- 
Lord-of-the-Marketplace, one sheep for (Nergal)-The-Horned-Lord, one 
sheep for Ninkur, [one sheep for Belet-ekallim], (and) one sheep for The- 
Goddess-of-War - these sheep [...]. 2 

14. [In the month Zaratu, on] the 25th day, [they assem]ble 3 all the 
gods and ...-goddesses [at the ... -temple (?)] and Dagan-Lord-of-the-Brick 
goes out (to be greeted by them) . His face is covered. They bring two calves, 
five of the king's sheep, and [one] of the town's sheep before Dagan. They 
make an offering of eleven liters of bread-pudding, [one] liter of barley- 
bread, one bowl offish, and one flagon of the king's wine to Dagan. Eleven 
liters of bread-pudding, [one] liter of barley bread, one bowl offish, a con- 
tainer (of ...) from the temple, one measure of flour (used) for bread-pud- 
ding, four and half [liters of ...], and [x] pitchers of beer go (back) up to 
the townsfolk — along with one calf and <one> lamb. They make an offering 
to Dagan (and) from this, from the shrine (s), [they ...] 

20. They make an offering to Ninurta of two of the king's sheep, one 
of the town's sheep, eleven liters of bread-pudding, one liter of barley-bread, 
one pitcher of beer, one flagon of the king's [wine], one (more) liter of 
bread-pudding, and one container (of ...) from the temple. 

22. [They take out] the SaSSabetu-goddess of the temple of Ninurta, 
(placing her) in the entrance to the shrines. They make an offering to the 
Sassabetu-goddess of one calf, six of the king's sheep, one of the town's 
sheep, eleven liters of bread-pudding, one liter of barley-fbread], one bowl 
offish, one flagon of the king's of wine, (and a second offering of) eleven 
liters of bread-pudding, one liter of [barley]-bread, and one bowl of fish 
from the temple. 

27. They take out Belet-ekallim, Sin, and Samas-of-the-Palace, (placing 
them) in the entrance to the shrines. They bring one calf and ten of the 
king's sheep before them. They make an offering before them of thirty-three 
liters of bread-pudding, three liters of barley-bread, three containers (of . ..) , 



1. Arnaud has interpreted the orthography d IM as an orthography for Ba'al. An interpretation of 
d IM as Hadad/Addu is also possible. Throughout this chapter the god is indicated as Ba'al. 

2. This list of gods has been restored on the basis of lines 68'-78'. The restoration of the pair of 
gods Alal and Amaza is also supported by the total of forty sheep in line 31. 

3. We have restored the verb as u-pa-[ba-ru]. 
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and three flagons of wine. One measure of bread-pudding, three liters of 
barley-bread, and four pitchers of beer from the palace go (back) up to the 
townsfolk. 

Total (for the 24th and 25th of Zaratu): four calves and forty sheep are 
provided. 

32. After the eating and drinking, they streak all the shrines (at the 
gateway) with the fat and blood (from the offerings). In front of the en- 
tranceway, inside of which (the statues) are (standing), they honor all the 
gods with a ewe, two pairs of containers of thick loaves from (the flour used 
for bread)-pudding, and one of the king's containers (of .. .) . They roast this 
ewe for all the gods. The loaves, the calves, and the meat are taken (back) 
up into the town. 

36. In the second year the zuAru-festival is celebrated. During the (first) 
.month Sagmu, on the fourteenth day, they provide seventy of the king's 
sheep and (ritually) pure lambs, [...] with the thick loaves of bread, and 
three pitchers of beer to all seventy gods [of the town of] Emar. They give 
seven of these sheep to the ...-men of the palace. They provide one calf and 
one lamb to Dagan-Lord-of-the-Catde and on the next day of the zukru-festi- 
val, (when) the people (and) the gods go out again, whatever remains (from 
this first day) will be provided. 

42. On the second day (of the festival), the 15th day (of the month), 
on the Day of Saggaru (the following) is done: They take out Dagan-Lord-of- 
thfrCatde, Ninurta, the iaisabelwgoddess of the temple of Ninurta, [Belet-ekal]- 
lim, Sin, SamaS-of-the-Palace, (and) all the gods and ...-goddesses [of the 
town of Emar], (placing them) at the entranceway to the shrines. [... One] 
of the king's calves and ten of the town's lambs [are offered up] before Da- 
gan. They offer to Dagan [eleven liters of bread-pudd]ing(?), one liter of 
barley-bread, one bowl offish, one of the king's flagons of wine, [...], and 
one bowl offish from the temple. [... liter(s) of bread-pudding, ... liter(s) 
of barley-bread, and ...] pitcher(s) of beer from the temple [go up to] the 
townsfolk. 

50. (They make an offering to Ninurta) [of ...sh]eep, two of the town's 
lambs, eleven liters of [bread] -pudding, one liter of barley-bread, [one 
pitcher of beer, one] flagon of the king's (wine), one (more) liter of bread- 
pudding, and [one container (of ...)] from the temple. 

52. They make an offering to Sassabetu of [...] of the king's [...], two 
of the town's lambs, [one measure of flour (used) for bread]-pudding, one 
flagon of the king's wine, eleven litfers of bread-pudding, one] liter of bar- 
ley-bread, and [one container (of...)] from the temple. 

55. TheyoffertoBelet-ekallim,Sin,andSamas-of-the-Palace[...] ofthe 
king's lambs, thirty-three liters of flour (used) for bread-pudding, [three li- 
ters] of barley-bread, three containers (of...), [and three flagons] ofthe 
king's [win]e. 

57. After the eating and drinking, they smear all the shrines (at the en- 
tranceway) with the fat and blood (from the offerings) . Before evening they 
bring the gods back up to the town. In front of the entranceway, inside of 
which (the statues) are (standing), they honor all the gods with a ewe, one 
container (of ...), [two pa]ir (of containers of thick loaves from the flour 
used for) bread-pudding, [and one] of the king's (containers of ...). They 
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roast (this ewe) for all the gods. [The loaves, the calves, and the meat are 
taken (back)] up [into the town]. 1 (gap of approximately 6 lines) 

63'. [...] ... [..-] them [...] the king's fowl [...] On the seventh day of 
the zufcru-festival they ... all the gods of [the town of] Emar. 

66'. They make an offering of one calf, ten (ritually) pure lambs, eleven 
liters of bread-pudding, one liter of barley-bread, [one container (of ...)], 
and one flagon of the palace (wine) to Dagan-Lord-of-the-Catde. 

68'. (They make) the same (offering) as for Dagan-Lord-of-the-Cattle 
to Ba'al, Dagan, Ea, Sin and Samas, Ninurta, Alal [and Amaza], Nergal- 
[Lord-of-the-Marketplace], Nergal-[The-Horned-Lord], Ninkur [and Sag- 
gar and tJalma], Belet-ekallim, Istar of ..., Sin-of-the-Palace, Samas-of-the- 
Palace, Dagan-of-the-Palace, the goddess of [...], the goddess of [...], the 
goddess of [...], and the goddess of Sagma. 

86'. [They make an offering to ...] of five of the king's lambs, one half 
liter of bread-pudding, one liter of [barley]-bread, [...]. The same (offer- 
ing) for Dagan-Lord-of-the-Mountain, Dagan-Lord-of-the-..., two pair [...], 
for An-of-the-Riverbank, Dagan-Lord-of-the-Encampments as for Dagan- 
Lord-of-the [...], Dagan-Lord-of-the-Settled-World, The-Goddess-of-the-Sea 
and the Sea-god (Yam), two pair [...], for Halma, the goddess of..., Ishara- 
Mistress-of-the-Town, Ishara-of-the-King, Ishara-of-the-Prophetesses, Hanana- 
of-the-Palace, Hanana-of-the-Town, Udha, Astar; and for all these gods they 
libate a pitcher (of ...). 

103'. [They make an offering to ...] of two lambs, ..., one liter of bread- 
pudding, one liter of barley-bread, one container of [...]. The same (offer- 
ing) for The-Lord-of-the-ffi/fc, Dagan-Lord-of-the-Valley, 

(Hereafter follows a partially preserved, long list of deities receiving the same offerings; 
the text continues after major gaps.) 

The chariot of Dagan passes between the shrines (at the gateway) . Sassa- 
betu and [... (the temple of?)] Ninurta [...] goes. [... they help ...] to 
mount [the chariot ...] and the (other) gods [follow] behind him. They 
reach [...] and perform abbreviated honors. They .. . [...], thick loaves, [...], 
and the king's [...] for all the gods [of the town of Emar. ...] .... [...] tama- 
risk before the gods [...]. 

174'. [When] the citizens of Emar observed) the seven year (cycle? of) 
the zuAra-festival [for?] Dagan-Lord-of-the-Cattle, in the sixth year, the [fif- 
teen] th(?) day of the first month, the day of Saggar, they take out Dagan- 
Lord-of-the-Cattle. They uncover his face and perform an abbreviated honor 
before him by the entranceway to the shrines. After they perform libations, 
eat and drink, they cover his face. The chariot of Dagan passes between the 
two shrines (at the gateway) and goes alongside [Ninurta] . They help Ninur- 
ta to mount (the chariot) with him. Their faces are covered. On that day they 
consecrate all the oxen and sheep (?). On that day they take out [...]. Before 
evening they take out Saggar [and ... which is] in the temple of Ninurta, the 
...-temple and all the [...] in the town of Emar go (back) up. 



1. The scribe abbreviated these lines, which are almost identical to lines 32-35. 
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185'. On [the ... day] of the month Niqali they take out Dagan-Lord-of- 
•' the-Cattle and all the gods to the entranceway to the shrines. Their faces are 
covered when they go out and when they return. Beginning this day calves, 
(ritually) pure lambs, ... The chariot passes between the shrines (at the en- 
tranceway) and goes alongside Ninurta and the bread and meat which was 
(placed) before the gods goes (back) up to the town. 

191 '. During the next year, on the fourteenth of the (first) month Zag- 
mu, the provided lambs are distributed to the gods. The next day, the fifteenth, 
(the day of) Saggar, they take out Dagan-Lord-of-the-Cattle and all the gods and 
...-goddesses to the entranceway to the shrines. The face of Dagan is covered 
when he goes out. They give offerings to the gods according to the offerings 
written on the tablet. They take out Dagan-the-Father and Saggar that day 
and they take (back) up the round loaves of the entire town of Emar. Before 
evening Dagan passes between the shrines (at the entranceway). They cover 
his face. At the entranceway, inside of which (the statues) are (standing), 
they perform the (same) rites as on the day of consecration. The bread and 
meat which was (placed) before the gods goes (back) up to the town. 

200'. On the sixteenth day (of the month) they distribute the provided 
lambs, as previously, to the gods. 

202'. On the seventeenth day (of the month) Dagan and all the gods and 
...-goddesses go out. Their faces are covered. They perform for the gods the 
(same) rites as on the previous day. All the meat and bread, whatever they 
eat, [...] and whatever they carry down [between] the shrines (at the en- 
tranceway) , whatever there is will not be taken (back) up into the city upon 
their return. After they have kindled a fire before them, they uncover the 
face of Dagan. The chariot of Dagan passes [between the shrines] up to 
Ninurta. [...] They perform the (same) rites as on the previous day. 
210'. [...] celebrate the zuAra-ffestival], ... 

( remainder of text not preserved) 



The Azzzw-festivals 

Several of the Emar tablets provide ritual directions for various kizzu-fes- 
tivals: the )bzzu-festival of Dagan, the few-festival of Ereskigal, the feu-fes- 
tival of Ea, and the few-festival of Ninurta and Ishara. 1 The lack of any 
indication of a final weak consonant in the orthography suggests that the fes- 
tival name is not related to kissu, "city wall." The orthography ki-is-si or ki-iz- 
zi can denote a "bundle (of reeds) " in the Old Babylonian period (see CAD 
K 460 sub kilht A) or a piece of jewelry (CAD K 479 sub kizzu B) . It is possible 
that the term might derive from kazazu, gazazu, "to shear" (see CAD G 116 
sub *gizzu for ki-zu-tum "shorn" in the Old Akkadian period and CAD G 116 
sub gizzu B for gi-iz-zu, "shearing," in the Neo-Babylonian period). The kizzu- 
rituals themselves, however, give no information as to their purpose, there 



1. Always written EZEM ki-iz-zi. 
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being no hint of any activity associated with shearing. And the occurrence of 
multiple few-festivals to various gods may indicate that these observances 
are unrelated to any agricultural practice. These observances may have 
marked the annual consecration of the god's statue, although we are unaware 
of any meaning of the term hkzu/kissu which might support this theory. 

There are several elements common to all the few-festivals. All citizens 
of the city participated: "When young and old of the city of Satappu observe 
the few-festival for Dagan ..." (no. 385, of Dagan); "And all the men and 
women of the city, each and every one of them, takes in their presence the 
breads made from thirty of those dough strips and the buckets (of bitters, 
sweets, and barley-beer)" (no. 387, of Ishara and Ninurta). The opening rit- 
ual act of each few-festival was the purification (qadaSu) of the statue of the 
god, which was performed while frukku-breads and pitchers of barley-beer 
were set on the offering-table. 

There are two separate accounts (nos. 385 and 388) of the few-festival of 
Dagan at Satappu, which lasted four days. On the First day Ninkur, the bride 
{e-gil-z/kallatu) of Dagan, was escorted to Dagan's bed, where she remained 
until the evening of the fourth day. During her stay Ninkur was attended by 
a woman experienced in making sounds which mimicked those of a woman 
in ecstasy, thereby adding an element of reality to the scene. Ninkur was then 
escorted to the chapel of Udha (according to no. 385) or the temple of 
Ninurta (according to no. 388) on the evening of the fourth day, where a 
'party' was held to celebrate the consummation of the marriage of Dagan 
and Ninkur. On the second day offering-tables for the gods were set up out- 
side on the bare ground, quite probably a custom analogous to those prac- 
ticed by many cultures, wherein the friends of the groom kept a vigil, with 
eating, drinking, and merry-making, while the newlyweds consummated 
their marriage. As befitting a royal wedding, offerings were continuously 
provided by the high-priestess of Ba'al, and the high-priestesses of the towns 
Satappu and Sumu. After the 'party' on the fourth day, the king performed 
a consecration service for the temple diviner and for the chief administra- 
tor (?) (gal dub-sar-mes) of the temple. 

The ritual descriptions of the few-festivals of Ereskigal and of Ishara and 
Ninurta are rather abbreviated. And the tablet describing the few-festival of 
Ea is poorly preserved. The following is a translation of the tablets detailing 
these five few-festivals: 
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Dagan (a) 
(Emar VI/3 385) 

A tablet of the rites for the fcu-festival of the city of Satappu: 

When young and old of the city of Satappu observe the feu-festival for 
Dagan, on the day of (ritual) purification using aromatics, they perform the 
purification (rites) while bread and beer (are) on the offering-tables of the 
gods of the city. [The same rule for] the diviners; the same rule for the chief 
(temple) administrator. They lay out Ninkur (upon the bed) in his (i.e., Da- 
gan's) temple. They make an offering of one ox and one sheep to Ninkur. 
The female-crier makes her noises. 1 They perform the rites involving the ox 
and sheep before Ninkur. They set up four offering-tables. Concerning 
these (tables), they erect them on the open ground: one offering-table for 
Dagan, one offering-table for Ishara and Ninurta, and two offering-tables for 
Alal and Amaza. 

10. On the second day they make an offering of meat and thick loaves 
(upon each of the four offering-tables set up the previous day outside) . They 
distribute one of the offering-table loaves to the gods of the city of Satappu. 
They offer up two sheep over the censer which is (back) inside the temple 
(in the bedchamber). They perform their rites before the gods. The men sup- 
plied by the king for the purification on the third day may eat and drink 
within his (Dagan's) temple. And on that third day they make the standard 
offering of two sheep for them (i.e., Dagan and Ninkur). The high-priestess 
of Ba'al, the high-priestess of the city of Sumu, and the high-priestess of the 
city of Satappu take [... from] their (own) offering-tables the standard offer- 
ing of pitchers of barley beer and ...-containers and set them by the four of- 
fering-table loaves (outside the temple of Dagan). Throughout the day they 
place (these offerings) before the gods. They (also) set out an offering of a 
white bread and a white bread made with fruits. 

21 . On the fourth day they lift up Ninkur (from the bed) and the bride 
(i.e., Ninkur) is presented (to everyone) during the evening. Thereupon 
they bring bread and beer to the temple of Udha. The singers enter and ser- 
enade Suwala and Ugur. Their (i.e., the gods') rites are performed. The 
singers reenter and the men supplied by the king for the (ritual) purifica- 
tion take (the remaining) three offering-table loaves. The king of the land 
purifies the diviner and the chief (temple) administrator using the hukkitbread 
and the pitcher of barley-beer. He hands over thirty silver ... to Ereskigal. 



1. Perhaps this woman's noises were intended to simulate the sexual sounds during the Iove^akine 
process, presumably occurring between Dagan and Ninkur. The text contains BfiN-tf, but note that this 
line occurs m the tesiMitual for Ninkur (Enrnr VT/3 no. 388:4) with the term H-iUaS (UddUu) 
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Dagan (b) 
(EmarVI/3 388) 

On the day of (ritual) purification of the ftjzzu-festivals in the residence 
of the lord of the house (i.e., Dagan) they lay out Ninkur (upon the bed). 
They make an offering of one ox and one sheep to Ninkur. They perform the 
rites before the gods. The female-crier makes her noises. They erect four of- 
fering-tables before the gods according to specification and they purify (the 
statues) of the gods of Satappu while bread and beer (are on the offering- 
tables) . On the same day they offer one sheep to Suwala. On the same day 
they place (before the gods) thick crescent-breads, one and a half strips of 
barley dough, one and a half strips of wheat dough, [...], two ... of white 
wine, fourteen bricks of figs, four liters of ..., two liters of sesame oil, <> ... 
of pistachio nuts, ten doves, thirty birds, and ten ... and the cooks who pre- 
pare the food do the cooking by the gate of the lord of the house and while 
they do the cooking, they offer a sheep to Assila. The cooks who prepare the 
food take that sheep, three thick loaves, thirty thin loaves, and a vessel of 
beer. They eat and drink. On the second day [they ...] by the Doorway-of- 
the-Shrine before Dagan-Lord-of-the-Valley. They carry by hand one ox, one 
sheep, seven containers of oil, one container of [...], one hulaSu-bread, one 
zoriu-bread, one hukku-bread, three hundred [...], one jar of sour (milk), 
two liters of white wine, and two bricks of figs for [...], for the lord of the 
house, and for those supplied by the king to perform the purification. They 
[place] three skins and one white sheep at his feet. They (also) pflace at his 
feet] four shekels of silver (and?) ... The diviner [...] large vessel [...] twelve 
containers [...] which are offered up [...]. From these [...] the men sup- 
plied by the king for the purification [take ...]. [...] seven seashells, [...] sev- 
en ... [...]. seven ... [...] the offering-table [...], a ...-vessel, [...] before 
them [...] they cover him with agirdle. They carry [...]. Theyfeed [...]. [...] 
the same men [...]. Two [...]. [...] and an ox from [...]. [...] of seashells 
[...]. [...] those offerings [...]. The singers [walk in] in front of [the offer- 
ings]. [...] offerings to the god [...]. [...] one meal f[or ... The Goddess]- 
of-War [...] and the rites involving [the ox ...].[...] the meat of the ox and 
one [...] oils and [...]. [...] seven days in the temple [of ...]. [The ...] eat 
and drink]. They take the sacred breads [...] regular [...]. The men sup- 
plied by the king to perform the purification place (upon the offering-table) 
seven pitchers of barley-beer. [...] the men supplied by the king to perform 
the purification [...]. One the same day [...] the bride to the temple of 
Ninurta. Those men [...] offerings. The singers serenade Suwala. [...] When 
they are finished, [the ...] enter [...] eat and drink. They ... [...] for the 
gods. The men supplied by the king to perform the purification [...] the 
breast-meat, the heart, the liver ... The ... distribute [...] to the gods. The 
king of the land takes the head, the flank, and half the intestines of the ox 
and the men supplied by the king to perform the purification eat the (other) 
half of the intestines of the ox and the fat of the sheep (and) ox. They dis- 
tribute the crescent-breads. They give (them) to the gods. They give a large 
meal and a pitcher of barley-beer to the songstress. They give the (remain- 
ing) meat, breads, and barley-beer to the potter for twelve (shekels of) silver. 
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Ereskigal 
(Emar VI/3 385) 1 

On the day of (ritual) purification of the fcu-festival of Ereskigal they 
consecrate (the statue of) Ereskigal with hukku-brezd, white bread made 
with fruits, and pitchers of barley beer (on the offering-table). They slit the 
throats of an ox and four 2 sheep in the residence of the master of the house 
(i.e., Dagan). On the second day (they perform) the rites involving the ox and 
the rites involving the sheep. (They offer) four offering-table loaves and four 
white breads, including among them a white bread made with fruits. The 
singers walk in (and stand) before the offerings. They (the priests) make an 
offering before Ereskigal. They fill the cups of the gods with wine and barley- 
beer. They fill seventy vessels with barley-beer before Ereskigal. They set sev- 
enty JuAAu-breads and seventy ...-cuts of meat in front of them (i.e., the sev- 
enty vessels) . At this point they present four of the (se) vessels (to the gods) . 
They distribute the (other sixty-six) vessels (to) all the men supplied by the 
king to perform the (ritual) purification. Each of the men supplied by the 
king to perform the purification goes back to his own home to eat and 
drink. The holy men (i.e., the priests?) take (from the remaining) four of- 
fering-tables, as (had the others) previously. 

Ea 
{Emar VI/3 386) 4 

On the day of (ritual) purification of the Aizzu-festival of Ea they conse- 
crate (the statue of) Ea while AuAAu-bread, a white bread made with fruits, 
and pitchers of barley-beer (are on the offering-tables). On the second day 
they sacrifice one ox, six sheep and a lamb. They proceed along with the 
singers from the residence of the master of the house (Dagan) to the temple 
of Ea. They sacrifice an ox and sheep to Ea. They perform the divine [rit]es(f) 
before Ea. They make an offering to [Ea] of four offering-table loaves and 
four white breads, including among them a white bread. They fill (the cups 
of the gods) with wine and barley-beer. They fill seventy vessels (with barley 
beer) by the door to the temple of Ea. Before them they put out four hukku- 
breads, the beef and the mutton. They present four vessels to Ea. All of the 
men supplied by the king to perform the purification give a gift of silver to 
Ea in the residence of the master of the house. 



\ 
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1. For a recent edition of this text, as well as a new fragment join, see A. Tsukimoto, "Akkadian 
Tablets in the Hirayama Collection (III)," Acta Sum 14 (1992), 299ff. no. 49. 

2. Variant: three sheep. 

3. The Akkadian states "they go to his house. " Since all activity is already occurring in the temple 
of Dagan, it seems more likely that his house, refers to the homes of those involved in the ritual. 

4. See note 1. 
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Ishara and Ninurta 
(EmarVL/3 387) 

[On the day] of (ritual) purification of the (Aizzu>festival [of Ishar]a and 
Ninurta they purify (their statues) while one /fukktirbread, a white bread 
made with fruits, and [...] pitchers of barley-beer (are on the offering-ta- 
bles). They bathe them. They knead(?) by hand seventeen strips (of dough 
from) milled flour to make thick JuAAu-loaves and fifteen strips (of dough 
from) ...-flour to make thick round-breads - a total of thirty-two dough 
strips. They give Ishara and Ninurta a bucket of bitters, a bucket of sweets, a 
bucket of barley-beer, two (regular) sacrificial sheep, two ewes, and two ...- 
sheep. They [giv]e [...] seven offering-table loaves, seven white breads made 
with fruits, and a basket (of other breads) . They give Ninurta a white bread 
made with fruits and one basket of (other) breads. They give Ishara two of- 
fering-table loaves and one pitcher of barley-beer. 

17. And all the men and women of the city, each and every one of 
them, takes in their presence the breads made from thirty of those dough 
strips and the buckets (of bitters, sweets, and barley-beer). They get a ser- 
vant-girl to bake (breads) using (some of) the sweets (from the bucket). 
They take hold of the #«AAu-bread and the pitchers of barley-beer and the 
men supplied by the king to perform the purification [...] eat and drink. 
They carry away the sacred breads and the offering-tables. [They return] 
Ishara and Ninurta to the temple of Dagan. 



THE \EARLY CULTIC CALENDAR 

During the month SAG.MU there were three special days: (1) the 8th, (2) 
a day whose date is not preserved but is between the 8th and 15th, and (3) 
the 15th of the month, the 15th involving special rites for Ninurta by the 
main gate. There is no mention of the zukru-festival in this text — its special 
nature apparently warranted a completely separate ritual tablet. 

On the 15th of the month before Ninkur there were special sacrifices at 
the ox stalls, at the horse stables, and in the garden of the birikku of Ba'al. 
There was also a special ceremony involving seeding: an offering was made 
to Dagan-Lord-of-the-Seeds and then the diviner strewed seeds over the 
ground, either symbolically planting the first seeds of the season or reading 
the signs for the upcoming planting season from the pattern of the scattered 
seeds. 

A festival for Ninkur was celebrated during the month Ninkur for at least 
two days beginning on the 17th of the month. Offerings were made on the 
17th at her temple or chapel. On the 18th Ninkur was led out of her temple 
to a site where she received further offerings. 

Offerings to Adamteri, Dagan, for the ab/pu of the temple and for the 
town are mentioned for the month An (na). However, no dates are specified. 
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The 7th and 8th of Adam were marked by a festival of processions. On the 
7th the attendees of the festival made a procession, presumably on their way 
to the temples, and on the 8th the gods themselves participated in the pro- 
cession. 

On the 14th of Marzaffani there was a ritual involving cattle — the text 
states simply "On the 14th: catde." On the 16th there was a procession in the 
streets as well as the Hunt of Istar (sadu). This however, appears to be a 
monthly event, since the 16th of Aba'u is also listed as the time of the Hunt 
of IStar. The next day was the Hunt of Ba'al, perhaps this too a monthly rit- 
ual. 

The month Halma was a time of increased cultic activity. At the beginning 
of the month a special festival was celebrated, though the name is slighdy 
broken, so that it can be restored as either the bijaru festival of Dagan or the 
Day-of-renewal(?)-of Dagan. On the 8th the god galma, for whom the month 
was named, journeyed out from his temple and on the 9th Ba'al left his tem- 
ple. The 18th of the month was the ffijaru festival of Ba'al. 1 

The 7th of Zarati, the last month of the year, was an occasion for providing 
offerings to the temples of the major deities. The remainder of the text is not 
preserved, so it cannot be ascertained whether this was the beginning of a 
longer festival. 

The importance of the month Aba'u is reflected in there being a separate 
ritual tablet devoted to this month. On the 1st or 2nd of the month offerings 
were made to Ba'al. On the 3rd offerings were presented to Istar and to 
Mount Sinapsi. Offerings to this mountain occurred also on the 8th and 20th 
of the month. On the 19th an offering was made to Mount Suparatu. Since 
offerings to mountains occurred only during this month, perhaps these rit- 
uals relate to this month having been the occasion for the cult of the dead. 
Possibly these mountains were believed to have been entrances to the Land 
of the Dead, a concept common throughout the Near East. 2 Special offer- 
ings are detailed for the 14th, probably the 15th, for the 16th, 17th or 18th, 
19th, and 20th of the month. The 25th through the 27th was the occasion 
for offerings at the ab/pum. The offerings to the dead were unusually boun- 
tiful, including gazelles, fowl, honey, and fruit. For the 27th and 28th of the 
month as the time for offerings to the spirits of the dead in other cults, see 
pp. 454-455. 



1. For the hijara festival in the Near East, see pp. 310, 374-375. 

2. For the association of mountains with the netherworld, see, for example, M. Astour, "The 
Nether World and Its Denizens at Ugarit," Death in Mesopotamia, Mesopotamia 8, B. Alster, ed. 
(Copenhagen, 1980), 229. 
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Sagmu, ..., Ninkur, Anna, Adam, Marzabanu, {Jalma 
(Emar VI/3 446) 

1. [The month Zagmu: ...] of the town's sheefp ...]. On the 8th day 
[...]. One sheep [...]. [...] they [approach/ [gat] her [...] temple [...]. On 
the [...] day they provide [...]. On the 15th day Dagan [...] they place [...] 
sheep from the nupubannu-men The [...] men [...]. On that day [the chariot 
of ...] is harnessed and goes out. They place [...] the temple [...]. [...] the 
sheep from the nupubannu-men [...]. The axe of the god [... follows behind 
them]. [The commanders and] all (their) men [...] put [...]. They provide 
[...]. On the [...] day [...] goes to the main gate of the temple of [...]. Two 
sheep [...]. The [diviners?] eat bread (and) beer from the temple of [...]. 
On [that] day they provide [... for] the temple of Ninurta. [...] goes out to 
the main gate. 0[xen ...] go before him. [...] takes a side of meat for the 
god [...]. The skin of the head [...] ... of the diviner. The commanders and 
(their) men [...]. From temple to temple [...] they slit the throat of an ox. 
[...] They make offerings for [...] Ninurta (of) the temple of Isbara [...]. 
Thick [pieces of ...] meat are given to the commanders, [(their) men], and 
to those performing the sacrificing. The brethren of the temple of Udha 
take [...]. The commanders and all (their) men eat the meat in the presence 
of [...]. The diviner takes the [....]. They place [...]. The axe of the god 
[...]• 

(major gap) 

41 '. They slaughter those sheep. They offer up their fruit(?) along with 
the breast portion. The axe of the god follows behind them and the skins of 
the slain (animals) are for the diviner. On the 15th they bring Saggar down 
to the oxen's stalls (and) they slaughter (an ox?). They slaughter a sheep at 
the horses' stables. In the same month, (during) the evening, they take out 
(the statues of the gods(?) ) . They slaughter one sheep in the presence of the 
men who .... then first a sheep at the garden of the ...(-structure) of Ba'al, 
(and then) [a sheep for] Dagan-Lord-of-the-Seeds. The diviners toss seeds 
about onto the ground. ... from the temple ... A side of meat is for the di- 
viner. During the next day they slaughter ... for the country (?). They honor 
... and for ... Not until the honors are complete may anyone who wishes de- 
part. 

70'. The month of Ninkur: on the 17th day, they provide a lamb for(?) 
Ninkur. On the 18th day Ninkur goes out. One quality, white sheep from the 
nupubannu-men and four(?) oxen(?) of those who [...] who consecrates 
[...] bread [...] Dagan [...] bread [...] the diviners [...] the diviners [...] a 
lamb [...] nineteen [...] before [...] after [...] 

(major gap) 

[...] sheep [...] a sheep to the god [...] and a sheep to the god [...] great 
... and to the [...] the casings of the intestines [....] belong to the diviners. 
The ...-meat [...] the king of the land [...] 

77". The month of An(na): all the nupubannu-men along with the con- 
tingent of fifty give a sheep to Adamteri. (There is) one sheep for the ab/pu 
of the temple, one sheep for Dagan, and one sheep for the town - the divin- 
er takes the skins of those sheep of those nupubannu-men. 
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82'. The month of Adam: on the 7th day is the procession of the attend- 
ees. On the 8th day is the procession for all the gods. 

85'. The month Manabani: On the 14th cattle. On the 16th he goes out 
into the street .... One of the town's sheep and the axe of the god follows in 
the street ... The same day is the hunt of Ktar. On the 17th is the hunt of 
Ba'al. They roast one sheep from the nupubannu-men in the storehouse (?). 
The men ... carry it to the table for the gods. Half of one sheep is for the 
diviner. 

95'. The month ffalma: On the [...] day they perform honors in the 
temple of Dagan. In the evening they fill ... wine. They sacrifice birds. On 
the day of the renewal^) 1 of Dagan one of the town's sheep (is sacrificed). 
The axe of the god stays in its place in the temple. The skin of the sheep is 
for the diviner. On the 8th day Halma goes out. The axe of the god follows 
him. The men performing the ritual eat one of the town's sheep. Bread and 
beer are for the diviner. On the same day a sheep is provided for the temple 
of Ba'al. On the 9th Ba'al [...] goes out. An ox and six sheep go to his tem- 
ple. From these (sheep), the temple of Ba'al [...] takes [...]. The [...] take 
[...]. From these [...] those performing the ritual [...]. On the 18th day is 
the ^yam-festival of Ba'al. A calf and two sheep are slaughtered. He who per- 
forms the ritual eats and drinks. 

Zaratu 
(EmarVl/3 447) 

6'. The month Zerati: On the seventh day the men give [...]: one sheep 
to the temple of the god [...], one sheep to Ba'al, one sheep to the temple 
of Dagan, [... sheep] to the temple of Alal and Amaza, one sheep [for ...], 
one sheep for the temple of Samas, one sheep for the temple of Na[..., one 
sheep for] The-Lord-of-the-..., one sheep for the temple of [...], one sheep 
for the temple of Musani, one sheep for [...], one sheep for the temple of 
An, one sheep for the temple of [...]. The axe of the gods follows behind 
them. The ritual meat [...]. On [that?] day [...] (the remainder not preserved) 

Aba'u 
(Emar Vl/3 452) 

In the month Abibu, on the day of ..., they distribute to Ba'al twenty-two 
liters of second quality flour, one pitcher of beer, ten doves, one ... of oil, 
and one liter of white wine. 

3. On the 3rd day they make an offering to Istar of one liter of the 
flour (used for) bread pudding, one liter of second-quality flour, ..., a bowl 
offish, a container (of ...) from the temple, a kid from the ...-men, a thou- 
sand [...] cedar oil, barley (mixed with?) ghee, a hundred aromatics, one ...- 
container, a brick of figs, ten pomegranates, [... and ... liters] of white wine 
from the palace. On the same day they make an offering to Mount Sinapsi 



; 



I 



1. Arnaud (Emar VI/3, 425) suggests the possibility of reading ii-jal-rum (the b'jaru festival of 
Dagan) instead of J}i-da-ai. 
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of one liter of flour (used for) bread-pudding, two liters of second quality 
flour, one dove, fruits, and oils. 

7. On the 8th day they distribute to the gods two liters of second qual- 
ity flour, one pitcher of beer, [...] of oil, and one liter of white wine. 

8. Also on the 8th day they make an offering of one liter of flour (used 
for) bread-pudding, two liters of second-quality flour, [...] ... fruit, and oil; 
one dove for Mount Sinapsi. 

9. On the 14th day they make an offering to Istar-of-... of twenty-one 
liters of flour (used for) bread-pudding, one bowl offish, one ...-container, 
[...], and ten pomegranates. Bread and beer [...]. On the same day [they 
make an offering to ... of] eleven liters [of flour used for bread-pudding, 
one] bowl offish, one [...]. [They make an offering to ... of] eleven liters of 
flour used for bread-pudding, one bowl of [fish , . . .] of the king's sheep [...] . 
[They make an offering to ... of] eleven liters of flour used for bread-pud- 
ding, [...]. 

(gap) 

15'. [...]. They make an offering to Istar-of-... [of ...]. They celebrate 
days of special observances. They make an offering to Istar-of-. . . [of ...].[... ] 
They gives them [...] liters of bread, barley flour, and a bowl offish. They 
make an offering to Istar-of-the-Seas of [...] from the temple, and one sheep 
from the nupuj.annu-men. 

18'. [On the ... day] they make an offering of [...], one bowl offish,and 
sweet-cakes. They cause [...] to enter with her [...] the treasure- [house?]. 
[...] they cause to enter [...]. On the same day there is a hunt. They bring 
out [...] into the street of the granary. On the 16th is the hunt of Istar. 

22'. [On the ... day they make an offering to ... of ...], a container (of 
...), one ...-container from the temple, [...]. On the same day [they make an 
offering to ... of ...], one ...-container from the temple, [...]. The weapon 
of the god goes out. Behind the temple of Ninurta [...]. 

27". [On the 19th] day: [..., liters of flour used for bread-pud] ding, 
three ..., one brick of figs, ten pomegranates, and one hundred aromatics 
go out on the 19th day. At the ... of the day they offer them up. They make 
an offering [...]. They make an offering to Mount Supuratu of [...],[... of] 
the king's [...], two liters of flour (used for) bread-pudding, two liters of sec- 
ond-quality flour, one measure of barley flour, one pitcher of beer from the 
temple, [one] kid from the nupufrannu-men, and ... wheat. 

30'. On the 20th day they make an offering to Mount Sinapsi of one li- 
ter of flour (used for) bread-pudding, one liter of second-quality flour, one 
...-container, one dove, fruits, and oil. 

31 '. On the 25th day half five liters of flour (used for) bread-pudding, 
two liters of barley flour, one container of beer from the temple, one .. .-con- 
tainer, one brick of figs, ten pomegranates, one sheep from the nupubannu- 
men, one dove for the ab/pu of the ...-house. On the same day they give two 
...-breads (made from) second-quality flour, one dove, and fruit for the ab/ 
pu of the temple of Ninkur. One the same day they shall observe major ritu- 
als by the entrance to the cemetery, (offering) ten liters of barley flour, two 
liters of second-quality flour, one bowl of fish, two of the king's sheep, one 
...-container, and twenty-five ... 
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36'. On the 26th day they make an offering to all the gods of twenty li- 
ters of barley flour, two pitchers of beer, twelve sheep from the nupubannu- 
men, sheep from the men of Immaru, one ... of oil [...] up to doors [...]. 
They (then) close the doors. On the same day they make an offering to the 
ab/pu of the palace of eleven liters of flour (used for) bread-pudding, ten li- 
ters of second-quality flour, twenty liters of barley-flour, two pitchers of beer, 
one ... of palace wine, one ox, one sheep, one gazelle, one bird, honey, fats, 
ghee, and fruit. On the same day (they make an offering of) two ...-breads 
(made from) second quality flour, one dove, and fruit for the ab/pu of the 
temple of Dagan; two ...-breads (made from) second-quality flour, one dove, 
and fruit for the temple of Alal; two ...-breads, one dove, and fruit for The- 
Lord-of-the-Habitations; four ...-breads (made from) second-quality flour 
and one bird for Ishara. 

43'. On the 27th day they make an offering of eleven liters of flour 
(used for) bread-pudding, one container (of ...), a container of -barley-beer, 
a container of wine, one sheep, one dove, honey, fats, ghee, beef, gazelle- 
meat, fish, an armonnu-(fruit)tree, soured milk, a fig tree, all kinds of fruit, 
and four doves, and perform abbreviated honors before the ab/pu of the 
temple of Dagan. [They make an offering of] ten liters of flour (used for) 
bread-pudding, half a liter of second-quality flour, [...+10] liters of barley- 
flour, and two pitchers of beer from the temple for the ab/pu of the temple 
[of ...]; they will perform the songs of the gods. On the same day (they make 
an offering of) of eleven liters of flour (used for) bread-pudding, one con- 
tainer (of ...), a container of barley-beer, a container of wine, honey, fats, 
ghee, one dove, beef, gazelle-meat, a lamb, and all kinds of fruit for the ab) 
pu of the temple of Alal. On the same day they give honey, fats, ghee, beef, 
gazelle-meat, fish, and all kinds of fruit for the ab/pu from [...] to the ab/pu 
of the ...-house. 

53 '. On the beginning of the (next) month, at the time of the conjunc- 
tion of the moon and sun, they purify the city as long as (the new moon) 
does not appear. They make an offering to The-Lord-of-Akka of half a liter 
of barley-flour, one container (of...) from the temple, [...] sheep of the nu- 
pubannu-men. On the third day they take out the Lulal-gods. 
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THE SECOND AND FIRST MILLENNIA B.C. 



From Elam to Alalakh 



The calendars of the ancient cities of Elam — Susa and AnSan — as well as that 
of later Persepolis, can, at least partially, be reconstructed. 

SUSA 

Some Susa month names are attested in the royal inscriptions of Sennach- 
erib and Esarhaddon. 1 The most recent reconstruction of the calendar used 
at Susa was proposed by Reiner. 2 Reiner assigned Addaru as the first month 
of the year on the basis of deliveries recorded on a stela from the neighbor- 
ing site of Haft Tepe being listed from Addaru to Sabatu. This accords well 
with K.104 (5R 43), which equates Elamite Addaru with the first month of the 
Standard Mesopotamian calendar ui bara-zag-gar (= Nisannu), (although Sp. 
II 381 equates Elamite Addaru with the second month It, gU4-si-sa) . The twelve 
months comprising the calendar at Susa are as follows: 

i. Addaru 

This month, which may well be native to Elam, was eventually incorporat- 
ed into the Standard Mesopotamian calendar as the twelfth month. 

ii. Ser'i ia e$edi 

The month of "the furrow (ready) for reaping"; among the numerous 
variants are ie-er-i EBUR, ie-rum EBUR, k-er-i fa e-se-di, te-er-bum SE.KIN.KU5, and 
ie-er-lyum ZIZ.KIN.KU5.A. 3 Reiner has suggested that the Elamite month name 
A.SA DINGIR.RASE.KIN.KU5 is probably a variant for this month. 4 



1. Reiner, op. cit., 101; J. Lewy, The Assyrian Calendar," ArOr 11 (1939), 36; see p. 299. 

2. E. Reiner, "Inscription from a Royal Elamite Tomb," Excursus: The names of the months in 
Elam, AfO 24 (1973). 97ff. 

3. For references and other variants sec E. Reiner, op. cit., and CAD E 339-340 sub cfedu mng. e'. 

4. E. Reiner, op. cit., 99 n. 7. 
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iii. Pit 



The month of "the Opening-of-the-Gate"; a festival or ritual called the 
"Opening-of-the-Gate" is mentioned in an Old Babylonian letter: "I shall 
come to you for the Opening-of-the-Gate, mention me with blessing to 
Anu" 1 ; a Neo-Babylonian letter 1500 years later states: "on the fourth is the 
Opening-of-the-Great-Gate" 2 ; and a late ritual text refers to the "Opening-of- 
the-Gates." 3 Most probably this festival or ritual refers to the departure of the 
god from his temple, where he had been cloistered, for either an appearance 
in his city or at the onset of a trip to another temple or city. 4 

iv. DINGIRMAH 

According to Stolper, this month name is probably to be rendered as Belili 
on the basis of the AnSan month Belili (and the Persepolis month Belilit) and 
the known equivalency Belet-ili = DINGIR.MAH. 5 

v. Abu 

This month is named for the ab/pum observance. 6 

vi . Lallubu / Lanlubu / Lullubu 

Note the Elamite name Lallubitu, "born in the month Lallubu." 7 

vii. Sibutu / Sebutu 

The month occurs also at Old Babylonian Sippar. 8 Reiner suggests that 
the unusual variant Se-bu-ie-bi-i on the Haft Tepe stela "may have arisen by 
analogy to the endings of La-lu-bi-e and ffu-ul-tu-up-pi-e." 9 Charpin has sug- 
gested that Se-bu ie-bi-i is analogous to sebut sebim at Mari, "the seventh (day) 
of the seventh (month)," on which special observances were held at Mari. 10 



1. TCL 1 19:19, CAD B 20 sub babu mng. b\ 

2. ABL 496:10, CAD B 20 sub bSbu mng. b'. 

3. RAcc. 79:36. 

4. For possibly analogous festivals, see pp. 32, 138-139, 290. 

5. Stolper Tall-J Matyan, 14-15. Reiner (op. cit., 99 n. 20a) had proposed that DINGIR.MAH in the 
Susa month name may have been an orthography for the goddess Mammltum, for whom a month 
was named in the Amorite calendars. However, the texts from Anton had not been published at the 
time of Reiner's suggestion. 

6. For the ab/pum month name and festival, see pp. 259-261. 

7. MDP 22 137:25, quoted CAD L 48. 

8. Sec p. 270 for a discussion of this month name. 

9. Sec E. Reiner, op. cit, 98 

10. D. Charpin, NABU 1987/4, 66. For the ritual of the 7th Day of the 7th Month, see p. 391-392. 
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viii. Ser'i Sa ereii 

The month of "the furrow of the seeding"; among the numerous variants 
are ie-er-bu-um URU4A, Se-er-i ia e-re-H, Se-er-i Sa URU4, and Se-er-i e-re-Si. 1 Reiner 
has suggested that the Elamite month name A.SA DINGIR.RA URU4.A is prob- 
ably a variant for this month. 

ix. Tambiru 

The month occurs also in the Amorite calendars. 

x. SiliUtu 

An explanation of the equivalency of this month with the Standard Meso- 
potamian month Sabafu occurs in Rm.2, 127 rev. (AfO 24 [1973], 102): "the 
(Elamite) month SiliUtu (corresponds to the Babylonian) month Sabafu, be- 
cause in Sabafu the marriage of the gods [takes place]." 

xi. ffultuppu 

Variants for this month include HUL.DUB.BA.E (K. 104; "[when] the de- 
mons go out"), bul-dub-bi-e (ACh Supp. 2 79), fru-ul-tu-up-pi-e (HaftTepe ste- 
la), and &u-u/-<u-[u£ft] (MDP 22 100:7). For other variants to this month 
name and to Sumerian hul-dub (rabisu), "demon," see Langdon Menologies, 
46 n. 1. Sumerian S^hul-dub-ba (Akkadian bultuppu) is a "whipping rod as a 
tool of the conjurer" 3 which is used against the hul-dub (rabisu) demon. 



XII. 



Sabatu / Sabafu /BAR.SAG.SAG 



The month Sabafu was the eleventh month in the Standard Mesopotamian 
calendar. The orthography BAR.SAG.SAG, (which, along with Sabafu, »s equat- 
ed to ili bara-zag-gar on Rm. 2, 127) occurs also in the inscriptions of Sen- 
nacherib. 4 

ANSAN 

Over a hundred tablets and fragments from ancient AnSan (Tall-I Malyan) 
dating to the end of the second millennium B.C. have been published by M. 
Stolper in Texts from Tall-I Malyan, Philadelphia, 1984. Stolper identified two 
groups of tablets from levels IVa and Ilia in a building at location EDD con- 



1. For references and olher variants, see E. Reiner, op. at., and CAD E 286 sub erlSu mng. B 4'. 

2. E. Reiner, op. at., 99 n. 7. 

3. CAD H 231 sub bulluppO. 
■1. Reiner, op. at., 101 n.21. 
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taining month names. Stolper states: "The chronological interval between 
EDD IVa and EDD Ilia is of uncertain length; it is probably short. It is likely 
that the same calendar was in use at the times of both levels."' 

Level IVa: This group includes seven non-Sumerian month names: Belili 
(according to Stolper possibly to be identified with Susa month 4 [DINGIR. 
MAH]), Api (Susa month 5), Lallubu (Susa month 6), ManSarki (Persepolis 
month 7), Addaru (Susa month 1 and Persepolis month 3), Se-er-man(}) (ac- 
cording to Stolper possibly to be identified with Sermi, Persepolis month 10), 
and Ka^-te-en-ka^.. In addition, three Sumerian orthographies from the Stan- 
dard Mesopotamian calendar were found: GU4.SI.sA (and GU4), KIN and 
BARA.ZAG.GAR. 

Level Ilia: These tablets come from the rebuilding on the burned EDD 
site and thus are slightly later than Group 2. Four month names are found 
on one tablet: S[i-b]a-ri, Se-ru-um, Se-ru-um-x-[...], Gam-ma-ma. Stolper notes 
that these four months are somewhat parallel to the three months at Perse- 
polis which comprise months 9 to 1 1: Sibari, Sermi, and Kutmama (or Kammama) . 
At Susa the months Ser'i Sa esedi (month 2) and Ser'i Sa ereSi (month 8) are 
non-contiguous. Therefore, perhaps the two consecutive references to Se-ru-um 
and Se-ru-um-x-[...] may refer to the same month, presumably Ser'i Sa ereii . 

Based on the somewhat parallel Susa and Persepolis calendars, we pro- 
pose a highly speculative partial reconstruction of the AnSan calendar at the 
end of the second millennium B.C.: 

Standard Mesopotamian Calendar 





Ansan 




at AnSan 


i. 


Addaru 


i. 


GU4.SI.SA 


ii. 




ii. 




iii. 




iii. 




iv. 


Belili 


iv. 




v. 


Api 


v. 


KIN 


vi. 


Lallubu 


vi. 




vii. 


ManSarki 


vii. 




viii. 




viii. 




ix. 


Sibari 


ix. 




X. 


Ser'i $a ereSt 


X. 




xi. 


G/Kammama 


xi. 




xii. 




xii. 


BARA.ZAG.GAR 



1. Stolper Tall-I Malyan, 15. 
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PERSEPOLIS 

Hallock noted that the tablets from Persepolis dated to the middle of the 
first millennium B.C. utilized two different calendars. 1 The majority of tab- 
lets were dated according to the Old Persian calendar, while a smaller group 
used a different calendar, one which Hallock suggests is presumably Elamite. 





Old Persian 




Elamite 


i. 


HadukannaS (Adukan[a]Ua) 


i. 


Zikli 


ii. 


Turmar (Thuravahara) 


ii. 


Zarpakim 


iii. 


Sakurrizii (Thaigarcity 


iii. 


Hadar 


iv. 


KarmabataS (Garmapada) 


iv. 


Hallime 


v. 


TumabazU 


v. 


Zillatam 


vi. 


Karbaiiyai 


vi. 


Belilit 


vii. 


BakeyatU (BagayadiS) 


vii. 


Maniarki 


viii. 


Markaianar 


viii. 


Lankelli 


ix. 


HaiiyatU (Afiyadiya) 


ix. 


Sibari 


X. 


Hanamakai (Anamaka) 


X. 


Sermi 


xi. 


Samiyamai 


xi. 


Kutmama / Kammama 


xii. 


Miyakannai (Viyaxna) 


xii. 


Aihtkupi 



Hallock has proposed that the month name Lankelli means "(the month 
of) administering the Ian (ceremony)" and that zikli denotes a kind of 
bread. 3 The texts from Persepolis also contain references to a month 
RA.HAL, which is also attested in texts from Susa. 



1. R.T. Hallock, Persepolis Fortification Tablets, OIP 92, 74-75. 

2. Sec pp. 530-331 for a discussion or the relationship of this month name and the Standard 
Mesopotamian month name Arafrsamnu. 

3. Hallock, op. at. 

4. Hallock, op. at., suggests that at Susa RA.rJAL represented the seventh month. However, he 
reserved judgment as to whether RA.IJAL was a logogram for ManSarki. 
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Nuzi 



Tablets from third millennium Gasur (later known as Nuzi) utilized the Early 
Semitic calendar. But, as at other sites, that calendar was abandoned in favor 
of another Semitic calendar. And when Nuzi experienced the migration of 
Hurrians into its territory, a Hurrian calendar was adopted as well. The Nuzi 
calendar was reconstructed by Gordon and Lacheman, 1 who idenrified the 
simultaneous use of Hurrian and Semitic calendars. 2 The two systems were 
so intertwined that, as Gordon and Lacheman note: "Hurrian and Semitic 
months were often mentioned in one breath. For example SMN 221 provides 
the sequence 'Sabutu, Sehlu, Kinitnu, ffuru, Mitirunnu' of which the first and 
third are Semitic while the second, fourth and fifth are Hurrian." 

None of the Nuzi documents contains any indication of an intercalary 
month, despite the existence of over three hundred tablets containing 
month names. Among the Ur III tablets approximately 2% of the references 
to months are to intercalary months. 3 If Nuzi followed the same approximate 
pattern of intercalation as the cities of the Ur III period, there should be six 
references to an intercalary month at Nuzi. If there was no intercalation at 
Nuzi, then either Nuzi utilized a lunar calendar with a year of 354 days (as 
did pre-thirteenth century B.C. Assyria), or the Nuzi/Hurrian calendar was 
non-lunar, presumably consisting of twelve months, each month containing 
approximately thirty days. A resolution to the possibility that Nuzi utilized a 
lunar calendar without intercalation might be reached by associating the 
months with seasonal events described in those tablets. This was the method- 
ology used by Oppenheim in his initial attempt at reconstructing the Nuzi 
calendar, wherein Oppenheim examined those tablets dealing with sheep 
shearing and with the harvest. 4 Unfortunately there is an insufficient num- 
ber of meaningful seasonal references for each month to clearly establish 
whether a particular month occurred during different seasons of the year. 
However, Oppenheim did observe that the month Kurillu occurred in con- 
texts involving sheep shearing, thus March/April at the latest, as well as ap- 
parently being "after the harvest," which agrees with Gordon and Lache- 
man 's positioning of Kurillu (on the assumption that intercalation occurred) 



1. Gordon and Lacheman, The Nuzu Menology," ArOr 10 (1940), 511T.; AX. Oppenheim, "Die 
nichtsemitischen Monatsnamen der Nuzl-Texte," ArOr 8 (1936), 290iT.; Gordon, "The Names of the 
Months in the Nuzi Calendar," RSO XV (1934), 253fT.; G. Wilhelm, Das Archiv da Silwa-TeUup, Hcfl 
2 (Wiesbaden, 1980), 28. 

2. There is one reference to a "month of funerary offerings" at Nuzi (AASOR 16 66:33 : UDU.MES 
annu itti SipatiSunu ina arhi kispStum !a OkUki PN ilae "PN received these sheep with their wool in the 
month of the funeral offering of ■[ AtJki] " (translation CAD I 250 sub ilkiiki) . 

3. This statistic is based upon the number of entries in Sigrist and Gomi Catalogue. 

4. Oppenheim, op. at., 290ff. 
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as the third month around May /June. Gordon and Lacheman note, howev- 
er, that on the basis of HSS 5 82, sheep shearing in Kurillu was unusual, not 
standard. 1 A factor, however, which indicates that the Hurrian calendar may 
have been adjusted to the seasonal calendar is the occurrence of the Semitic 
month name and festival kinunu ("brazier") at Nuzi. Throughout Mesopota- 
mia the Brazier Festival occurred at the onset of cold weather or during the 
middle of the cold season — the brazier being an object which counteracted 
the cold. There are five texts in which the month kiniinu is listed along with 
Hurrian months and in all five cases the order is the same. 2 If we assume that 
the seasonal observance of the brazier fesdval was fixed, then these texts in- 
dicate that the Hurrian months were also seasonally fixed. 

Therefore, though surprisingly an intercalary month at Nuzi is not attested, 
the apparently fixed posidon of the Brazier Fesdval in reladon to the Hurri- 
an calendar indicates that the Hurrian calendar was seasonally adjusted. 

Several of the months were named for festivals occurring during the 
month: isinni $a Sejyali, isinni s"a SebaliHa "Teiup, isinni ia arkabinni, isinni kinu- 
ni, and isinni mitirunni. 

HURRIAN CALENDAR 

i. Impurtanni 

There is one attestation of the orthography in-pur-ta-an-ni (HSS 15 232). 
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man suggest the reading d TeSup for %!,' which is supported by the personal 
name Se-hal-Te-sup (HSS 15 294). 

v. Sefrali Sa d Nergal 

vi. Arkabinni 

The Nuzi term arkabu (pi. arkabena) denotes a bed ornamentation. 2 One 
Nuzi document mentions a festival during this month: ina arki isinni Sa Arka- 
binni, "after the arrtaWnnu-festival." 3 

vii. AttanaS(we) 

According to Gordon and Lacheman: "It is not certain whether the final 
syllable is the Hurrian genitive case ending." 4 This month name Attanai(wa) 
may be a cognate of the Alalakh month Altana/ Attanatu. There is a reference 
to the "gods entering the garden" during this month. 5 



VlH. 



Sefflu 



During this month the goddess d U(=Istar/Sauska) "lay down to rest" (is- 
ku-pu). 6 



IX. 



[•••] 



ii. Arhuzzi 



iii. KurilU 



sion. 



IV, 



The month name kurillu denotes a pile of sheaves, indicating a harvest occa- 
4 



Sehali Sa d TeSup (= d IM) 

Noting the seeming parallelism with the Sippar month Isin- d Adad, Gor- 
don and Lacheman suggest that the Hurrian term Sehalu means "festival" de- 
spite the aforementioned references to isinni Sa iehali. Gordon and Lache- 



1. Gordon and Lacheman, op. cit., 55 n. !. 

2. See Gordon and Lacheman, op. cit., 53 for these references (SMN 872 has inverted the 
established order of the months ljuru and Milirunnu). 

3. For these references see Gordon and Lacheman. op. cit., 65. For another reference to isinni" Sa 
Jtmflnisee Nuzi Studies 1, 431 NBC 6500. 

4. Sec CAD K 572 sub kurullu A with variant kurillu. 



x. ffuru 

Gordon and Lacheman state: "The interpretation of arah huri as 'the 
month of the Humans' is suggestive but uncertain." 7 

xi. Mitirunni 

There are two Nuzi references to wheat or emmer provided for the milir- 
unnu (festival). 8 During this month the gods paraded to the canebrake, per- 
haps as part of the mitirunni festival. 9 



1. Gordon and Lacheman, op. cit., 52 n. 1. 

2. CAD A/2 272 sub arkabu. CAD sees no relationship between the month name and arkabinnu A, 
which denotes a kind of door. 

3. See ArOr 10 (1940), 63. 

4. Gordon and Lacheman, op. cit., 61. 

5. Mayer Nuzi, 148. 

6. Mayer Nuzi, 148. 

7. Gordon and Lacheman, op. cit., 62. 

8. Sec CAD M/2 139 sub milirunnu for references. 

9. Mayer Nuzi, 147: a-na DINGIR.MES a-na DU Sa Jii-jfl. 
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xii. ffutaHi 

The reading is confirmed by the orthography fru-ta-al-li and bu-tal-te-e) 
During this month the statue of one of the gods journeyed to the town of 
Natmani. 



SEMITIC CALENDAR 



i. [...] 

ii. ffiaru 

The bijaru festival ("donkey festival") is attested in calendars across north- 
ern and western Mesopotamia. 3 



iii. ffinzuru 

CAD suggests that the month f}inzurri(wa) may be related to the Nuzi word 
benzuru which denotes a particular fruit tree or a color or dye. 4 Gordon and 
Lacheman, however, had considered this month to be of Semitic origin, and 
favored H.L. Ginsberg's identification of this month with Syro-Arabic Hizran, 
also the third month of that calendar. 5 

iv. Tamuzu 

The reading of this month name is based upon the Nuzi orthographies 
both in SMN 2212: ta-w.u-v.-zi and ta-mu-u[zr...]. 

v. [...] 

vi. Ululu 

This month name occurs in the Standard Mesopotamian calendar and in 
the form Elulu at Old Babylonian Sippar. 



1. For references sec Gordon and Lacheman,, op, ctf.,63. Note below the similar sounding Alalakh 
month SataUi, 

2. Mayer, op. cit. 

3. See our discussion of the AJalakh calendar below for this festival and sec further pp. 309ff. for 
our discussion of the month Ajaru. 

4. Sec CAD U 170 sub fcnzfiru. 

5. Langdon Menologics, 65 associated the Syro-Arabic month name with Akkadian f}um$iru, Arabic 
fyinzfr ("pig", "hog"), and the constellation jyaba^iranu. Langdon's interpretation was possibly 
affected by his assertion that this Nuzi month name was related to the third month of the Palmyra 
calendar, fjinzaru, 

6. For a discussion of this month name, see pp. 321fF. 
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vii. Sabutu / Sibutu 

This month name, which probably means "seven," occurs both at Old 
Babylonian Sippar and at Susa. 1 

viii. [...] 

ix. Kinunu 

Documents mention the kinunu ("brazier") festival, 2 as well as groats and 
barley for the festival. 3 The personal names Ki/Ki-nu-nu/ni, Ki-nu-na/ni-ti, lR- 
M-nu-ni, and §{-il-k(-nu-ni are attested at Nuzi. 4 

x. to xii. [...] 



In addition to these month names, one Nuzi tablet is dated to the month 
hi ffe-gal-la (SMN 1203) and another mentions hi Qarrali (HSS 15 134 rev. 41), 
a month known from Assyria. A month tfamannu is attested on a Nuzi docu- 
ment: a-di-i u^-mi el-Si ffa-ma-an-ni, "up to the new moon of (the month) 
fjamanni." 5 



ffana /Terqa 



Alphabetic texts from the Hana region have been unearthed, texts which 
probably date to the same period as the alphabetic tablets from Ugarit, i.e., 
the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.C. Among these texts is the earliest 
reference to the month Kissilimu: yrfr kslTn. 6 Cuneiform tablets from fjana in- 
clude the months ''"GIS.GU.ZA (=Kussu, "throne") and hi Terilum.' 7 The only 
other known month name utilizing the word for kussu, "throne," is from 
Emar: lU d Nin-kur-ra la kussi* 



1 . For a discussion of this month name, see p. 270. 

2. HSS 14 145 (isinnikl-nu-ni-li). 

3. HSS 14 145: (M-mt-nUi); HSS 15 235 (*f-nu-ni). For a discussion of this festival, see pp. 392-394. 

4. For references see CAD K 395 sub hinOnu. 

5. HSS 15 56:23. For the name Hammanltum see CAD U 59 sub *J}amannu. 

6. Syria 57 (1980), 352. 

7. VAB 5 219 35 and for other references see Grcengus, "The Akkadian Calendar at Sippar, "JAOS 
107 (1987), 222 n. 54. 

8. See p. 344. However, note the unidentified month name '"'aS-te mulcn, 8 is ai-tc also being 
equated to *turf, "throne" (W.W. Hallo, "A Letter Fragment from Tel Aphck," Tel Aviv 8 (1981), 20 
[NBC 1007]). 
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Hana/Terqa was located near Man and, based on Mari references, was in 
close economic, religious and political communication with Mari. And seven 
of the months names preserved from Terqa/Hana are used in the Mari cal- 
endar (Malkanum (2), d IGI.KUR.RA (6), Kinunum (7), Liliatum (9), Belet-ttri 
(10), Kiskissum (11), and Eburum (12)). : The month Birizamim is attested at 
both Mari and in the Hana region. Podany suggests that "the name Bi- 
rizarrum may have been peculiar to Terqa even during the kingdom of Mari; 
all texts that mention that name possibly originated in Terqa." 2 

One text {BiMes 16 no. 6) contains a month iu Ba/Ma-AK-re-e, which Roualt 
suggests may be identical with the Alalakh and Ugarit month name ltl Pagru. 
Podany suggests reading this month as Ma-ag-re-e-<num>, identifying it with 
the month Magranum attested at Mari. 



Alalakh 

Tablets from Alalakh Level VII date to the Old Babylonian period and uti- 
lized a local calendar. The tablets of the later Level IV can be dated to ap- 
proximately 1500 B.C. The Level VII tablets reveal a large Hurrian popu- 
lation, reflected in the onomastikon and the month names. However, by the 
Level IV period, the calendar contains both remnants of the Level VII Alalakh 
calendar and the Sumerian logograms used in the Standard Mesopotamian 
calendar. The Sumerian scribal notation differs, however, from those used 
earlier in Southern Mesopotamia in that only the first Sumerian sign of the 
month name is written on the tablet (i.e., §e instead of se-kin-kus) . Thus 
1500 B.C. at Alalakh appears to have been a period of calendrical transition, 
adoption of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. 

There are sixteen different months names preserved on tablets from Level 
VII. Two of these months occur at Level IV, while an otherwise unattested 
Hurrian (?) month (Su-mu-ha-al-fo) occurs for the first time at Level IV. 

LEVEL VII 
aS-ta-bi (AT 263); although the divine-determinative does not occur, 

this month would seem to be named for the Hurrian deity 
AStabi. Note that the Eblaite calendar of the third millenni- 
um contained a month named d As-da-PlL. 



1. For references sec Greengus, op. at., 222 n. 54 and O. Roualt, Terqa Final Reports no. 1, L'Archive 
de Puzurum, BiMes 16. 

2. A. Podany, The Chronology and History of the ffana Period, diss., UCLA (1988), 189-191. 

3. Podany, op. ciL 
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at-ta-na-tim (AT 246) , at-ta-na (AT 247, 249, 250) , at-ta-an-na-tim (AT 248, 
251), ai-ta-na-ti (AT 65, 252); quite possible the Nuzi month 
name AttanaSwa is a cognate of the Alalakh month Attana/At- 
tanatu} 

az-za-li (AT 273) , i-za-al-li (AT 7) 

ba-la-e (AT 258, 259) 

e-ki-na (AT 239, 242), e-tk-ki-e-na (AT 240), e-ek-e-na (AT 241), e-eh-ki 

(AT 38) 

e-qa-li (AT 269) 

gi-ra-n (AT 52, 245, 251), ki-ra-ri (AT 40); note the existence of a first 

millennium B.C. Phoenecian month krr. 

hi-ia-re-e (AT 54, 61, 242, 243), hi-ia-ri (AT 6, 63), i-na u^-um hi-ia-ri-i 
ESi-tdr (AT 346) 

hu-ti-iz-zi (AT 264), hu-di-iz-zi (AT 39, 265), bu-di-zi (AT 11), hi-di-iz-ri 
(AT 96) 

d LAMA (AT 266) 

li-iq-qa-h (AT 255) , U-qa-Si (AT 256) , K-qa-ii (AT 257) 

wt-io-n (AT 33) 

Nl-qa-LIM see li-iq-qa-Se 

pa-ag-ri (AT 35, 37, 38, 253, 269); cf. the Ugarit month yrh pgrm; this 

month name may be attested also at Terqa. 

Sa-am-me (AT 260), Sa-am-me-na (AT 261, 262). This month might be 
related to the partially preserved month at Ugarit yrh im[ ]. 
$a-ta-aUi/lim (AT 264) 

u-ti-it-hi (AT 37, 236, 237, 238) 



LEVEL IV 



hi-ia-ri (AT 46) 

U-qd-H (AT 51) 

m-qd-UU see U-qd-H 
iu-mu-ha-al-h (AT 46) 
ab (AT 311, 317) 

gu 4 (AT 310) 



1. Note the possibility that this month may be related to the Phoenecian month yrh 'tnm. 
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It 

kin 


It OUJLI1U CAJLrilNDAK 

(AT 315, 818) 


ne 


(AT 316) 


se 


(AT 312, 313, 314) 


su 


(AT 309) 



Both CAD N/2 214 and AHw 792b relate the Alalakh month m-qa-UU to 
niggallum, "sickle" (for the month name Niggallum see our discussion of the 
Amorite calendars). However, the occurrence of the orthography li-iq-qa-k 
at Alalakh raises the possibility that NI-^a-LIM at Alalakh is to be read li-qa-ii 
(perhaps related to IqS, "late planting," as in the Gezer calendar). A month 
Niqalu is attested at Emar and nqlzt Ugarit. 

In a tablet from Alalakh the emesal form of the Assyrian month Belet-ekallim 
is attested (Wiseman Alalakh 238): ki GASAN.E.GAL 

Across western and northern Mesopotamia in the second millennium B.C. 
the hijaru festival was observed, providing a month name at Alalakh, Ugarit, 
and Emar. The term hijaru has been most recently discussed byJ.-M. Durand, 
who argues convincingly that the festival and month name hijaru is to be 
identified with the Mari term haru, ha'aru, or ajaru, meaning "donkey" 1 ; thus 
hijaru was the 'Donkey Festival'. 2 Quite possibly Ajaru, an Amorite month 
name, which was adopted also at Sippar and later in the Standard Mesopot- 
amian calendar, is related to the month and festival fyijaru. The positioning 
of this month as the twelfth month at Sippar suggests that this may have been 
a celebration over the newborn donkeys, perhaps expanding into a festival 
for all newborn herding animals, such as sheep and cattle. 

Two tablets from Alalakh list offerings of sheep for the "day of the hijaru 
(festival) of I§tar." s At Emar and Aleppo the bijaru festival was a festival of 
the storm-god Adad. The hijaru offering (sizkur-re hi-ja-ri-im) is attested at 
Aleppo in the correspondence of Asqudum, who writes in several letters that 
he plans to arrive at Aleppo several days before the hijaru offering. Upon 
his arrival in Aleppo he states that the offerings have been made: anse d IM- 
ma u sizkur-re it-ta-qu-u. Durand has understood this reference to anse d lM- 
ma as referring to the hijaru, 'the donkey offering'. The importance of this 



1. J.-M. Durand, MAW 1/1, 121-122. Durand observes "On trouve en cffct cc terme de hiyarim 
rcmplace par I'cxpression «anSe d IM», «l'ane du dicu de l'Orage», dan le tcxte n° 20 [A.2S87]." 

2. Hittitc texts mention a similar sounding festival EZEM biya(r)rai° (H Gutcrbock, "Some Aspects 
of Hittilc Festivals," CRRA 17 [1970], 177, for which Gutcrbock offers no translation). 

3. Alalakh 346 and 348, treated most recently by J.-M. Durand, MARI 1/1, 121. 

4. Emar Vl/2, 590 edge: "On the 18th day (or the month (falma) is the ffi/am-festival of Adad. A 
calf and two sheep arc slaughtered. He who performs the ritual cats and drinks." 

5. A.711 and A.2369.J.-M. Durand, op. til., 127 and 131. 

6. A. 2387.J.-M. Durand, op. at., 131. 
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festival is underscored by Asqudum's continual references to the hijaru festi- 
val in his letters to the king. At Mari a tablet records the disbursement of 
good quality oil for the goddesses Ninhursag and Marat-iltim for the "wash- 
ing of the hijaru {me-si-i ] ha-ya-ar-lim)" on the 28th of the third month. 1 And 
during the reign of Zimri-Lim an ox was sacrificed as a royal offering for the 
hijaru of the goddess Dlritum. 2 

The hijaru festival was observed in Ugarit on the 18th of the second 
month, ffiyaru. An offering list 3 for the month ffiyaru specifies that on the 
18th of the month the king participated in a ritual washing and various types 
of offerings to various deities were offered at three sites: the cultic place (gb) 
of Mt. §apanu (the site of Ba'al's temple), at the cultic place of rip "the 
Mighty," and at the cultic place of hyr, a special site somehow associated with 
this festival. 

Calendar of Unknown Provenience 

A Neo-Assyrian lexical tablet lists six different calendars, associating each 
month with the supposed corresponding month in the Standard Mesopota- 
mian calendar. 4 The first three calendars are Sumerian: the first is the Ur 
calendar, the second is from Uruk, and the third is from LagaS/Girsu. The 
last three are Semitic: the fourth is of unknown provenience, the fifth is the 
calendar of Susa, and the sixth is the Restored Assyrian calendar. 

There are two features which aid in identifying the native site for this 
fourth calendrical system. First, the calendars were listed south to north: Ur, 
Uruk, and Girsu, and then the two identified Semitic calendars, Elam and As- 
syria. (Ordering cities south to north is a somewhat common scribal practice 
when listing cities.) If this Supposition is correct, then the home of calendar 
four should be south of Susa. Secondly, the sites identified in this calendar 
are major historical sites. Unfortunately, however, we are unable to offer an 
identification of this site. The months are: 



1 


[.»] 


11 


[x]-su-um 


111 


a-jji-nu-um 


IV 


a-pa-um 


v. 


[...]-tum 


vi. 


s/zh-ar-qd-tum 



1. TH 82.68, D. Charpin, MARI 3, 87 no. 25. 

2. See J.-M. Durand, op. at., 122 with n. 12. 

3. G. del Olmo Lcte, Aula Orientalist, (1988), 190flf. 

4. 5Rpl. 43. 
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jl 



vii. 


NAR-ba-[a]-te/na 


viii. 


$u-[...]-um 


ix. 


[...] 


X. 


[-] 


xi. 


ib-ta-a-zu 


xii. 


[...l 1 



Several of the months in this fourth calendar appear to be Semitic. Per- 
haps the third month a-pi-nu derives from epinnu, "plow." The fourth month, 
a-pa-um is probably a form of the month Ab/pum. The sixth month might be 
related to saraqu, "to sprinkle," alluding to a ritual observance. 



1. The scribe placed the twelfth month of the Elamitc calendar in this position and repeated the 
twelfth month of the Ur calendar («em-<<"Me-ki-gal) as the twelfth month of the Elamitc calendar. 
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The Levant 



From Ugarit of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.C. many of the 
month names are preserved on ritual and economic documents, some tab- 
lets listing multiple months, thereby aiding in the reconstruction of the se- 
quence of months. The month names are written as part of the genitival 
construction "month (yrh) of ..." The following eleven month names which 
differ from those of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar are attested on 
tablets from Ugarit utilizing the alphabetic script: gn, hit, hyr, ib'lt, ilb, ittbnm, 
mgmr, nql, pgrm, riS yn, and Sm[ ]} Four of these month names occur on tab- 
lets from Ugarit using the Akkadian cuneiform script rather than the Ugarit- 
ic alphabetic script: hiyaru, 2 hallatu, 3 reS jani, 4 and magmaru. 5 Another 
month, iHgi, occurs only in Akkadian cuneiform script from Ugarit. 6 As dis- 
cussed below, the months pgrm and dbhrnmay denote the same month — thus, 
with iHgu, all twelve months of the Ugarit calendar may be attested. 

The civil calendar quite likely began in the spring as elsewhere through- 
out the Near East, as noted by J.C. de Moor: 7 

Now there exists some evidence that this date too may have been regarded 
as a New Year at Ugarit. ... king Krt had to bake bread during the fifth and 
the sixth months for his campaign against Udm. Thus it is likely that the 
campaign started in the seventh month. After a week's march his army en- 
counters Firewood gatherers... As the gathering of firewood took place in 
September and early October it is almost certain that ... refer to a year be- 



1. For references to and/or discussions of the Ugarit calendar see Gordon Vgaritic Textbook, 414; 
J.-M. de Tarragon, Le culte a Ugarit, Cahiers de la revue Biblique 19 (1980) Chapitre I: Le calendrier 
cultuel, 17-29; J.P.L. Olivier, "Notes on the Ugaritic Month Names," Journal of Northwest Semitic 
Languages 1 (1971), 39-45 and "Notes on the Ugaritic Month Names II ," Journal of Northwest Semitic 
Languages 2 (1972), 53-59. The month Sm[ J occurs in KRU 1.87 (transliterated G. del Olmo Letc, 
Aula Orienlalis 5 [1987], 269). 

2. RS25, 455 quoted by Gordon Ugaritic Textbook, 401; RS 34.169 nos. 2 and 25 in Une bibliolheque 
au sud de la ville Ras Shamra - OugaritVll, ed. P. Bordreuil (Paris, 1991). 

3. C. Schaeffer, Mission de Ras Shamra 12, no. 101, ii, 5'. 

4. C. Schaeffer, Mission de Ras Shamra 12, no. 107 11. 

5. See AHw 577. 

6. C. Schaeffer, Mission de Ras Shamra 12, no. 152, 4. 

7. J.C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba'lu, AOAT 16, 61-62. 
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ginning about the time of the vernal equinox. ... Whereas the Ugarit cultic 
year appears to begin in autumn and the civil year in the spring ... 

The month yrh riSyn as 'Month of Head-of-Wine' refers to the first month 
of wine production, which should occur around September. 1 Moreover, as 
de Moor demonstrates, this month was one of the starting points of the cultic 
calendar. Thus this month should correspond to the seventh month of the 
civil calendar. 

The month hyr occurs during the harvest period. 2 

UT 1088 contains the months hyr, hit, gn, and itb in sequence. UT 1106 
contains four sequential months: rii yn, nql, mgmr, and pgrm and UT 1099 
precedes riiyn with ittbnm. UT 1160, however, lists nql, mgmr, followed by the 
month name dbhm instead of pgrm as in UT 1106. Olivier notes the possibility 
that yrh dbhm may have been the Canaanite alternative for the Ugaritic-Ala- 
lakh month pgrm. However, de Tarragon, following the suggestion of Virol- 
leaud, asserts that yrh dbhm was not an actual month name, but rather was 
descriptive: "the month of sacrifices." 3 According to UT 2012 ittbnm preced- 
ed riiyn. Therefore most of the months can tentatively be positioned within 
the Ugaritic calendar: 



l. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

v. 

vi. 
vii. 
viii. 

ix. 

x. 

xi. 
xii. 



yrh. ib'll 

yrh hiyaru 

yrf} halatu 

yrhgn 

yrh itb 

yrh ittbnm 

yrf} reSyani 

yrh nql 

yrf} magmaru 

yrh pgrm 

yrh im[ ] /tiigu. 

yrh $m[ ] /iiigu 



i. yrf} ib'lt 

Based on ritual text KTU 1.119, the month yrh ib'll may be the first month 
(March/April) of the year: 



1. Gordon Ugaritic Textbook, 414. 

2. J.P.L. Olivier, "Notes on the Ugaritic Month Names," Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages 2 
(1972), 52. 

3. De Tarragon, op. cit., 27-28. 
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>• KTU 1.119 details a seven day festival during this month which cre- 
ates the symmetry with the seven day festival of the seventh month 
{yrl} riiyn), although the seven day festival in yrh ib'lt began on the 
17th or 18th (cf. the Hebrews' seven-day festivals of the first and 
seventh months); 

>- this festival involved special offerings for the royal dynasty which 
would be appropriate for the first month of the civil calendar, the 
month from which kings counted the reigns; moreover the refer- 
ence to libations for primordial kingship {mtk mlkt riSyt) reinforces 
the likelihood that this was a festival of kingship; 

>- the special offerings to Ba'al and the references in the prayer to 
Ba'al to a banquet in his temple is reminiscent of the dedication of 
Ba'al's temple with its banquet as described in the myth of Ba'al 
(CTA 4:VI 40-43, 55-59) which de Moor assigns to the March/April 
time period. 1 

ii. yrf} fjiyaru 

For hyr as the month of the "Donkey Festival," see our discussion of the 
month ffi-ia-ri at Alalakh. 



V. 



yrj} itb 



Olivier suggests that the Ugarit month itb is related to the Alalakh month 
AS-ta-bi. 2 

viii. yrl} nql 

At Emar a month name Ni-qa-li is attested, possibly to be identified with 
the Ugaritic month nql 

ix. yrf} magmaru 

Gordon suggests that the month mgmr {magmaru in cuneiform script) is a 
nominal derivative of the verb gmr, "to complete." 



1. De Moor, op. cit., 155: "Since the typical Oriental house-warming is related in a part of the myth that 
must be dated about the time of the vernal equinox it is likely that the dedication of the temple of Ba'lu 
was celebrated at the civil New Year, but further evidence corroborating this hypothesis must be awaited." 

2. J. P. L. Olivier, "Notes on the Ugaritic Month Names," Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages 1 
(1971), 43. 

3. For discussion of possible other occurrences, see p. 374. 

4. Gordon Ugaritic Textbook, 380. 
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x. yrf} pgrrn 

The month pagru occurs at Alalakh and possibly Terqa, as well. Gordon 
quotes Virolleaud who suggests the term means 'corpses', and refers to fu- 
nerary activities. 2 At Mari there were special libations called nlq pagre and the 
god Dagan had the epithet bll pagre? Whether these cultic allusions are re- 
lated to the ritual of a month pagru cannot be determined. 

The month yrfj. dbhm, "the month of sacrifices," (which is used to describe 
this month [see p. 378]), may be analogous to the Phoenician month zbb$m$. 
This Phoenician month name has been understood as referring to a specific 
month during which special sacrifices were made to the sun. 

xi/xii. yrlj $m[ ] / i&gu 

A partially preserved term which some have suggested may be a month 
name occurs on one of the Ugaritic alphabetic texts, which de Tarragon sug- 
gests be read as either ii[...] or Sm[...]. 5 De Tarragon apud Olivier draws at- 
tention to the Alalakh month Sannne/ Sammenav/hicb. might be related to the 
Ugaritic month if the reading lm[...] is correct. As noted below, one of the 
Ugaritic texts utilizing the Akkadian script lists a month Higi. Perhaps this is 
a variant of the Ugaritic month &[...] in the alphabetic script and not a dis- 
tinct month name. 

At least one of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar months is attested 
on tablets containing the alphabetic-script from Ugarit or Hana. 6 The 
month yr/} kslmis attested on an alphabetic-script tablet from Hana, probably 
of the same time period as the Ugaritic tablets (Syria [1980], 352 no. Hani 
78/14). And another Standard Mesopotamian month, Addaru, is possibly at- 
tested in the expression gim 'dr, "the rains of Addaru{?) ," (although the term 
yr}} does not occur). 

There is an Akkadian literary composition for which there is a copy writ- 
ten at Ugarit in which a knowledge of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar 



1 . For pagru at Alalakh, sec p. 373; for the pagru sacrifice at Terqa, sec p. 372. However, A. Podany, 
The Chronology and History of the Hana Period, diss., UCLA (1988), 189-191 suggests reading the Terqa 
month as Ma-ag-re-e-<num>, identifying it with the month Magranum attested at Mari. 

2. Gordon Ugaritic Textbook. 466 apud Virolleaud, CRAIBL (1952) , 230. 

3. Sec AHw 809 sub pagra'um. 

4. See Olivier, op. tit., 56 for references to this interpretation. 

5. See de Tarragon, op. at., 19 for a discussion as to whether this is a month name. 

6. Sec p. 327 note 1 for yrh 'Sri having been erroneously read yrh tSri and, as a result, being 
understood as a reference to the seventh month of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. 

7. P. Bordreuil, "La mention du mois d'Adaru dans une lettre du roi de Tyr au roi d'Ougarit (RS 
18.59 i.14)," SemilicaiQ (1991), 28-30. 
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is demonstrated. The first month of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar 
was Nisannu, denoted by the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian first month 
lU bara-zag-gar. This relationship, as well as the derivation of the name Nisannu 
from nisag, "first," is intertwined in the composition "The Message of Lu- 
Dingir-ra to His Mother," wherein a syllabic rendering of !ti bara-za-gar as pa- 
ra-za-an-kar occurs in the Ugaritic version. The non-Ugaritic recension par- 
allels zag-mu, "the new year" (translated loosely into Akkadian as "early") 
with nisag, "the first produce": gurun-zag-mu-a nl-tu-hu-um (var.: gi§.U.SAR; 
u.giS.SAR) nisag-ga inbu pan Satti mutf}ummu nissani "An early fruit, the yield 
of the first month." 1 In the Ugaritic version the month iu bara-zag-gar has re- 
placed nisag but is still translated by nisannu: [gurun-zag]-mu G[URU]N ? . 
GIS.KIRI6 f'^bara-zag-gar ku-ru-um za-an-ku mu-ut-hu pa-ra-za-an-kar inbu ia 
pana [...] MU x ti mutfrummi nissani. 2 Thus the Ugarit scribe was aware that 
,u bara-zag-gar was the first month of the Standard Mesopotamian calendar 
and that it was an orthography for Nisannu. 



Festivals at Ugarit 

Some of the festivals which comprised the Ugarit cultic year can be dis- 
cerned from mythological contexts as well as from monthly offering lists. 3 

As suggested above, the month yr}} ib'lt may have been the first month of 
the year. The one-day festival occurred on the 7th. A seven day festival whose 
basic theme seems to have been the reaffirmation of divine and temporal 
kingship began on the 17th or 18th of the month. On the 17th the king par- 
ticipated in a ritual lustration, followed by sacrifices of cows to the gods llu 
and Ba'al, and to the 'lord' and 'lady'. Thereafter a fire was lit in the assem- 
bly-room (?) ( 'd) of the temple of Ba'al, and a lamb and a dove were offered 
for the dynastic line(?) (t"). On the 18th day (which either began a seven-day 
festival or was a continuation of the festival of the 17th) an ox was sacrificed 
in the tower of Ba'al's temple, a burnt-offering was made, the king per- 
formed a sacrifice, offerings were presented to Isharayu and Ba'al at the tem- 
ple of llu, and an ass was sacrificed. The festival ended at sunset on the 
seventh day. 

The Ijiyaru festival, which may well have been the occasion for celebrating 
the birth of domesticated animals, in particular that of the newborn don- 



1. M. Civil, "The Message of Lii-Dingir-ra to His Mother,"JNES 23 (1964), Iff. 

2. UgariticaV 314. 

3. The following presentation is limited to an overview of those cultic events which appear to be 
annual celebrations. For rituals for the new moon and other monthly rituals, see de Tarragon, op. 
at., pp. 17-30, wherein de Tarragon discusses the entire ritual calendar at Ugarit in depth. 
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keys, was observed in Ugarit on the 18th of the second month {yrh byr). A 
schedule of offerings 1 for this month specifies that on the 18th of the month 
the king participated in a ritual washing and various types of offerings to 
many deities were offered at three sites: the cultic place (gb) of Mt. Sapanu 
(the mythologized site of Ba'al's temple), at the cultic place of rip "the 
Mighty," and at the cultic place of hyr, a special site somehow associated with 
this festival. 

De Moor observes that on the 1st of the month yrh riiyn: 

The king had to sacrifice b . gg 'ar[b' .] 'arb' . mtbt 'azmr . bh 'on the roof on 
which there are four by four dwellings of cut-off foliage.' In my opinion this 
clinches the matter: important elements of the Hebrew Feast of Tabernacles 
originated with the Canaanites. 

The wine festival {rii yri) of Ugarit commenced during the full moon of 
the seventh month (yrh riiyri)? On the 13th of the month the king partici- 
pated in a ritual washing. On the 14th there was an offering for the first of 
the purple dye (rii argmn). De Moor, in his seasonal interpretation of the 
myth of Ba'al, interprets the passage as relating the goddess 'Anat's adorning 
herself with the purple snail as a reference to this observance. Offerings were 
then made to several deities followed by a ritual washing for the king, who 
then performed an expiation rite (mhy) and officially proclaimed the seven- 
day festival. On the first day a bunch of grapes was offered to Ilu. Various 
types of offerings to various deities were performed, and at sunset of the sev- 
enth day the festival was over, i.e., the king was no longer in a state of holi- 
ness (hi mlk). De Moor observes that "according to one tablet a man was 
allowed to drink his fill on the first day [of the festival]. Even the dead re- 
ceived libations of wine. Thus it becomes fully understandable why Eli took 
it for granted that Hannah was drunk at the festival (1 Sam. 1:13)1" Con- 
cerning the wine libations for the dead, one text records "'the hill of the li- 
bation-pipes', i.e., the burial mound, receives three jars of wine. This offering is 
hardly different from ... 'and into the mountain fourteen jars of wine'. " J 
Based upon the myth of Ba'al, De Moor suggests that during this wine festival 
ritual combat (perhaps lasting as long as four days) may have been per- 
formed, symbolizing the goddess 'Anat's bloody combat, the shedding of 



1. G. del Olmo Lctc, Aula Orientalist (1988), 190ff. For a discussion of the term Jjrat Ugarit, sec 
de Tarragon, op. cit., pp. 22ff., which was written before Durand's suggestion that the month byr 
probably refers to a Donkey Festival. For a discussion of the meaning of the term hyr in other 
calendrical systems, sec pp. 374-375. 

2. Dc Moor, op. cit., 59. 

3. Sec G. del Olmo Lcte, Aula OrientalisS (1987), 258IT. 

4. De Moor, op. cit., 59. 

5. De Moor, op. cit., 79. 
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blood perhaps being an act to ensure the coming rains. 1 De Moor notes: 2 
Official Judaism celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles at this time of year. Ac- 
cording to Zech. 14:17 it depended on the celebration of this Feast whether 
people might expect enough rain in the following agricultural year. Thus 
prayers for rain occupy a prominent place in the liturgy and the Mishna 
states that libations of water and wine should be poured on each day of the 
Feast (Sukka rV.9). Because this rite was designed to promote rainfall, it may 
originally have been a rite of sympathetic magic. 

A cuneiform text found at Ugarit refers to the festival of Kubaba (EZEM : 
i-si-nu ia d Ku-ba-bd) ? Unfortunately the tablet does not record the name of 
the month. Moreover, it is not certain that the author of the letter is refer- 
ring to a festival at Ugarit. 



Other Calendars 



A limestone slab discovered in 1908 has been dubbed the Gezer Calendar, 
though it is not a true calendar, but rather a seasonally ordered listing of ag- 
ricultural activities. 4 

His two months are (olive) harvest, ('sp) 

His two months are planting (grain), (z/) 

His two months are late planting;(tyi) 
His month is hoeing up of tlax, 5 (' fd pit) 

His month is harvest of barley, (qsrs'rm) 

His month is harvest and feasting,(q$r kl) 
His two months are vine-tending, (zmr) 

His month is summer fruit. (qs) 

According to Albright "recent discoveries establish its relative archaism 
and point to the second half of the tenth century or the very beginning of 
the ninth as its probable time. ... The language is good biblical Hebrew, in 
a very early spelling; it is written in verse and seems to have been a kind of 
mnemonic ditty for children." 6 Wirgin suggests that the content is a prayer: 
"Rather should we call it a silent prayer that nothing should happen which 



1. Dc Moor, op. cit., 94. 

2. Dc Moor, op. at., 99. 

3. Ugaritica 5, 159 no. 63 (R.S. 20. 1 82c): "My brother, don 't you know that the festival of Kubaba 
is upon us?" 

4. Published by R.A.S. Macalister, Excavations at Gezer, II, 24ff.; translation according to W.F. 
Albright in J. Pritchard, ANET, 320. 

5. Talmon, "The Gezer Calendar and the Seasonal Cycle of Ancient Canaan,"JAOS 83 (1963), 
177, noting the lack of evidence supporting the growing of flax in Palestine before the middle of the 
Erst millennium B.C., supports Tur-Sinai's suggested translation: "cutting of sundry herbs and grass." 

6. W.F. Albright, op. cit. 
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would interfere with the normal order of things in nature. The hole in the 
stone served for fastening the tablet on the wall of a public holy place for ev- 
eryone to see and to watch and to behave according to the divine command- 
ments, so the community should deserve divine grace." 1 Talmon places the 
authoring of this document between 950-925 B.C. and suggests "One may 
surmise that the G[ezer] C[alendar] is an official document which presents 
in proper chronological sequence the main farming seasons in the district 
of the lowlands of ancient Palestine. Most probably it was drawn up for the 
purpose of tax-collections on behalf of the royal administration." 

This document lists an agricultural activity for each month or two month 
period, although never providing the actual month names. The list con- 
cludes with the summer months, which has raised the possibility that the 
starting point of the activities in this tablet mirrors the start of the local cal- 
endar, i.e., the calendar began in the autumn. Note that a Sumerian text, 
popularly called the Farmers' Almanac, describing the yearly agricultural ac- 
tivities, begins with spring activities, which coincides with the beginning of 
the Mesopotamian calendar year. 

From the last centuries B.C. most of the months of the Phoenician calen- 
dar are attested in Semitic inscriptions from Sidon, Kition, Idalion, Tamos- 
sos, Larnax Lapethos, Pyrgi, and Carthage: yrfr bl, yrh mp\ yrh mrp', yrh zbhimX, 
yrh 'tnm, yrh p' It, yrh krr, yrh zhh, 3 and yrh hyr. 4 Two of these months, yrh 'tnm 
and yrh bl, are attested in I Kings (6:37-38, 8:1) and equated with the seventh 



l.Erelz Israel 6 (I960), 9*-12*. 

2. Talmon, op. cit., states that the document "did not precede the rebuilding of Gczcr as an 
Israelite fortress by Solomon" and "cannot be dated later than the destruction of that city by Pharaoh 
Shishak in the fifth year of Rchoboam's reign." 

A Syriac prayer (ca. 400-800 A.D.) is somewhat reminiscent of the contents of the Gczcr tablet and 
might provide support for Wirgin's interpretation (S.P. Brock, "A Dispute of the Months and Some 
Related Syriac Tcxls," Journal of Semitic Studies 30 [1985], 188): 

Through your mercies, Lord, may the months 

be for us the source of joys, the years, of delight; 

let them bring us (their products) in peace, Lord: 

Nisan its flowers, Iyyar its lilies too, 

Haziran its sheaves, Tammuz its heaps of grain; 

let Ab and Ulul bring along clusters (of grapes) on poles, 

let the two Tcshris give response to each other in the (grapc-)prcssing; 

let the two Kanuns bring rest, Shcbaf and Adar, the Fast. 

To you, Lord, be the praise. 

3. For yrb ihh sec OA 4 (1965), 175. 

4. There is a reference to mrzh (Cooke NSI no. 33 found at Piraeus, dated to 96 B.C., but concerns 
individuals from Sidon), which might be a month name, but omits the term yrh ("month") expected 
before month names. For a discussion of this entry see Langdon Menologies, 25 n. 3 and cf. 
M Monahani at Emar (p. 344 with note 2). There is a reference to yrj mp' Ipny, which might refcr to 
a second month by the same name, or to the same month in the previous year (Donncr and Rollig 
Insckriften no. 43). 
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and eighth months respectively. 1 A third month attested in I Kings, yrh zv 
(month 2), is probably also from the Phoenician calendar: 

yrh zv - "In the four hundred and eightieth year after the Israelites left 
the land of Egypt, in the month zv — that is, the second month — in 
the fourth year of his reign over Israel, Solomon began to build the 
House of the Lord" (I Kings 6:1). 

yrh 'tnm- "All the men of Israel gadiered before King Solomon at the Feast, 
in the month 'tnm — that is, the seventh month" (I Kings 8:1). 

yrh zvznd yrh bl- "In the fourth year, in the month zv, the foundations.of 
the House were laid; and in the eleventh year, in the month bl — 
that is, the eighth month — the House was completed according to 
all its details and all its specifications" (I Kings 6:37-38). 

We have serious reservations as to whether the Hebrews of Israel and 
Judea ever utilized the Phoenician calendar with any regularity. All referenc- 
es derive from the account of Solomon's construction of the temple, a 
project which necessitated the cooperation of and coordination with Hiram 
of Tyre — who most certainly did use the Phoenician calendar. Quite possibly 
the use of the Phoenician calendar in this account of the temple construc- 
tion may be partially based upon Phoenician source documents or upon roy- 
al correspondence between Solomon and Hiram, which, for international 
purposes, utilized Hiram's Phoenician calendar. The absence of even one 
reference to the Phoenician calendar in any other section of I Kings or in 
any other biblical book is a strong argument against the hypothesis that the 
Phoenician calendar, at some period, was the official calendar of the Hebrews. 

Exodus and Deuteronomy refer to a spring month (March/April) as Abib 
(Exodus 13:4, 23:15, 34:18, Deuteronomy 16:1), a month unknown from any 
other source. 2 The month hodeS h a abib is attested in more than one section 
of the Bible, although always in the same context, i.e., laws concerning the 
festivals of the spring. One unusual aspect of the term is the form hodd 
h a abib, rather than *hodei abib. If hodeS'is the Judean term for month, then 
this might be a month from the Judean calendar. However, the form h a abib 
does raise the possibility that this is not a month name, but rather a refer- 
ence to an agricultural or seasonal event, "the month of the ...," a practice 
in many of the cuneiform documents of the Old Babylonian period. 

The most pervasive method of designating particular months in the Bible 
is simple ordinal enumeration, i.e., "the first month," "the seventh month," 



1. The month yrj 'tnm may be related to the Alalakh level VII month at-ta-na and at-ta-na-ti(m) and 
to the Nuzi month AttanaSwa. 

2. The Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, 485 sub Calendar interprets Abib as the "green heads of 
grain appearing in this month"; H.L. Ginsberg, Israelian Heritage. 44 n. 60 translates "milky grain." 
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etc. Aramaic documents refer to yrjy smnh, which might be a month name or 
the ordinal "eighth month" and yrj} 3b\ an ordinal: "the seventh month." How- 
ever, since actual month names occur in Aramaic documents these ordinal 
month references were probably not part of a system which used numbers 
instead of proper month names, as has been suggested for the Hebrew cal- 
endar in some periods. 

The Jews, the Nabateans, the Palmyrans, and other Aramaic-speaking peo- 
ples adopted the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. 2 All biblical references 
to the Standard Mesopotamian month names occur in books dealing with 
the Persian period, the period of the Jews return from exile. 

The Standard Mesopotamian month names appear also in the Elephan- 
tine papyri from the end of the fifth century B.C. These documents are legal 
documents which were dated to both the Egyptian and local Jewish calen- 
dars, i.e., the Standard Mesopotamian calendar. 

In addition to months from the Standard Mesopotamian calendar in the 
Aramaic texts, there are other months from unidentified calendars. There is 
a receipt of silver for the two months yrj} 'yr (the second month of the Stan- 
dard Mesopotamian calendar) and yrf} trlt. 5 Another month yrf} tsrf} (translat- 
ed by Lipinski as "the month of Purification") is attested in an Aramaic 
document. 

The month Adnatum is found on an early second millennium text from 
Mari. The term adnalu is attested in Standard Babylonian as a plural tantum 
"world" (CAD A/1 128). However, no Old Babylonian references exist. The 
tablet containing this month name was probably written in Carchemish. 



1. F.M. Fales, Aramaic Epigraphs on Clay Tablets of the Neo-Assyrian Period, Univcrsita dcgli studi "La 
Sapienza" (1986), 230 nos. 50 and 51. 

2. For the variations among these calendars, sec pp. 299-300. 

3. Nisan: Neh. 2:1 and Esth. 3:7; Sivan (= Simanu) Esth. 8:9; Elut Nch. 6:15; KisUv (= Kis(si)limu): 
Neh. 1:1; Tevet (= Tebetu): Esth. 2:16; Sevat (= Sabatu): Zcch. 1:7; Addar. Ezra 6:15 and Esth. 3:7 and 
following. The months Nisan, Elul, KisUv, Sevat and Addar ore also mentioned in several of the books 
of the Apocrypha. 

4. For such documents, cf. E.G. Kracling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (New Haven, 1953). 

5. E. Lipinski, Acta Antiqua 22 (1974), 383 0.3656. 

6. F.M. Fales, op. oil., 230 no. 49 = Donner and Rollig Inschrifien no. 236. 

7. ARM 8 no. 78: Sa Kar-su-um ki . 
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FESTIVAL THEMES 



Festival Traditions 



!;. 



Our understanding of the nature and development of the cultic calendar of 
Mesopotamia is, to a large measure, at the mercy of the vagaries of archaeol- 
ogy. This is a caveat tacitly accepted by Assyriologists in all areas of Mesopot- 
amian research. Theory which withstood decades of excavation and research 
may suddenly have to be abandoned or reformulated in light of just one, 
newly unearthed tablet. Thus generalizations and comparisons of the cult 
from place to place, from period to period, are inherently flawed. In one city 
the tablets may have been excavated in temple remains, in another among, 
royal archives, and at a third site in the storeroom of a commercial enter- 
prise. The tablets at each of these locations fulfilled different requirements, 
and any reconstruction of cultic life will be skewed according to the perspec- 
tives of these sources. This relationship between our ability to reconstruct 
the cult and the nature of our sources is typified in the study of pre-Sargonic 
Laga§, where we are, for the most part, restricted to the administrative records 
of the governor's wife. Most cultic activities for which she was not responsible 
are hidden from us. 

The abundance of economic documents from the third millennium, par- 
ticularly from PuzrisVDagan, whose very charter was to serve the cultic re- 
quirements of Sumer, depicts a relationship between the festival cycle and 
agricultural life. There were observances to mark the grain harvest, the plow- 
ing and planting seasons, the making of malt, and the gathering of the fall 
produce. However, although there are scattered references to ritual objects 
and sacred locations, little information concerning the use of these objects, 
places, or rites is available. The opposite holds true beginning with the end 
of the second millennium. From excavations at Emar, Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Uruk there are detailed accounts of festival rituals — schedules of activities in 
the temples; the role of divine statues, priests, artisans, singers, and the king; 
procedures for making offerings; and the timing and contents of prayers to 
the gods. Yet the economic documents are generally silent on cultic activity, 
and, perhaps as a result of this, understanding of the relationship between 
the cult and the agricultural cycle in the first millennium is almost entirely 
lacking, (with the exception, perhaps, of the cult of Tammuz). 
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And in all periods our appreciation of the cult is restricted to those ele- 
ments of society serviced by the clay tablet — usually the palace and the tem- 
ple. There are but glimpses into the citizen's involvement in the cultic life of 
his city — pre-Sargonic accounts of festival disbursements to artisans and 
workers or ritual comments, such as at Emar: "When young and old of the 
city of Satappu observe the ftz'zzu-festival for Dagan ..."; "and all the men and 
women of the city, each and every one of them, takes in their presence the 
breads made from thirty of those dough strips and the buckets (of bitters, 
sweets, and barley-beer)." 1 

Despite these limitations imposed by the source material, we are aware of 
certain festivals which transcended time and place: the atou-festival, festivals 
for the netherworld, festivals for Dumuzi/Tammuz, the observance of the 
7th day of the 7th month, and the elunum, frumtum, kinunum, and nabrum ob- 
servances. Unfortunately, with the exception of the a/tliu-fesdval, wc have but 
fleeting references to these observances, little substance with which to devel- 
op an understanding of each holiday. 

Two of the major observances of the Ur calendar were the a-ki-ti festivals 
of the first and seventh month, observances which marked the beginning of 
the equinox cycles 2 — the perceived struggle between the moon (the chief 
god of Ur) and the sun. The pageantry of Nanna triumphantly entering his 
city Ur appealed to other Mesopotamian cities, which in turn adopted the 
festival, celebrating it two times a year, as at Ur. The festival was adapted for 
the chief deity of each city and no longer had any overt connection with the 
equinoxes. As at Ur the others cities constructed an ataw-building outside 
the city walls. in which the god resided until his grandiose entry into the city. 
Having entered the city, the god then performed ritual activities which sym- 
bolized his setting in order the administration of his new home. (For a full 
discussion of the development and ritual associated with the a&zJu-festival, 
see the following chapter.) 

A festival dealing with netherworld spirits of deceased family members 
was a common observance throughout Mesopotamia. In Nippur the festival 
was the ne-IZI-gar, a term probably based upon the lighting of lamps and 
torches to aid the ghosts through the dark corridors leading out of the neth- 
erworld at night. At other Sumerian cities the name of the observance was 
ab-e. Another observance, perhaps of Amorite origin, was the ab/pum, a term 
denoting a mound which covered a passageway to the netherworld through 
which the deceased could return to the surface or through which the living 
could provide offerings to the dead. 



1. For these references, sec p. 352. 

2. For a discussion of this equinox cycle, sec p. 6. 
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Festivals involving gods consigned to the netherworld were also observed 
throughout many cities of Mesopotamia. These festivals were tied to the cult 
of the disappearing god, occasionally becoming intertwined with observanc- 
es for deceased kings — rulers identified with those disappearing deities. In 
most cities it was Dumuzi who had gone to the netherworld, while at Ur it 
was Ninazu, and at LagaS Lugalurubara, Lugalurub, or Baba. This cult of Du- 
muzi or Tammuz persisted vigorously not only into the first millennium B.C., 
but rituals involving the dead Tammuz were performed at tJarran in Syria as 
late as Medieval times. (For a full discussion of festivals of the netherworld, 
see pp. 454ff.). 

The 7th Day of the 7th Month 

Thomas Mann observed: "Seven is a good handy figure in its way, pictur- 
esque, with a savour of the mythical; one might say that it is more filling to 
the spirit than a dull academic half-dozen." 1 The importance of the seventh 
in Near Eastern cult is perhaps best-known in the Hebrew's Feast of Weeks, 
seven weeks of seven days, and can be discerned at Emar by the seven-year 
cycle of the zuk/qru festival. The 7th day of any month was unfavorable in 
many Mesopotamian traditions (cf. Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 119-126) and all 
the more so, then, the 7th day of the 7th month. 

Hemerology tablets from first-millennium B.C. Assur record lucky and un- 
lucky days, as well as unpropitious acts for each day of the year. And for no 
day are there more warnings than for the 7th day of TaSrilu, the seventh 
month. 2 The term for this most-unlucky of days was sebut sebim "7th (day) of 
the 7th (month)." The unfavorable nature of this day was typified by the 
need of the Sumerians to cleanse themselves (scrubbing away any possible 
evil) on this day: i-nu-ma se-bu-um se-bi-im sa-al-ma-at SAG.DfU] i-te-el-li-la "on 
the '7th (day) of the 7th (month)' the black-headed [=Sumerians] cleanse 
themselves." 3 These same cleansing activities on the 7th day of the 7th 
month may be alluded to in Assyrian Astrolabe B. 4 At Mari the 7th day of the 
7th month (sebut sebim), the day before the kinunu festival, was a special day. 
One Mari text, dated to the 7th of Kinunum, lists a special distribution of 
clothing for the day and another, dated to the 6th of Kinunum, records oils 
for divine lustrations. 6 Special observances for the day were practiced to the 
east at Susa. Charpin suggests that the Susa month name Se-bu ie-bi-i denotes 



1. The Magic Mountain, dipt. 6. 

2. KAR 147 rev. 8-23, 177 rev. ii 18-40, and 178 iv 32-66. 

3. CT 58 no. 45:3. Wc arc indebted to A. Cavigneaux for bringing this passage to our attention. 

4. See p. 327 for our tentative interpretation of this passage. 

5. Discussed by D. Charpin, NABU 1989/4, 66. 

6. ARM 22 113 and ARM 23 351, both cited by Charpin ibidem. 
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the 7th (day) of the 7th (month) and again refers to special observances on 
this unlucky day at Susa, as well. A somewhat obscure passage in a first mil- 
lennium B.C. Surpu incantation alludes to the ritual associated with this day. 
"the pure quay, the horn-like soap-plant, the pure water he [Enki] gave you, 
to perform correctly the New Year (festival) for seven days. In the seventh 
month on the seventh day (iti-7 U4-7-kam) (at) the place which may not be 
entered [...] arrived." 1 

Kinunum 

Throughout Mesopotamia the Brazier Festival occurred at the onset of 
cold weather or during the middle of the cold season. 2 The brazier was a 
common ceremonial object in the temple cult throughout the year. But one 
time a year, at the /tmiZnu-festival, the braziers throughout many of the tem- 
ples of the city were ritually lit as part of a city-wide ritual to mark the use of 
braziers and other type of heating devices throughout the coming winter to 
counteract the cold and early darkness. The timing of the festivals, however, 
does not indicate any specific connection to the winter solstice or a need to 
replenish a weakening sun. 

The earliest reference to a month or festival called kinunu ("brazier") is 
probably the personal name Gi/Ki-nu-na, "(born in the month) Kinunum" or 
"(born during) the fcmtmKm(-festival)," attested in Ur III documents. 3 How- 
ever, among the documents from the Sumerian cities during this period 
there are no references to a kinunu festival. 4 However, at third millennium 
Ebla the eighth month was named NE.GAR (a term possibly meaning "bra- 
ziers"/"lamps"), as well as there being a NE.GAR observance (p. 31), perhaps 
indicating a Brazier Festival in the third millennium. 

From the Old Babylonian period on, when documentation from many of 
the more northerly sites becomes plentiful, there are references to a month 
and festival kinunu. Kinunum, the Brazier Festival, provided the name for the 
seventh month at Mari, Esnunna and Tell Rimah, and the ninth month at 
Nuzi. 



I.E. Reiner, Surpu, ATO Bciheft 11 (1958) p. 47:65-66. Reiner translates this key section 
dilTcrcntly: "to perform correctly the New Year (festival) for seven days, seven months, seven days, 
(at) the place ..." 

2. Note the Book of Jeremiah which specifically mentions the use of the brazier in the ninth 
month to keep one warm (36:22): "Since it was the ninth month, the king was sitting in the winter 
house, with a fire burning in the brazier before him." 

3. Gelb, MAD 3 148; some references are YOS 4 254. PDT 1 216, PDT 2 nos. 903 and 1333. 

4. There are months and festivals at Laga§ and Nippur named for torches or braziers (see p. 126). 
However, these festivals occur in the spring or summer, and, at least at Nippur, is related to the 
netherworld cult. 
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A Tell Rimah text relates the nabru ritual to the kinunu observance: "On 
the 20+[x]th day of this month, for the occasion of the nabru of the kinunu 
(festival)" (OBT Tell Rimah 110). The nabru ceremony may have been a rite 
involving the reading of omens to foretell the coming year, 1 and since the 
nabru ceremony may well have been performed several times throughout the 
winter months (see below), it is to be expected that it would have been per- 
formed at a major winter celebration such as the kinunu festival. 

In some cities there may have been individual Brazier Festivals perhaps at 
different times of the month at various temples, as noted in the references 
from Mari. In one Mari text the kinunu festival of Dagan is mentioned (ARM 
3 72) and in another, occurring on the 8th of the month, the kinunu of Belet- 
ekallim. And yet another tablet records oil being disbursed for the kinunu 
festival in Mari on the 12th day of the seventh month. 2 Four tablets from Sip- 
par mention a month ITI Kinunu 3 and a tablet from Der mentions the hinu- 
nim of IStar, though this latter reference may refer to the brazier of Istar 
rather than to a specific kinunum festival. An Old Babylonian text records 
pz&u-containers of beer brought to Babylon (ka-dingir-ra ki ) for the kinunu 
festival (ezem-KI.NE) (YOS 13 406) . 4 And the Brazier Festival occurred at 
Nuzi, where the term was isinni gi-nu-ni-li, isinni ginuni, or simply gi-nu-ni-ii. 5 

In late first millennium B.C. Uruk the Brazier Festival was observed 
throughout the temples of the gods. The instructions for the ninth month 
for the staff of the Eanna complex state: 6 

In the ninth month on the 1st, 2nd, 6th, 7th, 14th and 15th days the [...] are 
on duty. 7 He [ . . .] the brazier of The-Lady-of-Uruk, Nanna-amassu, and Aska- 
jaitu. [...] gives drink [...], sits at the side of The-Lady-of-Uruk, and serves the 
meal. [...] Fire is thrown into the brazier. Nanna-amassu and Askajaitu [...] 
the censer ... the brazier of Nanna-amassu and Askajaitum [...] for The- 
Lady-of-Uruk along with the braziers of all the other gods [...] 

The reference to the braziers of the other gods in the closing line raises the 
possibility that this was, indeed, the brazier festival, and not merely a special 
ritual of the Eanna. The celebration of the kinunu festival at Babylon in the 
ninth month is perhaps noted in a ritual text which mentions decorations for 



1. See pp. 394-395 for the nabrum festival. Dallcy, et. al. interpret nabru in this reference as 
referring to a special type of offering usually given at the nabru festival, but now being offered at the 
kinunum festival. 

2. TH 82.105, D. Charpin, MARI 3 (1984), 87 no. 21. 

3. For references sec CAD K 395. 

4. For KI.NE, kinunu, sec CAD K 393. 

5. For references see CAD K 395. 

6. LKU 51 rev. 13-18. 

7. On the basis of the instructions for the other months the break regarding those on duty should 
be restored by one or a combination of Aa/u-priests, diviners, and musicians. 
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the brazier of Lugal-asal in Babylon: "on the 8th of Kissilimu the brazier of 
the god Lugal-asal will be clad in mto/fu-garments." 1 There is a possibility that 
in Assyria the kinunu festival was observed in the tenth month ( U, AB) and 
that the name of the tenth month in Assyria was, at least in some periods, 
Kanunu. 2 This observation is based upon the Neo-Assyrian eponym lists in 
which the eponym for the year 671 B.C. (and probably to be restored for 666 
B.C.) is written ui AB-a-a in some texts, but written Ka-nun-a-a in others. The 
Brazier Festival began in Assyria on the evening of the 10th day: "The days 
of the brazier (festival) should not be left on the loose! The brazier is on the 
evening of the 10th. Huge sacrifices will be (performed) on the 11th (and) 
the 12th day." A month Kinunu is attested at the end of the first millennium 
B.C. at Palmyra, where the eighth month was named knun. 



Nabrum 

The nabru festival is attested at Ur during the Ur III period, where it was 
observed as a festival of Ulmasitum and Annunltum in the eighth month. 
The nabru festival of Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban was observed in the 
ninth month, most likely at Uruk. The festival occurred also at Ur III Man: 
a-mu-wa-timsd na-ab-ri-i "omina for the nairu-(festival)" and 1 UDU in na-ab- 
ri-i[m] PN [ta]mhur, "PN received one sheep for the nafrru-festival" (ARMT 
19 324). The festival is attested in the Old Babylonian period at Sippar, 
Nerebtum, Subat-Enlil, Chagar Bazar, Mari, Kish, Saduppum, and Tell Rimah. 
Ungnad (MVAG 20/2, 69) related the term to baru, "to divine," whereas 
Langdon Menologies, 30 also assumed the root baru, but interpreted the festi- 
val name as meaning 'manifestation', corresponding to the winter display of 
lights in honor of the resurrection of the sun-god at the winter solstice. The 
term nabru may, indeed, be a derivative of baru, "to observe omens," in which 
case the festival might have been an occasion for determining the dest.ny of 
the city for the coming year. This hypothesis fits well with the above quoted 
Ur III Mari reference: a-mu-wa-timsd na-ab-ri-i "the omina of the nafrru-(festival)." 
In addition to the Mari references from the Ur III period previously cited, 
the nabrum festival is mentioned in Old Babylonian Mari texts. Dossin has 
suggested that the nabru festival may be attested at Mari in another undated 

l.SBH p. 144:12. 

2 CAD K 395 sub kinunu; AHw 482 sub hinunu(m). The reading Kanunaja instead of 7>6rt<yfl was 
noted by Ungnad, R1A 2, 456. For Neo-Assyrian month names which may have d.ITered Trom those 
at Babylon, see p. 299. 

3. ABL 49, translation Parpola AOAT 5/1, 267. 

4 lean RA 46 (1952), pi. i no. 5 = ARMT 19 no. 311 (wherein a-mu-,u a -tim has been translated 
•omina"). IJ. Gclb, RA 50 (1956), 8 interprets a-mu-wa-tum as the plural of amutum, "liver, omen. 

5 Sec Grccngus, JAOS 107 (1987), 222 for references and add ARM 23 no. 595 for '"na-ab-ri-i. 
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tablet: "silver and ebony ... which he purchased at the nabrium house." 1 
There are, however, no other attestations of a special nabrium house and thus 
this restoration is questionable— perhaps to be restored [ana na]-ab-ri-im "at 
the house for the nabru (festival)." The Mari references to the nabru festival 
do not indicate the month. However, elsewhere throughout Old Babylonian 
Mesopotamia, the nabru festival occurred in the ninth month. Perhaps the 
references to a festival of Istar at Mari in the ninth month might, in fact, be 
a reference to the nabru. festival. 2 

The nabru festival was celebrated in Saduppum, as noted in a letter to 
Warhum-magir in which Imgur-Sin states: "When you have received and de- 
livered your kipru, have the god brought in for the rcairu-festival." 3 A refer- 
ence to the kinunu festival at Tell Rimah indicates that the nabru ritual 
occurred during the kinunu observance: "On the 20+[x]th day of this month, 
for the occasion of the nabru-rhe of the kinunu (festival)" (OBT Tell Rimah 
110). At Subat-Enlil the nabru ritual is attested on the 6th of the tenth 
month, Mammitum. Thus, noting that the nabru. rite occurred in two months 
other than the month Nabru, it would appear likely that this ritual was per- 
formed throughout the winter in order to detect any changes to the previous 
month's predictions, probably concerning the upcoming harvest and plant- 
ing. Perhaps this nabru ritual had originally been confined to one month, 
thus the naming of a month Nabru. However, the importance of predicting 
the future year — with an assumed ability to alter that future through ritual 
acts— may have led to several nabru rites in order to reinterpret the omens 
throughout the winter. 

The nabru-t"estiva.\ was celebrated throughout much of Mesopotamia in 
the second millennium B.C., but only a few references are attested from the 
entire first millennium B.C. One of the references records that the nabru-fes- 
tival occurred in the tenth month, Tebelu (BIN 2 129): "(oil for) four (festi- 
vals) in Tebelu, including the nairu-festival, and four in Sabatu, including the 
vigils." The na&ru-festival is also mentioned as occurring at the Eanna in first 
millennium B.C. Uruk— but the month is not mentioned (YOS 6 239). The 
other two references are protases which associate the season of the nabru-ies- 
tival with cold weather (kussu): "if it is cold during the raa6ru-(festival)," pos- 
sibly based upon the observance of the nafrru-festival in a month which was 
not always cold. 5 



1. RA 64 (1970), 27 no. 13: i-na t [na]-ab-ri-im [i-flo-mu. 

2. Sec p. 292. 

3. Sumnl4 (1958), 23 no. 7 (translation CAD K 400 sub kipru). 

4. Sec p. 258. 

5. For references see CAD N/1 30. See p. 268 note 3 for a reference to the term na-ab-ra-tum, 
perhaps related to namritum "festival;?)" 
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ffumtum 

The earliest reference to the term is from the reign of Ibbi-Sin of Ur (RA 
13 [1916], 134:8): ui &u-um-lum. The provenience of the tablet is unknown. 
All five individuals named in this text possess names that are neither Sumc- 
rian nor clearly Semitic (Ku-u-a, gu-ma-a, I-bi-lu-lu, Hu-NE-nir, and AN-ti). 

In the Old Babylonian period there are several references to the (yumtum 
festival of Samas, some from Sippar, which have been collected and analyzed 
by Greengus.' In a tablet of transactions (VAS 9 191a) the following months 
occur in the following order: Sibut latlim, dug-ku, su-numun-a, ab-e, ^ffu-um- 
tum. As Greengus and Kugler 2 have observed, the known months are out of 
order if this truly represents transactions from the same year. A more infor- 
mative reference is a fragmentary Old Babylonian historical inscription: 
"The (sacrifice for) the fj.um.fum festival [i-si-in bu-um-tim] I offered to Samas 
and Adad in Arrapha. (In) se-kin-ku 5 , on the 20th of that month, I crossed 
the Zab ..." 3 Greengus notes "Subsequently, after a break in the text, the in- 
scription (col. iii 10) speaks of conquering the district of Urbil in itu Magra- 
num." Goetze suggests that the unknown monarch is Dadusa of Esnunna. 
The only city whose known calendar employed both Magranum and se-kin- 
ku5 was Esnunna. This tablet places a bumtum observance either in the 
twelfth month or before the 20th of the first month. The twelfth month in 
Esnunna was the occasion of the fcz'ntem-festival of the storm-god, Tispak. 
Thus the coupling of offerings to Samas and unexpectedly to Adad in the 
aforementioned historical inscription might represent the king of Esnun- 
na's fulfillment of his obligations to the weather-god for the At'nfcum-festival. 
This passage may refer to a native Arrapha {yumtum celebration, one in which 
the king of Esnunna participated for political reasons. 

Goetze cites a Sippar contract concerning the hiring of harvesters in ad- 
vance of the harvest in ffumtum. 5 This would support placing ffumtum at the 
end of the year. The "Cruciform Inscription of Manistusu" lists the }j.umtum 
festival before the festivals of the months ne-IZI-gar (v) and apin-du 8 -a (viii) . 
However, this document is believed to be a Neo-Babylonian expansion of a 
shorter original, thus it sheds little light on Sargonic Sippar. 7 The lyumtum 



1. Greengus, op. cit., 219. 

2. SSB II 245. 

3. RA7 (1910), 151-156; col. ii (translation Greengus). 

4. RA46 (1952), 155ff. 
5.JCS 11 (1957), 29 no. 17. 

6. CT 32 pi. i-iv. 

7. M. Powell, "AIA = EOS," Studies Sjoberg, 448: "... the so-called "Cruciform Monument of 
ManiStuSu," ... is a Neo-Babylonian pastiche put together for the consumption of Nabonidus by some 
ecclesiastical forger at Sippar." 
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festival of Santas' is attested at Assyria around the eleventh century B.C. (KAR 
178 ii 40): ezem bu-un-t[i 3d] d 5amaiznd, according to afirst millennium B.C. 
incantation text it occurred on the 18th of the month: UD-18-KAM lip-Sur 
EZEM bu-un-fi Sd^UTU. 1 An Old Babylonian Mari text which lists rituals span- 
ning several months, beginning with the twelfth month, refers to a ritual in- 
volving the king and the term bu-um-tim, which Birot believes is related to the 
bumlum festival: 2 "[...] to the bumtu [...]. The king takes the front(?) of the 
bumtu and brings it into the temple of Dagan." 3 However, the orthography 
bumtimand bumtam, instead of bumtim and bumtam, may indicate that this rit- 
ual is unrelated to the bumtu festival. 

Von Soden suggests that bumtumis related to bamatu, "to heat." 4 Although 
the month occurs at the end of winter, and thus is not a hot month, this does 
not negate von Soden's suggestion. Since the festival was a celebration of the 
sun, a meaning "to heat" is quite appropriate. Possibly the festival was to be- 
seech SamaS to increase his heat in these cool months, or to pray that there 
will be enough warmth in the coming months. . 

In summary, the bumlum festival to Samas probably occurred in the 
twelfth month of the year. It was celebrated, at a minimum, in Sippar, possi- 
bly Esnunna, and later in Assyria. The timing of the festival and its probable 
derivation from bamatu indicate that the observance marked the onset of the 
warmer months. The objective of the observance may have been to ensure 
that the sun's warmth would be sufficient to guarantee the success of normal 
warm-weather agricultural activities. 



Elunum 

The reading e/e-lu-num is based upon the Old Babylonian orthographies 
e-lu-nu-um and e-lu-nu-um. 5 The cult of Belat-terraban and Belat-sutjner at 
Ur and Uruk included the observance of the e-lu-num festival in the second 
or first month: 6 grain-fed bulls for the celebration of the e-lu-num (YOS 4 
240); grain-fed sheep for the e-lu-num sa Uri ki -ma (AnOr 7 67); grain-fed 
sheep for the e-lu-num of Belat-subner (RA 19 192 no. 4); grain-fed sheep 
for the e-lu-num of the temple of Belat-suljner (PTS 830); and 3 grass-fed 

1. D.J. Wiseman. "A Lipsur Litany from Nimrud." Iraq 31 (1969), 77. 

2. M. Birot. "Fragment dc rituel de Mari relatif au kispum," CRRA 26, 139IT. 

3. Birot, op. cit., 1 43: [...] ana ^umtim [...] lairum ana pan bumtim isabbatma bumtam ana bit Dagan 
uSerrib. 

4. AHw 355 and OrNS 22 (1953), 255. 

5. Sec CAD E 1 36 sub elulu Tor references. 

6. Perhaps the texts dating to the first month were recorded on the last day of the month, 
indicating that the 6-lu-num was observed at the beginning of the second month. Note that one text, 
whose month is not preserved, is dated to the 30lh of the month (Jones-Snyder SET 44). 
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sheep and 1 large grain-fed goat for the e-lu-num of the temple of Belat- 
Suhner and Belat-terraban (SET 44). An e-lu-num observance for Inanna oc- 
curred during the second month in Ur III Uruk (RBC 2496). 
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During the Ur III period there was an e-lu-num of d Ge5tin-an-na-SI.A-tum 
recorded on an Umma tablet (MVN 15 162) dated to the eighth month (e- 
iti-as): 30 sa gi 1 gu g' 5 ma-nu d Gestin-an-na-SI.A-tum-ma. The tablet includes 
the note "withdrawn in Ur." 

The Old Babylonian references to the elunum observance at Ur refer to an 
elunum for Ningal (the moon-god Nanna's wife), recording the withdrawal 
of ghee, cheese and dates from the storehouse of Ningal for the elunum dur- 
ing the second and sixth months of the year.' The second month in the Amoritc 
calendar at ESnunna was named for the elunum observance, "< e-lu-nu-um. 

An apparently unique aspect of the festival scheduling at Tell Rimah was 
the observance of the elunum festival during the 15th day of the ninth month 
Nabru: a-na UD.15.KAM h 'na-ab-ri-i e-lu-un-nam e-ep-fe-es" "On the 15th day of 
the month Nabru I shall perform the elunum celebration" (OBT Tell Rimah 
64). At Ur the elunum festival occurred in the second and possibly the sixth 
months. Unfortunately it cannot be determined whether in Ur the transition 
into the Old Babylonian period involved a switch from Belat-suhner to Nin- 
gal for the elunum observance or whether at Ur the elunum. was observed in 
the second month (and perhaps in the sixth) for various deities, not just for 

one goddess. 

At Subat-Enlil, however, the elunum festival was celebrated in the eighth 
and tenth months, where a document dating to the 2nd day of the month 
Tamhirum of the eponymy of Isme-AN states: "king's drink at night when he 
leaves the house of [the goddess]; total 24 containers of wine which were 



1 H Figulla Iraq 15 (1953), 116 no. 42 {e-lu-nu-um, month 2, Sumucl 5), no. 43 = UET 5 787 (<r- 
lu-nu-um, month 2, Abisare 9), p. 173 no. 56 = UET 5 755 (e-lu-nu-um d Nin-gal. month 2 Sumucl 9) 
p 173 no 55 = UET 5 781 (e-lu-nu-um d Nin-gal, no date preserved), p. 117 no. 44(?) (e-[... ], month 
6, Sumucl 15), p. 179 no. 63 = UET 5 768 (i-lu, month 6 Sumucl 28 ), and UET 5 786 (nl-dab 5 -e-fii- 
nu-[um], no date). 

2. For references see S. Grecngus, op. cit., 209fT. 
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used up for the e-lu-un-ni festival" (Ismail no! 30). There is a delivery receipt 
for the elunum to the E.UZU on the 11th of Tamhirum in the eponymy of 
Amer-Istar i-nu-ma e-lu-un-ni (Ismail no. 127). During the eponymy of Habil- 
kinu, however, deliveries of rings, vases, silver palm leaves(?), garments, fine 
oil, wine, fish, oxen, sheep, and goats for the elunum observance are attested 
on the 14th to 17th of the tenth month, Mammitum} 

Both the CAD and AHw relate the month and festival name elunum to the 
month name elulu, presumably on the basis of two Old Babylonian references to 
an elulu observance, as well as the apparent similarity between the month names 
"■'Elunum and '"'Elulu} Edzard Tell ed-Der notes that the seventh Sippar 
month, "'Elulu, should be distinguished from the month designation ITI 
elunim "the month of the elunum festival" on the basis of his text no. 117 
which contains separate entries for the months ITI e-lu-ni-im and ITI e-lu-li. 

Greengus demonstrates the likelihood that the contract VAS 8 36 indi- 
cates that an elunum observance was held during the second month at Sip- 
par. 3 Another Old Babylonian reference indicates that at Sippar an elunum 
observance occurred in the temple of Samas, the sun-god and chief deity of 
Sippar. At an unspecified Old Babylonian site there is an elunum attested for 
Inanna (BIN 9 331: e-lu-num ^In^nna.) . There is a reference to the participa- 
tion of the Larsa king Sin-iddinam (1849-1843 B.C.) in the etenum-festival: 
"this is the (appearance of the) liver which fell to the lot of King Sin-iddinam 
when he sacrificed (a sheep) in the temple of SamaS at the elunum-testiva]" 
(YOS 10 1:3). 

In summary, the meaning of the term elunum is unclear. In the Ur III pe- 
riod at Ur and Uruk the festival is attested only in the spring. However, dur- 
ing the Old Babylonian period, the festival was not relegated to one 
particular season. Most likely, then, the festival was not a celebration of a sea- 
sonal phenomenon. The elunum observance was usually part of the cult of a 
goddess. Although there are references to the observance of the elunum at 
the temple of Samal, this does not preclude the possibility that the elunum at 
the Samas temple may have been part of the cult of Aja, Samas' spouse. 



1. Vincente nos. 57 (14th), 62 (14th; duplicate of no. 57), 70 (15th), 133 (16th), 109 (17th). 

2. U 4 .SAKAR X la e-lu-U-lx] la d Inanna URU.AN.NA (MDP 10 p. 36 no. 24) and hlma lidu e-lu-lu 
qurrubu ZlZ.AN.NA ana lakan kurummatija ul ilu, "as you know, the (days of the) efafti-fcstival arc 
approaching and there is no emmcr-wheat for the presentation or my food offering" (PBS 7 120 
translation CAD E 136 sub elulu). 

3. Grecngus, op. cit., 220. 

4. YOS 10 1. 
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The Akitu Festival 



The Mesopotamian cultic calendar was influenced by the seasonal cycle and 
the lunar cycle. However, the Mesopotamians were affected by a third cycle — 
the period between the equinoxes, a period when the sun and the moon vied 
with each other for time in the sky. 

This concept is attested in the first-millennium B.C. observation: itJ SE '"KIN 
SAG MU.AN.NA ki-i la '''BAR ia DU6 "(this year) the months Addaru [=Feb./ 
Mar.] and UlUlu [=Aug./Sep.] begin the equinox-year, what the months 
Nisannu [=Mar./Apr.] and Tairitu [=Sep./Oct.] (normally) do." 1 The an- 
cient Hebrews recognized the significance of this cycle, referring to the equi- 
noxes, the times when the year turns, as t'qufat haiSana (Exodus 34:22): "You 
shall observe the Feast of Weeks, of the first fruits of the wheat harvest; and 
the Feast of Ingathering at the turn of the year" (the autumnal equinox) and 
as Mubat haiiana (2 Samuel 11:1): "At the turn of the year, the season when 
kings go out [to battle]," (probably referring to the vernal equinox). The Is- 
raelite incorporation of this six-month cycle into its ritual can further be de- 
tected in the duration and timing of the festival of the first month, the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread, and the festival of the seventh month, the Feast of In- 
gathering. 2 The Amorite calendar at Nerebtum included a reference to a 
month Sabaratum. Noting the term saf}arume, "evening," literally "turning of 
the day," and the use of sa^aru as indicating temporal points in the day, per- 
haps the month name Safraratum denoted a month which marked a major 
change, again this concept of "the turning (of the year)," thus indicating the 
seventh month of the year. 4 

This concept of a six-month equinox year was a major factor in the estab- 
lishment of the cultic calendar throughout the Near East. In many locations 
there were parallel major festivals in the first and seventh month — suggest- 
ing that rather than considering one of these festivals as marking the begin- 



1. RMA 16:5. Parpola (AOAT5/2, 187). For the possible significance of the term MU.AN.NA, see p. 7 
with note 1. 

2. Sec p. 6 note 4 for this six month year concept in Ezckia! 45. 

3. See CAD S 36 sub sabSrUme. 

4. See p. 266. 
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ning and the other the half-way point of the year, the ancients viewed each 
as a beginning, the onset of this 6-month equinox year. 

The a-ki-ti festival is one of the oldest recorded Mesopotamian festivals, 
the earliest reference being from the Fara period (middle of the third mil- 
lennium), probably referring to an a-ki-ti building or celebration in Nippur. ' 
In the pre-Sargonic period the a-ki-ti festival is attested at Ur, providing the 
name for one of its months. Economic documents indicate that in the Sar- 
gonic and Ur III periods (2350-2100 B.C.) the a-ki-ti was a semi-annual festi- 
val, being observed at Ur, Nippur, Adab, Uruk, and probably Badtibira. 
However, in each of these cities the timing of the festival varied. In Ur it was 
celebrated at the beginning of the first and seventh months, at Nippur and 
Adab around the full moon of the fourth and twelfth months, and at Uruk 
during at least the eighth month. 

Although the a-ki-ti festival is attested at both pre-Sargonic Ur and Nip- 
pur, Ur was probably the original site of the a-ki-ti festival. Two Girsu texts 
refer to "the a-ki-ti of Ur in Nippur" (a-ki-ti Uri ki -ma sa Nibru ki ). 2 One of 
these texts 3 is dated to the third month, thus the a-ki-ti festival referred to 
must be the upcoming a-ki-ti in Nippur during the fourth month. Yet the 
scribes use the expression "the a-ki-ti of Ur in Nippur." These two references 
are acknowledgments that the a-ki-ti festivals of Nippur (albeit in different 
months) were believed to have derived from the a-ki-ti at Ur. 

Being a semi-annual event, the a-ki-ti festival in Ur was not a celebration 
of the New Year of the seasonal cycle. Rather, it would seem to have been 
based upon an event occurring twice a year, six months apart. The most ob- 
vious event occurring around the first and seventh months of the year was 
the equinox. The Mesopotamians unswervingly adhered to fixing all annual 
festivals to the lunar cycle, even if this meant that the observance would not 
coincide exactly with the solar or seasonal event being celebrated. Thus Ur 
fixed the celebration of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the beginning 
of the equinox-years, to the months in which they usually occurred, the first 
and seventh months. 

There may have been at least two factors which determined the days of the 
month in which to celebrate the event. Since the festival marked the begin- 
ning of the equinox-year, the six month cycle between equinoxes, it seemed 
only proper that the new year should begin on the new moon. However, a 
more mythical underpinning may have been involved. The equinoxes began 
a period of disharmony between the moon and the sun. During the equinox- 
year between the seventh and the first month the moon was visible longer in 



1. Jcstin TSS 881 obv. ii l'-2\ 

2. Lafont Tello 29 and ITT 6756: maMa-rl-a a-ki-ti Urf kl -ma 81 Nibru ki . 

3. LaFont7VHo29. 
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the skies, the reverse during the other equinox-year. In Ur, the city of the 
moon, the a-ki-ti was a celebration of the triumph of Nanna, the moon — par- 
ticularly the a-ki-ti of the seventh month, when Nanna would begin having 
visible superiority over the sun, Utu. This may be the reason why at Ur the a- 
ki-ti of the seventh month was more important than that of the first month 
(as noted in the seventh month being ui a-ki-ti and possibly the greater length 
of the festival of the seventh month). By celebrating the a-ki-ti at the new 
moon, the waxing moon represented the arrival of Nanna into his city (as the 
moon became larger and larger, Nanna seemed to be coming closer and 
closer) — an arrival which was reenacted by a triumphal entry of the statue of 
Nanna back into Ur from the a-ki-ti building. 

The form of the new moon resembles a boat, the image frequendy cited 
by the Sumerian poets to describe the moon, who was even identified as a 
ship: "Father Nanna, when you sail (across the sky) like a ship on flood wa- 
ters." 1 In fact, in Ur on the 3rd day of the a-ki-ti of the first month special 
offerings were made to the Boat of Nanna. 2 An ezem-ma-nu-ru festival was 
part of the a-ki-ti festival in the seventh month in Ur during the Old Babylo- 
nian period. 3 The term elip nuri, "the boat of light," referring to the moon, 
occurs in a first millennium text. 4 The term nu-ru in ma-nu-ru is a loanword 
from Akkadian nurum "light," thus "the festival of the boat of light" or "the 
festival of the boat of the moon." From the tablets of Ur III Ur there is a ref- 
erence from the seventh month in the reign of Ibbi-Sin to a sheep and a lamb 
for the ezem-ma- d Suen "the festival of the Boat of the Moon" (UET 3 190) . 
Thus the Old Babylonian ezem-ma-nu-ru is most likely an evolved name for 
ezem-ma- d Suen from the Ur III period, both indicating a sub-festival during 
the a-ki-ti festival, evidence that the a-ki-ti festival is intricately tied to the 
moon. 

The length of the festival, at least in the seventh month, of eleven days 
may have been to enable the moon to nearly complete its waxing, its full ar- 
rival into Ur. Perhaps the festival lasted as long as the moon retained the 
shape of a barge — once the moon became almost full, the illusion was gone. 

At Nippur and Adab the a-ki-ti festival also was celebrated twice a year, 
however, in the fourth and twelfth months, eight months apart. Clearly this 
was not a festival of the beginning of the equinox-year. Moreover, the festival 
occurred during the full moon. None of the symbolism which surrounded 
the festival at Ur existed at Nippur and nearby Adab. As part of its function- 



1 . CT 15 1 7 11 ; for other references to Nanna as a ship and to his being identified with the deified 
magtmship , sec A. Sjobcrg, Mondgotl, 27. 

2.Joncs-SnydcrSET59. 

S. H. Figulla. Iraq 15 (1953), 174 no. 58; UET 5 748, 752, and 782; D. Loding.JCS 28 (1976), 240 
no. 8; u^-czem-ma-nu-ru. 

4. Dclitsch AL 3 88 5 40. 
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ing as a religious center, Nippur provided a focal point for the diverse reli- 
gious practices throughout Sumer. Various gods — not native to Nippur — 
were honored with small niches and cellas in its temples. 1 Nippur's adoption 
of the a-ki-ti of Ur (albeit at a very early period) may well have been part of 
this process. However, Nippur placed the two Ur observances ("the akltu of 
the harvesting season [§e-kin-ku 5 ] " of Ur month 1 and "the ahitu of the seed- 
ing season [Su-numun] " of Ur month 7) in its ritual calendar in the same 
months as in the names of the two Ur festivals , thus the fourth ( ui su-numun) 
and twelfth (""Se-kin-kuj) Nippur months. These two months at Nippur al- 
ready contained two major Nippur agricultural festivals (the su-numun and 
Se-kin-ku 5 festivals), and so the a-ki-ti was fully integrated into these two pre- 
existing festivals. Adab, whose calendar shared certain affinities with Nippur, 
presumably adopted the integrated a-ki-ti from Nippur. 

At Ur the a-ki-ti festivities were conducted in Ur proper and at a building 
named a-ki-ti, which was situated outside Ur at a nearby site called Gaes, 
where the Ekarzida temple-complex of the moon-god Nanna was located. A 
Middle-Assyrian ritual text indicates that the akitu-house (though not specif- 
ically mentioned in the preserved portions) was outside the walls of Assur 
and had to be reached by barge. Texts from first millennium B.C. Assyria in- 
dicate that the a&J<u-house again was located outside the walled-city of Assur 
and that the area was, at times, referred to as the steppe or park land (sent). 
Sennacherib makes a point of noting that he rebuilt the aAi<u-house outside 
the city walls, where it used to be. (At Nineveh, however, the ataw-building 
of Istar may have been inside the walled city — unless ASsurbanipal's state- 
ment "in Nineveh" meant metropolitan [not walled] Nineveh.) In first mil- 
lennium B.C. Uruk the aftt<u-house was outside the city wall. And although 
the location of the akitu-house at Babylon was not specified, it was far re- 
moved from the Esagil, necessitating a long procession and barges to reach 
it. And a Demotic text recording the observance of assuredly the akltu festival 
by exiles from RaS states that events were held in a temporary structure out- 
side the city, near a graveyard. 

In addition to this apparent prerequisite of the ateu-house being placed 
outside the city walls, the other unexpected feature is that nothing unusually 
significant occurred at the akitu-house. Of course, the expected offerings 
and prayers were presented to the god at the atow-house — the gods had to 
be fed wherever they resided. However, at Babylon the reading of the Enuma 
EliS to Marduk and the humbling of the king before Marduk occurred back 
in the Esagil. And at both Babylon and Uruk the determining of destiny by 
the gods took place in the Esagil or the Res-temple, not at the akitu-house. 
In Middle Assyrian A§§ur the Throne-of-Destiny, where the fate of the city 



l.Cf. MVN 10 144. 
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was determined; was in the temple of Marduk in ASsur, not at the akitu- 
house. Thus the gods did not meet at the akitu-house to determine the des- 
tiny for the city and its people. 

What then was the importance of this akitu-house} The solution is the ob- 
vious. Perhaps the best-known child's riddle is "Why did the chicken cross 
the road?" The answer to this riddle is the obvious: "to get to the other side." 
Why then was an akitu-house built outside the city? The answer: "so that the 
gods could march back into the city." This is the essence of the akitu-house. 
Its main function was to serve as temporary residence for the chief god of the 
city until the moment arrived for his glorious reentry into his city — it was a 
holding station from which Nanna returned to Ur by barge, just as the Boat 
of the Moon was approaching in the sky. 1 This is the reason the akitu-huild- 
ing had to be outside the city proper— the statue of the god had to be escort- 
ed into the city with great pomp and circumstance — and why Sennacherib 
choose to rebuild the akitu-house outside the city, although, as he acknowl- 
edged, the rites for Assur had been observed inside the walled-city. And this 
is the reason the expression "to escort Bel" (literally, "to grasp the hand of 
the Bel") was the synecdoche in the Babylonian chronicles for holding the 
festival. This act was the essential ceremony of the occasion — the actual es- 
corting of the god's statue into the city, not the humbling of the king before 
Marduk, or the reading of the Enuma Eltf, or the myriad of offerings, or even 
the determination of destiny. These were all adjuncts, superimposed upon 
the basic theme of the festival, i.e., the god has just entered his city and been 
declared chief god of the city. And it was this procession, bringing the chief 
god into his city, that so captured the minds of the Mesopotamians and en- 
abled the atau-festival to proliferate, each city observing it for its own chief 
god. It is highly unlikely that a procession to some obscure building outside 
the city would have captured the imagination of an entire civilization for 
over thirty-five hundred years; this could have, at most, limited relevance for 
these towns. However, each city could relate to reenacting the mythologized, 
original, glorious entry of its own chief god into his city. This had universal 
meaning and appeal. These towns assuredly had other, native festivals. But 
possibly the akitu was modified locally and integrated with an existing cele- 
bration or, due to the appealing nature of the festival, may have been added 
anew to the cultic calendar. In Assyria a new mythological basis was assigned 
to the afciru-festival and the significance of the akitu-house was altered as a 
result of political events as well as contention with the cult of Assur (see below). 



1 . Falkcnslcin (Falkcnslcin Topographic. 42) suggests that the grand aH/u-procession was from the 
city temples to the aAKu-housc. So too Oppcnhcim. Ancient Mesopotamia, 115. Wc believe the more 
Important procession was in the opposite direction. 
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Gelb and Von Soden suggest that Sumerian a-ki-ti is a loanword from 
Akkadian. 1 CAD A/1 267-272 lists akitu as a foreign word and states that the 
etymology of the term is unknown. The one Fara attestation, the pre-Sargon- 
ic texts from Ur, and the post-Sargonic Sumerian economic texts all contain 
the orthography a-ki-ti, never *a-ki-tu(m) or *a-ki-tu(m), which indicates 
that the term is not Akkadian, but perhaps, then, Sumerian. Perhaps Sume- 
rian a in the term a-ki-ti may indicate a moment in time 2 and that the term 
may mean "(the house where the god) temporarily dwells (on) earth." Thus 
a-ki-ti may represent a mythological, ancient residence removed from the 
realm of man, where the god had once resided before choosing his city. The 
a-ki-ti procession commemorated the god leaving his temporary residence 
and entering his new, permanent residence in his chosen city for the very 
first time. 

There had to be two processions associated with the akitu-house, one go- 
ing, the other returning. The late Uruk ritual text BRM 4 7 describes the pro- 
cession going to the <zAi<u-house, depicting no unusually significant events — 
only the expected priests attended, neither a great host of gods nor the king 
is mentioned as having accompanied Anu. In Babylon the opulence of the 
procession way between the Esagil and the akitu-house, as well as the richness 
and decoration of Marduk's barge, is described by Nebuchadnezzar. But this 
luxuriance obviously was applicable to the return trip as well as to the pro- 
cession to the akitu. The chief god was usually accompanied by a large reti- 
nue of gods on his procession to the akitu-house — in most cities it assuredly 
was a wonderful spectacle. But the return trip had to be at least as magnifi- 
cent — it is hard to imagine the god being given a lesser reception upon his 
return than on his departure. The Uruk ritual for the atau-festival for Nisannu 
indicates that the return procession was the more important of the two. It is 
clear from the ritual that Anu left for the akitu-house on the first day, remain- 
ing there for seven days. During these first seven days the ritual just summa- 
rizes the significant events. It is only on the 7th day, the day of the return 
procession, that this ritual notes: "processions, barques and the akitu"; no 
such note exists for the first day, indicating that the return procession was 
considered the major procession of the festival. This was the great moment 
of the festival, the recreation of Anu's mythical entry into Uruk and his as- 
sumption of suzerainty. From the 8th to the 11th days all activity occurred 
back at the Res-temple, which contained the sanctuary of Anu and Antu. 

So too at ASSur and Nineveh the return procession on the 7th of Nisannu 
appears to have been the more important, for it celebrated Bel's release 



1. IJ. Gelb, MAD 3 25 and Von Soden, AHw 29a; the Akkadian plural is written A-ki-ati or d-ki- 
tum.MZS. 

2. For references to & Indicating a point in time, sec Wilckc l.ugalbandarpos, 149. 
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from the akitu-house where he had been held prisoner, undergoing trial by 
ordeal: "The man who on the 7th of Nisan ... is the messenger of Samas and 
Adad. He brings him (Bel) out of the prison" (Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 
34: 2 and no. 35:45).' 

In summary, the akitu festival probably originated in Ur as a celebration 
of the onset of the equinox-year. The major theme of the festival was the 
coming of the moon-god Nanna, symbolized by the waxing of the moon in 
the sky and reenacted by the entry of his statue by barge into Ur from outside 
the city, where it had temporarily resided in a building called a-ki-ti. The fes- 
tival was adopted at Nippur as part of its function as a religious center repre- 
senting all Sumcr, but was adapted to Nippur's own calendar, losing much 
of the significance of the Ur cult. The festival had great appeal to the other 
cities of Sumer and eventually the rest of Mesopotamia, for each city saw the 
occasion as a reenactment of the original entry of its own chief god into the 
city. It was a spectacular opportunity to welcome its god and show him the 
respect he deserved, for which in turn the god would administer his cityjust- 
ly and decree a good fate for it. In some cities this welcoming of the god oc- 
curred with other deities, such as IStar, at other times of the year, when it 
would not conflict with the akitu-oi the chief god. 

The basic ritual format of the festival was rather straight-forward. The stat- 
ue of the god left the city in fitting procession for temporary residence in the 
aAftu-house, where it received the standard offerings and prayers during its 
stay. The statue returned to the city in a grand procession, after which the 
god set in order the administration of his city, including the determination 
of the city's fate. 



The Akitu Observances through the Millennia 

During the first month at Ur the a-ki-ti festival was celebrated in at least three 
locations throughout metropolitan Ur: at the du6-ur-sanctuary in Ur, at the 
Ekisnugal-temple of Nanna in Ur, and at the Ekarzida in Gaes, a small town 
on the outskirts of Ur. The full name of the festival of the first month was 
ezem-a-ki-ti-Se-kin-kus, "the a-ki-ti festival of the harvesting (season)." 2 How- 
ever, the akitu festival was a semi-annual event in Ur, being observed in the 
same three cultic sites during the beginning of the seventh month, which was 
differentiated in documents from the festival of the first month as ezem-a-ki- 
ti-su-numun, "the akitu festival of the seeding (season)." 



An Ur month named a-ki-ti is attested as early as the pre-Sargonic period, 
where it probably served as the name for the seventh month (as it was later 
in the Ur III period). 1 

According to the Temple Hymns the temple of Nanna in GaeS was the 
Karzi-da, which included a cattle pen, probably a remnant of the original site 
upon which the temple and city had been built, and a g#<zr-building, the res- 
idence of the «M««-priestess of Nanna. The name "Dependable Quay" indi- 
cates that the temple complex was built along a canal and included a quay as 
part of its design. The determinative KI attested in Kar-zi-da ki (Sauren NY 
Public Library 48) clearly identifies Karzida as a geographic location and not 
solely as a temple name. The Ur III economic documents refer to the temple 
as the e-kar-zi-da, "the temple of Karzida," which included an e-kisib-ba for 
storing barley (UET 3 888). Thus the Karzida area of Gaes, which was situat- 
ed along the canal, may have consisted entirely of the temple complex, ex- 
plaining the alternation of the names Karzida and Ekarzida when referring 
to the temple of Nanna in Gae5. Economic documents refer to the temple 
also as simply "the temple of Nanna in Gaes." 2 

The site of Karzida and/or GaeS may have originally been a stockyard, 
which eventually developed into a small suburb of Ur. The Sumerian Temple 
Hymn no. 12 to the temple of Nanna in Gaes begins "Shrine, great sanctu- 
ary(?), founded at a cattle-pen, small town, moonbeam(?), Karzida, ... ." The 
Ekisnugal temple of Nanna at Ur is described as the moon: "Ekisnugal, 
beaming moonlight, which comes forth in the land" 3 and tiny GaeS/Karzida 
but a moonbeam emanating from Ur. 

The building of the Karzida temple may have been completed by the 
ninth regnal year of Sulgi (or at least a major restoration having then oc- 
curred) , the year being named after the installation of Nanna in the Karzida: 
"The year Sulgi, the mighty man, king of Ur, king of the four quarters, 
brought Nanna of the Karzida, into (his) temple." Twenty-seven years later 
there may have been another restoration or remodeling of the Karzida un- 
der Sulgi's auspices, for his thirty-sixth regnal year is "The year Nanna of the 
Karzida was brought into his temple a second time. " The year AS9 was named 
"The year the high-priest of Nanna who loves Amar-Suen, was installed as 
high priest of Nanna of the Karzida" and a building inscription of Amar- 
Suen's refers to his building the gijbar-building for the enta-priestess of Nan- 
na of the Karzida. 4 



1 . Sec below for further discussion of the significance of this ritual. 

2. Sauren NY Public Library 374. 



J. UET 2 Supplement nos. 41 and 46(?). 

2. UET 3 207 and 1540; Kang Drthem 199. 

3. Temple Hymn no. 8, translation Sjobcrg, TCS 3, 23. 

4. SAKI 198 e. 
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The a-ki-ti complex was also situated along a canal as noted in an Ur text 
which records workmen for restoring the basin of the canal of the a-ki-ti: 
kun-zi-da-17-a-ki-ti gi 4 -a (UET 3 1432; cf. ITT 3:6431, 8). In the month a-ki-ti 
special barges for Nanna and Ningal moved along this canal, laden with 
ghee, oil, dates and cheese (UET 3 377). Workmen were hired and sent to 
Ur to pull these barges to Gae§ (ma gu 4 udu gid-da ezem-a-ki-ti) (MVN 3 214 
[S46/AS3]). However, although documents refer to the a-ki-ti of Gae§, no 
document indicates the relationship between the Ekarzida and the a-ki-ti 
complex. 

The a-ki-ti complex included a royal storehouse (e-gi-na-ab-tum-lugal-a-ki- 
ti) at which, throughout the year, provisions such as reeds, date-palm fronds, 
bitumen and copper implements were stored. 1 The a-ki-ti grounds included 
a field on which farmers on the payroll of the king grew barley 2 and a court- 
yard (MVN 3 331: kisal 5a a-ki-ti) for cultic activities. 

There are references which could be construed as referring to an a-ki-ti 
building in Ur proper. A Drehem text (MVN 3 331) dated to the first month 
( ui Se-kin-ku5) of IS5 (involving the celebration of the §e-kin-kus festival) 
records: kisal Sa a-ki-ti Uri ki -ma zi-ga "(garments) disbursed (for) the court- 
yard in the a-ki-ti of Ur." Another tablet from Drehem (Limet, RA 62 [1968] 
no. 4 [SS6 vii]) refers to the delivery to the palace of a maidaria offering of 
dates destined for the a-ki-ti of Ur. 3 Note also Durand, RA 73 [1979] no. 2 
for Uri k '-ma a-ki-ti-a sag-U4-sakar-5e. Ur in these Drehem texts may connote 
metropolitan Ur, encompassing Gaes. In other instances the goods intended 
for the a-ki-ti-building in Gae§ may have been sent from Drehem first to the 
palace complex in Ur for subsequent shipment by barge to the a-ki-ti in Gaes 
as royally provided offerings. It is unlikely that these texts refer to an actual 
a-ki-ti building inside Ur proper. 

The a-ki-ti celebration in the first month lasted at least from the 1st 
through the 5th of the month, as noted in a series of tablets all dating to IS7. 
The festival may have continued past the fifth of the month. A tablet dating 
to $S4 records 2 grain-fed oxen for the a-ki-ti, and although partially illegi- 
ble, the day appears to be the 6th of the month (Dhorme, RA 9 [1912], SA 
217). Indication of the 6th of the month being part of the a-ki-ti festival may 
be discerned on an Umma(?) tablet dated to the 6th day of the first month 
(AS5 ui 5e-kin-kU5) which records two tin standards for Nanna for the mid- 
night ceremony at the temple of Nanna for the a-ki-ti festival of the first 

1. UETS295 (5a6-gi-tum-a-ki-ti),8S9 (&-gi-na-tum-a-ki-ti-lugal),840,851 (c-gi-na-lum-a-ki-ti), 1050 (e- 
gi-na-ab-tum-lugal-a-ki-li), 1188 (5a e-Wm-gi-na-a-ki-ti) , 1191 (6-gi-na-ab-tum-ma-lugal-a-ki-u). 

2. UET 3 1384: a-5a-a<ki>-ti; UET 3 1766: clothing rations for "the royal farmers who harvest the 
barley at the a-ki-ti-complcx" (tug-ba nam-cngar-lugal 5c KIN.KIN-da-bi 8a a-ki-ti). 

3. Durand Catalogue EPHE 419: mftJ-da-ri-a a-ki-ti Uri kl ki-PN gir PN c-gal-Ia ba-an-ku 4 ; this text also 
records offerings for the a-ki-ti being brought into the palace. 
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month (*Nanna-se 2 su-nir-an-na a a-ki-ti a-gi 6 -sa 9 - a zi-ga es-es-Iugal sa e- 
^Nanna-ka U4 -6-kam) (YBC 11751 [AS5 xii 6]). A Drehem tablet (NataLa 
Sunenan TabUts 46, SS9 i) most probably refers to offerings intended fob 
a-k.-t. celebration at GaeS on the 7th of the month: "6 grain-fed oxen 13 
grass-fed sheep, and 1 goat as ^an^fTerings for the'place of the e'n „ 
priestess of Nanna in GaeS; via PN; on the 7th day • 

five^vT 1 ^ CUmente PfOVide a gHmpSe im ° the ritUal activities d --g the 

Sr prTjlV"^ 168 ° CCUrred at three Skes: <" *« dUo-ur-sanctuary in 
Ur presumably s,m.Iar .n concept to the Sacred Mound at Nippur, a reprc- 

:r;;^ m r T und from which the *>* »^,»t„ 

sprang, (2) the EkUnugal temple of Nanna in Ur; and (3) the Ekarzida tem- 
ple complex ,n Gaes, outside Ur. The high point of the festival was Nanna s 

o the th.rd day, when a special offering to the Boat of Heaven (perhaps 
Nanna s transport from GaeS) was offered. Moreover, there were no offer- 
ing, at GaeS on the third and fourth, indicating Nanna's absence from that 

t fi^l h , *7 thC GrCat ° ffering ^^ was conducted 

leer T^ JY"."" 1 ^ ^^ ind,a,t,n * Nanna ' s P™ in Ur 
proper The follow.ng schedule of events can be reconstructed for the festi- 
val in the first month: 



Day I 



Day 2 Day 3 



Day 4 



Day 5 



Evening dug-ur; 

Nanna (at the 
EldSnugal); 
at GaeS 

Midnight 



Daybreak a-ki-ti at GaeS 



Nanna (at the 
Ekisnugal); 
Gate for Haya; 
Place of the 
Throne 

Great Offering 
at the dug-ur; 
Great Offering 
for Nanna (at 
the EkiSnugal) 



dug-ur; 
Nanna (at the 
Ekisnugal); 
funerary shrines 

Nanna (at the 
EkiSnugal); 
Utu(?) in a field 



at Gacj 



Unspecified 



Boat of Heaven 
Nanna (at the 
EkiSnugal); 
dug-ur; 
Ninfeursag 
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The following events are described on tablets all dating to IS7: 

DAY1 (UET3 230) 

1) midnight(?) offerings: a bundle of reeds for the offering at the dug-ur- 

mound in Ur; 2 bundles of reeds and 2 bundles of plants for 
Nanna (for the offering in the EkiSnugal); 

2) daybreak offering: 1 bundle of figs for the offering in the a-ki-ti-complex 

in GaeS. 

DAY4(UET3 231,232) 

1) midnight offerings: dates for the temple of Nanna (the Ekisnugal), for 

the "Gate," for tJaya and for the "Place of the Throne." 

2) daybreak offerings: 1 bundle of reeds for the Great Offering for the dug- 

ur-mound in Ur and [...] for the Great Offering at the tem- 
ple of Nanna (the EkiSnugal). 

DAY 5 (UET 3 233, 235) 

1) evening offerings: 1 sheep, 1 goat, beer, ghee, oil, dates and various 

types of meal at the dug-ur in Ur; beer, pea flour and [...] 
for the temple of Nanna in Ur (the Ekisnugal); a sheep and 
a goat for the royal funerary shrine (ki-a-nag) in Ur. 

2) midnight offerings: an ox, sheep, goats and lambs for Nanna (in the 

EkiSnugal); 1 goat for Utu(?) and a sheep [offered in(?)] 
the [...] field; 

3) daybreak offerings: various types of meal, a date and flour mixture, an 

ox, sheep, goat and lambs for Nanna in the a-ki-ti in GaeS. 

Tablets from other years display a similar pattern of celebration: 

DAY1 (MVN8 189 [IS6]) 

1) Evening offerings: 2 bundles of reeds for die dug-ur-mound; bundles of 

reeds and plants for the offering at the a-ki-ti-complex; 

2) Daybreak offering: 1 bundle of figs for the a-ki-ti complex. 

DAY 3 (JONES-SNYDER SET 59 [AS3]) 

1) Offerings of grain-fed sheep for the "Boat of Heaven," for Nanna, for 
the dug-ur-mound, and for Ninhursag. 
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DAY 5 

1) S48 (AUCT 2 175): 2 sheep and 2 Iambs for Nanna, 1 sheep and 2 lambs 

for Ningal, 1 sheep and 1 lamb for the dug-ur-mound, and 2 
sheep for the "Place of the Throne"; 

2) ASS (AUCT 1 327) : deliveries for the a-ki-ti-Se-kin-ku 5 . 

The a-ki-ti festival of the seventh month lasted for at least the first eleven 
days of the month, compared to perhaps only five to seven days for the a-ki- 
ti festival of the first month. (The first millennium akitu-testivah at Uruk and 
Babylon were also eleven days in duration.) As with the festival of the first 
month, the three central ritual sites were the dug-iir-sanctuary, the EkiSnugal 
temple of Nanna, and the a-ki-ti building in GaeS. 

The Great Offering, a major event of any festival celebration, was per- 
formed during the a-ki-ti on several occasions at the Ekarzida in GaeS, being 
attested on the 1st, 8th, 9th, and 11th days of the month. At the onset of 
night the Great Offering was performed in GaeS for Nanna at the a-ki-ti-com- 
plex. A Drehem tablet dated to IS2 (Holma-Salonen Cuneiform Tablets 27) de- 
tailing the offerings for the beginning of the seventh month ('''a-ki-ti) has 
the entry: 1 gu,j-niga d Nanna sizkur-gu-la 5a Uri ki -ma U4-8-kam "The 8th day: 
1 grain-fed ox (for) Nanna, the Great Offering in Ur." Another occurrence 
of the Great Offering as part of the celebration is from the 30th day in the 
sixth month ( ni a-ki-ti) of AS1 (Or 47-49 no. 8): 4 gU4-niga d Nanna igi-$u-nir 
sizkur-gu-la sa a-ki-ti "4 grain-fed oxen for Nanna, before (his) emblem; the 
Great Offering in the a-ki-ti complex." Midnight offerings (a-gig-sac)-a) oc- 
curred in Ur at the dug-ur-mound and at the EkiSnugal, followed by the day- 
break offering to Nanna (probably at the EkiSnugal) (UET 3 193): "2 lambs 
for the dug-ur-mound and 1 ox, 2 lambs and 1 goat for the temple of Nanna 
... in Ur. 1 Sheep and 1 lamb as the midnight offering to Nanna; 2 lambs as 
the daybreak offering to Nanna; 1 two-year old cow, 1 sheep and 1 lamb from 
the ... building(?) and 1 reed-fed pig from the preserve as the nightly Great 
Offering for Nanna at the a-ki-ti. Disbursed on the 1 1th of the month a-ki-ti 
as royal offerings." Another Drehem text records ovine offerings destined 
for Ur, GaeS and the a-ki-ti in GaeS through at least the first nine days of the 
seventh month (Jones-Snyder SET 98). An undated Ur tablet (UET 3 283) 
containing offerings for the 9th probably of ll 'a-ki-ti (rather than '"Se-kin- 
kus) records midnight offerings: good quality black beer and farina for the 
dug-iir, quality beer and black beer poured into bowls, pea flour and farina 
for the temple of Nanna (in Ur), and cheese, ghee, [...] and farina for Nan- 
na at the a-ki-ti in GaeS; daybreak offerings for Nanna at the a-ki-ti in GaeS 
consisting of black beer, pea flour and farina; and quality black beer for the 
Great Offering of Nanna at the a-ki-ti complex in GaeS. 
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During the day Belat-Suhner and other deities travelled by barge from Ur to 
Nanna in GaeS at the a-ki-ti, where there probably was a ritual lustration of Nan- 
na's statue, followed by ceremonies wherein the visiting gods paid homage to 
Nanna (Sauren NY Public Library 48 = Eames Coll. E3) (S46/AS3 vi) : 

1 ewe and 1 goat for the temple of Belat-suhner (at the occasion) of her going 
on Nanna's boat for the 4-ki-ti; 1 grain-fed sheep as an offering to Nanna in the 
a-ki-ti; 2 grain-fed sheep, 1 duck, 2 ...-birds, 5 turtle-doves, 1 small reed-(fed) 
hog bred for roasting for the "place of the king" at Karzida; 2 Iambs for the of- 
fering for the Place of Disappearance; [...]. 

A Drehem tablet records offerings for Inanna and Nana for the a-ki-ti 
(Watson Birmingham! 68 [S47 vii 5]). But more interestingly the document 
lists one grain-fed sheep each for the procession-way(P) (5a kaskal-la) for En- 
lil, Ninlil, Nanna, Inanna, Ninsun, and Lugalbanda on the 5th day. This may 
refer to Nanna's reentry into Ur from the a-ki-ti house at GaeS, the event 
which was the essence of the festival. 

The king participated in some of the ceremonies, staying at his royal res- 
idence there, the "Place of the King" (ki-lugal) at Karzida (UET 3 186 and 
Sauren NY Public Library 48). During the festival the king held a banquet, al- 
though the site (GaeS or Ur) is unspecified (YBC 16828 [AS8]): "3 grain-fed 
oxen for the royal banquet (kaS-d6-a-lugal) of the a-ki-ti-Su-numun (festi- 
val)." The presence of the king is attested in another Drehem text dated to 
the 5th day of the seventh month ( ui ezem- d Sul-gi) of AS9 (MVN 8 221) ac- 
cording to which ovines were disbursed and loaded onto a barge for when 
"the king goes to GaeS" (lugal Ga-e5 kl -5e gin-ne ma-a ba-na-a-ga-ar) . 

UET 3 1641 mentions clothing for young girl singers, who participated in 
the festivities. This use of special oxen for the a-ki-ti festival is recorded in 
two Ur texts, one listing rope for cowherds, cattle, and for the a-ki-ti oxen 
(gu4-a-ki-ti) (UET 3 1504) and another listing garments for the drivers of the 
a-ki-ti oxen and sheep (UET 3 1641). Another text records a royal maS-da-ri- 
a offering of silver ox nose-rings for the a-ki-ti-su-numun festival (UET 3 
380). 

Many tablets record maldaria and other offerings for the a-ki-ti-festival in 
Gaes. One text records »iai<2ario-offerings of clothing, dates, and fish for the 
"place of the king" (ki-lugal) for the a-ki-ti-su-numun festival (UET 3 186); 
maicfario-offerings of sheep, goats and oxen for the a-ki-ti-su-numun for both 
Ur and GaeS are recorded on an undated Drehem tablet (AUCT 1 637). Oth- 
er tablets list mairfario-offerings of dates (Reisner Telloh 276 [IS5] and Virol- 
leaud Lagash 73 [SS5 x]); animals (CTMMA 1 17 [AS4 vii]); and flour and 
beer (MVN 13 118 [S41 vi]: for the nl-GlS.DILI-Se Sa a-ki-ti). 1 Hallo, Acta Sum 



3 (1981) YBC 16652 refers to the a-ki-ti-Su-numun-na; AASFB 92 298 and 510 
also mention supplies for the a-ki-ti; MVN 12 414 mentions dates for mas-da- 
ri-a-ki-ti; a delivery of animals for the a-ki-ti-complex (unclear which festival 
since no month) (MVN 13 517); AUCT 2 239 (SS7 viii 10) records disburse- 
ments of sheep and goats originally intended as provisions for a-ki-ti-Su-nu- 
mun festival for the enta-priestess of Inanna-of-Uruk; MVN 13 477 (AS9 vii) 
records a disbursement of goats for the a-ki-ti-Su-numun festival; an undated 
tablet (AUCT 1 316) records oxen, cows, sheep and ewes for both the a-ki-ti- 
5u-numun and the a-ki-ti-Se-kin-kus. A broken reference (Durand Catalogue 
EPHE 419) mentions supplies for the a-ki-ti which were delivered to the pal- 
ace. A fragment of an unpublished Drehem tablet (YBC 16652) lists provi- 
sions for various months. The only preserved entry for it! a-ki-ti is for the 26th 
and records barley for "the boat laden with rfaWn-paste for the brewers of the 
temples for the a-ki-ti-Su-numun festival" (ma-dabin lu-bappir2 e-n[e?-...] a- 
ki-ti-Su-numun). The year name is not preserved, but presumably the tablet 
dates before SS4, thus to the sixth month of the year. This would explain the 
date of the 26th, i.e., four days before the a'-ki-ti-festival in Ur. 

There are references from Girsu to ma/daria-offerings for the' a-ki-ti festi- 
val at Ur (ITT 61 67; ITT 6922; ITT 6959) . A contract from Girsu dated to the 
fifth month of AS7 concerns the delivery of oxen to Ur by the beginning of 
the month for the a-ki-ti (RA 73 [1979] no. 2): ... Uri ki -ma a-ki-ti-a sag-u 4 - 
sakar x -Se. Two Girsu texts refer to the a-ki-ti of Ur in Nippur (a-ki-ti Uri ki -ma 
sa Nibru 1 "). 1 Lafont Tello29 is dated to the third month, thus the a-ki-ti fes- 
tival referred to must be the upcoming a-ki-ti in Nippur during the fourth 
month. Yet the scribes use the expression "the a-ki-ti of Ur in Nippur." These 
two references are acknowledgments that the a-ki-ti festivals in Nippur (albe- 
it in different months) were believed to have originated at Ur. 

In Old Babylonian Ur, as at Ur HI Ur, the first month marked the obser- 
vance of the a-ki-ti-festival of the month Se-kin-kus. However, the Old Baby- 
lonian texts mark this occasion also as the observance of the U5-gu7 of 
Nanna, the u-sag of Ningal, and, according to one text, the "Procession to 
Eridu" (kaskal-Eridu^'-ga) . The texts record the withdrawal of ghee, cheese, 
dates, milk and yellow milk from the storehouse of Ningal for the observances. 3 

In the Old Babylonian period at Ur the er-gu-la, "Great Wailing," was an 
integral part of the a-ki-ti-celebration (UET 5 748, 752, and 782). It was per- 
formed during the fourth month as part of a ritual for Nanna, "provisions for 
the Great Wailing and the ... for Nanna" (ni-dabs-er-gu-la-us-guv'^Nanna) 
(UET 5 744). Another text dated to the fourth month records the offering 



1. The term nl-CIS.DILI occurs also in broken context in Sauren NY Public Library 373 i 10. The copies 
preclude a reading nl-u -rum in these two passages. 



1. Lafont TeUo 29 and ITT 6756: mai-da-ri-a 5-ki-ti Urf^-ma 54 Nibni ki . 

2. For references to these rituals, see p. 229 note 3. 

3. Edzard Zwischenzeit, 19 suggests reading UET 5 524 6': a-kit\ 
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for the Great Wailing (sizkur-er-gu-la) (UET 5 734). ' The introduction of 
the "Great Wailing" as part of the a-ki-ti festival may be an innovation in the 
Old Babylonian period. This observance may have been instituted as a re- 
membrance of the terrible devastation of Ur by the armies of Elam and 
SimaSki (2004 B.C.), preserved in the two laments, the "Lamentation over the 
Destruction of Ur" and the "Lamentation over the Destruction of Sumer and 
Ur." 2 Perhaps these two compositions were read aloud as part of the obser- 
vance at Old Babylonian Ur. 

Nippur, as did Ur, observed two a-ki-ti celebrations. However, unlike Ur, 
the Nippur a-ki-ti festivals occurred in the fourth and twelfth months (in- 
stead of the first and seventh) and were held during the middle of the 
month, not on the occasion of the new moon. Nippur consciously integrated 
the Ur festivals into the already existing Nippur agricultural Festivals, chang- 
ing the original intent of the a-ki-ti festival. 

The term a-ki-ti is first attested on a list of barley rations from Suruppak 
(Jestin TSS 881 obv. ii l'-3'): [■■•] a-ki-ti e-kur e-zi, its tantalizing juxtaposi- 
tion to the Ekur in this passage possibly indicating an early connection with 
Nippur. The festival name a-ki-ti-su-numun for this festival of the fourth 
month in Nippur occurs in a Drehem tablet dated the 8th day, month four 
(•''ki-sig^Nin-a-zu) in AS4: "1 grain-fed sheep and 1 grain-fed large goat 
each for Enlil and Ninlil ... for the akiti-Sunumun (festival) ... for Nippur ... 
disbursed" (TLB 3 98). Although this disbursement occurs on the 8th, it is 
most likely that the actual observance occurred days later. A Drehem tablet 
dated to the fourth month ('''ki-sig^Nin-a-zu) in AS7 records a day by day 
disbursement ofbovines for Nippur and from the 11th of the month through 
the 13th grain-fed oxen were disbursed sa a-ki-ti-su-numun (MVN 13 694). 
PDT II 1232 also places the akiti-Sunumun-feslival in Nippur around the 11th 
day of the fourth month: "[...] for the akiti-iunumun (sa-a-ki-t[i]-su-numun- 
na) ; 1 grass-fed ox for Enlil and 1 grass-fed cow for Ninlil — it is a black ox — 
for the offering at daybreak at the entrance of the king in Nippur." A Dre- 
hem tablet from the fourth month ( lli ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu) of AS4 records the 
withdrawal of 3 sheep which had originally been delivered for the ahiti-iunumun- 
festival (AUCT 1 794). A Girsu document records TnaiciaWa-offerings: mas-da- 
ri a-ki-ti 5a Nibru ki (Lafont Tello 29); TuM NF 1/2 264 (SS8 iv 11): "1 grain- 
fed ox for Enlil and 1 grain-fed ox for Ninlil ... the midnight offering sa a-ki- 
ti-su-numun"; and a Drehem tablet which record two grain-fed oxen sa a-ki- 
ti-su-numun-a ... 5a Nibru ki (PTS 138 [SSI iv]). An a-ki-ti-street (e-sir a-ki-ti) 
in Nippur is mentioned in another Drehem text (PDT II 1050) as the loca- 
tion of an offering of a sheep and goat. 



The a-ki-ti festival at Nippur is mentioned in the "Message of Lu-Dingira 
to His Mother," in which a courier to Nippur is asked to hand a note from a 
loving son to his mother. One of the passages refers to the a-ki-ti-festival, (the 
Akkadianized forms a-ki-tum and a-ki-tum are used): "My mother fills songs 
(and) prayers with joy, her glance is sparkling in the Akitum-festival." 1 The 
mother's name was Sat-Istar and this, coupled with lines 15-16: "She stands 
humbly before the goddess, her lady, knows how to look after Inanna's 
place," raises the possibility that her participation in the a-ki-ti festival was 
more than that of an observer along the procession-way. She may have served 
the cult of Inanna in some capacity during the ceremonies. 

The fourth month in the Sargonic Adab calendar, as at Nippur, was 
named for the a-ki-ti-festival. At both Nippur and Adab the fourth and 
twelfth ( Ul se-kin-ku5) months were named for the same festivals. The fourth 
Nippur month was ni su-numun, during which an aftt'rt-festival was held, 
whereas the fourth month in Adab was named for the atoi-festival. An Adab 
economic document (A 835+840) contains a passage, albeit somewhat un- 
clear, that relates the Adab aftitf-festival with the term su-numun: VA sila se 
2'A slla su-numun ez[em]-a-ki-ti [■••] 'A sila ziz ni-Se-sag-kug-ra [..-.]. The se- 
kin-kus festival of the twelfth month in Adab is probably mentioned in an- 
other Adab text (OIP 14 98): ezem-se- [...]. 

There is a tablet which raises the possibility that the a-ki-ti-festival was ob- 
served at Uruk in the eighth month. As late as the third century B.C. the a-ki- 
ti-festival was celebrated in Uruk twice a year, in the first and seventh 
months, as at Ur HI Ur. 2 The earliest attestation of the a-ki-ti-festival in Uruk 
is in an Ur III document which records offerings destined for the a-ki-ti-su- 
numun festival in Uruk in the eighth month (AUCT 2 239 [SS7]): "3 grass- 
fed sheep and 2 grass-fed large goats for the «n<u-priestess of Inanna in Uruk; 
provisions for her akiti-Sunumun festival." Another Drehem tablet, recording 
the repayment of silver as a moi'rfario-offering for the a-ki-ti, does not men- 
tion any city (Limet, RA 62 no. 5). However, since this tablet also dates to the 
eighth month, it is quite likely that this too is a reference to the a-ki-ti-festival 
in Uruk. 

During the Old Babylonian period the Sumerian form a-ki-ti was still used 
to denote the festival in Ur. However, documents from the more northerly 
cities indicated the festival in an Akkadianized form akltum (d-ki-tum or a-ki- 
tum). 5 Larsa documents utilize both the Sumerian and Akkadian forms. 



1. For c>-c5-banda "the wailing for the minor shrine" at Ur. see Figulla, Iraq 15 [1953], 176 60). 

2. S.N. Kramer, AS 12 andMichalowski Sumcr and Ur. 



1. Translation M. CivilJNES 23 (1964), 5: 41-42. 

2. See pp. 429ff. for the rituals accompanying these two late first millennium Uruk a*i«u-fcstivals. 

3. MAOG 4 2:7; Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 12 n. 4, AHw and CAD all suggest that the It-sign 
frequently occurring before akltum, may, at least on some occasions, be a determinative to indicate 
a building, thus 'd-ki-tum. 
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As mentioned above, the a-ki-ti festival continued to be observed in Ur in 
the Old Babylonian period at the beginning of the first and seventh months. 
The innovations at Old Babylonian Ur were the inclusion of the Great Wail 
(er-gu-la, presumably lamenting the destruction of Ur by invaders during the 
reign of Ibbi-Sin) and the formalizing of the ezem-ma-nu-ru, "festival of the 
ship of the moon" during the a-ki-ti celebration, which is attested once dur- 
ing the Ur III period as ezem-ma- d Suen. 

A Larsa document (YOS 14 202) refers to the day of the a-ki-ti in Ur (U4- 
a-ki-ti ia Uri kl -ma) in the seventh month. Two other Larsa documents, also 
dating to the seventh month, mention the U4-a-ki-ti of Dumuzi of Badtibira 
(YOS 14 194): 1-giS sizkur- d Dumu-zi 5a Bad-tibira ki u 4 a-ki-ti w e-lu-lu "oil for 
the offering to Dumuzi of Badtibira for the day of the a-ki-ti-festival and the 
effi/u-celebration"; (YOS 14 265): 1-giS U4 d-ki-tum A T>\im\i-z\ uru ki Bad-tibira ki 
"oil for the day of the aAHuro-festival of Dumuzi of Badtibira." In Ur the a-ki- 
ti-festival was directed to Nanna, the moon and patron deity of Ur. These two 
Larsa references concerning Dumuzi of Badtibira are the earliest references 
to an S-ki-ti-festival for a deity other than Nanna. There is another Larsa doc- 
ument which refers to provisions for the a-ki-ti-festival (Sumer34 [1978], 167 
L.74186), but this may refer to the celebration in Ur or Badtibira. According 
to a royal inscription, king Warad-Sin of Larsa provided offerings for the a- 
ki-te festival, but this probably refers to the celebration at Ur, since Warad- 
Sin also claims to have built/rebuilt the e-AB/ES-ki-te for Nanna in Ur. 1 
Thus, there is no evidence that an aWi-festival occurred in Larsa. 

The akttum festival is attested in the year name of Sin-abu5u, perhaps the 
same Sin-abu5u who was ruler of ESnunna: MU a-ki-tam d ZN.ZU -a-bu-Su iS-ku- 
nu "the year Sin-abuSu held the akitum festival." A document delineating the 
borders of a house in Terqa refers to the "the open square of (the god) Mer's 
cA:/w(-house)." Samusiluna's 27th regnal year is named after his commission- 
ing of a statue of Adad of Babylon for the akitu festival: "Year Samsuiluna 
dedicated for his life to Adad of Babylon his lord who helps and who listens 
to his supplications the most splendid offering such as is suitable for the feast 
of the new year, a brilliant image of silver, 10 talents in weight." Several let- 
ters from the reign of Ammisaduqa mention the bit akiti: "the sheep shearing 
will take place in the akitu-house." 2 Thus, there appears to have been an 
akitu-house in Babylon by the Old Babylonian period. 



There are a few scattered references indicating the observance of an akitu- 
festival atSippar. However, there is no information as to the time of year the 
observance occurred or the deity around whom the festival was centered. 1 

From the Middle Babylonian period there is a reference from Nippur to 
the singers at the akitu-gate (KA.GAL d-ki-te) and two references to the akitu- 
house in Akkad. 2 

In the north, the aftita-festival does not appear to occur at the New Year. 
It is a completely separate festival. In fact, the Old Babylonian letter of Samsl- 
Adad's (see below) records the fesdval as occurring in the middle of the sec- 
ond month. 

Hildegard and Julius Lewy suggested that the observance of the akitu-fcs- 
tival in ASSur is attested as early as the period of Cappadocian colonization, 
at the beginning of the second millennium at Level 2. 3 The reference in TC 
II 37 to a ten day procession, does, indeed bring to mind the akltu-ce\ebrz- 
tion (although the aftrtu-festival was eleven days). However, there really is no 
evidence to indicate that the akitu-fcstival is the subject of this letter. And 
Lewy's interpretation of TC II 15 seems somewhat contrived, since this could 
refer to any celebration, perhaps to even a native Cappadocian one. More- 
over, the distant days referred to by Sennacherib may extend no further back 
than the Middle-Assyrian period (if, indeed, that far backl), from which 
there is a ritual indicating a procession to an akitu-house outside of the city 
gates. 4 

During the period of the Amorite interlopers (ca. 1800 B.C.), an akitu-tes- 
tival was celebrated in the middle of the month "'GUD, as noted in a letter 
from Samsi-Adad to his son Yasmah-Adad at Mari: 5 

The current month is "'GUD; when the sixteenth day comes the atou-feslival 
will be performed. The envoys of the ruler of the city of Esnunna are already 
present. As to the [...]-ceremony, let your teams of damdammu-mules and 
horses come here to the New Year's festival; the chariots and harnesses for 
the horses should be new. They will pull (the chariot) during the New Year's 
festival and will then be returned directly to you. 

Your animals should depart for here the very day you receive this message 
without even waiting for next morning." 

However, it is unclear whether SamSi-Adad was stationed at Subat-Enlil or 
some more southerly location when this letter was written, particularly in 



1. Ncjag x -S-ki-tc. RIM 4, 222 line 97. 

2. For references sec CAD A/I 270. It is unclear whether this refers to a ritual shearing or to 
regular shearing performed in the aAHu-building because it was a simple, unused structure, located 
conveniently outside the city wall where the noise and smell of the shearing wouldn't bother the 
populace inside the walled city. 



1. Note the personal name Mar-a-ki-tum (YOS 13 200). Harris Sippar, 20 notes references to an 
akitu chapel (BM 81143: 6.GAL akilim) and an akitu street (BE 6/1 82: 18 SILA a-ki-lim). 

2. For references see CAD A/1 271. 

3. "The Week and the Oldest West Asiatic Calendar," HUCA 17 (1942/43), 62-64. Sec pp. 244- 
245 for this text. 

4. ZA 50 (1954), 192-202. 

5. ARM I 50; translation based upon Oppcnhcim iMlns, 109. 
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view of the month being written ,t! GUD, which is unexpected from scribes at 
Subat-Enlil, where a different calendar was in use. 

The observance of an afti«u-festival for Marduk in Assur during the Middle 
Assyrian period is attested in a ritual from Assur. 1 Van Driel notes "The sup- 
position that this Marduk was the statue of Marduk of Babylon brought to 
Assur by Tukulti-Ninurta I and not that of a local Marduk from the temple 
of the god in ASSur itself seems acceptable, especially if one compares KAR 
135+ ... [These texts may] belong to the period between the conquest of 
Babylon by Tukulti-Ninurta I and the return of Marduk to his residence, pos- 
sibly in the reign of Ninurta-tukul-ASsur [ca. 1350-1250 B.C.]." 2 Although the 
preserved portions of the text do not actually name the festival, several pas- 
sages indicate that it, indeed, concerns the akitu-testival: (1) the king is an 
active participant before Marduk; (2) Marduk is seated on the Throne-of- 
Destiny, (which occurs in the akitu-rituzls of the first millennium B.C.) ; and 
(3) there is a procession of gods outside the city and the gods travel by barge. 
This text points to the existence of an afciZu-house outside the walls of ASsur 
during the Middle Assyrian period and may be the period of time referred 
to by Sennacherib: "when the akilu-lemple outside the walls had been forgot- 
ten for a long time." 3 According to this ritual the king presented gifts to the 
gods, some of which were sent to the temple of Istar. The king, the Sangu- 
priest and the statues of the other gods stood before Marduk, as Marduk sat 
on the Throne-of-Destiny, receiving libations and offerings. The procession 
to the akUu-house outside the city wall then began. At certain points along 
the procession-way hymns to soothe Marduk were sung and offerings of 
sheep and wine were made. After exiting the city gate, the gods boarded 
barges. After arriving at the akitu-house a ritual meal was presented by the 
king to Marduk and the other gods. 

(beginning of obverse destroyed) 

[one] artificial [lapis lazuli bottle] (filled) with wine ... 
... all these [gifts ...] 



... white [garment] and one garment ... 

... of stone, decorated with gold ... 

[one] artificial lapis lazuli [bottle] (filled) with wine ... 

... all these gifts ... 

[places] these gifts at the entrance to the temple of IStar. 
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1. F. Kocher, "Ein mittdassyrischcs RHualiragmcnt zum Ncujahrsfcst," ZA 50 (1954), 192-202. 

2. Van Dricl MS-ur, 54. 

3. OIP 2 136 26f. 



As soon as the king [has given] these gifts, 

the priest stands by the gods and the king places himself in front or the 

gods. 
[The king] and the priest set Marduk on the Throne-of-Destiny. 
Over a brick kiln the ... shake out coals. 
Before Marduk they cut a live lamb in half and place (the halves) over 

the charcoal. 
The king, instead of the priest, scatters over the lamb a half liter of ju- 
niper, a half liter of cedar chips, and three bowls of flour made 

from roasted grain. 
He empties out a bottle of wine and a bottle of beer onto the ground at 

both sides of the kiln. 
The priest offers water for (washing) the hand(s) of Marduk. 
The priest stands by Marduk and the king walks before Marduk. 
He walks (a distance of) two lAu-field measures. They appease Marduk 

(with prayers). The king offers up two sheep before Marduk. 
They set the (sheep) heads before Marduk. 
The king pours out two bottles of wine onto the ground. 
When Marduk and the (other) gods leave via the door of the city gate, 

and 
when Marduk turns around and stops during the traversal (?) of the 

gate, they appease Marduk (with prayers). 
The king offers up two sheep before Marduk. They set the (sheep) 

heads before Marduk. 
[The king] empties out two bottles of [wine] onto the ground. 
Marduk sets out and [goes to the river bank]. 
The king offers up two sheep before Marduk. He sets [the (sheep) 

heads before] Marduk. [The king empties out] two bottles [of 

wine]. 
Marduk, Sarpanltu, and Nabu board [barges]. Ea ... 
... [god]s to the barges ... 



[The ki]ng ... salt ... 

The king . . . bowls . . . 

ten ... three of the same ... 

Oxen and sheep ... 

He scatters [over them ...] 

On both sides [of the kiln] he empties out [two bottles of wine and 

beer]. 
... the gods ... 
... the priests ... 
On the offfering table ...] roasted meat. [He ...] four bowls of ... 

The king [sets] on [the offering table] roasted meat and ... [He ...] six 
bowls of... 
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The king [sets ...] on [the offering table] and blesses Nana. He offers 

as before. 
Before Nabu and SamaJ ... 



The king [sets ...] on the offering table. He blesses ... 

He offers roasted meat and ... [He ...] five bowls of ... wood. 



The king [sets ...] on the offering table. He blesses ... 
He offers roasted meat and ... [He ...] bowls of ... wood. 



. Ea(?) and ... 



(remainder destroyed) 

An Assyrian ritual commentary, preserved in widely divergent versions 
from ASSur and Nineveh, is an etiology for various customs and rituals asso- 
ciated with the akitu-festivzl in Assyria. 1 More important, this text reveals a 
mythological background to the aAifu-celebration in Assyria, according to 
which Marduk/Bel transgressed against ASsur and was imprisoned in the akitu- 
house, where he underwent trial by ordeal, being released after seven days. 

The evidence against Bel may have been the Enuma EM itself: "The Enuma 
Elii, which is recited and sung before Bel in Nisan, concerns his imprison- 
ment" (Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 34: 34 and no. 35: 28). According to 
these commentaries, Bel committed an offense against Assur, for Bel pro- 
tests "I only did what was good to A55ur. I waged battle by the order of Assur, 
so what is my crime?" (Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 35: 29). This "order of 
Assur's" presumably was Ansar's (whom the Assyrian equated with ASSur ) in- 
struction to his grandson Marduk to save the gods and to fight against Tiamat. 

The seeming intrusion into this commentary of the explanation for the 
races in Kissilimu (Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 34: 57-60) as a commemoration 
of Ninurta's triumph over the anzu-bird is integral to the accusadon against 
Marduk/Bel — a counter argument against Bel's claim to deserving suprem- 
acy over the gods as a result of his victory over Tiamat. When Assur commis- 
sioned Ninurta to defeat anzu, Ninurta obeyed, yet did not venture to usurp 
Amur's position afterwards, despite his victory. However, Bel, also commis- 
sioned by Assur to fight for the gods, did dare to usurp Assur's position after 
his victory. Therefore Bel's crime was his claim to supremacy over the gods, 
in effect, usurpation of his grandfather Ansar's supreme position — through- 



1. The most recent editions of these two versions, as well as references to all previous treatments, 
is in A. Livingstone, Court Poetry nos. 34 (A35ur) and 35 (Nineveh). 

2. Cf. Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 34: 54. 
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out the Enuma Elii it is AnSar who assumes the role of the leader of the gods; 
it is Ansar who gives Ea and then Marduk their commissions to defend the gods. 
There was another, unrelated, charge against Marduk, the dispute be- 
tween Marduk and ASSur regarding the wearing of the water, perhaps an allu- 
sion to the waters of Tiamat. The commentary cites the Enuma Elii as a 
prooftext, according to which the water originally covered ASSur, not Bel 
(Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 34: 55-56 and no. 35: 44-47): 

[The outfit] which is on him and of which it is said: "That is water" — that is 
a lie. It is said in EnumaElit. When heaven and earth were not created, ASSur 
came into being. (Only) when city and temple (already) existed, did he 
come into being. It is the water which was over ASSur. His criminal [outfit] is 
gathered in the storeroom. He is not clad in water. The storeroom ... the 
daughter of Anu. They kil[Ied her]. 

Perhaps ASSur is claiming that he, not Marduk/Bel, had defeated Tiamat and 
that Bel was pretending to this victory, draping himself with waters which he 
falsely claims to be those of the vanquished Tiamat, waters which rightfully 
should have been worn by the true vanquisher of Tiamat, ASSur. To support 
his charge, ASSur claims that Marduk had not yet come into existence at the 
time of this primordial battle and thus could not possibly have defeated 
Tiamat. The reference to the daughter of the sky-god Anu may indicate the 
real source of Marduk's waters which he falsely claimed to be those of 
Tiamat(?). 

These two charges are, of course, irreconcilable, and, if our interpreta- 
tions are valid, they represent separate traditions as to the perfidy of Mar- 
duk. If AsSur, not Marduk/Bel, had defeated Tiamat, then Marduk could not 
have shown disrespect for ASSur after fulfilling Assur's order to slay Tiamat. 

Bel, branded a criminal by ASsur, was detained in the aAitu-house, where 
he underwent trial by ordeal: "The Akitu-house where he goes is the house 
at the edge of (the place of) the ordeal; they question him there" (Living- 
stone, Court Poetry no. 34: 7 and no. 35:7). Thus the aftttu-house, which else- 
where represented a temporary, mythological residence of the god before 
claiming residence in his new city, was transformed into a temporary jail for 
Bel in the ASSur and Nineveh rituals. 1 

Bel, however, is released, as noted in Sennacherib's naming of the akitu- 
house at ASSur: "upon an omen and an oracular order of Santas' and Adad I 
(re)built the akitu-temple outside the walls whose location had been forgot- 
ten long ago, I named it House-That-Fetters-Death," 2 apparently a reference 



3. The "accomplice" of Bel described in Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 34: 24 might be Ea, AnSar's 
son and Marduk's father. The reeds (no. 34: 24 and no. 35: 15) seem to represent Bel's accomplice 
(perhaps an allusion to Enki/Ea's association with the reeds of Eridu). And no. 34: 27 mentions ihc 
exorcists (lu-maj-ma!) who go in front of him (the accomplice?). Eawas the patron deity of diviners. 

2. OIP 2 139 (translation CAD A/1 270). 
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to Bel having escaped a judgment of death. (Note that it was Samas and Adad 
who sent the emissary to rescue Bel from the akitu-house [Livingstone, Court 
Poetry no. 35: 4].) And the commentary states that on the 7th day of Nisannu 
an emissary of the gods brought Bel out of the akitu-house. 

The evolution of ritual is rarely a simple process; many factors are in- 
volved. However, identifiable political considerations may well have influ- 
enced the development of the Assyrian afcitu-ritual. During the last half of 
the thirteenth century B.C. the Assyrian monarch Tukulti-Ninurta I defeated 
the Babylonian Kassite king RaStiliaSu IV, bringing both the king and the 
statue of Marduk to ASSur. The capture of Marduk avenged the perceived in- 
sults by Babylonia against Assyria, of Marduk's usurpation of ASSur's rightful 
position. The Assyrians assumed responsibility for maintaining the cult of 
the captured Marduk, for performing the afetiu-festival. However, the back- 
ground for the event was greatly altered in Assyria. Not only did ASSur re- 
place Marduk/Bel as the chief deity honored during the festival, but it 
included the trial of Marduk to avenge these historical wrongs. This may be 
the reason that this commentary surprisingly states at the end that "whoever 
crushes this tablet or throws it into water, or sees it but does not tell about it 
to one who does not know it" (Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 34: 70) be cursed, 
i.e., it was pro-Assyrian propaganda intended for dissemination. During the 
atau-festival ASSur was acknowledged as the legitimate supreme ruler— he 
was AnSar, who, according to the Enuma EM, had continually assumed the 
leadership of the young gods against Tiamat and her cohorts — he was the 
true hero of the Enuma EM. It was AnSar/ASsur who had been wronged by 
Marduk whom he had commissioned for battle. Although there is no infor- 
mation as to the outcome of Marduk's trial by ordeal other than his being 
set free on the 7th day, perhaps Marduk/Bel admitted his wrong-doings and 
acknowledged ASSur as his supreme lord. Thereafter Marduk/Bel would 
have been allowed to return to the city to participate in the determination 
of destiny and other functions befitting the great god of Babylon. 

According to this commentary the goddess Lady-of-Babylon (Belet-Babi- 
li) was the jailor in charge of the Assyrian atou-house. Her statue did not par- 
ticipate in the procession to the akitu-house, but rather she greeted the 
procession upon its arrival, (either her statue was permanently displayed 
there or the goddess' portrait was in relief near the entrance). On the 8th 
day of the festival Belet-Babili was involved in the offering of a pig, the sig- 
nificance of which is unclear. 

During the akitu the statue of Bel returned to the city on the 7th of the 
month. Either at the akitu-house or back in A55ur, meat and flour were pre- 
sented to Bel, special hand-waters for lustration were offered, a cloak was 
draped about the statue of Bel, and the Enuma EM was recited to him. The 
Enuma EM recounted Marduk's victory over Tiamat, the primary event re- 
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sponsible for his election to kingship over the gods, (although, as we have 
noted above, at ASSur it was used to document the charge against Bel). This 
battle served as a motif for the decoration of the door to Sennacherib's akitu- 
house, which included ten gods in front of ASSur and fifteen parading be- 
hind him. W.G. Lambert has noted that the same gods depicted as preceding 
AsSur are also mentioned in an Assyrian ritual 1 which mentions these ten 
gods going to the akitu-house. 2 This has led Lambert to suggest "a combina- 
tion of these two items of information suggests, if it does not prove, that the 
procession of gods from the city to the a&tiu-house was construed as a setting 
out for batde with Tiamat. Presumably the battle took place inside the 
house." 3 Lambert also notes that the victory over Tiamat was probably a mo- 
tif in the akitu-house in Babylon as well, suggesting (based upon several tex- 
tual allusions) "the Sea (Tiamat) was no doubt a small cultic structure in the 
akitu-house (probably a dais) and when the statue of. Marduk was taken 
there, it was set on the dais to symbolize victory over Tiamat." 4 

An Assyrian ritual text records the seven names of Marduk at different 
stages in the pageantry of the afciiu-festival of Marduk in ASSur. 5 It is not clear 
whether this document describes the events comprising just one day of the 
observance or those which spanned several days. The seven stages were: 6 

Residence in Marduk's chapel; 

Between the curtains; 

At the sacred dwelling of Enmesarra; 

On the Throne-of-Destinies; 

A procession through the streets; 

The journey by barge; 

Residence in the aAiiu-house. 

According to a ritual description of the events of the akitu-iestival of the 
first month, ASsur left his temple for the akitu-house in a chariot drawn by 
white horses on the 2nd of Nisannu, after a ritual meal. 7 Van Driel suggests: 
"Probably he [ASSur] was back on the 4th, or perhaps even on the 3rd — or 
even on the 2nd itself— if the muiu ia U4 4.kam of BM 121206 VII 20' is the 
night between the 3rd and the 4th, which is rather certain, when the king 



1. Sec the Middle-Assyrian ritual translated above for the offering of roasted meat and the 
presentation of hand-waters as part of the ceremonies. 

1.KAV49. 

2. W.G. Lambert, The Great Battle of the Mesopotamian Religious Year— The Conflict in the 
Akitu House (A Summary)," Iraq 25 (1963), 189-190. 

3. W.G. Lambert, op. tit., 189. 

4. W.G. Lambert, op. til., 190. 

5. KAR 42 and CT 46 53. 

6. CT 46 53 omits the sixth stage (the journey by barge) and instead or ina t 6-ki-li for the seventh 
stage has ina 6-uzu-diri. We thank W.G. Lambert for bringing these passages to our attention. 

7. VAT 13596. 
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visited the cult-room and the chapel of Ninlil, a visit without much purpose 
if the gods were not present. " ! Another text indicates that AiSur stayed in the 
akitu-house on the 8th of the month. Unfortunately the name of the month 
is not preserved and thus we cannot be sure that this ritual is the Nisannu 
aftftu-festival. 2 A Neo-Assyrian commentary mentions gifts: "the gifts that are 
given in the month of Nisannu from the 6th to the 12th day," presumably a 
custom related to the aftz/u-festival. 3 It is unclear whether the gifts are pre- 
sented to the gods or whether there may have been an Assyrian custom of 
exchanging gifts among the populace at this time of year. 

In the Neo-Assyrian period Sargon, who had subjugated Babylon, as- 
sumed the monarch's responsibility for escorting Marduk in the Babylonian 
atoiu-procession: "(In) the month Nisannu, the month when the Lord-of-the- 
Gods goes out in procession, I conducted Marduk, the great lord, (and) 
NabG." 4 According to an inscription of ASsurbanipal's, Sargon also commis- 
sioned the building of an akitu-house back home at Nineveh for IStar: "at that 
time the akitu-temple of my lady Istar which stands in Nineveh, (and) which 
Sargon had built, had become old — I cleared away its rubble ... I ushered 
AJSur and Ninlil into it, celebrated the festival of the akitu-temple [isinnit ti- 
ki-it], (and) presented them with splendid offerings and gifts, whenever 
AJsur and Ninlil enter that akitu-temple to celebrate the joyful festival (they 
should look with favor upon [me])." 5 Istar of Nineveh dwelled in this akitu- 
house on the 21st of Tebelu. 6 Thus this akliu-house seems to have serviced 
both Istar of Nineveh and the pair ASsur and Ninlil. According to Assurban- 
ipal's inscription, this afti<u-building was located in Nineveh, which may refer 
to metropolitan, not walled, Nineveh. 

An akitu-house at AJSur was built by Sennacherib: 7 "in connection with 
this very undertaking, I conceived the idea of (re)building the a[kitu]-tem- 
ple (for?) the festival of the banquet [isinni qireli] of Aisur, the king of the 
gods, when the akitu-temple outside the walls ["of the plain"] had been for- 
gotten for a long time because of disturbances and disorders, (and) the rite 



1. Van Driel Af/ur, 145. 

2. Ph 4123 (sec Van Driel ASSur, 164). Frankena Takultu, Chapter VI suggests that the takultu 
observance was part of the oAKu-fcstival in Assyria. Van Driel Attur, 164 sees no evidence to support 
Frankcna's thesis and concludes that without further evidence the connection of the two 
observances is uncertain. 

3. CT13 32r. 6. 

4. Lie Sar. 384 (CAD B 193). 

5. Thompson Esarh. pi. 17v33ff. (translation CAD A/1 267). 

6. Van Driel AUur, 149. 

7. OIP 2 136 26r. (translation CAD A/1 267). Cf. another Sennacherib statement (Ebcling 
Parfumm pi. 27:5, quoted CAD Z 12 sub zagmvkku): "in the month of Nisannu at the beginning of 
the year, when AJSur had to go for the banquet into a garden within the city (instead of into the akiti) 
on account of the disturbances and rebellions." 
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of ASgur, the king of the gods, had been celebrated within the city." Sennach- 
erib also states: "upon an omen and an oracular order of Samas and Adad I 
(re)built the akitu-temple outside the walls whose location had been forgot- 
ten long ago, I named it House-That-Fetters-Death, I named its chapel the 
House-of-Repose(?)[e-dub-dub-ba], the exalted [...]" (followed by descrip- 
tion of the decoration of the door depicting the battle of AsSur and 
Tiamat). 1 The previously discussed Middle-Assyrian akitu-rituzl of Marduk 
states that the procession went outside the walls of AJsur and used barges to 
reach its destination. Thus it appears that there was an akitu-house outside 
the walled city of AiSur already in the Middle-Assyrian period. 2 The fact that 
excavators could find no evidence of this older structure beneath what is as- 
sumed to be Sennacherib's akitu-house, increases the likelihood that Sen- 
nacherib did not rebuild the house on the same spot as its Middle Assyrian 
predecessor — for as Sennacherib noted: "its location" had been forgotten 
long ago." 

Parpola suggests that an akitu-festivai of the seventh month is mentioned 
in a Neo-Assyrian letter: 3 

Yesterday, on the 3rd, A5§ur (and) Ninlil set out safely (and) entered (the akitu- 
temple) intact; all the gods who set out with AsSur took up their residences safe- 
ly. The king, my lord, can be happy. ... Now, in the month Tainlu, they have 
filled neither the libation wine nor the vats in front of the god ASsur ... 

Throughout the Assyrian cities, however, there were several akitu-iesiivzls 
during the year, occurring in different months. 

The Old Babylonian letter of SamSi-Adad (translated above) mentions an 
akitu-festival being observed on the 16th day of the second month ( ui GUD). 
As noted the use of the Southern-Mesopotamian calendar month name, 
rather than the Subat-Enlil calendar, raises the possibility that this akitu-fes- 
tival, at which envoys from ESnunna attended, may not have been held in As- 
syria. Another reference to an aftttu-festival in the second month is in a Neo- 
Assyrian letter which states that on the 6th day of the second month Adad 
will take up residence in the akitu-house. 4 An Assyrian record of the distribu- 
tion of wine for various occasions throughout the year notes that the 13th of 
the second month was a festival, althbugh the name or nature of the occa- 
sion is not mentioned. 5 However, according to an Assyrian ritual tablet from 



1. OIP 2 139 (translation CAD A/1 270). 

2. Van Driel Ailur, 58, disagrees with this conclusion: "It is rather speculative to think of a possible 
akitu-house near ASSur to which the Marduk procession of VAT 16435 went." Rather, Van Driel 
interprets Sennacherib's construction of the oMu-house outside the city wall as an innovation. 

3. ABL 42 translation Parpola, AOAT 5/1, 267. 

4. ABL1197. 

5. KAV 79. 
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the reign of Sennacherib, the 13th of the second month marked the obser- 
vance of the emaS of Istar in the akitu-house: 1 

On the 13th of Ajaru the e-mof oflstar within the town in the akltu-house they 
make; ASSur, Ninlil, Ninurta and Adad go to the atau-feast; he arranges the ta- 
bles, slaughters the sheep, offers the cooked meat, ... bread, a grain-fed sheep 
is brought, an unblemished one year old goat, fcamanu-cake, burnt cynoglos- 
sum, a hariu-pot [...] he gives the Sibitti to eat [...]. He finishes the pagulu<on- 
tainer [...] two singers, one (sings [...], the other sings [...]. When they have 
finished the [...], they place two necks in the [...] of the bread, the sangu [...]. 
Before the god he raises three times [...]. They raise their arms before [...]. 
They pass the [...]. They heap up the aromatics [...]. The gods start to move, in 
[...]. The whole town in the [...]-house [...] they enter, the chariot of [...] be- 
fore the father of the gods [...]. 

There is a reference in the Assyrian Astrolabe B to an afcita-festival during 
the eighth month: "The month Arahsamna, the releasing of the plow, the hoe 
and plow hold a disputation in the field, the afttta-festival of the seeding (sea- 
son) is celebrated, the month of Adad, the canal inspector of heaven and 
earth." The afcliu-festival called a-ki-tu ur seems to have evolved from a-ki-ti- 
su-numun, "the atau-festival of (the month) of seeding." 2 Since the akitu-tes- 
tival involved a procession in which the deity returned back to his home city 
(after his temporary stay in the akltu-house) , perhaps the above Astrolabe ref- 
erence to an akltu of the seeding season, might refer to the plow returning to its 
"home" (i.e., the shed, where it hung until next year). 

During the Ur III period Uruk observed an a-ki-ti festival in the eighth 
month. However, by the close of the first millennium the Uruk atou-festivals 
were observed in the first and seventh months. 

There is a reference to the goddess Ninlil staying in the akltu-house on the 
21st of the tenth month Tebetu? 

Van Driel notes another akitu-f eslivzl, perhaps to Istar in Nineveh, during 
the twelfth month: "... Addaru the month of the feast of the akltu-house of 
the queen of the goddesses, which the gods [my?] fathers(??) ..." 

In the Neo-Assyrian period the ataw-festival was observed at many Meso- 
potamian sites. One letter refers to the statue of the moon-god Sin going to 
the akltu-house in Harran on the 17th of an unspecified month: 

On the 17th Sin will leave and take his place in the aHta(-house). The king 
should give the (necessary) orders. The kuz.ippu~doa.Ys of the king go (there), 



1. BM 121206 (Van Dricl ASSur, 89). 

2. The Sumcrian term ur in S-ki-tu ur (rendered into Akkadian as a-ki-it c-rc-Si) is a variant for uru 4 



ercSu. 



3. Van DricMtfur, 149. 

4. Van Dricl ASSur, 149. 

5. ABL 667. 
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every year they go (there) in this way. We will perform (the rites of) the eriahun- 
gw(-prayers) [...]. (Sin) will bless my Lord. 

There is an undated reference to the statue of Tasmetum going to the 
akltu-house in Calah. This letter also mentions a ritual in which a cultic reed 
object is smashed: 1 

Tomorrow is the banquet of the gods — afterwards TaSmetu will go out (and) 
take her seat in the akllu-housc (in Calah). Sacrifices will be made before her. 
She will smash her ... {qanllu) 

ASSurbanipal constructed an akltu-house for IStar of Arbela in Milkiya, 
wherein he celebrated the "festival of the akltu-house" on the 17th of Ululu} 
And a Neo-Babylonian tablet lists distributions to individuals involved with 
the afttta-festival of the sixth month: !ti kin a-ki-it? 

In the south, the afci/u-festival was celebrated in Uruk for Anu, in Babylon 
for Marduk, 4 in Dilbat for Urag, in Nippur for five deities during the first 
month, and in Sippar for Belit-Sippar. 5 

In Seleucid Uruk the akitu festival was an eleven day event observed at the 
beginning of the first and seventh months, just as it had been observed two 
thousand years earlier at Ur. In Uruk the festival was directed to the sky-god 
Anu, who, though always considered to be among the elite of the gods, ex- 
perienced a resurgence of popularity during the Seleucid period, as noted 
in the construction of his temple, the Res-temple, in Uruk. 6 There are refer- 
ences to several other afttte-festivals in Uruk from the Neo-Babylonian peri- 
od: the akltu of Beltu-Sa-Uruk, the akltu of Usur-amassu, and the akllu of the 
Steppe (jen) (though this latter reference may refer to one of the other akltu 
observances). 7 

An inscription of Nabu-nasir (747-734 B.C.) mentions the rebuilding of 
the akltu-house for the goddess Usur-amassu. 8 According to this inscription 
Bel-ibni and Nabti-zera-usabSi, the sons of Bullut.ii of Uruk, rebuilt the akitu 
temple for the goddess Usur-amassu, a goddess of Uruk, who could then "sit 
on high in the dwelling of her great divinity." 9 Apparently the building had 
fallen into such disrepair that "its walls had collapsed and their foundations 



1. ABL 858. 

2. Streck Asb., 248 Inscription L and, 320, K. 2637 7; Iraq 23 (1961), pi. 23; Van Dricl ASSur, 149. 

3. L. Jakob-Rost and H. Freydank, VS 20 no. 98. 

4. The supremacy of the aAffu-fcstival for the Babylonians is evident in the following passage 
(BHT pi. 6 ii 11 [quoted CAD Z 12)): "I will omit (all) fcstival(s, even) the New Year's festival I will 
order to cease." 

5. For references see CAD A/1 269-270. 

6. For the construction of the RES-temple see Falkcnstcin Topographic, 4ff. 

7. For references see Falkenstcin Topographic, 42. 

8. J.A. Brinkman, "The Akitu Inscription of BSl-ibni and Nabu-z5ra-u5ab5i," WO 5/1(1 969) , 39ff. 

9. For references to this goddess, see RAcc, 101 ii 13 and 114 8; J.A. Brinkman, op. cit., 44 n 12. 
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crumbled; its outlines had been forgotten and their shape changed." It is 
possible that rather than being a separate akitu-house, as Falkenstein sug- 
gests, it may have been the regular aftifw-house of Anu. The akitu-house at 
ASsur was the permanent residence of Belet-Babili, who was considered the 
jailor of the house according to the motif in which Bel/Marduk was impris- 
oned there. Usur-amassu may have had permanent residence in the akitu- 
house in Uruk, although her exact function there is unclear. The afeiiu-house 
at Uruk included a garden/orchard planted by the entrance to the building. 

More of the ritual for the seventh month, than for the first month, has 
been preserved and it is for this reason that the afctu-festival of the seventh 
month is presented first. The preserved ritual instructions for the akitu-festi- 
val of the seventh month describe activity in the Re§-temple of Anu and Antu 
(with the possible exception of a sacred marriage the first day in the Ean- 

na(?)). 2 , f 

The only mention of the akitu-house is two short notations, i.e., Anu s two 
chariots accompanied by musicians travelled back and forth to the akitu- 
house the first seven days and on the 7th day there were "processions, barques 
and the akitu." The Nisannu account of the atau-festival describes the cere- 
monies at the akitu-house. But no similar instructions have been preserved 
for the akitu of the seventh month at Uruk. Rather the intent of these docu- 
ments is to instruct the High Priest on the conduct of that part of the fesdval 
which occurred in the ReS-temple only. This is the reason that the ritual in- 
structions for the first seven days are either lacking or greatly abbreviated. 

The festival lasted eleven days. During the first seven days Anu resided in 
the akitu-house outside the city wall of Uruk. The two chariots of Anu appar- 
ently transported meals and other ritual necessities to the akitu-house during 
those seven days. The omission of any mention of Anu or of any other gods 
as going to the afcifu-house with the chariots suggests that Anu remained at 
the akitu-house during this entire period, rather than returning at the end 
of each day. At the end of the 7th day the great aAito-procession occurred 
(referred to in the ritual text as "processions, barques and the akitu"), re- 
turning from the akitu-house to the ReS-temple inside the walled city. This 
was the great moment of the festival, the recreation of Anu's mythical entry 
into Uruk and his assumption of suzerainty. From the 8th to the 11th days all 
activity occurred back at the ReS-temple, which contained the sanctuary of 
Anu and Antu. 



I.E. Gehlkin, UrukSpatbaby!onischcWirUc)uiJlsUxUausdcmEannaArchiv,Te\\l (Mainz, 1990) no. 114. 

2. Marriage rites are performed in the Ehilikuga, the bed chambcr(?) of the Ehiliana, the temple 
of Nana. In the Nee-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods this temple ofNana was part of the Eanna 
complex in Uruk. Falkenstein Topographic, 41 raises the question as to whether it m.ght have been 
moved to the new R8S-tcmplc during the Selcucid period. 
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The procession described in the ritual BRM 4 7 is probably not the main 
a&Hu-procession, but rather the escordng of the statue of Anu on the 1st day 
of the festival from the ReS-temple to the akitu-house, where he was to reside 
for seven days. According to Falkenstein's reconstruction of the procession 
route, 1 the statue of Anu and the High Priest departed from the Enamenna, 
Anu's cella in the Anu and Antu temple in the ReS-temple complex, and ex- 
ited by the northeast side of the ReS-temple through the High Gate, where 
Anu was greeted by an entourage of exorcists and assorted temple person- 
nel. (During the Neo-Babylonian period, before the construction of the Res- 
Temple, the afttta-procession began at the Eanna complex.) From the High- 
Gate the procession moved southeast along the Street-of-the-Gods (suqa 
Hani) until reaching the Holy-Quay, the wharf of the Boat-of-Anu, where the 
party sailed northeast along the I5tar(?)-canal until reaching the upper 
wharf of the Holy-Quay. Upon disembarking, the procession moved through 
the district of the Adad-Gate, the district of the I§tar-Gate, and the district of 
the SamaS-Gate, finally exiting the city through the King's-Gate. Outside the 
city the procession, despite the absence of any mention in the ritual, must 
have forded a branch of the Euphrates before arriving at the aAzta-house, 
which perhaps is to be identified with a 120 by 140 meter rectangular build- 
ing about 500 meters outside the city wall. 2 

During the last four days of the festival, at the ReS-temple, Anu performed 
all the functions expected of a ruler who had just entered his new domain. 
He met with his counsel of gods who would help him rule, determined the 
destiny of his subjects, and bestowed plenipotentiary power upon the king. 

The following is a translation of ritual instructions, dating to 251 B.C., on 
escorting Anu from the ReS-temple in Uruk to the akitu-house outside the 
walled city on the first day of the festival. As mentioned above, this probably 
was not the important aAftu-procession which was to subsequently occur on 
the 7th day and in the other direction, i.e., from the akitu-house back to the 
ReS-temple: 3 

... After Anu has gone out from the cella, the Enamenna, and arrives at the 
High-Gate, all the exorcists chant the (Babylonian) spell "The King Has 
Gone Out" three times. The exorcists stop and then the High Priest, the ex- 
orcists, the temple personnel and the brewers who are tied to the carrying- 
poles shall greet Anu, (saying) "Great Anu, heaven and earth greet you I" 

After the prayers the exorcists chant the (Babylonian) spell "The King 
Has Gone Out" four times along the Street of the Gods. The High Priest, the 



1. Falkenstein Topographs, 45ff. 

2. Falkenstein Topographic, 42. 

S. BRM 4 7; treated by A. Falkenstein, Topographic von Uruk, 45-46 and F. Thurcau-Dangin, RA 20 
(1923), 107ff. 
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exorcists, the temple personnel and the brewers who are tied to the carrying- 
poles shall greet Anu, (saying) "Great Anu, heaven and earth greet you!" 
After the prayers along the Street-of-the-Gods the exorcists chant the (Sum- 
erian) spell The King, Who in Heaven and Earth Surpasses All Other Kings" 
four times. 

They stop and the High Priest, the exorcists, the temple personnel and 
those tied to the carrying-poles shall recite the same (prayer) to Anu as be- 
fore. 

After the prayers the exorcists chant the (Sumerian) spells The King is 
Coming to the Festival" and "From the Holy Water Basin" seven times until 
(they arrive at) the Holy-Quay, the wharf of the Boat of An, (along) the path 
of the gods. They stop and the High Priest, the exorcists, the temple person- 
nel and those tied to the carrying-poles greet Anu. 

Upon Anu's arrival at the wharf of the Boat-of-Anu, the exorcists and the 
temple personnel chant the (Sumerian) spell "He has Sailed the (Cargo)- 
Ship," a Jui/te-prayer for Anu. Afterwards the High Priest, the exorcists, the 
temple personnel and those tied to the carrying-poles shall recite the same 
prayer to Anu as before. 

From the upper wharf of the Holy-Quay to the King's-Gate the exorcists 
will recite the spell "He who surpasses all kings, after he has passed by in the 
holy street" seven times. They stop and at the King's-Gate the High Priest, 
the exorcists, the temple personnel and those tied to the carrying-poles 
greet Anu. 

From the King's-Gate to the akitu, the house of prayer, the exorcists chant 
the same spells as at the Street-of-the-Gods. They stop (chanting) the spells 
and the High Priest, the exorcists, the temple personnel and the brewers 
tied to the carrying-poles recite the greeting seven times and greet Anu. 

When Anu arrives at the Akitu-house the exorcists recite the (Sumerian) 
spells "Holy Htfuse, House of the Gods," "Anu, My King, Your Good Heart," 
"(In) the Banquet Hall, At the Evening Meal of Anu," "He Befitting the Lofty 
Dais" and the (Babylonian) spells The House Has Been Purified" and The 
Dwelling of the Great Gods." 

"Great Anu, may heaven and earth greet youl 
May Enlil, Ea and Belet-ili joyously greet youl 
May the pair of gods Sin (the moon) and Samas (the sun) greetyouwith 

their countenance. 
May Nergal and the seven gods greet you with kindness in their hearts. 
May the Igigi of heaven and the Anunnaki of earth greet you! 
May the gods of the subterranean waters and the gods of the sacred 

mound greet youl 
May they greet you daily, each day, month and year." 

This is the greeting with which the High Priest, the exorcists, the temple per- 
sonnel and the brewers tied to the carrying-poles greet Anu seven times (on 
the way) from the Re5-temple to the akitu-house. 

The spell: The King Goes Outl The King Goes Outl" 
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The following is a translation of the Uruk Ritual for the aitoz-festival of 
the seventh month, TaSrltw} 

On the first day of the month TaSrilu, Enlil, Ea and the other (gods) of Uruk 
are robed. The silver chariot of Anu and the golden chariot of Anu go each 
day until the 8th day together with the second course of the morning (meal) 
to the exalted atau-temple of Anu. The musicians walk before them. The 
marriage rites in the Ehilikuga-chapel, the bedchamber of the Ehilianna, the 
temple of Nana, are performed. 

On the 6th day Adad, Samas, Lugalbanda, and Ninsun are robed. The 
holy water basin is set up during the first watch of the night. 

On the 7th day: the Arousing-of the-Temple (ceremony) by the singers 
and the musicians; the bakers of bread and songs ofjubilation; roasted meat, 
both beef and mutton, the regular provisions for the singers, all kinds of fine 
wines, including "drawn wine" and milk, date-confection, fine billatu and 

moistened billatu vats and receptacles, the entering of Papsukkal and 

Kusigbanda at the sanctuary; the raiment for An and Antu and the raiment 
for IStar, the placing of an ox into the curtained-off cubicle; the songs of the 
musicians and singers; offerings for after the clothing(-ceremony) and the 
(presentation of) food offerings; the purification of the temple; the street 
processions, the barques and the atau-house; the preparation and removal 
of the morning and evening meals; (all this is carried out) as on the 7th of 
Nisannu. 

On the 8th day he opens the gate before Anu and Antu. He picks up (the 
statue of) Papsukkal and brings it down to the main courtyard and in the 
KA.KESDA.HU.HU-cella, its standing place, he sets it facing Anu. (The gods) 
Nusku, Usmu, and Kusu are picked up and placed beside Papsukkal. The 
golden carrying poles for use inside (the temple) are taken. The symbols of 
the sun and the chariots are picked up and placed in the main courtyard fac- 
ing Anu. Adad, Sala, Sin, Samas, Ninurta, Pisanunuk, Palil, Lugalbanda, and 
Ninsun are taken up from their sanctuaries and brought down to the main 
courtyard and set facing Anu. (The priest) offers a (bowl of) hand water to 
Anu and Antu and sprinkles the king and the (other) attendees. He makes 
a libation with a golden goblet and offers a meal and hot, roasted meat on a 
golden tray to Anu. He passes around the golden tray which is before Anu 
to the other gods in the main courtyard. Papsukkal goes over and stands by 
the Einimbiduga-cella. A member of the temple staff offers a libation from 
the golden goblet. Papsukkal and the exorcists grasp the hands of Anu and 
together with the exorcists (Anu) departs and the member of the temple 
staff whose duty it is to tie the girdle carries the Mace-of-Kingship before 
him. A soon as Anu has reached the curtained-off cubicle, he sits down on a 
golden seat inside the cubicle. (The priest) offers a (bowl of) hand water. At 
the place of offerings he scatters aromatics and offers up before Anu an of- 
fering of an ox and a sheep. He sets the heart of the ox and the head of the 
sheep before (Anu). He spills a golden cup full of fine flour over the heart. 
With a cup of wine he makes a libation over the sheep's head. He offers (a 
bowl of) hand water to Anu and [sprinkles the king and the other attend- 



1. AO 6459 and AO 6465 (TCL 6 39 and 40); RAcx., 89ff. 
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ces]. He makes (another) libation with the golden goblet and Papsukkal and 
Nusku ... The exorcists and the musicians ... (break of several lines) 

[On the 9th day ] The chief singer goes [...], the ecstatic [pours 

water?] from the bucket [onto ...], the rest of the water [he pours] over the 
hands of the chief singer. [The chief singer] stretches out his hands and of- 
fers up to Anu [the Sumerian composition]: "Lord, the Respected One of 
Heaven [...]," which is a iui«o[Hand-raising]-prayer. [(The priest) [offers] 
(a bowl of) hand water to Enlil and [sprinkles the king and the (other) at- 
tendees.] The charioteers ... the corpses of the oxen [...]. The king offers a 
libation with a golden goblet, [...] enters the High-Gate, and before the 
Throne-of-Destiny [...] the sheep which from the evening ceremonies at the 
gate to the courtyard [...] its rites [be performed] as on the 8th day in the 
same manner. The door of the great shrine, [Urugal...] does not leave. He 
writes upon it. The golden carrying poles [for use inside (the temple) are 
taken] and the king offers Anu a libation from the golden goblet. [Papsuk- 
kal and the exorcists] escort Anu from the Throne-of-Destiny, but [the 
meal] is not removed [...]. As soon as Anu reaches the curtained-off cubicle, 
[...] he is placed in the curtained-off cubicle facing east and [...] sits on a 
seat of gold. Adad [sits] on a large seat in the middle of [the curtained-off 
cubicle] and all the (other) gods stand at their places [facing Anu]. All the 
goddesses are facing Antu and [...]. (The priest) offers (a bowl of) hand wa- 
ter to Anu and Antu and [he sprinkles] the king and the (other) attendees. 
He offers a libation from the golden goblet and an offering of an ox and a 
sheep as on the [8th day]. He sets the heart of the ox and the head of the 
sheep before th [em] . He spills a golden cup full of fine flour over the heart. 
With a cup of wine he makes a libation over the sheep's head. He offers (a 
bowl of) hand water to Anu and Antu and sprinkles the king and the other 
attendees. In two golden bowls with handles he offers hand water jointly [for 
Anu and Antu]. The king makes a libation with a golden goblet. Papsukkal, 
the king, and the exorcists escort Anu from the curtained-off cubicle and he 
enters and takes his seat on the Thronc-of-Kingship in his sanctuary. [The 
male-deities?] (then) enter and stand to the right and left (of Anu). The 
king makes a libation with a golden goblet. The king, the exorcists and the 
goddesses escort Antu and [she enters ... and ...] Belit-ili, Sala, the Daugh- 
ters-of-Anu, Aya, [Gula ... accompany her] and she takes her seat in the ... 
of the courtyard of Antu. Just as the [...], the king [offers] a libation from a 
golden goblet to Enlil and [Ea?]. Nusku, Kusu, Usmu, and the king escort 
[... to] the entrance of the chapel, facing [...]. SamaS, Aya, Bunene, Ninur- 
ta, [...]andSubula, Pisansagunuga, [... face ...]. The king [offers a libation] 
from the golden goblet to [...] and the king [takes ...] to the Ubsukkinaki- 
sanctuary, along with the exorcists, the singers, and the musicians, [the lin- 
en curtain, and the golden goblet. ...] (break of several lines) 

He sits in his place in the courtyard. They offer up the liver and set it be- 
fore the throne of Anu. The diviner and priest of Adad take the liver. The 
grand (repast) is removed and he serves the second course. He refills the 
censer and the musicians play. They recite (the Akkadian composition) : "He 
is reconciled (to) the house. She is filled with peace" znA (the second course) 
is not removed. At night it is removed and the great repast of the evening is 
served. The golden censer is refilled and an offering of an ox and a sheep is 
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performed. The musicians play. The great repast is removed and the second 
course is served. The musicians play and they recite (the Akkadian compo- 
sition): "He is reconciled (to) the house. She is filled with peace" and (the sec- 
ond course) is not removed. It continues through the night. The door is 
locked. 

On the 10th day at night (the Sumerian lamentation): "Lord, the Respect- 
ed One of Heaven and Earth" (is recited) to Anu and (the Sumerian lamen- 
tation): The Honored One of Heaven" (is recited) to all the gods. In the 
Bbsuukkina-sanctuary the Arousing-of-the-Temple (ceremony) is per- 
formed. At dawn the door is opened, whatever remains from overnight is re- 
moved, and a (bowl of) hand water is offered. Oil is provided. The great 
repast of the morning is served. The musicians play and the great (repast) is 
removed and the second course is served. The second course is removed and 
the great repast of the night is served. The musicians play. The second 
course of the night is removed and the door is locked. 

On the 11th day at night (the Sumerian lamentation): "The Bull in His 
Fold" (is recited) to Anu and (the Sumerian lamentation): "The Honored 
One who Wanders About" (is recited) to all the gods. In the UbSuukkina- 
sanctuary the Arousing-of-the-Temple (ceremony) is performed. At dawn 
the door is opened and a (bowl of) hand water is offered. (The gods) Adad, 
Sin, SamaS, Ninurta, Pisanunuga, Papsukkal, Nusku, Usmu and Kusu arise 
and face Anu in the main courtyard. They take their places and await Lugal- 
banda and Ninsun. (The priest) serves the great repast of the morning to 
Anu, Antu, and all the other gods. When Lugalbanda and Ninsun arrive, 
they enter the courtyard of Anu and face him. The great (repast) is removed 
and (the priest) offers a libation from the golden goblet to Lugalbanda, Nin- 
sun and those other gods and they (then) return to their seats. The great 
(repast) and the second midday course, as usual, (is performed) in the same 
way. 

These are the rites for the month Tairitu— complete 

The ritual instructions for the aAftu-festival of the first month, Nisannu, 
provide a somewhat different perspective on the events. First, IStar is more 
prominent, being treated as Antu's equal. Secondly, the text describes the 
procession order of the gods and chariots as they journey from the ReS-tem- 
ple to the akilu-house. And thirdly, the text provides ritual instructions for 
events at the akltu-house. 

The number of the day or days when these events occurred is not pre- 
served. However, if the akitu of the first month basically paralleled that of the 
seventh month, then all the events described in this ritual tablet pertain to 
the first day of the festival. 

It is not inconceivable, however, that great differences may have existed 
between the two celebrations— an assumption of parallelism perhaps being 
unwarranted. If the two afttta-festivals were identical, then there would have 
been no need to have separate ritual tablets for each of the afctfu-festivals, as 
was done. Secondly, since the Nisannu aAttw-festival occurred at the New 
Year, there may have been a synthesis of the akitu and New Year's festivals, 
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altering the nature of the celebration. These factors may explain why the 
procession to the aftitw-house in Nisannu seems so much grander than that 
described for TaHritu in BRM 4 70, for in the Tainiu-procession to the akltu 
not only are the other gods not mentioned, but neither is the king. 

The participation of the king is mentioned in this text. If this text does in 
fact pertain to the first day of Nisannu, this would be rather convenient for 
the king — who also had to participate at the akltu in Babylon — for in Babylon 
his participation was needed towards die middle, not the beginning of the 
festival. Of course, his schedule might also have had to consider participa- 
don in the oAxiu-festivals at Dilbat and Sippar as well. The king assuredly 
could not have participated at every afttfu-festival each year, but probably ap- 
peared at each city only sporadically, as political, diplomadc, or military 
events dictated. 

The following is a translation of the Uruk afeito-ritual for the first month, 

Nisannu: 

(Beginning not preserved) 

He passes [a golden tray] to [Anu], Enlil, and whatever gods are in the main 
courtyard. He passes a golden [tray] to Antum and to the (other) goddesses 
who are in the courtyard. He passes a golden [tray] to Istar and whatever gods 
are in the Ubsuukkina. [Enlil], Ea, Adad, Sin, SamaS and all the gods, the sym- 
bols of SamaS and the chariots move from their places in the towboat which is a 
present from the king. They descend to the main courtyard and face Anu. Enlil 
enters and takes his seat to the right of Anu on the (chair called) "Beloved and 
Faithful." Ea enters and takes his seat to the left of Anu on the (chair called) 
"Beloved and Pure." Sin, Sulpaea, Ninurta, Misarri, Nusku, Inninlal, and Harru 
stand by the right door of the chapel beside Adad. Samas, Bunene, Girra, Zaba- 
ba, Nergal, Lugalgirra, Il-amurri, Rusu and Usmu stand by the left door of the 
chapel. The king goes to the chapel of Antu and prostrates himself. Belet-ili, 
Sala, the Daughters-of-Anu, Aya, Gula, NineSgal, Amasagnudu, Sadaranunna, 
Asrat, and Sarrat-3ame move from their places in the towboat which is a present 
from the king and face Antu. The king offers a libation to Antu from a golden 
goblet He, along with the exorcists, the singers, and the musicians, takes the lin- 
en curtain and the golden goblet and goes to Antu, places himself in his station 
in the main courtyard facing east on a golden seat and sits down. All the god- 
desses stand facing Antu. The exorcists, the singers, and the musicians stop 
(their procession) before her. The king and a member of the temple staff go to 
the great shrine, Urugal; a member of the temple staff offers (a bowl of) hand 
water to IStar; the king presents the towboat, which is a gift, to iStar; he brings 
Istar and Anu's chair in the chapel of Istar, along with the exorcists, the singers, 
and the musicians, the linen curtain, and the golden goblet; Nana, Ninsianna, 
Ninigizibarra, Isartum, Ninmeurur, Abeturra, Sagepada, the Daughters-of- 



1. VAT 7849 (RAcc, 99fT.). 
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Uruk, the Daughters-of-the-Eanna, Ninsun and Sarrat-parakki face [Istar], de- 
scend to the main courtyard and [stand] at their stations. 

(break in the text) 

Sin, [Sulpaea, Ninurta, MiSarri, Nusku, Inninlal, and Harm stand] by Adad. 
[Samas, Bunene, Girra, Zababa, Nergal], Lugalgin-a, Il-amurri, [Kusu and 
Usmu ...] stand by Ea. Belet-ilf, Sala, [the Daughters-of-Anu, Aya], Meme, Baba, 
NineSgal, Amasagnudu, [Sadaranunna], Asrat, and Sarrat-same stand behind 
Antum. [Nana, Ninsianna, Ninigizibarra, Isartum, Ninmeurur, [Abeturra], 
Sagepada, the Daughtersof-Uruk, [the Daughters-of-the-Eanna, Ninsun] and 
Sarrat-parakki go and [stand behind Istar]. [...] goes and stands to the right of 
Nana. [.,.], Lugalbanda, the Seven-Gods, Palil, Meslamtaea, [...], Hendursag- 
ga, and Subula stand before her. [...] are placed and stand there. Usur-amassu, 
[...], Ninurba, Ninimma, Silamkurra, [...] stand behind Ninsianna. [...] stand 
by the door of the great shrine. [...] stand before [...] by the wall opening of the 
great shrine. [...] the ritual slaughterer [...]. 

(break in the text) 

Next, two [...]. Next, four [...]. Next, two cooks [...]. Next, the chariot of (the 
constellation) Auriga, (the chariot-star). Next, the chariot of Ninurta and the 
chariot of [...]. Next, the chariot of Samas and the chariot of [...]. These are 
the chariots and the personnel [...]. The golden quiver of Anu and Antu [...]. 
He walks alongside the chariot of Anu. Next, [...] and Lugalbanda. Next the 
Seven-Gods, Palil, [...], Hendursagga, and Subula. Next Lugalgirra, Meslam- 
taea, [...], Innin-lal and Harru, Mastabba, Tumamu, [...]. Next Ninurta, 
Bunene, Zababa. Next SamaS and Adad. Next Papsukkal, Nusku, Girra, the mu- 
sicians and singers. Next, the ..., Il-Amurri, Kusu, Asarri and the exorcists. To 
the right and left of the exorcists, two offering supervisors pull wooden . . . inlaid 
with lapis-lazuli. They bring out to (the god) cedar (shavings burning) in a clay 
brazier. Next, (the priest) offers (a bowl of) hand water to Anu and Antu and 
sprinkles the king and. the (other) attendees. Papsukkal, Nusku, and Usmu face 
Anu and the king makes a libation to Anu from a golden goblet. Papsukkal, 
Nusku, Usmu and the king escort Anu from the Throne-of-[King]ship, Enlil 
proceeds at his right and Ea proceeds at his left, and for a second time . . . Next 
Antu, [IStar], and Nana. Next, Ninsianna, Sala, and [the Daughters-of-An]. 
Next, Aya, Meme, Baba, and Ninesgal. Next Amasagnudu, Sadaranunna, Asrat 
[and Sarrat-same ...]. 

(break in the text) 

[They place the throne] of Anu on the ramp of [the .. .-sanctuary] . All the gods 
face him. [...] The wooden stand is assembled and [...]. The king [makes a li- 
bation] to Anu with a golden goblet. Papsukkal and the king face Anu, escort 
Anu and enter the courtyard of the oAtfu-house, and (Anu) takes his seat on the 
great throne in the courtyard of the a&fu-house facing east. Enlil and Ea enter 
and sit (respectively) to the right and left (of Anu) . Antu, Istar, and Nana sit on 
seats behind Anu. Adad sits beside Enlil to the right of Anu. All the other gods 
enter and stand before (Anu) in the courtyard of the aAifu-house. (The priest) 
offers (a bowl of) hand water to Anu and Antu and sprinkles the king and the 
attendees. The king offers a libation to Anu and Antu with a golden goblet. Pap- 
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sukkal and the king escort Anu from the great throne and he enters and takes 
his seat in his chapel. Next, Enlil and Ea enter and sit (respectively) to his right 
and left Antu enters and sits on her seat Sala and the Daughters-of-An sit (re- 
spectively) to the right and left of Antu. IStar enters and takes her seat Nana and 
Ninsianna sit (respectively) to the right and left of IStar. Adad enters and sits be- 
side Enlil to the right of Aim. Samas enters and sits beside Ea to the left of Anu. 
Papsukkal stands by the ... of the door to the chapel. They lift up the golden 
carrying pole [of Anu]. They do the same for (the carrying-poles) of Enlil, Ea, 
Antu, Istar, Adad and Samas. As soon as (her) carrying pole has been produced, 
Papsukkal comes and sits at her place. [The chief singer] stands to the side and 
chants the iu«MHand-Raising]-prayer: "O, Great Anu." [...] come arid take 
their seats in the courtyard. Isum comes [and sits by the side of] the king on the 
right Pisansagunuga comes and sits [by the side of] Anu on the left. [...] Anu 
they [...] in front of them. [...]. 

An Uruk ritual text is preserved which lists two compositions to be recited 
to Anu on the 10th and 11th of Nisannu. The beginning and end of the tablet 
are no longer preserved and the extant portions do not state whether these 
prayers constituted part of the afcJJu-festival ritual. However, in view of the 
TaSfitu festival lasting eleven days, it is likely that this Nisannu text does, in- 
deed, refer to the last two days of the a&ito-festival of the first month. The 
main body of the text contains a bilingual Su-il-la (Hand-Raising) prayer for 
recitation to Anu on the 10th day of the festival. The text then names a 
prayer to be recited on the 11th day: 

On the 11th day of Nisannu, when Anu takes his seat on the throne of Anu, the 
Throne-[of-Kingship], the singers take their positions and, to the accompani- 
ment of harp(s), sing the Hand-Raising prayer "Mighty Anu, (full of) self-re- 
spect, he alone is lord in heaven and earth." 

The following partially preserved ritual describes special ceremonies for 
IStar at the afcHu-house. 2 The fact that the Mace-of-Kingship stands at the side 
of Istar and not by the side of Anu, as in the other Uruk akitu-rituals, and the 
absence of any mention of Antu, may possibly indicate that this is a separate 
festival for Istar and not merely part of the regular two aAUu-festivals. At Nin- 
eveh there had been a special akitu for Istar. Moreover, a special afciiu-house 
of Istar [E a-ki-tum Sa d Hlar] in Uruk is mentioned in economic documents. 
However, as mentioned above, Istar assumed a prominent position in the 
Nisannu atau-festival in Uruk, thus the possibility that the following ritual 
pertains to the Nisannu akitu-festivzl. 



l.A0 6461;RAcc, 108ff. 

2. AO 74S9 (TCL 6 42); RAcc, 1H1T. 

3. E.g. BRM 2 22; D. Wcisberg, BiMes 24 no. 1. 
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(Beginning not preserved) 

[...] in the courtyard [...]. [...] descends to the main courtyard. [...] Adapa 
[...] the EulmaS-temple [...]. [...] the performers from the ...-temple [...]. 
[.. .],Sagepada,Asdu[...],She-Who-Gives-Him-Advice, Palil, [...], Usur-amassu, 
the two divine high priests, and the three [...], Belili and Bariritum [...] from 
the ...-temple. [...] four urmahluUH from the temple of the divine Genie-of-the- 
Steppe, the Daughters-of-the-Eanna, [the Daughters-of-Uruk, ...], and Lam- 
masaga arise and descend to the inner courtyard and [...]. [...] Silabad, Igibar- 
luti, Inimbilusig, Ada, [...], Ninhenunna, Enuranna, SES.AN-tur, Nineanna of 
[...], Sarrat-Same and Sadaranunna, Ninimma, Sarrat-parakki, MiSari, and ISar- 
tum arise from their seats and, as the sun rises, all the gods face Istar. The king 
performs the prayer "Ud-en-na." (The king) is robed in his clean attire. Sarahitu 
comes and prostrates herself. Sarahitu arises [and ...]. The golden carrying- 
poles of the inner area are given to IStar. [...] 

(break in the text) 

[... the golden] carrying-poles [...]. All the gods and chariots [enter and sit 
down in their seats]. He places the ... in the hands of the king. ... Usmu [and 
the king] escort the Mace-of-Kingship and Istar and (Istar) enters the courtyard 
of the akitu-hovse and she takes her seat on the great throne in the courtyard 
of the akltu-hoixse. The Mace-of-Kingship stands at her side. All the (other) gods 
enter and stand before her in the courtyard of the aMtu-house. A linen curtain 
surrounds them. The performers and cult personnel (of IStar), who have 
donned masks of (the goddess) Naruda, as before, go around them from left to 
right. (The priest) offers (a bowl of) hand water to IStar and sprinkles the king 
and the (other) attendees. (The king) performs a libation from a golden goblet. 
Usmu and the king escort IStar and she enters and takes her seat in her chapel. 
The Mace-of-Kingship stands at her side. Beltu-SareS enters and sits to the left in 
the chapel of IStar. Ami's armchair and Nana enter and sit down in their cella, 
all the gods and the chariots enter, and they sit down in their seats in the court- 
yard. The exorcist, who lifts the bowl for IStar and all the gods, libates water and 
the copper kettledrum, (set on) a stand, [is played to her]. [...] is taken. The 
copper ketdedrum arises and the golden carrying-poles of Istar [...]. A golden 
[...] is set up before IStar. A silver table [is set] before all the gods. [...] (The 
Priest) fills the golden censer (set) before IStar. [...] (The priest) fills the gold- 
en [censer] (set) before Nana and Beltu-SareS. [...] 

The atow-festiva! at Uruk followed a clear, logical schedule, beginning 
with a seven day stay at the akltu-house, followed by the grand entrance of 
Anu into Uruk, and his subsequent arrangement of the city's administration. 
Such clarity of schedule is not apparent, however, in the akitu at Babylon. 

Babylon also celebrated atau-festivals in the first and seventh months. 
The schedule of events at Babylon for the akitu-festival in Nisannu can par- 
tially be reconstructed based upon ritual texts, commentaries and historical 
inscriptions. However, large gaps in our knowledge of events remain: 
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DAY 2 
Morning prayers to Bel in the Esagil. 



DAYS 



Morning prayer to Bel in the Esagil; craftsmen are instructed to fashion 
two figurines to be kept in the cella of the god Madanu until their ritual use 



on the 6th day/ 



DAY 4 



Morning prayers to Bel and Beltiya in the Esagil and the blessing of the 
Esagil-temple 3 ; after the evening meal the High Priest's recitation of the 
Enuma ElU to Marduk 4 ; a procession from the Ezida temple in Borsippa to 
the Ezida chapel in the Esagil complex in Babylon, in which the statue of 
Nabu, Marduk's son, entered Babylon: "The Ezida of the Esagil, the chapel ' 
of 'Nabu-of-the-Courtyard', whence at New Year's [zagmukku], at the begin- 
ning of the year, for the ateiu-festival [i-si-in-ni d-ki-it] , Nabu, the valiant son, 
proceeds from Borsippa." 

DAY 5 
Morning prayers to Bel and Beltiya in the Esagil; exorcist purifies the Es- 
agil and the Ezida; ritual slaughterer slaughters a sheep for the exorcism; ex- 
orcist and the ritual slaughterer leave Babylon until Nabu departs; cry of 
distress uttered by High Priest and artisans in the Ezida; High Priest recites 
a prayer to Bel; the king is humbled before Bel; the High Priest, having 
placed the accoutrements of kingship before Marduk, fetches the king. The 
High Priest strikes the king's cheek, presumably to instill within the king the 
feeling of penitence, and drags him by his ear before Marduk. The king, 
forced to kneel like a servant, swears to Marduk that he has not sinned 
against Babylon, that he has fulfilled his obligations. Thereafter the High 
Priest strikes the king's cheek once more and, according to the ritual, if tears 
flow, then Marduk has accepted him. If tears do not flow, however, Marduk 
will have the king overthrown. A white ox and bundled reeds are burned in 
a pit in the courtyard. 6 



1. RAcc, 127ft 

2. RAcc, 127fT. 

3. RAcc, 127fT. 

4 RAcc , 127ff.; the Enuma Eli! was also recited to Marduk during the a*:tu-festival in Babylon in 
the seventh month; note the Assyrian ritual text translated above, which mentions that (tablets of) 
the Enuma EM were among the possessions Bel was carrying when he was attacked. 

5. VAB 4, 152 47-52. 

6. RAcc, 1271T. 
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On the 5th and the 11th days the statue of Nabu of Borsippa resides at the 
Ezida: "the official dais within Ezida on which Nabu ... rests on the 5th (and) 
11th day going to and returning from Babylon, whenever he goes to Babylon 
at the beginning of the year, the occasion of the aArtu-festival." 1 



DAY 6 

Nabu arrives at the Ehursagtila where the two statues are beheaded and 
burned before Nabu 2 ; Nabu sits on the Throne-of-Destiny [...] Bel 3 ; begin- 
ning of a period of gift-giving. 4 

DAY8 

Gods assemble at the Sacred Mound in the ubiuukkina to determine des- 
tiny 5 ; procession to the akitu-house 6 ; Marduk takes his seat in the akitu- 
house ; 

DAY 10 

Marduk and the gods assemble in the atou-house; 8 

DAY11 

Gods celebrate a festival at the akitu-house (e-sizkur) 9 ; Marduk returns 
from the akitu-house 10 ; Marduk, Nabu, and other gods assemble at the Sa- 
cred Mound in the ubSuukkina to determine destiny' 1 ; Nabu resides in the 
Ezida in Babylon before returning to Borsippa 12 ; marriage of Marduk and 
Sarpanltum. 



1. VAB 4 210 i 35 (translation CAD A/1 268). 

2. RAcc, 127ff. 

3. Reference courtesy W.G. Lambert, for which see p. 441 note 1. 

4. New Year's commentary (CT 13 pi. 32 +). 

5. VAB 4 126; the events for this day are reconstructed from different sources, thus we cannot be 
sure of their order. We have suggested the order presented here, since this would fit with our 
hypothesis as to the events of the oMfu-festival. 

6. See W.G. Lambert, Iraq 25 (1963), 189-190. 

7. New Year's commentary (CT IS pi. 32 +) ; W.G. Lambert, "Myth and Ritual as Conceived by the 
Babylonians," Journal of Semitic Studies 13 (1968), 107 noted in Marduk's sitting on the dais at the 
o*Hu-house a reenactment of his victory over Tiamat: "Here Marduk achieved victory, apparently by 
having his statue (or cult symbol) placed on top of a dais representing the sea. At this the 
accompanying gods heaped presents on him and extolled his victory." 

8. VAB 4 282. 

9. SBH no. VIII. 

10. WVDOG 4 pi. 14. 

11. Marduk and Nabu are mentioned by name in New Year's commentary (CT 13 pi. 32 +); only 
Marduk is mentioned by name in VAB 4, 126ff. 

12. VAB 4 210. 
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DAY 12 
Conclusion to the period of gift-giving. 1 

There are several unexpected aspects to this schedule of events at Baby- 
lon. First, in the ritual there is an unusually high visibility role for a god from 
another city, Marduk's son Nabu from Borsippa. Second, the gods meet to 
determine the fates on two separate occasions, on the 8th and the 11th. 
Third, the role of the akitu-house appears to be rather insignificant. At Baby- 
lon the stay is at most two days, relegated to the end of the festival. Finally, 
the ceremony involving the humbling of the king before Bel seems mis- 
placed. It should occur after the god enters Babylon, not before his resi- 
dence in the akitu-house. 

As previously stated, the main theme of the aKfw-celebrations throughout 
Mesopotamia was the reenactment of the triumphal moment when the god 
first entered and claimed his city. The akitu-house functioned as the primor- 
dial residence of the god before selecting his city. This accords well with 
W.G. Lambert's interpretation of certain events at the akltu-house in Baby- 
lon being a reenactment of Marduk's triumph over Tiamat, a primordial 
event. 3 Thus, if this hypothesis is valid, in the o/tito-celebration the god had 
to reside first in the afciJu-house and then enter his city triumphandy. This 
description of events actually seems to fit the activities of Nabu more than 
Marduk. First, Nabu does not arrive at the beginning of the festival, but re- 
mains away from the city until the 4th day, (this elapsed time representing 
his stay in his primordial residence), when he enters Babylon by barge in a 
grand procession. Two days later he makes his triumphal entrance into the 
Esagil-complex, dramatized by the decapitation and burning of two statues 
(representing his or his father's enemies). Two days after this the gods as- 
semble to determine the destiny in the Ubsuukkina, (Nabu arranges the city's 
administration). Had the festival concluded during the middle of the 8th 
day, the schedule of the Babylonian akitu would have generally paralleled 
the order of events at Uruk. And Nabu, not Marduk, would be viewed as the 
god of the akitu) The last three and a half days, days eight to eleven, appear 
to refer to a second aftHu-festival. On the 8th day Marduk's procession went 
to the akitu-house and stayed overnight. At the end of the 10th day or early 
on the 11th Marduk's procession returned to the Esagil and on the 11th the 
fate of the city was determined, its administration arranged. 



1. New Year's commentary (CT 13 f>I. 32 +) . 

2. W.G. Lambert, "Myth and Ritual as Conceived by the Babylonians,"/™™*.: of Semitic Studies 13 
(1968), 107 notes that at the first determining of the fates NabO takes precedence, at the second 
Marduk, Lambert noting: "But the double occurrence is still strange." 

3. Sec page 471 note 3 above. 
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In first millennium B.C., with the ever-increasing importance of the cult of 
Nabu, there may have been a syncretism of two separate aA«u-festivals, the 
akitu of Nabu and the akitu of Marduk. At some period the atau-festival of 
Nabu in Borsippa and that of Marduk in Babylon were combined into one 
Babylonian aftn»-festival. The appearance of the king before Marduk was 
one of Marduk's acts in organizing the city he had just entered for the first 
time. However, one result of this combination of festivals was that the timing 
of Marduk's celebration was greatly reduced to three and a half days, provid- 
ing no time for the humbling of the king after Marduk's arrival from the 
akitu. Thus this ceremony was placed on the 5th day, when time was avail- 
able. This "double" akitu seems to be alluded to in a report of Sargon's par- 
ticipation in the Babylonian celebration: (Lie Sar. 384 [CAD B 193]): "(In) 
the month Nisannu, the month when the Lord-of-the-Gods goes out in pro- 
cession, I conducted Marduk, the great lord, (and) Nabu."'But perhaps the 
clearest indication of this double akitu, first the akitu of Nabu and then the 
akitu of Marduk, is a commentary to the Enuma Elti: "On the 6th day at the 
Throne of Destiny Nabu [sits in front of] Bel and on the 11th day behind 
Bel." 1 

Fortunately several tablets have been preserved which contain major por- 
tions of the ritual instructions for the High Priest during the New Year's fes- 
tival of Nisannu in Babylon: 2 

On the second day of the month Nisannu, during the final two hours of the 
night, the High Priest arises and bathes (with) the waters of the river. He enters 
before the (statue of) Bel and removes the linen curtain from before Bel. He 
recites the following prayer to Bel: 

Bel, in his vengeance unequalled, 

Bel, gracious sovereign, lord of (all) lands, 

He who can alter the disposition of the great gods, 

Bel, who overthrows the mighty with (but) his frown, 

Lord of kings, light of mankind, he who apportions the lots (of destiny)! 

Bel, your dwelling is Babylon, your crown Borsippa, 

The expanse of heaven is (but) your insides. 

With your eyes you scan the universe, 

With your lungs you investigate omens, 

With your frown you issue orders, 

With your noseyou consume the mighty (with fire), 

With your ... you capture.... 

(But) with your glance you show them mercy, 

You set them free and they bespeak your valor. 

Lord of (all) lands, light of the Igigi-gods who speak of (your) goodness, 



1. We thank Prof. W.G. Lambert for this reference to the commentary to EnUma Eli! Tablet VII 
92: "Nabu inaparak slmStf™* U0.6.K[Am mabar) d Bll [U]D.l l.KAM arki d Bel [uiSabu]. 

2. RAcc, 127ff. 
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Who does not speak of your valor? 

Who does not utter your praise, glorify your dominion? 

Lord of (all) lands, who dwells in the Temple-Eudul, 
who helps the fallen, 

Show compassion for your city, BabylonI 

Turn your countenance upon the Esagil, your temple! 

Establish freedom for the citizens of Babylon, for those under your di- 
vine protection! 
21 verses of the secret rite of the Esagil for Bel. No one may show them to any- 
one but another High Priest! 

After he has recited this prayer, he opens [the doors]. The temple staff 
[arises] and performs its duties before Bel and Beltiya as is customary. [The 
singers and] the musicians (do) likewise. 

(116 lines partially destroyed or missing) 
On the [3rd day] of the month Nisannu, [during .... the High Priest] arises and 
bathes. [He recites the following] prayer to Bel: 

(24 lines partially destroyed or missing) 
He opens the doors. [The entire temple staff] enters and performs [its duties 
as is customary. The singers and the musicians (do) likewise.] 

(3 lines partially destroyed or missing) 

Three hours into the morning he summons a craftsman and provides him 
with precious stones and gold from the treasury of Marduk in order to make 
two figurines for the 6th day. He summons a carpenter and provides him 
with cedar and tamarisk. He summons a goldsmith and provides him with 
gold. From the 3rd to the 6th day, from (the offering table set) before Bel, 
the craftsman (receives) the rump, the goldsmith the breast, the carpenter 
the shoulder, and the weaver the ribs. From (the offering table set) before 
Bel the High Priest of the Etusa brings (the meat) to the artisans. 

These figurines shall be seven fingers high, one of cedar and one of tam- 
arisk. Their mountings shall be (fashioned from) four shekels of gold and 
four duiu-stones shall be set in them. One (figurine) is to hold in its left 
hand a snake made of cedar. Its [right] hand is raised towards Nabii. The 
other (figurine) is to hold a scorpion in its left hand. Its [right] hand is 
raised towards Nabu. They are to be clothed in red garments, tied around 
their middle [with a be] It made from the date palm. Until the 6th (of Nisan- 
nu) they are to be kept in the temple of the god Madanu. Bran from the of- 
fering table of Madanu is to be offered to them. On the 6th day, when (the 
statue of) Nabu arrives at the Ehursagtila, the slaughterer and seller (of pre- 
pared meat dishes) cuts off their heads, ashes are kindled in front of Nabu 
and the (the figurines) are thrown into the ashes. 

On the 4th day of the month Nisannu, during the final three hours and 
twenty minutes of the night, the High Priest arises and bathes (with) the wa- 
ters of the river. He removes the linen curtain from before Bel and Beltiya. 
He offers up to a Bel the following supplication with hands upraised; he re- 
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cites the following prayer: (We have based our translation of the following bilin- 
gual hymn based on the Akkadian.) 

All-powerful ruler of the Igigi-gods, exalted among the great gods, 
Master of the universe, king of the gods, Marduk, who confirms the (di- 
vine) plan (for the whole world) , 
Important, exalted, lofty, distinguished, 
Who holds kingship, grasps sovereignty, 
Glowing light, Marduk, who dwells in the Temple-Eudul, 
..., who levels the land of (his) enemies, 



He who has traversed the heavens, heaped up (the dirt of) the earth, 

Measured (the depths) of the sea, and cultivated (all) the arable land, 

Who dwells in the Temple-Eudul, the lord of Babylon, exalted Marduk, 

Who determines the destiny for all the gods, 

Who presents the sacred mace to the king who reveres him! 

I am the High Priest of the Etusa, the one who is blessing you. 

Grant release to your city, BabylonI 

Have mercy on your temple, the Esagil! 

With your sublime word, O lord of the great gods, 

Let there be light for the citizens of BabylonI 

He exits from before (the statue of) BSl and recites the following prayer to 
Beltiya: 

All-powerful goddess, exalted among goddesses, 

Sarpanltum, brightest of (all) stars, she who dwells in the Temple- 
Eudul, 

... of the goddesses, draped in light, 

She who has traversed the heavens, heaped up (the dirt of) the earth, 

Sarpanitum, whose (divine) station is of the highest, 

Gleaming, Beltiya, Sublime and elevated, 

There is none like her among the goddesses, 

(Both) prosecutor and intercessor, 

She who can impoverish the wealthy, enrich the destitute, 

Who strikes down the enemy who doesn't revere her divinity, 

Who rescues the captive, who assists the fallen. 

Bless the servant who is blessing your name! 

Decide a (good) fate for the king who reveres you! 

Grant life to the citizens of Babylon, people under your divine protec- 
tion! 

Defend them before the king of the gods, Marduk! 

May they utter your praise! May they glorify your dominion! 

May they speak of your valor! May they make your fame resound! 

Have mercy upon the servant who is blessing you! 

Help him through trial and tribulation 1 

Through sickness and suffering grant him life! 

Let him live constantly with joy and happiness! 

Let him tell everyone of your valor! 
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He exits to the main courtyard, faces north, and blesses the Esagil temple 
three times, (saying): "The constellation Pegasus and the Esagil, (they are) 
the image of heaven and earth." He opens the doors. The entire temple staff 
enters and performs its duties as is customary. The singers and the musicians 
(do) likewise. 

When this has been completed, after the second meal, that of the evening, 
the High Priest of "the Etusa recites from beginning to end (the composi- 
tion) "When on High" [Enuma Elis] to Bel. While he recites (the composi- 
tion) "When on High" to Bel, the front of the crown of Anu and the resting 
place of (the statue of) Enlil are to be covered. 

On the 5th day of the month Nisannu, during the final four hours of the 
night, the High Priest arises and bathes in the waters of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers. [He enters before the (statue of) Bel] and removes the linen 
curtain from before Bel and Beltiya. He recites the following prayer to Bel: 

My lord is hel Is he not my lord? 

My lord is just. Is his name not 'My-Lord?' 

My lord causes trembling. My lord is the prince of all the lands. 

My lord ... My lord ... 

My lord, is he not (the source of all) giving? My lord, do you not (also) 

•uproot? 
My lord, his ... My lord (and) his father who begot himl 
My lord ... My lord who can withhold (his favor), 
My lord ... My lord who dwells in the Eudul, 
My lord ... My lord who cannot be overwhelmed. 
My lord ... My lord, (the source of all) giving, 
My lord ... My lord, ensconced on his throne, 
My lord ... My lord, he is my lordl 
God-of-Heaven-and-Earth, determiner of the fatesl My Lordl My Lord, 

be calmed I 
Bootes, holding mace and loop! My Lordl My Lord, be calmed! 

Eridanus, possessed of wisdom! My Lord! My Lord, be calmed! 

Asari, bestower (of the gift) of cultivation! My Lord! My Lord, be 

calmed! 
Jupiter, bearer of signs to the universe! My Lord! My Lord, be calmed! 

Mercury, who brings rain! My Lordl My Lord, be calmed! 

Saturn, star of justice and right! My Lord! My Lord, be calmed! 

Mars, blazing fire! My Lord! My Lord, be calmed! 

Sirius, who measures (the depths) of the seal My Lordl My Lord, be 
calmedl 

SU.PA star, ruler of the supreme gods! My Lord! My Lord, be calmedl 

NEizigar-star, self-generated! My Lord! My Lord, be calmed! 

Numusda, who brings lasting rain! My Lordl My Lord, be calmed! 

Star, Sting of the Scorpion, who strides across the surface of the seas! My 
Lord! My Lord, be calmed! 

Sun, light of the universe! My Lord! My Lord, be calmed! 



1 For the arrival of the statues of these two major gods from Uruk and from Nippur note PSBA 
30 82 col. D (quoted CAD S 33): "as formerly Anu and Enlil (would go) from Uruk and Nippur to 
Babylon to take Bel's hand and march in procession with him to the temple tSISKUR." 
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Moon, who illuminates the darkness! My Lord! My Lord, be calmed! 
My lord is my godl My lord is my Bell There is no otherlordl 
To Beltiya he recites the following prayer: 

My lady, turn back (to us)! Turn back (to us)! My lady, be calmed! 

My lady, who does not withhold herself! My lady, be calmed! 

My lady who can sweep away (wealth)! My lady (who is also the source 

of) wealth! 
My lady, you who can cause deprivation! My lady (who is also the source 

of) wealth! 
My lady who does not withhold comforting! My lady who confers gifts! 
My lady (who listens to) prayerl My lady who confers gifts! 
Damkina, mistress of heaven and earth— this name (is a name for) my 

lady, 
Venus, brightest star— this name (is a name for) my lady, 
Bow-star, who fells the mighty— this name (is a name for) my lady, 
She-goat star, who scans the heavens— this name (is a name for) my 

lady, 

Star of Abundance, the star of abundance— this name (is a name for) 

my lady, 
Star of Dignity, the star which moves out of orbit— this name (is a' name 

for) my lady, 
Wagon star, the mast of heaven— this name (is a name for) my lady, 
Star Aru, who engenders fertility— this name (is a name for) my lady, 
Star of Ninmab, who makes a gift of life— this name (is a name for) my 

lady, 
My lady is indeed Beltiya! Is this name not my lady's? 
After the prayer which is recited, he opens the doors. The entire temple 
staff enters and performs its duties before Bel and Bgltiya as is customary. 
The singers and the musicians (do) likewise. 

Two hours after sunrise, when the preparations for the table of B5l and 
Beltiya have been completed, he summons the exorcist, (who) purifies the 
temple and sprinkles the temple with water from a well along the Tigris and 
from a well along the Euphrates. He (the exorcist) makes the copper ...(- 
instrument) sound forth shrilly in the temple. He moves the censer and the 
torch to the center of the temple. ... does not enter into the chapel of Bel 
and Beltiya. When he has finished the purification of the temple, he enters 
the Ezida, to the chapel of Nabu, purifies the temple with a censer, torch, 
and holy water vessel, and sprinkles the chapel with water from a well along 
the Tigris and from a well along the Euphrates. He smears the doors of the 
chapel all over with cedar resin. In the center of the chapel court he sets a 
silver censer and scatters over it aromatics and juniper. He (the High Priest) 
summons the ritual slaughterer and he (the slaughterer) cuts off the head 
of a sheep, and the exorcist purifies the temple with the carcass of the sheep. 
He recites the spells for exorcising the temple. He thoroughly purifies the 
entire chapel and (then) removes the censer. The exorcist picks up the car- 
cass of the aforementioned sheep and proceeds to the river, (where), facing 
west, he casts that sheep's carcass into the river. (From there) he goes out to 
the countryside. The ritual slaughterer does the same with the sheep's head. 
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The exorcist and the ritual slaughterer go out to the countryside and, as 
long as (the statue of) Nabu remains in Babylon, they are not to reenter 
Babylon, but are to stay in the countryside from the 5th until the 12th day 
(of Nisannu). The High Priest of the EtuSa may not actually view the purifi- 
cation of the temple, (for) if he does watch (it) , he is ritually unclean. After 
the purification of the temple, three hours and twenty minutes past sunrise, 
the High Priest of the EtuSa leaves (the temple) and summons all the arti- 
sans. They bring the golden canopy from the treasury of Marduk. They cover 
the Ezida, the shrine of Nabu, (the canopy) being suspended to the base of the 
temple. The High Priest of the Etusa and the artisans recite the following cry 
of distress: 

They are purifying the temple: 

Asarluhi [Marduk] , the offspring of Eridu, who dwells in the EtuSa, 

Kusu, who adorns the clear sky from his (Chapel-of)-the-Darkening Sky, 

and Ningirim, who listens to prayer. 
Marduk purifies the temple, 

Kusu designs the plan, and Ningirim casts the spell. 
Whatever evil resides in this temple, get out! 
Great demon, may Bel kill you I ' 
May you be cut down wherever you are! 

All the artisans leave through the doorway. 

... the High Priest enters before Bel ... and prepares the golden (offer- 
ing) table. He places roasted meat on it. ... he places on it; he places on it 
the amount for twelve regular offerings. He fills a golden ... with salt and 
places it on it. He fills a golden ... with honey and places it on it. He places 
on it ... He ... four golden containers and places them on the table. He ... a 
golden censer and sets it in front of the table. He [scatters] aromatics and 
juniper [over the censer]. ... libates wine. He recites the following: 

[Marduk, supreme one of the gods! 

[He who dwells] in the Esagil, who establishes justice, 

... the great gods, 

[... bo] It, ... your lock, 

[...] your heart to him who seeks your help! 

In the Esizkur, the house of prayer, 

[...] your place, may he honor him] 
After (this) recited prayer, he clears off the (offering-) table. He summons 
all the artisans. He hands the entire table over to the artisans so they can 
take it to Nabu. The artisans take it and they go to the place of the heroic 
one, [the king], at the Kuyamassu-canal. When he arrives to [greet] Nabu, 
they usher him before Nabu. After they have placed the table before Nabu, 
they raise up the bran (from) the table while Nabu disembarks from the Id- 
dahedu-barge and on the table ... They move the waters for (washing) the 
king's hands ... and they accompany him to the Esagil. The artisans leave 
through the gate. When he (the king) arrives before Bel, the High Priest 
leaves, taking the mace, the loop and the scepter. He (also) takes the crown 
of his kingship. He then brings them before Bel and places them on a ped- 
estal before B51. He leaves and strikes the king's cheek. He places [the king] 
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behind him and brings him before Bel. He drags him in by his ears. He forc- 
es him to kneel down on the ground. The king says the following only once: 

I have not sinned, Lord of all Lands! I have not neglected your divinity! 

I have not caused the destruction of Babylon! I have not ordered its dis- 
solution! 

[I have not ...] the Esagil! I have not forgotten its rituals! 

I have not struck the cheek of those under my protection! 

... I have not belittled them! 

[I have not ...] the walls of Babylon! I have not destroyed its outer forti- 
fications! 

(break of approximately Jive lines) 
[... the High Priest recites:] 

Have no fear ... 

... which Bel has uttered ... 

Bel [listens to] your prayer, ... 

He will glorify your dominion, ... 

He will exalt your kingship, ... 

On the day of the eiei-festival ... 

Cleanse your hands at the Opening-of-the-Door, ... 

Day and night ... 

He, whose city is Babylon, ... 

Whose temple is the Esagil, ... 

The citizens of Babylon, those under his protection, ... 

Bel will bless you ... forever! 

He will destroy your enemy, smite your adversary! 

After he has spoken, the king regains his dignity as usual. (The High 
Priest) retrieves the mace, loop, scepter, and crown and hands them back 
over to the king. He strikes the king's cheek. If, as he strikes his cheek, tears 
flow, Bel is friendly. If tears do not flow, Bel is angry. The enemy will arise 
and bring about his downfall. 

After this has been done, forty minutes after sunset the High Priest ties 
together forty uncut, unbroken, and straight reeds of three cubits each, 
bound with date palm bast. A pit is opened up in the main courtyard and 
(the bundle of reeds) is set in the pit. (The High Priest) places honey, ghee, 
and the best quality oil... thesheaf. A white bull [is ...] before [the pit]. The 
king [sets all this ablaze] with a lighted reed. The king and [the High Priest] 
recite the following utterance: 

Divine Bull, brilliant light which illuminates the darkness! 
... of An ... 
... fire ... 

Although the ritual is broken at this point, an inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar II (604-562 B.C.) in which he commemorates his refurbishing the 
chapels and barges associated with the New Year festival states that on the 8th 
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and 11th days of the festival the great gods met at the "Sacred Mound" (dug- 
ku) to decide eternal destiny: 1 

The "Sacred Mound," where the fates (are decided), in the UbSuukkina, the 
Throne-of-Destiny, where at New Year's (zagmukku), (at) the beginning of the 
year on the 8th and 1 1 th days, the god, the king of the gods of heaven and earth, 
the lord, the (foremost) god takes his seat, (where) those gods of heaven and 
earth, trembling, pay him homage, (where) they come before him prostrating 
and (together) decide eternal destiny, my life's destiny, this chapel, the chapel 
of kingship, the chapel of the ruling gods, of the wisest of the gods, of the prince 
Marduk, which my predecessor had decorated with silver, I decorated with 
gleaming gold (as) an ornament (of) glory. I plated the furnishings of the Esagil 
with red gold and the processional barge [of Marduk] (S" 5 ma-tu5-a) with yellow 
gold and (precious) stones, (so that it was studded) like the heavens with stars. 

I decorated the ... and the cabin of the processional barge [of Nabu] 

(P 5 ma-fd-da-he-<iu7), the vehicle of his princeship, the processional barge of 
the New Year's festival, the festival of Suanna [Babylon]. 

Marduk's stay at the Sacred Mound on the 8th to decide the fates is men- 
tioned in another ritual text, which describes the various buildings and 
shrines visited by Marduk and the divine forms he assumes: 

On the 8th and 11th days of the month Nisannu, when [Marduk ? ] resides in 
the courtyard, on a seat not decorated with gold, sitting in the dwelling of 
Mes, Marduk's name is Mes-Marduk; secondly, when he takes a seat opposite 
the Mound, the sacred place, his name is Enbilulu; when he takes his seat on 
the Throne-of-Destiny, his name is Lugaldimmerankia; when he takes a seat 
in (his) fuio-transport ... his name is Sirsir. Tifamat (the sea) ... which he 
st]epsupon [...], Tiamat (the sea) is his vessel and [...]. When he [takes his 
seat] upon the dais of the gate [...] his name is "God-of-the-Esizkur" 
On the 10th of the month Nisannu ... night [...] mother Damkina ... child [...] 
in his(?) wrath (?) ... [...] in the chapel [...] 

Another text records that Marduk took up residence in the akitu-house on 
the 8th day. 3 According to an inscription of Nabonidus (555-539 B.C.) on 
the 10th day Marduk and the gods assembled in the afctiu-house: 4 

On the 10th day of Nisannu, when the king of the gods, Marduk, and the gods 
of heaven and earth take their seat in the Offering-House, the house of prayer, 
the akitu-house of the Lord-ofjustice ... 

A partial description of Marduk's procession from the Etu§a, his dwelling 
in the Esagil, to the Offering-House, i.e., the akitu-house, is described in an 



1. VAB 4, 125-128; for further details on the aHlu-festival gleaned from royal inscriptions, see P.- 
R. Bcrgcr, "Das Neujahrsfest nach den Konigsinschriftcn des ausgehenden babylonischen Reiches," 
CRRA 17 (1970), 155ff. 

2. Cavigncaux, Textes Scolaira du Temple de Nabu Sa Hare I (Baghdad, 1981), 141. 

3. K.4657, quoted CAD A/1 268. 

4. VAB 4, 282. 
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inscription of Nebuchadnezzar II, who speaks of the grandeur of the event 
he has organized for Marduk: 1 

The barge, the Tufa-transport, 2 a cargo-ship, his gleaming transport, its sides, 
prow and stern, its appurtenances, its .... and its railings(?) I had decorated with 
eagles and dragons of gold. I adorned it with precious stones. On the current of 
the clear Euphrates I made (the ship's) brilliance as resplendent as the stars of 
heaven. I filled (the boat) with splendor, (so that it) would be admired by all the 
citizenry. At the New Year (zagmukku), the beginning of the year, I set inside it 
Marduk of the gods, and I arranged for him to go in procession to his glorious 
festival, his great aAitu-(festival). I let him proceed in the barge, the holy TuSa- 
transport and then travel along the wall ... of the Arahtu-(canal). For the en- 
trance (into) the Offering-House of the exalted lord of the gods, the lord of 
lords, I organized the procession for the great lord Marduk from the mooring 
place of the barge, (of) the TWo-transport, to the Offering-House, with ....op- 
ulence to the right and left (of the procession way) (lined with) splendid firs. 

A ritual calendar from Seleucid Babylon lists events for the 10th and 11th 
of the month. 3 The text notes that on the 10th of Nisannu the god is ritually 
attired and proceeds to the House of Offerings. The next day, the 1 1th, there 
is a festival, which includes a wedding, presumably between Marduk and Sar- 
panltum. 

[The month Nisannu, the month of ..., who] is called by the name "[King] 
of Heaven and Earth"; [...] purification proceeds to the Lord of Lords; 
[On the 10th day] he is dressed in his lordly garment, he is adorned in glory; 
[...], he proceeds to the House-of-Offerings; [...], who dwells on earth and 
in heaven; [...] bring before them; 

[On] the 11th day they hold a festival in the House-of-Offerings; [...]... 
the wise men ..., he rushed to the wedding celebration; [...] of Anu he 
founded for kingship; [...] the mighty(?) gods before him and brought in 
good time before all the gods. 

The end of the festival was marked by the return of Marduk from the 
akitu-house back to his residence at the Esagil on the 1 1th day. 4 

A schedule of offerings for the festival is partly revealed in a Neo-Babylo- 
nian letter from Innin-Sar-usur to Nabu-ahhe-sullim: 5 

I am now sending you the official order for the separation of the young animals 
from the cattle and sheep in the month Addaru. Separate them according to the 
written order. Do not be careless. All the cattle that can already eat fodder, and 
also the sheep, should enter Uruk on the 25th day. Deliver on the evening of 



1. VAB 4, 156. 

2. Cf. CT 37 IS ii (quoted CAD S 33): "the boat or Marduk, (called) giJ-ma-tuS-a, for the 
procession on the Euphrates and on the road to the a*!lu-tcmplc, in which the prince Marduk goes 
in procession at the beginning of the New Year." 

3. SBH p. 245. 

4. WVDOG4pI. 14. 

5. Oppenheim tetters, 190. 
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the first day the lambs for (the service of) the second day. Please, have ready in 
the early moming of the second day die two-year-old bulls about which I write 
to you. On the evening of the second day, deliver at the New Year's Chapel 17 
lambs for the (service of the) 3rd day. Deliver on the 3rd day, at eight o'clock 
in the morning, 5 suckling bull calves and 5 lambs. Deliver on the 5th day a heif- 
er for the JanJ-ccremony. Bring in and hand over to the priests 30 he-goats on 
the second day. 

The Babylonian Chronicles, outlining the relations between the Assyrian 
and Babylonian empires, considered the Babylonian observance of the akitu- 
festival important enough to warrant a note whenever political or military 
events prevented its observance. 1 In fact, one tablet, called the akitu Chron- 
icle (Chronicle 16), is devoted to listing the events from Sennacherib's ab- 
duction of the statue of Mardukfrom Babylon in 689 B.C. (until the accession 
of Nabopolasser in 626 B.C.) which prevented observance of the festival. 2 
During the twenty years from 689 B.C. through the rule of Esarhaddon (680- 
669 B.C.) "Bel [Marduk] stayed in Baltil [ASsur] and the aftftu-festival did not 
take place. Nabu did not come from Borsippa for the procession of Bel." 
The phraseology that is commonly used throughout the Chronicles to indi- 
cate observance of the festival is "He [the king] took the hand of Bel [some- 
times adding "and of the son of Bel"] (and) celebrated the a*i/u-festival." 4 
Grayson, discussing the significance of the phrase "to take the hand of Bel," 
notes Olmstead and Smith, who asserted that this was a symbolic gesture by 
which Marduk granted the king authority to rule for another year, and 
Thureau-Dangin, who understood this idiom as a reference to the king es- 
corting Marduk (and Nabu) during the procession. Grayson, noting many 
instances in which the king did not participate, yet was acknowledged as 
rightful king in Babylonian sources, disagrees with Olmstead and Smith, 
concluding that participation in the atow-festival "was not relevant to their 
recognition as legitimate rulers by native sources." 5 Grayson attributes great- 
er significance to the act of holding the god's hand than simply leading him 
in procession, noting in particular the Neo-Assyrian relief from Nimrud "on 
which is depicted an Assyrian king (Shalmaneser III) and a Babylonian king 
(Marduk-zakir-sumi I) each with a hand extended, gripping the other's 
hand." 6 



1. K. Crayson, "Chronicles and the Akitu Festival," CRRA 17 (1970), 161 n. 1 lists the 11 of 21 
chronicles that mention the festival. 

2. Sec K. Grayson, TCS 5, 35-36 and 131-132. 

3. Grayson, op. at., 127. 

4. Grayson, op. cit., 100; Grayson, CRRA 17 (1970), 164ff. 

5. Grayson, CRRA 17 (1970). 169. 
S. Grayson, CRRA 17 (1970), 165. 
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We agree with Thureau-Dangin 's view. Throughout the Uruk akitu-in- 
structions, the phrase "to take the hand of the god" clearly connotes escort- 
ing the deity from one location to another. In fact, deities, as well as the king, 
"take the hand of the god": "Papsukkal, Nusku, Usmu and the king escort 
[take the hand of] Arm from the Throne-of-Destiny." If this were interpreted 
literally, Anu would need four handsl Thus physical hand-holding is not in- 
tended and therefore such scenes of hand-holding as on the Nimrud relief 
are not relevant in regard to the ato/u-festival. As already stated, the most im- 
portant ritual aspect of the entire celebration was the entrance of the god 
into his city, the procession in which the king escorted Marduk from the 
akitu-howe into the Esagil. This is the reason the chroniclers use the synec- 
doche "to escort Bel" to refer to the atau-festival. It was the crucial event of 
the entire festival. 

As at Uruk, Babylon celebrated an a&ifu-festival in the seventh month as 
well. Although the tablets do not mention the festival by name, the ritual in- 
formation contained clearly refers to an atau-celebration. This kinship with 
the afota-festival in Nisannu is noted in a letter to the Assyrian king: 1 

... [The king, my lo]rd, knows that the god Be! is dressed (for the festival) [on 
the 3]rd of Tasritu; on the 6th day the gate (of the temple) is kept open, (and) 
the procession of Bel sets out like in the month Nisa[nnu]. [The cerem)onies 
of the city of Der are conducted in the same way. 

Regarding this Babylonian observance in Tafritu Parpola states: 2 

The Tasritu festival of Babylon referred to in the letter has remained very im- 
perfectly known up to the present date. According to private communication by 
W.G. Lambert, there exists in the collections of the British Museum a large tab- 
let doubtless forming part of the "Festkalender" of Babylon, which gives in sev- 
eral columns detailed instructions about the cultic ceremonies performed in 
Babylon both in Tasritu and the immediately preceding and following months. 
This tablet, which unfortunately remains unpublished, fixes the dressing ritual 
of Bel, also mentioned in the present letter, on the 7th of Tasritu and the sub- 
sequent opening of the gate on the 8th. The text then goes on to state that a 
great meal was offered to Bel following the opening of the gate, and a couple of 
lines later tells that sections from Enuma EWl were recited to Bel by a chanter 
(naru) on the same day. The general outline of the ceremonies thus indeed re- 
sembled those of the New Year's festival of Nisannu; and as pointed out in Rev.6, 
even the procession of Bel to the akitu house took place exactly on the same day 
(the 8th) as in Nisannu. 

One section of a first millennium B.C. scholarly work called "The Nippur 
Compendium" concerns Nippur festivals. The following portion applies to 



1. ABL956, translation Parpola, AOAT 5/3, 143. 
2.AOAT5/2, 186. 
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the first month and lists five different aAfiw-observances in the first month 
(translation George Topographical Texts, 155): 
In the month Nisan festivals are celebrated: 



for his supreme divinity; 

for his father Enlil; 

(or,) of Ninurta; 

for Ninurta, the net of the gods; 

for Ninurta, the net of the gods; 



the Akltu of Marduk: 

the Akltu of Ninurta: 

the Akltu of IStar, Queen of Nippur 

the Akitu of Sin: 

as many Akltu's as there are: 

R. Steiner published a preliminary account of a first millennium B.C. New 
Year's (rlln.ri m ) ritual in Demotic script. 1 The ritual, celebrated in the sev- 
enth month, represents the tradition of exiles from RaS, a country which at 
one time was captured by ASSurbanipal on his expedition against Elam. Ac- 
cording to Steiner's synopsis: 2 

The ceremony begins with the celebrant's arrival at the gate leading to the 
courtyard of the New Year's chapel, which appears to have been erected for 
the occasion next to a graveyard; he stops there and recites a blessing. A 
voice from within calls out to him to enter the courtyard. After he enters and 
washes his hands the statue of Marah (=Nanai), the Queen of ri, is brought 
into the assembly of the gods. The gods rise from their thrones and give the 
order for her to be seated among them. Each of the assembled gods is asked 
to bless the king. Sheep are slaughtered and turned into smoke, while sixty 
singers lift their voices and sixty temple servitors burn myrrh and frankin- 
cense. ... 

The high point of the festival is the sacred marriage ceremony. The king 
initiates the rite by declaring: "Nana, thou art my wife." "In thy bridal cham- 
ber, a priest sings," he continues, "Nanai, bring near to me thy lips." The 
king and the goddess keep a vigil outside the bridal chamber, with music 
from a nearby grave preventing them from dozing off. At the appointed 
hour, the king invites the goddess to enter the bridal chamber: "My beloved, 
enter the door into our house. With my mouth, consort of our lord, let me 
kiss thee." They enter the "perfumed hideaway," where the goddess is laid 
upon an embroidered bedspread. The ceremony culminates in an exchange 
of blessings between Nanai and Baal of Heaven and a promise by the king to 
rebuild the ruined capital of rl 

The occurrence of this akitu-kstival in the seventh month is not surprising 
since Uruk, Babylon and probably Assyria held aAita-festivals in both the first 
and seventh months. The reference to a New Year's chapel erected for the 
occasion near a graveyard should refer to an akttu-house, which, as noted, 
was constructed outside a city's walls. The goddess Nana had a major cult at 
Uruk and throughout first millennium B.C. Mesopotamia was identified with 



1. The Aramaic Text in Demotic Script: The Liturgy of a New Year's Festival Imported from 
Bethel to Syenc by Exiles from Rash.'JAOS 111 (1991), 362-363. 

2. In these quoted lines from Steiner's article we have omitted the interspersed Aramaic 
transliterations and the line references. 
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TaSmetum, Nairn's spouse, and in liturgy with IS tar, for whom special akltu- 
festivals were held in Uruk and in Nineveh. 

The Babylonian atou-festival included a wedding on the 11th day, al- 
though the preserved texts provide no further information about it— pre- 
sumably the wedding was between Marduk and Sarpanltum (just as the 
following month began with a wedding between Nabfl and TaSmetum) . How- 
ever, this Demotic text indicates a wedding between the king (or his substi- 
tute) and the goddess Nana, the first clear attestation of a sacred marriage 
rite since Iddin-Dagan of Isin at the beginning of the second millennium B.C. 

In summary, the aAftw-festival originated in Ur as a festival of the moon to 
celebrate the equinoxes. The pageantry of Nanna triumphantly entering his 
city Ur appealed to other Mesopotamian cities, which in turn adopted the 
festival or integrated it into local festivals, frequently celebrating it two times 
a year, as at Ur. However, the festival was adapted for the chief deity of each 
city. Although, as at Ur, the god's primeval assumption of control of the city 
was reenacted, the festival no longer had any overt connection with the equi- 
noxes. As at Ur the others cities constructed an atow-building- outside the 
city walls in which the god resided until his grandiose entry into the city. Hav- 
ing entered the city, the god then performed ritual activities which symbol- 
ized his setting in order the administration of his new home. 
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Festivals for the Men and 
Gods of the Netherworld 



Death did not end the deceased's membership in his family, nor did death 
absolve the living from responsibilities to the dead. Throughout the year and 
during festivals the deceased were cared for, brought flour and water at 
shrines and places of burial — food needed by those whose shadows wan- 
dered about the netherworld. So too, the gods of the netherworld, no less 
than their divine counterparts above, required offerings and libations. 

The netherworld, the Land of the Dead, lay below the earth, the Land of 
the Living: 

Traditionally the ancient Mesopotamians had made a conception of the uni- 
verse that was, so to speak, vertical and bipolar; they saw it as an immense 
globe composed of two symmetrical hemispheres horizontally separated in 
the middle, ... Heaven and the Below ... or the Netherworld. In its center, en- 
circled like an island by the bitter waters of the sea ..., and lying on a sheet of 
Sweetwater .... was what we call the earth: the earth of living humans. 

Certain seasonal or monthly phenomena were thought to have momen- 
tarily brought the Land of Living and the netherworld closer together, af- 
fording easier access between the two worlds. And these opportunities were 
realized through the cult by the establishment of seasonal festivals such as 
the ne-IZI-gar, the ab-e, and the ahum. This "moment when the two worlds 
met" is exemplified by the last few days of the month, considered an oppor- 
tune time for interacting with the spirits of the dead: 

> At third millennium B.C. Nippur the Sacred Mound festival, involv- 
ing offerings to Enlil's ancestors in the world below, was celebrated 
on the 27th and perhaps 28th of the seventh month; 

> At second millennium B.C. Emar rituals for the ab/pu, which cov- 
ered the passageway to the netherworld, were performed on the 
26th and 27th of the fourth or fifth month; 

>■ In the first millennium B.C., observances for the dead Dumuzi oc- 
curred from the 26th to the 29th of the fourth month; 



1. Bottero Mesopotamia, 273. 
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>■ In the Ur HI period the Wailing at the Mourning-site (?) (er-ki-gu- 
la, MVN 15 193) was performed at a funerary libation site (ki-a-nag) 
of Amar-Suen in the first year of his brother's reign on the 27th 
and 28th of the twelfth month; 

>- In the first millennium B.C., the maqlu ritual, which included dis- 
pelling evil spirits of the netherworld, was recited on the 28th of 
the fifth month. 

The coming disappearance of the moon was, most likely, the reason that 
these last days of the waning moon were the efficacious moments for rites for 
the dead spirits— the last possible moment to propitiate the spirits before 
they interacted with the world of the living on the day the moon disap- 
peared. Without the moonlight, of course, the night darkness was an oppor- 
tune time for robbers and other evil-doers to go about their business unseen. 
And this, by extension, would also be the time malevolent spirits, residing 
normally in the netherworld, would chose to perform their evil in the world 
above. 1 

As can be noted in the above examples, the summer months, from June 
to August, were viewed as a time when there was a confluence of the worlds 
above and below. This is manifest in the fifth month being the time of the 
ne-IZI-gar festival at Nippur (the paternalia in which the dead returned to visit 
the living), of the cult of the netherworld deity Ninazu at Ur, and of the ab- 
e festival for the dead at Adab. This perception of the summer months may 
have been based upon an interpretation of the agricultural cycle. The 
grain — the staple of Mesopotamian existence — had already been harvested. 
During these summer months the stubble lay motionless on the hot, parched 
ground. The seeding, the infusion of new life into the earth, would not begin 
until the fall. Thus, there was a lifelessness above, the conclusion of one life- 
cycle, awaiting the beginning of another. This was the time of the dead Dumuzi 
and of the dying Ba'al, deities associated with the grain. 

The continual interaction of these two worlds was portrayed in a mytho- 
logical context. Inanna, Queen of the Above, descended to the netherworld; 
and yet, ultimately, she returned. The ga/fo-demons, sent from below to fetch 
a substitute for Inanna, were able to pass freely back and forth through the 



1. The Day of the Disappearance of the Moon (Sumerian u,-nu-a, Akkadian bubhulu) was in some 
traditions considered a perilous time, (although some traditions viewed this day as favorable). For the 
Day of the Disappearance of the Moon as unfavorable note (all following references are quoted in 
CAD B 299): KMI 76 K.4659, Sm. 352 r. 17, Surpu VIII 43, K.9666 ii 6'; as favorable, note: <1R 33* iii 
28 and 39 (Inbu scries) , BMS 1:17. For discussion on the Day of the Disappearance of the Moon, sec 
Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 144. 

Bottero Mesopotamia. 286 suggests that a major change in man's understanding of the 
netherworld had occurred by the first millennium B.C.: "one can postulate a change in the ideas of 
the Netherworld: first it was the home of the ex-living, later, little by little, of the anti-living." 
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threshold that divided the two worlds. Dumuzi and his sister Ge5tinanna al- 
ternated six month periods below and above. But perhaps the greatest sym- 
bol of the interaction between the two regions was Utu or SamaS, the sun. 
During the day he ruled above, while at night he entered the netherworld, 
where he was the supreme judge over that domain — a reminder of the con- 
tinual interplay of the two worlds. 

Thus consignment to the netherworld did not preclude continued inter- 
action between the deceased and those in the Land of the Living. The dead 
did not sever their tie to the living, just as the grain which had died came 
back through the power of the seed, and as the sun returned each day after 
its stay below. This, undoubtedly, presented the living with a frightening 
problem — how was one to interact with these beings, whose existence and 
experiences were now so totally different from one's own. This was the func- 
tion of the festivals and rituals for the dead — these rites provided a protocol 
which ensured respect for both worlds, while protecting the living when con- 
fronted with those from below. 

At Nippur the main festival for the dead was the ne-IZI-gar observance, 
when the spirit returned to his family, to briefly visit those with whom he had 
shared his life. Elsewhere in Sumer the main festival for the dead was the ab- 
e festival. There is no evidence from the sites celebrating the ab-e festival 
that it too was a time when the deceased returned to the land of the living. 
However, since Nippur celebrated the return of the dead spirits, so too the 
rest of Sumer probably adhered to this attractive belief— it seems unlikely 
that the spiritual center of Sumer, Nippur, would be isolated in such a fun- 
damental belief concerning the dead. The third major festival for the dead 
was the ab/pum observance, a festival probably of western (Amorite) origin. 
The ne-IZI-gar festival, whose ritual was directed towards accommodating 
the spirits of the deceased, is attested in the fifth month (July /August) at 
Nippur, providing the name for the month. References to the ne-IZI-gar ob- 
servance in economic documents indicate that the observance occurred 
around the 11th and 12th of the fifth month, just before the full moon, 
whose light may be have been instrumental (along with the fires and torch- 
es) in guiding the dead from the darkness of their netherworld abode at 
night. 1 

The ne-IZI-gar observance involved ceremonies for the dead, as suggested 
in the "Death of GilgameS" 2 : 

Let ..., the child of the sun-god Utu, 

light up for him the netherworld, the place of darkness! 

Let him set up a threshold there (as bright) as the moon 



1. For ihcse economic documents, sec pp. I00fT. 

2. Kramer, BASOR (1914), 94 2-12; van Dijk Studies Falkmslein 249. 



(for) all mankind, whatever their names be, 

(for) those whose statues were fashioned in days of yore, 

(for) the heroes, the young men, and the ...I 

From there the strong and the mighty will march out. 

Without him no light would be there during the month ne-IZI-gar, during 
the festitval of the gh]osts. ( ili ne-IZI-gar e[ze]m-gi[di]m ? -ma-ke 4 -ne) 

According to this passage the "festival of ghosts" occurred during the 
month ne-IZI-gar, a time when the spirits of the dead followed a special pas- 
sage of light leading from the darkness of the netherworld back into the 
world of the living for a brief stay. The setting of fires and lighting of torches 
by each household would guide the spirits of the dead back to the ancestral 
home, where a ceremonial meal, presumably the ne-IZI-gar offering, awaited. 
Langdon likens this occasion to the Roman paternalia with "funeral meals 
..., and families entertained the ghosts of their dead relatives." 1 

Although the term ezem ("festival") is employed with ne-IZI-gar only at 
Nippur, the practice of making the ne-IZI-gar offering was widespread 
throughout Sumer, although not in the fifth month as at Nippur. In the 
eighth month at Larsa there was a festival involving the ne-IZI-gar offering, 
as can be deduced by coordinated ne-IZI-gar offerings being made in the 
temples. The eighth month at Ur and Adab was also the occasion for these 
offerings. There are references to the ne-IZI-gar at Ur in the ninth and tenth 
months as well. 2 The reference from Ur to the ne-IZI-gar of the tenth month 
may note a one-time, special observance for the recently deceased king of Ur 
as one of his son's first acts of succession. The reference to the ne-IZI-gar of- 
fering in the ninth month may be for Uruk, rather than for Ur. The sixth 
month at Uruk may have been named for a combination of the ab-paternalia 
and the ne-IZI-gar offering: '''ab-NfE-IZI^J-gar. And at Old Babylonian E5- 
nunna the ne-IZI-gar offering was part of the U4 e-lu-um of the goddesses 
Belat-terraban and Belat-suhner in the fourth month, an observance that was 
probably based upon a myth of the goddesses' sojourn in the netherworld. 3 

The texts record the ne-IZI-gar offering as being made to various deities — 
there is only one mention of the ne-IZI-gar being offered to the deceased 
(the offering to Su-Sin at Ur). Several explanations are possible as to why de- 
ities received this offering. Evil ghosts and witches exited the netherworld 
along with the welcomed ghosts. 4 In the first millennium B.C. the Maqlu cer- 
emony was performed to ward off the evil of witches. Perhaps the deities 
were being asked to protect the populace from the ghosts and witches. Or, 
perhaps offerings were made to the gods so the gods would guide the ghosts 

1. Langdon Menologies, 323. 

2. See p. 102 for references. 

3. See pp. 252-253 for a discussion of this observance and a translation of the text. 

4. Cf. T. Abusch, "Mesopotamlan Anti-Witchcraft L!tcralurc,"JNES 33 (1974). 259-261. 
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to their families, or so that they would intercede with the gods of the neth- 
erworld in achieving the temporary release of the deceased, or they were of- 
fered in the name of the deceased who was reentering the community, a sign 
that the deceased recognized the authority of and his obligation to the gods 
of the city. 

The earliest reference to the ab-e festival is from one of the pre-Sargonk 
LagaS calendars, where it served as the name of the tenth month. 

The ab-e festival is documented as having been celebrated in Old Sumer- 
ian LagaS. Langdon interprets the month name as meaning "the ancestors 
go out (from the netherworld)." 1 A hint that this festival in Old Sumerian 
Lagas also involved ritual activities for the dead is a basket tag which lists 
among the basket's contents a tablet for Lugalurub for the ab-e festival. The 
deity Lugalurub was identified with Dumuzi and thus probably with the neth- 
erworld. 

Based solely upon the month names, the ab-e festival probably occurred 
in the fifth month at Adab and in the sixth month at Uruk. However, we have 
no details concerning the ab-e at these two Ur III sites. 

The names of the months in Nippur remained constant from the earliest 
recorded documents, with the exception of this change from ld ku-su x to ,u ab-e, 
which had occurred at least by AS4 (Fish Catalogue 35). A festival and month 
ili ab-e had existed in pre-Sargonic and Sargonic Lagas and as the fifth month 
at Adab. Since, but for the ab-e festival, there are no other references from 
Nippur to offerings to the funerary shrines of the Ur III kings during festi- 
vals, the ab-e festival in Nippur may have centered solely about the deceased 
Ur III kings, and was not a paternalia for the general populace. 

The adoption of a month named for an Ur III king throughout the Sum- 
erian calendars always occurred during the life of the monarch; it was never 
intended to memorialize a dead monarch. Thus there may have been great 
pressure applied upon the revered Nippur religious community by Amar- 
Suen and the Ur political/religious establishment to perpetuate the great- 
ness and memory of the divine Sulgi, especially since Nippur had never 
named a month for Sulgi. This may have been the basis for the adoption of 
a foreign observance, perhaps originating in LagaS, during a month devoid 
of festivals, in honor of the deceased monarch. The festival, which became 
the unique religious event of the month, caused the replacement of the 
month name '''ku-sux by ui ab-e. Upon the death of Amar-Suen the festival in 
Nippur was already established, and thus the now dead Amar-Suen was also 
memorialized in the ceremonies. 

During the fifth month, ili ne-lZI-gar, ceremonies for the deceased were 
observed probably by most of the populace of Nippur for their dead rela- 



1 . Langdon Menologies, 139. 
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lives. Major distinguishing features between that observance and the newly 
adopted ab-e practice may well have been that the ab-e observance was polit- 
ical in nature, devotion probably restricted to just the dead Ur III kings, and 
observance relegated to the religious and political elite of Nippur. 

Throughout Mesopotamia many cities observed a rite involving the dead 
called abum or apum, this observance providing the name for the summer 
month in which it occurred. The orthography a-BV-um does not enable us to 
determine whether the month was Abum or Apum. The month name a-pa-um 
attested as the fourth month of an unidentified calendar (5R pi. 43) may be 
an orthography for our month. At Emar the month in which the ab/pum ob- 
servance was held was written a-ba-i or a-W-^eAAM. 

There are several references to a term ab/pum which may be related to the 
Ab/pum festival: 1 

>■ In two Assyrian rituals the apu 2 was the conduit to the dead wherein 
the offering meal was placed: "he will go and collect the blood in the 
apu, pour honey and oil into the apu" (KAR 146 r. i) ; "(the king) pre- 
sents food to the spirits of the dead, (the singer) removes (the meal 
from the table), places it in the apu, he pours honey, oil, beer, and 
wine over it, the singer fills the apu, the king puts his foot over the 
apu, kisses [the ground?]" (KAR 146 r. ii). 

>- According to a text from Subat-Enlil there were special observances 
to Belet-apim and Nergal on the 14th of the month Abum: i-nu-ma a- 
na d NIN-a-^i u d Ne-erin-gaI LUCAL iq-qu-qu? Subat-Enlil/Sehna was 
the capital of an area called mat apim, 4 whose goddess was Belet- 
apim. The above quoted passage may indicate that Belet-apim might 
have been considered anotherform of the queen of the netherworld, 
Nergal's spouse, EreSkigal. This may have derived from a play upon 
the name of the locality referred to as mat apim and the ab/pum-ksti- 
val. The wordplay and the identification of Belet-apim with EreSkigal 
may have been based upon a perceived parallel construction of the 
names of the two goddesses, i.e., ab/pum paralleled ki-gal. The term 
ki-gal connoted both a raised area for cultic purposes and the neth- 
erworld. 5 



1. Sec p. 260 note 1 for other interpretations. 

2. The text has the orthography a-pi. 

5. F. Ismail, AUbabylonisdu Wirtschapurfomdm am TdlLcilan (Syrien), diss. Tubingen (1991), no. 65. 

4. For the geographical term Apum, see p. 260 note 3. 

5. For KI.GAL as denoting a burial mound, see p. 260 note 4. 
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>■ An Emar ritual text for the month *Abu records the giving of offer- 
ings on the 27th of the month a-na pa-mi a-bi-i $a E d KUR; a-na a-bi £a 
E d A-ldl; a-na a-bi-i ia E tkk-li. 

>- An Old Babylonian text from Sippar (YOS 12 345), dated to the fifth 
month, records: 3 slla a-na fi-ir-pi-tim i-na e-ri-ib a-bi "3 liters of por- 
ridge at the entrance to the a-bi." 

>■ Concerning the meaning of the Assyrian month Ab/p Sarrani, CAD 
states: "Since the first element is consistently written ab in the 0[ld] 
Afssyrian] refs., it is unlikely that the month name is composed with 
abu, "father"; the fact that no writings with AD are found in the M [id- 
die] Assyrian] texts supports this interpretation." 1 Possibly the ele- 
ment ab/p in the Assyrian month name may be related to ab/pum as 
in the month and festival name. If true, this month name refers to a 
yearly observance for the deceased Assyrian kings. 

The ab/pumv/as probably a mound placed over a supposed passage to the 
netherworld through which the dead could return to the land of the living 
and through which the living could provide for the dead. The term ab/pum 
may not necessarily have referred to actual burial mounds, but perhaps just 
to a mound (perhaps one per temple as at Emar) constructed not for the 
purpose of covering the dead, but only as a conduit to the netherworld, i.e., 
no bodies may have been buried there. Obviously, even if no bodies were 
buried under the ab/pum, the concept surely evolved from the burial mound 
of dirt and/or rocks which covered the hole in which the deceased was in- 
terred. The occurrence of an ab/pu in a temple may be somewhat analogous 
to the Sacred Mound (du 6 -ku) at Nippur and other cities, which may also 
have covered a passageway to the netherworld. 

Complicating our attempt to understand the meaning of the term ab/pum 
in the festival and month name is the recent publication of a Drehem tablet 
which raises the possibility that the festival name may have been Apum, from 
apum "canebrake." There is a Drehem reference to the ezem-gis-gi, "the fes- 
tival of the canebrake," on the 1st day of the fourth month (MVN 15 352 [SS2 
iv 1]): "1 grain-fed ox for Enlil and 1 grain-fed cow for Suzianna ... provisions 
for the Festival of the Canebrake." (The references to Enlil and Suzianna 
suggest that Nippur may have been the site of the observance.) Thus a Festi- 
val of the Canebrake was observed during the same month which other cities 
have called Abum/Apum, a term for which a translation "canebrake" is possi- 
ble. Moreover, it is not inconceivable that the Festival of the Canebrake may 
have been related to a cult of the dead. Swamps and canebrakes were fre- 



1 . CAD A/ 1 2 sub ab SarrSni. 

2. For a discussion of the Sacred Mound, sec pp. 106fT. 
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quently places of burial, as discussed by P.-A. Beaulieu. 1 Among the exam- 
ples cited by Beaulieu is an inscription of the pre-Sargonic ruler of LagaS, 
Uruinimgina: "as a deceased was taken to the reed thicket of Enki" (gi- d En- 
ki-ka-ka adda u-tum). 2 Beaulieu observes "... burial marshes were considered 
in the Illrd millennium a normal funerary practice on an equal footing with 
interment." 

The earliest references to the Ab/pum festival are from Sumerian texts of 
the Ur III period. An Ur document detailing an allotment of oxen for cere- 
monies comprising the funerary offerings for the deceased Ur-Nammu men- 
tions the ab/pum observance as part of the cultic activities (UET 3 244 (no 
month)): "2 oxen: provisions for the abum (observance); 1 ox: provisions for 
the festival of Ninazu; 1 ox: provisions for the festival of AN.HUL; (all these 
are) the provisions for the funerary offerings (ki-a-nag) for Ur-Nammu." 3 

In the Ur III period the abum v/as observed in the fourth month at Mari 
and probably at Ishan Mizyad. However, we know nothing of the ritual ob- 
servances at these sites — merely that these months were named for the ob- 
servance. There are no references to an ab-e or abum observance at Umma 
nor any Ur III references from Lagas/Girsu, despite pre-Sargonic references 
to the ezem-ab-e at LagaS. 

In the fifth month the abum festival was observed at Sippar. There are var- 
ious references to funerary offerings (ki-sl-ga/ kispu) being provided in the 
fifth month in Sippar: "a one year old calf for the funerary offering for the 
month ne-IZI-gar" (CT 48 100); "turtles and tortoises are needed for the fu- 
nerary offering for the month ne-IZI-gar" (VAS 16 51); and "milk and ghee 
will be needed for the funerary offering of the month ne-IZI-gar" (TCL 1 7). 
A reference probably to the abum festival at Sippar is YOS 12 345, dated to 
the fifth month, which records: 3 sila a-na fi-ir-pi-tim i-na e-ri-ib a-bi "3 liters of 
porridge at the entrance to the abi." The placement at Sippar of the abum 
festival in the fifth month (rather than in the fourth month as in the more 
northerly cities) may have been a conscious rearrangement to enable the 
abum and the ne-IZI-gar ceremonies to merge into one major observance for 
the dead. Sippar was strongly influenced by the southern Sumerian cities as 
witnessed by its parallel usage of the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian cal- 
endar. There may have been a division among the Sippar population, some 
elements observing the ne-IZI-gar paternalia from the south, others the abum 
festival from the north. To resolve the issue the Sippar calendar may have 



l.NABU 1988/3,36. 

2. P.-A. Beaulieu, NABU 1988/3, 36 quoting the inscription of Uruinimgina published by M. 
Lambert, RA 50 (1956), 172-173. 

3. Sec pp. 149ff. for other references from Ur. 
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been altered by moving abum one month later to coincide with the paternalia 
of the fifth month in the Southern-Mesopotamian Sumerian calendar. 

At early Old Babylonian EJnunna offerings for several days of festivities 
are recorded on a tablet dated to the 18th day of the fourth month Abum (TA 
1931-325). 1 This text mentions rituals for the cult of Belat-Suhner and Belat- 
terraban, goddesses who were mythologized as journeying to the nether- 
world. And the ne-IZI-gar, a ritual or offering associated with the cult of the 
dead in the fifth month at Nippur, is mentioned as part of this observance at 
Esnunna. Thus the abum observance at Esnunna seems to have been inter- 
twined with the cult of goddesses identified with the netherworld. 

At Mari offerings for the dead kings (ana kispim la LUGAL.MES) were pro- 
vided throughout the year, usually on the first of the month. 2 However, an 
abum festival was observed at Mari in the tenth month, as noted in a text list- 
ing oil a-na ki-is-pi-im Sa ab-be-e, "for the funerary offering for the ab/pum" dur- 
ing the tenth month. 

The Old Assyrian month name ab Sarrani may have denoted a observance 
restricted to the ancestors of the monarch involving offerings at the ab/pum. 

A festival of the netherworld was observed at Subat-Enlil in the middle of 
the fourth month Abum. According to one text there were special observanc- 
es to Belet-apim and Nergal (lord of the netherworld) on the 14th of the 
month: i-nu-ma a-na ^NIN-a-jW li ^Ne-eriu-gal LUGAL iq-qu-qu. 

At Emar in the second millennium B.C. the month of Abu was ritually ac- 
tive. On the 1st or 2nd of the month offerings were made to Ba'al (or 
Hadad). On the 3rd offerings were presented to IStar and to Mount SinapSi. 
Offerings to this mountain occurred also on the 8th and 20th of the month. 
On the 19th an offering was made to Mount Suparatu. Since offerings to 
mountains occurred only during this month, perhaps these rituals relate to 
this month having been the occasion for the cult of the dead. Possibly these 
mountains were believed to have been entrances to the Land of the Dead, a 
concept common throughout the Near East. 5 Special offerings are detailed 
for the 14th, probably the 15th, for the 16th, 17th or 18th, 19th, and 20th of 
the month. The 25th through the 27th was the occasion for offerings to the 
ab/pum. The offerings to the dead were unusually bountiful, including ga- 
zelles, fowl, honey, and fruit. 

The Assyrian Astrolabe B for this month mentions activities associated 
with observances for the dead: "The month Abu, ... of Ninurta, braziers are 



kindled, a torch is raised to the Anunna-gods, Girra comes down from the 
sky and rivals the sun, the month of Gilgames, for nine days men contest in 
wrestling and athletics in their city quarters." The kindling of lights during 
the month was presumably to enable the deceased to find their way at night 
from the darkness of the netherworld. GilgameS was one of the overlords of 
the netherworld and he too joined the land of the living for the festival. Ac- 
cording to Astrolabe B, in GilgameS' honor athletic contests were held, cel- 
ebrating his legendary physical prowess. Directly related to this month's 
preoccupation with the netherworld is the reference in a Nimrud incanta- 
tion to Abu as the month of NingiSzida, lord of the netherworld. 1 

Concomitant with the month of Abu being a time of festivals for the dead, 
it was a time when both benign and malevolent ghosts from the netherworld 
joined the living. To protect the living from witches and other evil spirits, the 
rites called Maqlu, "burning," were practiced during this month, as noted in 
a Neo-Assyrian letter to the king, in which a Figurine of GilgameS was used: 2 

At night the king will perform the (ritual) "burning," [maqlu] in the morn- 
ing the king will perform the balance of the ritual. Furthermore: a figurine 
of GilgameS will certainly be used in the (periodical) rites of the month Abu 
[which] will be performed on [the ... t]h; should (the rite) be performed 
for the queen mother? What is it that the king says? 

The purpose of the series Maqlu. was the transformation of the live witch 
into a ghost and the expulsion of the formerly live witch's ghost as well as 
ghosts of witches returning from the netherworld outside the universal or- 
der, from which they could never again return." 3 Abusch in his analysis of 
Maqlu. noted that Maqlu. was divided into three sections, the first two sections 
being recited at night (with incantations to the gods Nusku and Girra), and 
the final section at dawn (involving incantations to SamaS).' 1 Commenting 
on the use of Maqlu rituals in the month Abu, Abusch noted a ritual whose 
closing instructions were basically identical to a Maqlu ritual, except for add- 
ing an instruction to perform the ritual on the 28th of the month Abu: 5 

...Thereafter, you recite the incantation "Evil demon, to your steppe" al! the 
way to the outer entrance; then you encircle the entrance with [flour-pjaste. 



1. For a transliteration and translation of this text sec pp. 251-252. 

2. Charpln, MARI 3 (1984), 88-89 nos. 30-36, which date to months 1. 2, 6, 9. 10, and 12. 

3. Charpin, op. til., 88-89 no. 36. 

4. Ismail, op. til., no. 65. 

5. Sec p. 260 note 4 for this concept. 



I.D.J. Wiseman, "A LipSur Litany from Nimrud," Traqii (1969), 1 75ff.; cf 4R 33 (K.2049 and K.129). 

2. ABL 56, translation Parpola, AOAT 5/1, 155. Note also ABL 223: "the rites or the month Abu 
about which the king has written"; also quoted T. Abusch, "Mesopotamian Anti-Witchcraft Liter- 
ature," JNES 33 (1974), 259. For references to the use of figurines of Gilgame! to cure diseases 
caused by ghosu, sec Parpola, AOAT 5/2, 204. 

3. T. Abusch, paper delivered to the American Oriental Society, Berkeley CA, 1991 and personal 
communication. 

4. Abusch, "Mesopotamian Anti-Witchcraft Literature," JNES 33 (1974), 256ff. According to 
Abusch's analysis the first section of MaqlQ involved "judgment, destruction by fire, and expulsion"; 
the second: "fumigation, protection, and salving"; the third: "washing and retributive reversion." 

5. Translation of UET 6/2 410 according to Abusch, op. at., 260. 
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This rite is to be performed] on the 28th day of Abu, and [he] will [then] 
recover. 

Concerning the likely recitation of Maqlu during Abu Abusch notes: 

... the suggestion that Maqlu was performed in Abu receives further support 
from the netherworld character of that month; for the cultic-calendrical as- 
sociation of Abu with GilgameS in his netherworld capacity and with the ap- 
pearance of ghosts and their return to the netherworld would certainly go a 
long way toward providing a partial explanation for the performances of 
Maqlu in that month. This feature of Abu need not, however, be the only fac- 
tor responsible for its performance in Abu, since the existence of a known 
association between the fire-god and Abu and the centrality of the fire-god 
in the first division of MaqlH would now seem to be too much of a coinci- 
dence and to suggest further lines of association between Maqlu and Abu. 

Maqlu was recited, as Abusch observes, at the end of the month, at the 
time of the disappearance of the moon, an ominous event — completely in 
keeping as the time of the month when evil spirits were most likely to cause 
trouble. 

The Old Assyrian month name Hubur may refer to special religious activ- 
ities along the Hubur (or fcjabur) river, a river which was frequently identi- 
fied with the netherworld. The sixth month at Old Babylonian Mari was 
d IGI.KUR and Durand has suggested that the month d IGI.KUR may designate 
the Hubur river. The signs IGI.KUR may also be read hilib or halib, which may 
be based upon West Semitic bib, "hill." If this reading is valid, then the Mari 
month d IGI.KUR may refer to a festival similar to the ab/pum. Thus these As- 
syrian and Mari month names may allude to observances involving the neth- 
erworld during that time. 

At Nippur the Sacred Mound (du6-ku) was the object of special devotion 
throughout year. Perhaps a key to understanding the nature of this special 
festival for the Sacred Mound, (aside from the normal attention the Sacred 
Mound at Nippur received throughout the year), was the occurrence of the 
festival on the 27th and perhaps 28th of the month, these last days of a 
month being the time for observances involving the spirits of the dead (see 
above) . 

The Sacred Mound, as did the ab/pu, covered a conduit to the world below 
the surface. However, the Sacred Mound was more positive in nature — erect- 
ed perhaps over Enki's home, the subterranean waters of the apsu, from 
which culture and civilization sprang. Thus the Sacred Mound was a logical 
place through which to communicate with gods of the netherworld, in par- 
ticular Enlil's ancestors who dwelt there. The somber nature of this festival 
may be noted in a passage from the Curse of Akkad: "Their laments were 



1. Abusch, op. at., 261 and note 34 for cultic references to the month Abu. 
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(like) laments which Enlil's ancestors perform in the awe-inspiring duku, 
..." 1 Thus the festival of the Sacred Mound may have focused less on the 
site's positive aspect (i.e., the place from which civilization came to man- 
kind—which was more likely the theme of the cult practiced at the Mound 
throughout the year), and more as an appropriate site from which to com- 
municate with Enlil's ancestors, who resided in some level of the nether- 
world. Whether the need to communicate with Enlil's ancestors was simply 
to honor Enlil, himself, or rather to seek their assistance in dealing with the 
spirits below, cannot be ascertained from existing references. 



Festivals for the Dying Gods 



A second type of festival involving the netherworld was also observed 
throughout many cities of Mesopotamia. This festival was based upon the 
cult of the disappearing god, occasionally becoming intertwined with obser- 
vances for deceased kings — rulers identified with those disappearing deities. 
In most cities it was Dumuzi (or a form such as Lugalurub in pre-Sargonic 
Lagas) who had gone to the netherworld, while at Ur it was Ninazu. This cult 
of Dumuzi or Tammuz persisted vigorously not only into the first millenni- 
um B.C., but rituals involving the dead Tammuz were performed at Harran 
in Syria as late as Medieval times. 

Pre-Sargonic Ur observed a major festival for Ninazu, naming a month for 
him: ezem-mah- d Nin-a-zu5-ka, "the great festival of Ninazu." Later, during 
the Ur III period at Ur both the fifth and sixth months were named for the 
god Ninazu; the fifth month was iu ki-sig- d Nin-a-zu and the sixth was the 
month of "the festival of Ninazu" (ezem- d Nin-a-zu). A cult of Ninazu was ob- 
served in Ur, Enegi, Esnunna, Lagas/Girsu and to some extent at Nippur. 2 
In the myth Enlil and Ninlil, Ninazu was the offspring of these two gods, 
born to prevent their firstborn, Suen, from having to live in the netherworld. 
According to Jacobsen: "Ninazu, the third son, was a netherworld deity of the 
'dying god' type. Essentially he would seem to be a god of the spring rains 
which die when summer sets in. His name may be interpreted as 'the water- 
pouring lord'." 3 His wife was Ningirida, as noted at the close of the compo- 
sition Enki and Ninhursag: "may Ninkiriedu [= Ningirida] marry Ninazu!"' 1 



1. Seep. 107. 

2. For Ninazu in Ur, Enegi and ESnunna sec van Dijk Golterlieder, 71-78; Sjobcrg, TCS 3, 87-89. 
Note the Old Babylonian reference, probably from Sippar, to the "genie" of Ninazu in the name of 
a site to be rented (YOS 12 354): kaskal- d IM-lama- d Nin-a-zu. 

3. Jacobsen Harps, 170. For Ninazu as belerscti "lord of the underworld," sec W.C. Lambert, "The 
Theology of Death," Mesopotamia 8, B. Alster, ed. (Copenhagen, 1980). 60. 

4. Jacobsen, ibidem, 204. 
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and in the Emesal I Vocabulary (MSL 4 9) 103-104: d umun-a-zu = d nin-a-zu 
SV-ma / ga5an-gir-da = d nin-gir-da dam-bi munus and in the god-list AN = 
Anum V 241: d Glr-da dam-bi munus. 

In Enegi Ninazu, whose temple was the Egidda, 1 was the child of the 
queen of the netherworld, EreSkigal, and perhaps of Gugalanna, who is iden- 
tified with Nergal. Ninazu's son was NingiSzida, the god of GiSbanda. Note 
the Temple Hymn to the house of Ninazu in Enegi: 2 

Enegi, great [runnel, runnel] of the earth (= Nether World), which be- 
longs to EreSkigalla, 
Gudua of Sumcr, (the place) where all mankind is gathered, 
Egidda, your shadow has stretched over the princes of the 'land', who (live) 
in the 'land', 

Your prince (is) the seed of the great lord, the pure one of the 'great 

earth', borne by EreSkigalla, 
He who with a loud voice plays the zanaru-instrument, sweet (as) the voice 

of a calf, , 

Ninazu, (who hears) the word (s) of prayer, 
Has, O house Enegi, placed the house upon your ..., has taken his place on 

your dais. 

In a god-list Ninazu is placed almost directly after EreSkigal and her 
spouse Gugalanna and is equated with Enlil's son in Nippur, Ninurta. His 
wife, Ningirida, is equated with the goddess Gula (who in some traditions 
was Ninurta's wife). 4 The ancient za-mi hymn found at Abu Salablkh in- 
cludes an obscure hymn to Ninazu which deals solely with his powers over 
the cattle herds, the earliest literary reference to Ninazu. 5 Biggs states: "This 
hymn is probably addressed to Ninazu of Enegi rather than to Ninazu of Es- 
nunna, not only because towns in the Diyala area are otherwise entirely ab- 



1. Jacobsen, ibidem, 178: "he [Enlil] poured into the womb for her [Ninlil] the sperm, (germ) of 
Ninazu, owner of the (temple) manor Egida." 

2. Sjobcrg, TCS 3, 27. See W.G. Lambert, "The Theology of Death," Death in Mesopotamia, 
Mesopotamia 8, B. Alstcr, ed. (Copenhagen, 1980), 60-63 for a discussion of the netherworld aspect 
of Ninazu, wherein Lambert discusses this passage of the Temple Hymns. 

3. Sjobcrg, TCS 3, 88 interprets Sita on the basis of iita - ellu, ramku "pure." Lambert, op. cit., 61: 
"His[Ninazu's] relationship to the nether world is given in the Temple Hymns as Sita ki.gal.la. The 
precise meaning of Sita In such contexts Is not certain, see J. J. A. VanDijk, Sumerische Gotterlieder 11, 
126ff., though it seems to be an elected office rather than a permanent autocracy. Had the author 
meant that Ninazu were the supreme ruler, he could have expressed himself much more clearly by 
using other terms. If this conclusion is correct, there is a contradiction between the implications of 
the description of city and temple and the term used for their owner. The former imply that Ninazu 
was head of the underworld, the latter seem to withhold that rank from him. In the context of the 
Akkad period that is perhaps not surprising. There had been a Sumcrian god of the infernal regions. 
Ninazu, and an Akkadian god, Nergal." 

4. CT 25 pi. 8, quoted by van Dijk Gotterlieder, 71. 

5. OIP 99, 50. 
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sent in sources from Sumer during this period but because of the possibility 
thatIM in line 135 is to be read Enegi."' 

In ESnunna Ninazu's temple was the Esikil and his parents were Enlil and 
Ninlil, for which note the conclusion to the Temple Hymn to the Esikil in 
ESnunna: 2 

The 'true' seed, bom of the great mountain and Ninlil, 
Esikil, your lord (king) , the warrior Ninazu, 
Has, O ESnunna, placed the house upon your .... 
has taken his place on your dais. 

The special relationship of Ninazu to the city of Ur is espoused in a balbale- 
hymn according to which Ninazu was born in Ur of Enlil and the "exalted lady" 
(nin-mah) and was invested with authority in Nanna's temple, the Ekisnugal: 3 

Suen has perfected your mace of lordship, 

the great scepter, outstretched over the foreign lands, holds sway over the 

people. 
In the EkiSnugal has your protective genie . . . great authority(?) for you. 
Ninazu, born in Ur, may Nanna rejoice at you! 
Lord Ninazu, born in Ur, may Nanna rejoice atyoul 
Your father begetter, the great mountain Enlil, has caused your name to go 

forth. 
Your mother who bore you, the exalted lady, has decided your fate for you 

in the forecourt (of the Ekur). 

Also in this hymn Ningirida is mentioned as Ninazu's wife: "Your wife, the 
young girl, the lovely woman, the lady Ningirida." This relationship with the 
city of the moon-god may be part of the same mythological schema as in the 
composition Enlil and Ninlil, wherein Ninazu was conceived to free the 
moon from eternal consignment to the netherworld. The temple of Ninazu 
in Ur (e- d Nin-a-zu) is in a long list of Ur temples receiving regular (satukku) 
offerings (UET 3 267) and in another Ur text as receiving emmer (UET 3 1393) . 

In the cults of Enegi and of Ur Ninazu is a god of the underworld. Yet, as 
van Dijk observes, the tradition in ESnunna differs: Ninazu is a great warrior, 
there being no hint of a role in the netherworld pantheon. 4 

There are references to Ninazu's cult at LagaS/Girsu. 5 The Old Sumerian 
texts from LagaS record offerings to the god d Nin-a-su (= d Nin-a-zu). 6 A pre- 
Sargonic text from LagaS (DP 51) lists offerings for Ninasu and EreSkigal, 
suggesting a relationship with EreSkigal similar to the one in Enegi. An Ur 



1. OIP 99, 55. 

2. Sjoberg, TCS 3, 42. 

3. Van Dijk Gotterlieder, 57ff. 

4. Van Dijk Gotterlieder, 77. 

5. Falkenstein, AnOr 30, 88 with n. 4. 

6. Sec Bauer Lagasch, 566 for references. 
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III legal text from Girsu lists a witness Ur-ki-gu-la, the gudu-priest of Ninazu 
and Falkenstein notes a text from Girsu which references the "house of Sul- 
pae (and) Ninazu" and the "house of Ninazu (and) NingiSzida." Two tablets 
stating "from LagaS" include entries for Ninazu. 

The role of Ninazu as an underworld deity, similar to that of the dying and 
returning Dumuzi and Damu, is evident in the lamentation eden-na u-sag-ga- 
ke,}, wherein a refrain groups Ninazu with Damu, Alia, Lugalsudde, Istaran- 
ibiSuba, and AmauSumgalanna (=Dumuzi) . At Ur Ninazu is listed in two of- 
fering lists which record gods associated with the netherworld: NingiSzida, 
Ninazimua, Ningirida, Alia, d IDIM-5u-x-tum, and Ninpumunna (UET 3 69), 
and with Ninpumunna, d Nin-KA, d Lal, and d Nin-Uri ki -TI l? (UET 3 72) . 4 Nin- 
azu immediately follows his son Ningiszida, lord of the netherworld, in an- 
other Drehem offering list (MVN 13 120). 

The only hint of a cult of Ninazu at Nippur is a long list of offerings dis- 
bursed from Drehem on the third day of the ninth month in IS2 (MVN 10 
144). This most unusual document lists the gods who were to receive offer- 
ings in the temples of Enlil, Ninlil, Nintinugga and Ninurta. In this tablet Nina- 
zu is grouped with his spouse, Ningirida, and his son, NingiSzida, among the 
large number of deities receiving offerings in the temple of Ninurta. A vast 
array of gods from all over Sumer is listed, many of whom are nowhere else 
attested as having a cult in Nippur. Possibly, since Nippur was the religious 
center of a Sumerian amphictyony, the gods of each member city were given 
a place in sacred Nippur, enabling that city's gods to participate in the divine 
assemblies of the gods at Nippur. This would create a religious bond among 
Nippur and the participating cities. Another possibility is that this tablet is 
chronicling a singular event, a response to pressures suddenly thrust upon 
Ibbi-Sin. To defeat those growing forces which sought to dissolve his empire 
of Sumerian cities, Ibbi-Sin may have commissioned a massive series of offer- 
ings to all the gods of his kingdom in that most sacred of cities, Nippur, even 
though cults of many of these gods had not previously existed in Nippur. 

The naming of two consecutive months at Ur for Ninazu would seem to 
indicate an underlying cult of a netherworld god. 

Landsberger was the first to suggest that ki-sig in this Ur month name was 
an early form of ki-s)-ga, kaspu, kisikku, "funerary offering." 6 Landsberger 



1 . Limel Textes Sumiriens 14. 

2. Saurcn AT Public Library 219 and 391. 

S. M.E. Cohen Lamentations, 675 and 683 and see Jacobscn Harps, 59-60 for the relationship of 
these deities to the netherworld cult. 

4. In a Drehem text he and his spouse, Ningirida, receive offerings (Sigrist PTS 72). 

5. Sec Hallo, "A Sumerian Amphictyony, "JCS 14 (1960), 88ff. 

6. Landsberger, LSS 6 1/2, 5 note 5; Falkenstein Gerichtsurkunden II, 142 note. 5; Sollberger, TCS 
I, 143; Krcchcr Kulllyrik, 41. For other meanings of ki-sl-ga, see v. Dijk, Studies Falkenstein, 242. 
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suggested that the mythology surrounding Ninazu was probably similar to 
that of Dumuzi and that this month and the next involved a cycle of mourn- 
ing for the dead Ninazu followed by a festival upon his return (ezem- d Nin-a- 
zu). However, there is no evidence to support the suggested relationship be- 
tween the terms ki-sfg and ki-sl-ga. There is not one variant ki-sig for ki-sl-ga 
in lexical or literary texts. Moreover, were ki-sfg synonymous with ki-sl-ga, 
most certainly a variant month name * !ti ki-si-ga should occur. But such is not 
the case. Thus there is no substantiation for an interpretation "the month of 
the funerary offerings for Ninazu." All references to ki-sfg or ki-siki refer to 
"wool workers. For wool workers associated with the cult of a deity note 
MVN 11 106 (AS4): ki-sfg-tug- d Nin-gfr-su, "the wool workers (weavers) of the 
clothes of Ningirsu." 3 

The sixth month at Ur was named for the festival of Ninazu. An important 
reference from Ur for understanding the nature of this festival of Ninazu is 
in a text detailing an allotment of oxen for ceremonies comprising the fu- 
nerary offerings to Ur-Nammu (UET 3 244) : "2 oxen: provisions for the abum 
(observance); 1 ox: provisions for the Festival of Ninazu; 1 ox: provisions for 
the Festival of AN.HUL; (all these are) the provisions for the funerary offer- 
ings (ki-a-nag) for Ur-Nammu." This text from the reign of Ibbi-Sin (no 
month is recorded) thus links all three observances to the cult of the dead. 

The first of these three, the abum (or apum) observance, was practiced 
throughout much of Mesopotamia. 4 

The second of these three observances involves a god d HUL, who is attest- 
ed in the late god list AN = Anum VI 279 as bibru (CAD B 222:a bird or rhy- 
ton); AN.HUL in na4-AN.HUL-za-gln as bibru, "rhyton." Note also d Udug = 
bibru (quoted CAD B 222). (The signs UDUG and HUL are somewhat similar 
in form, possibly explaining both being equated with bibru.) In the Contest 
of Summer and Winter the bibru-bird is listed among the winter fowl, 5 yet the 
month Ul ezem- d Nin-a-zu is a summer month. Thus, it is unclear as to what 
the term AN.HUL in ezem-AN.HUL refers. 

The Festival of Ninazu was the third of the observances performed for the 
cult of the deceased Ur-Nammu. A Drehem text also connects the ezem- 
d Nin-a-zu with the ki-a-nag ritual for another deceased Ur III king, Sulgi 
(AUCT 1 35 [AS6 vi]): "1 grain-fed sheep for each of the first 5 days of the 
month: provisions for the ki-a-nag of Sulgi, the ezem- d Nin-a-zu." 



1. LSS 6 1/2, 70. 

2. Selz WirUchafisurkundcn, 60. 

3. See p. 148 note 9 for ki-sfg in the Ur III period. 

4. See pp. 259-261 for a discussion of the month name Ab/pum. 

5. Civil, quoted CAD B 222. 
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Landsberger suggested that the ezem-^Nin-a-zu was a joyous occasion: 
"Mfonat] des (Freuden)festes desNfinazu]" celebrating the return of Nina- 
zu from the netherworld.' Although Landsberger may be correct in assum- 
ing that the basic motif was the return of Ninazu (and the deceased kings 
who were identified with him) from the netherworld, the ceremony probably 
did not involve the public and likely was somber in nature. 

Ritual observances in Ur at the funerary shrines of the Ur III kings, includ- 
ing the obligatory offering of water and strewing of flour, occurred through- 
out the year. However, during this month special elaborate ceremonies were 
observed at these funerary shrines. 

In Old Babylonian Ur, just as at Ur III Ur, the festival of Ninazu was 
marked by offerings to funerary shrines, as noted by offerings to the shrines 
of the deceased rota-priestesses, Enmegalanna and Enanatumma. 

In the pre-Sargonic LagaS-state there were at least four annual festivals 
dealing with netherworld themes: the festivals of Baba, Lugalurub, Lugaluru- 
bara, and the ab-e festival. 3 Aside from ritual indications of the nature of 
these observances, there is no mythology or other evidence to identify Baba, 
Lugalurub, or Lugalurubarra as chthonic deities. Offerings to deceased 
members of the royal family were performed as preliminary events to these 
first three festivals. As yet there is no evidence of such offerings during the 
ab-e festival. 

The first day of the festival of Baba was named the Courtyard Festival (ezem- 
kisal-la) and was marked by offerings to deities whose statues presumably were 
assembled in the courtyard. On the second day offerings were made to Ningirsu 
and Baba, although only half the quantity they had been given on the first day. 
Offerings were also made at the house of the ruler or high-priest (e-en-na). On 
the third day, according to F6 74, after offerings to Ningirsu and Baba, the par- 
ticipants journeyed to and made offerings at the ib-shrine of Badtibira; whereas 
DP 54 records that the third day concluded at the temple of Uruk and offerings 
at the ib-shrine of Badtibira did not occur until the fourth day. The fourth day 
(apparently in the Badtibira area) involved offerings to GilgameS, Ninjjursag- 
Seda, and Me-Kulabata 4 along the "Banks of Gilgamesh." Bauer suggests that 
the "Banks of Gilgamesh" was a site associated with the cult of the dead. 5 



1.LSS6 1/2,70. 

2. For further information on this Old Babylonian observance at Ur, see pp. 230-231. 

S. For an overview of the pre-Sargonic LagaJ tablets in relation to rites for the dead and the 
netherworld, see J. Bauer, "Zum Totcnkult Im altsumcrischcn Lagasch," ZDMG Supplement 1 
(Wiesbaden, 1969), 107-114. 

4. For a discussion of the term Me-Kulabata, sec Bauer Lagasch, 439. 

5. Bauer Lagasch, 439. 
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There were three preliminary days of offerings to royal ancestors.' Ac- 
cording to RTC 46 ovine offerings were made on the first day at the ki-gu-ka 
for the deceased governor, Enentarzi, on the second day at the ki-a-nag for 
Enentarzi and at the e-ki-siL-la for Dudu, the chief administrator of the tem- 
ple of Ningirsu, and on the third day at the gii-su-RIN-na for Enentarzi. These 
offerings to royal ancestors as well as the offerings by the Banks of Gilgamesh 
indicate that the cult of the dead was the major theme of the festival of Baba. 
Kobayashi observes: "In the case of the festival of Baba, offerings such as food 
and drink are explained as 1-ku-de ' (These are) to be eaten (for the ancestors) ,' 
so that the aim of the festival seems to have been to give food and drink to the 
ancestors. However, this was probably just one aspect of the festival. Festivals 
with netherworld themes (such as Lugalurub and Lugalurubara) were oppor- 
tune occasions for providing offerings to one's ancestors in the netherworld. 

One indication that the festival of Lugalurub involved ritual activities for the 
dead is a basket tag (DP 25) which lists among the basket's contents a tablet for 
Lugalurub for the ab-e festival. Offerings for the funerary shrines of the royal 
ancestors are recorded on texts for the festival of Lugalurub. 3 And one text 
(VAT 4875) lists ancestor offerings for both of these festivals. This tablet 
records ancestor offerings for the first day for the festival of Lugalurub and 
offerings to the gods Lugalurub and Adana on the second. During the festi- 
val of Lugalurubara, there were offerings to the ancestors on the first day, 
offerings to Lugalurubara on the second, to the ki-a-nag (funerary shrine) 
on the third, and to Gilgamesh on the fourth. On each day of both festivals 
there were offerings to a group of five (ancestors). 4 

Since Lugalurubara and Lugalurub were identified with Dumuzi, the fes- 
tivals may have involved the journeys of these god to or from the nether- 
world, concomitant with ceremonies for important personages in the nether- 
world. Selz understands the ritual bathing associated with Lugalurub (czem- 
Lugal-Urub x k '-ke4 a-e-Sa-ga a-tu 5 -a [Nikolski 289]) as purification of the god 
after his return from the land of the dead. 

The ab-e festival is documented as having been celebrated in pre-Sargonic 
Lagag (DP 164) and in one document the month is actually named "the ab-e fes- 
tival of LagaS" (HSS 3 17: Iti ezem-ab-e-Lagas* , -ka). Langdon interprets the 
month name as meaning "the ancestors go out (from the netherworld)." 5 



1 . For these three days of ancestor offerings being preliminary to the actual festival of Baba, sec 
p. 54 n. 3. 

2. Kobayashi, op. til., 11. 

3. SceT. Kobayashi, "The ki-a-nag of Enentarzi," CWcti(21 (1985), 12 for the names of these ancestors. 

4. Kobayashi, op. til., 13: "... the relatives of tMiinimgina (such as Unitu, GiSri, Lugaluddc, Hcbaba 
and Hegirid) appeared as "5-ne-nc-kam" ("(they) are five"). 

5. Langdon Menologia, 139. 
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As noted above, a basket tag (DP 25) lists among the basket's contents a tablet 
for Lugalurub (a god whose festival involved the netherworld) during the ab-e 
festival and offerings for the festival of Baba, another observance involving the 
netherworld. However, there are no references to ancestor offerings during this 
netherworld festival as there are for the festivals of Baba, Lugalurub, and Lugal- 
urubara. 

The sixth month in the Ur III calendar at Girsu is named for a festival of 
Dumuzi ( u, ezem- d Dumu-zi), suggesting some type of observance for the 
dead. However, there are no references from post-Sargonic LagaS and Girsu 
to a paternalia or festival involving the netherworld during this month or any 
other month. 

At Ur and Uruk a ritual common to the goddesses Inanna, Nana, Belat- 
suhner, Belat-terraban, Annunltum, and UlmasTtum was the gi-ra-num obser- 
vance 1 . The term is a Sumerianized form of Akkadian girranu, which in lexi- 
cal lists is equated with Sumerian er, "wailing." The term er in Ur III texts is 
used to denote wails for various occasions (e.g. at Uruk the er-uru-nigin 2 -na 
[Jacobsen Copenhagen 9] and the er-nigin 2 -a [AnOr 7 58] and at Ur the er-u- 
sag-ga-ke 4 [UET 3 242]); whereas gi-ra-num appears to denote a specific rit- 
ual. At Uruk the gi-ra-num of Inanna is attested in months 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 
and 11; the gi-ra-num of Nana in month 6; and the gi-ra-num of Belat-terra- 
ban and Belat-Jubner in months 3, 5 (?) , 6, and 8. Most of the Uruk referenc- 
es date to the last five days of the month. However one text indicates a multi- 
day observance during the middle of the month (MVN 13 715). At Ur the gi- 
ra-num of Inanna is attested in month 5; the gi-ra-num of Annunltum and 
UlmasTtum in months 5, 6, and 7(?); and the gi-ra-num of Belat-terraban and 
Belat-Suhner in months 1 and 10. Considering that there are additional ref- 



1. Sauren (CRRA 17 [1970], 15ff.) has suggested that two related festivals of the goddess 
Annunltum, one fixed, the other moveable, were celebrated at Ur and Uruk. According to Sauren's 
hypothesis the moveable festival was the gi-ra-num an-nu-ni-tum, "lamentation for the goddess 
Annunltum," also called U4-e-ru-ba-tum, "the day of the entrance (of the goddess)," or U4-ka5-de-a 
an-nu-ni-tum, "the day of the libation of beer in honor of Annunltum. " The gi-ra-num of Annunltum 
was attested in the 5th, 6th, and 7th months. There was a second, fixed festival called ezcrn-dingir-e- 
ta-c, "the festival of the exit of the goddess (Annunltum) from her temple," also called u 4 -du-lu-um 
54 Ur( kl -ma, "the day of cultic service in Ur." This second festival is attested as occurring between the 
end of the second month and as late as the second day of the third month. Sauren noted that 
offerings to Annunltum at Ur were not attested between this festival and the fifth month, at the 
occurrence of czcn-dingir-ku4-ku4, "the festival celebrating the entrance of the goddess." Thus the 
goddess, according to Sauren's calculations, resided in her temple, the EuImaS in Ur, for nine 
months, or between 255 and 279 days, leaving for three months. Sauren. seeking a rationale for this 
duration, discounted the symbolism of the nine months of pregnancy as well as this duration being 
tied to the hot season, a period of agricultural inactivity between the harvest and the sowing, as 
explanations for the goddess leaving her temple. Noting that in Neo-Babylonian astronomy the 
goddess Annunltum represented the constellation Pisces, Sauren suggested that the dales for the two 
aforementioned festivals were tied to the appearance and disappearance of this constellation, which 
in turn influenced the determination of an intercalary month. 
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erences to the gi-ra-num ritual for which we cannot determine whether the 
city of observance was Ur or Uruk, and taking into account our limited num- 
ber of references, it seems likely that the gi-ra-num was at least a monthly ob- 
servance. In fact, at Uruk in 541 the gi-ra-num of Inanna apparently was 
observed on the 15th and 30th of the same month. The following references 
to a gi-ra-num ritual are attested in die Ur HI period: 



Goddess(es) 


Year 


Month 


Day 


Location 


Textual Reference 


Inanna-da-bad-da 


S33 


V 




Ur 


PDTII1017 


Inanna-da 


S33 


X 




Uruk 


AnOr 7 53 


Belat-£uh,ner 


S35 


i 




Ur 


PTS95 


Nana 


S35 


vi 






PDT II 998 


Nana 


S35 


vi 




Uruk 


AnOr 7 55 


Belat-subner / 












Belat-terraban 


S85 


vi 




Uruk 


AnOr 7 55 


Belat-Sujjner / 












B5lat-terraban 


S35 


X 




Ur 


AnOr 7 56 


Inanna-da-bad-da 


S36 


ix 




Uruk(?)' 


AnOr 7 60 


Inanna-da-bad-da 


S36 






Uruk 


AnOr 7 57 


Inanna 


S37 


V 




Uruk 


Jacobsen 
Copenhagen 9 


Annunltum/UlmaSitum 


S37 


v 




Ur 


AnOr 7 61 


Inanna 


S37 


vi 






AnOr 7 62 


Inanna 


S37 


vi 




Tummal 


MVN 3 153 


Belat-subner 


S38 


v? 




Uruk 


Jones-Snyder SET 42 


Inanna 5a F'kjrig 


S39 


viii 


12 




RBC 2493 


Annunitum/UImaSItum 


S40 


vii 


6 


Uruk 


Legrain TRU 273 


Inanna 


S40 


i 


25 




Archi-Pomponio 
DrehcmlSi 


Inanna 


S40 


x 


27 


Uruk 


MVN 5 93 


Inanna 


S40 


X 




Uruk 


PTS833 


Inanna 


540 


X 


29 


Uruk 


AnOr 7 66 


Inanna 


S40 


xi 


30 


Uruk 


A4233 


Inanna 


S40 


? 


30 


Uruk(?) 


AnOr 7 65 


Inanna 


S41 


i 


30 


Uruk 


Legrain TRU 274 


Inanna 


S41 


i 


15 


Uruk 


Toronto 910.209.5 


Inanna 


S41 


vii 


26 


Uruk 


Legrain TRU 275 


Inanna 


S42 


iii 


13 


Uruk 


AnOr 18 21 


BSlat-subner / 












Belat-terraban 


S42 


iii 


13 


Uruk 


AnOr 18 21 2 



1. Text records "in Ur," but the shrines and rituals seem to be for Uruk. Perhaps the offerings 
were disbursed in Ur and then sent on to Uruk. 

2. AnOr 18 21 contains separate entries for the gi-ra-num of Inanna and for the gi-ra-num of 
BSlat-Juhner and Belat-terraban. 
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Inanna 


S42 


viii! 


281 


Uruk 


Jones-Snyder 

SET 43 1 


Inanna 


S42 


viii 


30 


Uruk 


A2823 


BSlat-Jubner / 












Belat-terraban 


S42 


viii 


30 


Uruk 


A2823 2 


Inanna 


S45 


V 


14 




PDTI645 


Inanna-DU-a 


S45 


vii 


15 


Uruk 


AnOr 7 72 


Inanna 5a c-gal 


S45 


vii 


25 




A4200 


Inanna 


S45 


xi 


25 


Uruk 


Nesbit 12 


Annunitum/UlmaSTtum 


S46 


vi 


21 


Ur 


AnOr 7 83 


Inanna 


S47 


V 


30 




OA 11, 263 no. 2 


[ ] 


S48 


X 




Uruk 


CT 32 pi. 49 


Inanna 


AS2 


viii 


15-18 


Uruk 


MVN 13 715 


Inanna 


AS3 


xii 


28 




PDT I 61 


B5lat-2ubncr 


AS9 


xi 






Durand Catalogue 
EPHE306 


[ ] 


SSI 


vii 


24 


Uruk 


TIM 6 8 


Belat-Subner / 












Belat-terraban 


[] 


[]' 


1 
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Although these economic documents do not supply the mythological ba- 
sis for the gi-ra-num observance, the most apparent background for ritual 
wailing for Inanna is the common motif of her imprisonment in the nether- 
world, as narrated in such compositions as Inanna's Descent. However, the 
observance of this ritual throughout the year indicates that it was not based 
upon a mythological explanation for one particular agricultural activity or 
for one natural phenomenon. 

The gi-ra-num ritual, at least that of Annunitum and Ulmasitum at Ur, in- 
cluded a banquet (ka$-de-a) as part of the observance, perhaps a joyous meal 
celebrating the return of the goddesses from the netherworld. 



Festival 

114 ka5-de-a-An-nu-ni-tum 
kas-de-a-An-nu-ni-tum 
114 ka5-dc-a-An-nu-ni-tum 



Related Context 
gi-ra-num Annunltum/Ur 
gi-ra-num Annunitum 
gi-ra-num Annunitum/Ur 



Date 




Reference 


S37 v 




AnOr7 61 


S40 vii 


6 


Legrain TRU 273 


S46 vi 


21 


AnOr 7 83 



Offerings for several days of festivities at early Old Babylonian ESnunna 
arc recorded on a tablet dated to the 18th day of Abum (TA 1931-325). This 



1 . This tablet duplicates portions of A2823, (or which sec our discussion of the eighth month at 
Uruk. We have dated the tablet to S42, rather than to AS6, since Afil-U-a functioned as early as S38 
(Jones-Snyder SET 42). 

2. A2823 contains separate entries for the gi-ra-num oflnanna and for the gi-ra-num of BSlat- 
Subncr and Belat-terraban. 

3. PTS 1377 records the banquet of BClat-iuhncr and BClal-tcrraban at Ur; but there is no 
mention of the gi-ra-num observance. 
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text mentions the day of the elum as an observance for Belat-Sukner (=BeIat- 
Suhner) . The day of the elum is mentioned as a special day for Belat-terraban 
in the month Abum'm another ESnunna tablet (TA 1931-261) dated to the 
13th of the month ('A slla ne-IZI-gar-Se U4 e-/u-MTO- d Nin-ter-ra-ba-an hi A-bu-um 
U4-I3). The ne-IZI-gar offering, which is mentioned as part of this elum obser- 
vance at ESnunna, was an offering associated with the cult of the dead in 
southern Mesopotamia. As noted, the gi-ra-num wail was performed in Ur 
and Uruk for Belat-terraban and Belat-Suhner. Possibly the goddesses Belat- 
terraban and Belat-Suhner were mythologized as journeying to the nether- 
world, similar to the myths surrounding Inanna. 

Two Drehem texts dated to the third month of S37 and $40 refer to offer- 
ings for the Festival of Chains (ezem-5e-er-5e-er-ru-um) of Belat-Suhner and 
Belat-terraban (A 4165): "5 grain-fed sheep as the regular offering for the 
sacrifices; 2 goats as the offering for the Place of Disappearance (for) the 
Festival of Chains (for) the temple of Belat-Suhner and Belat-terraban" and 
(AnOr 7 63): "1 grain-fed sheep and 2 grass-fed sheep for the (Festival) of 
Chains of Belat-suhner and Belat-terraban." In this latter text the offerings 
were disbursed in Ur. The Festival of Chains may be based upon a- myth in 
which Belat-terraban and Belat-suhner were captured and led to the nether- 
world in chains or were chained once they arrived in the netherworld. This 
suggestion is bolstered by the association of offerings to the Place of Disap- 
pearance with the Festival of Chains in A4165. Consequently, the day of the 
elum at ESnunna may have been part of this netherworld cult — particularly 
since Abum was the month of ceremonies for the dead. This may explain the 
special offering to Inanna of Uruk — another goddess who descended to and 
arose from the Netherworld. And this raises the possibility that the term 
elum, instead of deriving from elum, "god," may derive from elu, "to arise," re- 
ferring to Belat-terraban and Belat-Subner arising from the Netherworld. 
The orthography e-lu-um, which does not convey the final weak consonant, 
may be a result of "Sumerianizing" the term (e-lu-um-Se in our text). 

The term ttrum, which occurs in this ESnunna tablet in "the day of the 
arum," is presumably the same term as the month name, which is attested as 
early as the Sargonic period. The term lirum in our context may be related 
to tdru, "to return," (as with tint, tiranu, "twisting") thus the day of the elum 
followed by the day of lirum, the day of arising from the netherworld fol- 
lowed by the day of the return to the netherworld. Note that the month 
Ttrum at Sippar immediately followed the month of the ab/pum, Isin-abi, which 
might indicate that the spirits of the dead were believed to have arisen from 
the netherworld in Isin-abi and to have subsequently returned to the nether- 
world the following month. 

Also related to this shared motif of the goddess* disappearance in the neth- 
erworld were offerings for the Place of Disappearance (nl-ki-zah). These offcr- 
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ings were made in Uruk to Nana in months 1 (nl-ki-zah offerings for the en- 
trance of the gipar-building and nl-ki-zah offerings for Nana at daybreak and 
morning offerings for the entrance of the shrine, the entrance of the gipar, and 
Nana [Durand Catalogue EPHE 289]) and 5 (Jacobsen Copenhagen 9) and for 
Belat-terraban and Belat-Suhner in months 7 (Legrain TRU 273), 9 (Legrain 
TRU 272), and 10 (Legrain TRU 284). ' The ki-zah offering was performed at 
Gae§ as part of the Ur a-ki-ti observance and it seems to have been connected 
with the cult of Belat-Suhner. Belat-suhner and other deities travelled by barge 
from Ur to Nanna in Gae5 at the a-ki-ti, where there probably was a ritual lustra- 
tion of Nanna's statue, followed by ceremonies wherein the visiting gods paid 
homage to Nanna. (Sauren NY Public Library 48 = Eames Coll. E3 [S46/AS3 vi] ) : 

1 ewe and 1 goat for the temple of B5lat-5uhner ( a t the occasion) of her go- 
ing on Nanna's boat for the a-ki-ti; 1 grain-fed sheep as an offering to Nanna 
in the 5-ki-ti; 2 grain-fed sheep, 1 duck, 2 ...-birds, 5 turtle-doves, 1 small 
reed-(fed) hog bred for roasting for the "place of the king" at Karzida; 2 
Iambs for the offering for the Place of Disappearance; [...]. 

The Sumerians composed works based upon a central Dumuzi myth, add- 
ing episodes or changing events. But the core of the narrative told of a Dumuzi 
who made merry while his ambitious and powerful wife Inanna was held cap- 
tive by her sister, EreSkigal, in the netherworld. Inanna, released on condi- 
tion she provide a substitute, saw her husband Dumuzi partying in her 
absence and, enraged, she instructed the demons to seize her unlucky 
spouse and drag him to the netherworld in her stead. A favorite theme of the 
poets was Dumuzi's futile attempts to evade the demons of the netherworld, 
who finally bound him and dragged him away. According to one account, his 
loyal sister, GeStinanna, agreed to share her brother's fate, the two of them 
alternating in the netherworld for six months each, a concept which was to 
a large degree based upon the alternation of the barley and wine-growing 
seasons, (Dumuzi embodied the grain, GeStinanna the vine). 

The god Dumuzi evolved into the most complicated, multi-faceted deity 
in the Mesopotamian pantheon, becoming a syncretic figure embodying, as 
Jacobsen observes, the power behind the date-palm (AmauSumgalanna), the 
power in the milk (Dumuzi the shepherd), and the power of the life-giving 
waters entering the trees as sap (Damu). 3 

The kings of Ur identified themselves with Dumuzi the shepherd, for, as 
the metaphor repeated throughout their inscriptions and prayers reminds 



1. For references to discussions of the term ki-zah, see Gregoirc AAS 191. Note Legrain TRU 272 
for the nl-ki-zah of the temple of Hkur at Uruk. This offering may have been directed to a goddess 
residing in Hkur's temple and not to Ukur himself, for whom detention in the netherworld is 
unknown in the mythology. 

2. Jacobsen Treasures, 62. 

3. Jacobsen Tammuz, 82ff. 
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us, they were the shepherds of their people. So too there was a strong bond 
between Ur and the traditions of Uruk, where Dumuzi in ancient times sup- 
posedly reigned as king. And this identification persisted after the ruler's 
death — the dead king was Dumuzi, who had been carried away by the de- 
mons. In fact the composition "Inanna and Bilulu," which relates a totally 
different scenario surrounding the death of Dumuzi, may have been com- 
missioned by Sulgi to mythologize his father Ur-Nammu's tragic death while 
away on a campaign. 1 It seemed natural that festivals for the deceased Dumuzi 
evolved into festivals for the deceased kings. 

Dumuzi/Tammuz was the power in the barley seeds planted in the fall, 
which ultimately would manifest itself in the bountiful harvest of the spring. 
Thus from autumn through the first months of spring, Dumuzi — the grain — 
was growing and prospering. Yet by summer, the fourth month, the grain 
had been cut down and only the stubble remained — Dumuzi was spent. Thus 
the summer was the occasion to mourn for the dead Dumuzi, for the power 
in the seeds and grain which was no more. Jacobsen observes "His [Dumuzi's] 
death, accordingly, is when the grain is cut at harvest and then brewed into 
beer which goes into storage underground: that is to say, into the. nether- 
world." 2 The theme of the death of the god embodying the power of the 
grain at this time of year is also prevalent at Ugarit, as described in the myth 
ofBa'al. 3 

And Dumuzi's role as the power in the growth of the herds, new-life for 
both animals and vegetation, enabled him to become the power behind the 
coming of spring — the time of new life perhaps realized through the sacred 
marriage. 

All these aspects of Dumuzi/Tammuz (and perhaps others yet not noted) 
served as the bases for the cults of Dumuzi for over three millennia through- 
out Mesopotamia. 

The twelfth month of the Ur III Umma calendar was named for Dumuzi. 
Two Sargonic mw-ift-tablets from Umma record the delivery of goats and 
skins for the festival of Dumuzi (MAD 4 82; MAD 4 1 16). A third tablet (MAD 
4 149) mentions the field of Dumuzi (a-5a- d Dumu-zi-da). Kutscher, noting 
the absence of a temple of Dumuzi in Umma, suggests "From these scanty 
data it seems that Umma celebrated a festival in honor of Dumuzi, perhaps 

1. See Jacobsen Tammuz, 52fT. The Myth oflnanna and Bilulu" and note M.E. Cohen Eriemma, 
72 n. 207 for a note on our interpretation of the composition. 

2. Jacobsen Treasures, 62. 

3. J.C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth ofBa'lu, AOAT 16. Cf. M. Astour, The 
Nether World and Its Denizens at Ugarit," Death in Mesopotamia, Mesopotamia 8, B. Alster, cd. 
(Copenhagen, 1980), 230-231: "M6t is identified with ripe grain which is cut, winnowed, partially 
burned (straw and chaff), partially ground into flour, and partially sown, for the next harvest, in the 
fields, where some of it is eaten by the birds; and that in Ugarit, as in other agricultural societies all 
over the world, reaping was perceived as the slaying of the "spirit of the grain," ..." 
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the sacred marriage rite, independent of a temple ... The field mentioned 
above [MAD 4 149] might have been the site of the festivities." However, in 
the Ur III period the observance appears to have been celebrated in a court- 
yard (kisal-en-e). 1 Th. Jacobsen has suggested that the festival of Dumuzi in 
Umma was to celebrate the sacred marriage with Innana, in the form of the 
<rre*u-priestess. Jacobsen cites Or 47-49 (1930) 344 which dates to the twelfth 
month of AS5: 3 udu-ii 3 mas d Dumu-zi en-se gin-na, "3 grass-fed sheep and 
3 male goats for Dumuzi going to the priestess." 2 Kutscher notes "This text 
also records gifts of small cattle to Dumuzi in Umma and Ki-dingir, as well as 
to other deities, to the dead Sulgi, to Amar-Suen and to the ki-a-nag of dead 
ensis. Other texts dated to the twelfth month record expenditures for Dumuzi's 
wedding gifts (nig-mi-us-sa), probably to Inanna." 3 Noting other tablets 
which indicate a journey of Dumuzi of Urua, Kutscher suggests that his des- 
tination for reaching the priestess was Ki-dingir and Apisal. 

There are three Ur III texts dealing with preparations for the festival of 
Dumuzi. 4 MVN 5 50 is dated to the month it! d Dumu-zi in AS6. The JCS 24 
(1972) text is closely related since the same individual, A-IU5-IU5, took charge 
of the offerings. All three texts list offerings on behalf of both Sulgi and 
Amar-Suen, 5 refer to ceremonies in the kisal-gesbu2 ba -en-e or kisal-en-e, 
and mention offerings for the ma-sar-sar-re boats. AO 6040 records an opu- 
lent assortment of fruits, cheeses, honey and oil for the "festival of Dumuzi 
(for) Sulgi" and for the "festival of Dumuzi (for) Amar-Suen." The other two 
texts list two sets of salukku-oflerings, one on behalf of Sulgi and the other 
on behalf of Amar-Suen. All three texts mention offerings loaded(?) onto 
special boats, ma-sar-sar-(r)e. Possibly these ritual boats, bearing special of- 
ferings for Dumuzi, were set adrift along the canal, intended to fetch Dumuzi's 
back from the netherworld, the means by which Dumuzi would cross the riv- 
er separating the netherworld from Sumer. 

A most important aspect of the observance as seen in these three texts is 
that the ceremonies were not restricted to deceased monarchs, since at least 
MVN 5 50 occurred in the sixth year of Amar-Suen's reign. Clearly the Ur III 
monarchs, in particular Sulgi, identified themselves closely with Dumuzi. 
And rather than being offerings to dead kings identified with Dumuzi, we 



1 . The Cull of Dumuzi," Bar-Han Studies in Assyriology, 32. Kutscher notes Nikolski 2 14, the only 
Umma text to mention a temple of Dumuzi at Umma and at Urua. Kutscher suggests that this may 
refer to a small cclla for Dumuzi's statue or to a temple located outside of Umma. 

2. Jacobsen in Unity and Diversity, 78 n. 6 and Kutscher, op. cit., S3. 

3. Kutscher, op. cit., 34; add Toronto 925.62.166 (SS3 xii). 

4.AO 6040, MVN 5 50, and G. Wilhelm, "Einc ncusumcrische Urkundc zur Bcopfcrung 
verstorbener K6nige,"JCS 24 (1972), 83. 

5. Yildiz and Comi Umma no. 1863 (AS9) is another example of festival offerings made on behalf 
of a deceased monarch: nl-czem-ma d Sul-gi-ra ... nl-ezcm-ma' i Amar- d Sucn. 
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suggest that these offerings were being made on behalf of the kings to Dumuzi, 
the shepherd, to the harbinger of spring, and that this festival did not involve 
a cult of the dead Ur III kings. This Umma festival may have marked the be- 
ginning of the process in which Dumuzi, the power of the herds and new life, 
returned from the netherworld, the return of spring. And it is not unreason- 
able to suggest that upon Dumuzi's return, he would have needed to have 
been reunited with his spouse, Inanna, thus providing the setting for the re- 
enactment of the sacred marriage rite, as Jacobsen suggests. 

The month of Dumuzi was the sixth month in Ur III Girsu. There is little 
known of the cult of Dumuzi at Lagas/Girsu, except that any cult associated 
with this Girsu month does not seem to have been related to Dumuzi's re- 
emergence on earth as a harbinger of spring. 

During the fifth month (ne-IZI-gar/Zrin-aW) at Old Babylonian Sippar 
there is areference to the umAimtY d Dumu-zi "the day of the captivity of Dumuzi" 
(YOS 12 427) . During the first millennium B.C. this tradition continued, two 
texts referring to the entire month as the time of Dumuzi's captivity. 1 The 
mythology surrounding Dumuzi in this month is alluded to in the Assyrian 
Astrolabe B: "The month Dumuzi, Orion, (the month) of Papsukkal, the ex- 
alted vizier of An and IStar, the month of heaping up of seed, of sprouting 
of the early sowing, the cry of Ninrurugu, the month the shepherd Dumuzi 
was bound." This "binding of Dumuzi" is mentioned also in a Seleucid Baby- 
lonian ritual text: ITI ki-mi-tum d [...] ... ina BARA2 SIPA [...], "the month of 
the binding, [Dumuzi] ... on the dais the shepherd [...]." 2 

In early second millennium Mari the fourth month marked the occasion 
for a cult of Dumuzi which included female mourners. 3 R. Kutscher cites fur- 
ther first millennium evidence as to the annual observance of the festival of 
Dumuzi: (1) Gilgames VI 46-47: "for Dumuzi, the beloved of your youth, you 
decreed an annual wailing {ana latli bitakka) "; (2) an incantation against sei- 
zure by demons to be performed: "in the month Dumuzi ( !ti SU) when Istar 
made the people of the land wail over Dumuzi, her beloved." 5 And Kutscher 
cites the famous vision of the Hebrew prophet Ezekial who saw the women 
of Jerusalem mourning over Tammuz. 6 

Jacobsen cites an A55ur incantation in which Dumuzi is asked to take a 
troublesome ghost along with him to the netherworld and in which the 28th 



1. See CAD K 373 sub kimitu and see pp. 315ff. 

2. SBH p. 245. During the fifth month at Old Babylonian Sippar, the month of the ab/pum festival, 
there is a reference to the flm kimlt ^DUMU.Zl "the day of the captivity/binding of Dumuzi* (YOS 12 
427). 

3. Sec p. 289. 

4. "The Cult or Dumuzi," Bar-Ilan Studies in Assyriology, 42. 

5. LKA 69. 

6. Ezekial 8:14. 
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of the month was called the "Day of the Stall." 1 (The sheepfold or stall was 
the place where Dumuzi was captured by the gaWo-demons who subsequently 
dragged him to the netherworld. 2 ) On the 29th day a couch was erected on 
which the dead shepherd would lie in state. At Nineveh, Aissur and Calah, 
where there was wailing for Dumuzi, his statue was displayed from the 26th 
to 28th while in Arbela it was displayed from the 27th to 29th, as is noted in 
this letter to the king: 3 

On the 26th the god [...], on the 27th the god [...], on the 28th the god 
Tamfuzu ...]. On the morning of the 26th they introduce [...] (and) the 
disfplay] takes place; on the 2 [7th and the 28th they do] in like manner. 
This is for the city of Assur. On the 26th: the wailing, on the 27th: the re- 
demption, on the 28th: Tamuzu. In this way the display is performed in Nin- 
eveh. In Calah, the display (takes place) on the 27th (and) the 28th in like 
manner. In [Arbe]la, the displays [take place] on the 27th, the 28th (and) 
the 2[9th]. (Remainder not preserved) . 

The following letter to the king mentions this same observance in Arbela. 
Parpola suggests that this second letter was "to make sure that the important 
ceremonies of Arbela would not be performed on the same days as the cor- 
responding ceremonies in the other cities of Assyria, which lasted from 
Tamuzu 26 to Tamuzu 28. " 5 

[As re]gards what the king, my lord, wrote to me: "The present day, [t]omor- 
row, (and) the day after tomorrow, these are (the days) [of] the displays!", 
on [the ...]th [day] the king, my lord, said as follows about the old displays: 
"In Arbela, the display should be arranged from the 27th till the 29th day." 

According to Parpola the 'displays' mentioned in this letter refer "to the 
exhibition of (a statue of) the (dead) god (lying on biers) to his devotees 
(mourners, sick people hoping for miraculous cure, etc.)." 

The capture and death of Dumuzi is mentioned in another ritual text, 
presumably for this month, as translated by Livingstone, Court Poetry no. 38 
rev. 2-8) : 7 

[...] are [performed until the 30th day. 

[The ...th day is] the striking [when ...] goes down [to ...]. 

[The 26th day] is the day of the screaming, the da[y when] Anu [...]. 

[The 28th day] Tammuz rises at the request of '[...]. 



1. "Religious Drama in Ancient Mesopotamia," Unity and Diversity, 71-72. 

2. For this mouTcf. AJster Dumttzi's Dream, 82 lines 250-261. 

3. ABL 1097; translation Parpola AOAT 5/1, 5. 

4. ABL 35; translation Parpola AOAT 5/1,5. 

5. Parpola, AOAT 5/2, 8-9. 

6. Parpola, AOAT 5/2, 9. 

7. LKA 72; see Livingstone Omrt Poetry no. 38 for a full edition of this text as well as references to 
other treatments of this text. 
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His [de]ath is when they burn the roasted barley, which they were casting on 
Tammuz, on the stones. The burned parts which are produced go up to the 
upper regions, as it is said. [The image of] your brother which they soak in 
beer lifts up the body of the brother, as it is said. 

Jacobsen (Unity and Diversity, 72) translates this passage: 

The 26th is the day of the hue and cry, on the 27th he is caught, Anu is ... 
Dumuzi is interrogated... . His death is when they grind the roasted grain 
that has been thrown on Dumuzi on the millstones. The ... of roasted grain 
that is placed there (means): He ascended to the upper regions according 
to what they say... .your brother which they moisten with beer (means): they 
install the brother in office according to what they say. 

Jacobsen notes "The rite generally survived into Medieval times, when, we 
are told, the women of Harran celebrated a rite called "the rattle" at which 
they wept for Ta'uz, i.e., Tammuz or Dumuzi, whose master cruelly ground 
his bones in a mill. The women during. this celebration also abstain from all 
milled foods." 1 

A Neo-Assyrian letter mentions: "The substitute figure (salam puh.i) exer- 
cised its function in the town of Akkad from the 14th of Tamuzu to the 5th 
of Abu." 2 But whether this ritual is related to the Dumuzi motif is uncertain. 

The death of Dumuzi was observed on the 27th of the month "at Uruk, 
where the kalu-priest attempted to revive the dead god by whispering prayers 
into his ears: 

On the 27th day ASkayaitu returns to the E[hil?u]. A (wooden) figurine of 
Dumuzi is brought out and is cast down by the main gate. [The figurine (?)] 
is brought in before The-Lady-of-Uruk. The AaM-priest whispers (the prayer) 
nf-su-II-5e into the right ear and into the left ear of the piece of wood which 
has been cast down. 

A possible reference to this particular annual wailing over Dumuzi may 
occur at the conclusion of the Akkadian composition "IStar's Descent to the 
Netherworld" (lines 136ff., translation Foster, Before the Muses, 403ff.): 

On the day Tammuz (says) "hurrah!," 

the lapis flute and carnelian ring (say) "hurrah!" 
With him (say) "hurrah!" the wailing men and wailing women, 
Let the dead come up and smell the incense. 



1. Jacobsen, "Religious Drama in Ancient Mesopotamia," Unity and Diversity, 72. 

2. ABL 46:8, quoted CAD A/2 391. 

3. LKU 51 obv. 28-31. 
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Attanai (m) 369, 373 

Attanatu (m) 373 

Az-za-U (m) 373 



-B- 



d Ba-ba6 



39, 42, 51fF., 
57, 60, 65ff., 75 
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d Ba-bag-e-gibil-na- 


INDEX 

Bibbulum (m) 




273, 282 


gin-gin-na (m) 


42, 57, 60 


Birikkum (m) 




285f. 


Ba-birir EGIR (m) 


35 


Birizarrum (m) 




286, 288 


Ba-fri-irlGl (m) 


35 


bit kupri 




290 


Ba-hi-ir IGI.ME (m) 


35 


«(m) 




384f. 


Ba-l}irirMA (m) 


35 


Boat of An (see ma-an-na) 




Ba-la-e (m) 


373 


Borsippa 




311 


Ba-va-wn (m) 


221 


Brazier Festival (see 


kinunum) 




Ba'al 


263, 344, 348, 


Burials 




460 



Babylon 



350, 352f., 356f., 379ff. 

234f., 307f., 310f., 313, 

315, 323, 329, 334ff., 437ff. 

BAD-fi (m) 30 

Badtibira 53, 235 

BakeyatiS (m) 366 

BAL-na (m) 233 

BAR.SAG.SAG (m) 299, 364 

Bara-nam-tar-ra 53 

bara-za-gal-ra (m) 80 

bara-za-gar (m) 80 

bara-zag-gar (m) 80ff., 254 

d Bel 312f., 322ff., 328f., 

333, 337, 341, 420fF. 

d Belat-suh,ner 103, 136£f., 145, 147, 

151, 154, 210f., 214f., 

217£, 252f., 472£F. 

Belat-terraban 103, 136ff., 145, 147, 

154,210f.,214f.,217f., 
252f., 472ff. 
d Belet-apim 257 

d Belet-Babili 315, 422 

d Belet-tari (m) 284 

d Belet-ekalli 290f., 347ff. 

d Beletrekam (m) 239 

d Belri-ekaUim (m) 239, 243 

d Belet-Erum 284 

d Belet-ilI 315 

d Belet-Sippar 427 

BeWi (m) 365 

Belilit (m) 366 

d Beltiya 312, 337 

d Beltu-sa-Uruk 342, 427 



dn=i. 



buru24-mas (m) 43, 70 

burUx-mas (m) 15, 37f., 

43f., 65ff., 69£F. 



Calah 


332, 337, 345, 427 


Carchemish 


285 


Chagar Bazar 


255ff., 262 


Chariot of Nergal 


292 


Courtyard Festival 




(see ezem-kisal) 




Cruciform Inscription 


of Manistusu 


396 


Curse of Akkad 


107, 111, 123 


Cuthean Legend of 




Naram-Sin 


307 



-D- 



d Da-gan 



Da-fyu-bu^um (m) 
Dadusa 
d Dagan (m) 



bi-in a DARA 3 .GAL (m) 



314 



104, 285, 289ff., 

294, 338ff., 344fF. 

221 

396 

283 

a Dam-gal-nun-na 183, 185, 203 

Day of the Stall 316 

dbfim (m) 378, 380 

Death and Resurrection 

ofMarduk 420ff. 

Death of Gilgames 1 03, 456f. 

DI-kin- d Inanna (m) 104 

Dilbat 270, 427 

DINGIR-gu 4 -gu 4 138f. 

DINGIR-ku-ku 138f. 

DINGIR-ku 4 -ku 4 138f. 
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diri (m) 


188 


E(m) 


VEAK U31 

32 


diri-ezem-an-na 


(m) 159 


e-lu-num 


145,224 


diri-ezem- d Me-ki-gal (m) 159, 225 


e-ru-ba-tum 


138 


diri-ku (m) 


188 


d Ea 


307, 324, 326, 


diri-se-kin-ku 5 (m) 76, 124, 134, 188 




340, 348, 350f., 355 


d Diritum 


290, 293 


Eanna 


311, 314f., 318, 323, 


Disputation of Plow and Hoe 96, 331 




329f., 334, 336f., 342 


Donkey Festival 


310, 374f., 382 


Early Semitic calendar 15, 23ff. 


Drehem 


131ff., 205 


Ebla 


23ff. 


dug-ku (m) 


106ff., 168, 261, 


Eblaite calendar 


24 




328, 460, 464 


Eburum (m) 


282, 284, 293 


du 6 -UD.UD 


107 


Eburumll (m) 


284f. 


dug-ur 


108, 140, 142, 


Egidda 


466 




150£, 406, 409ff. 


Ehenunna 


332 


du 8 


112 


Ebiliana 


329 


Dumu-zi (m) 


186f£, 254, 262f., 287, 


Etjilikuga 


329 




315ff. 


Ebilsu 


318, 336 


d Dumuzi 


44, 47, 53, 55£, 64, 


Ehursaba 


311 




66, 73f., 76, 162ff., 


Ekarzida 


403, 406ff. 




171, 185ff., 262, 


Ekisnugal 


140, 142, 150f., 160, 




289£, 315ff., 476ff. 




409f£, 467 


d Dumuzi of Badtibira 233, 235, 41 6 


Elam 


299, 303, 322f., 


d Dumuzi of Urua 1 72, 1 86 




337, 340, 362ff. 






ete itarri 


306 




-E- 


elippu 


290 


e-biryti (m) 


280, 282 


elulum 


233£, 277 


e-ki- j na (m) 


373 


Elulum (m) 


206, 270£, 277, 


eMA-tum (m) 


206 




299, 303, 321£ 


e-mas 


312 


elum 


252£, 475 


e-qa-li (m) 


373 


elunum 138, 


145, 211, 229£, 234£, 


e-ru-ba-tum 


138 




257£, 277, 397ff. 


e-en-na 


53 


Elunum (m) 232 


, 49£, 254f., 271, 273 


e-gal- Lugal-gU4- 


si-su 89 


Emar 260 


301, 303, 326, 350ff. 


e-gibil 


42, 56f., 60, 71 


Emasmas 


335 


e-iti 


180 


Emeteurur 


311 


e-iti-as (m) 


I78ff. 


d En (m) 


343, 345 


e-iti-da-buru 14 


180 


d En-dag x (AMAS)-ga-DU.DU (m) 220 


e-ki-SIL-la 


54 


d En-dug-ku-ga 


107 


e-PA 


46,51 


d En-ki 


60, 86£, 108, 111, 


e-sikil 


236 


126, 158, 180, 203, 216 


e-sizkur 


444 


En-ki-im-du 


184 


e-tur 


58, 60, 74, 235 


Enegi 


465ff. 


e-[...]-AN (m) 


235 


Enki and the World Order 84, 180, 
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INDEX 

184, 204 ezem-burujj-mas (m) 




65,70 


Enkidanigin 


64 


ezem-DINGIR-ku-ku 




138£ 


d Enmesarra 


325, 336 


ezem-DINGIR-ku 4 -(ku 4 ) 




138£ 


Enuma Elis 


101, 108, 420f£ 


ezem-dug-ku 




85, 109 


Eponym year 


237f. 


ezem-du 8 -x (m) 




222 


Equinox Year 


6, 140£ 


ezem- d Dumu-zi 


162f 


, 192£, 205 


er-es-banda 


230 


ezem- d Dumu-zi (m) 68ff., 74, 185, 221 


er-gu-la 


230 


ezem-dur-ru-na 




112 


er-ki-gu-la 


158 


EZEM e-lu-lu-u 




235 


er-niging-a 


210 


ezem-e-iti-as 




178, 181ff. 


er-u-sag-ga 


144, 164, 472 


ezem-e-iti-as- d Sara-Umma ki 


178 


er-uru-nigin 2 -na 


210 


ezem-e-tur-ra 




235 


erMum 


293 


ezem- En-ki 




158 


d Ereskigal 


260, 351f£, 355 


ezem-ga-ma-am-e 




213£ 


Eridu 


216, 229 


ezem-ga-ma-am-mu-e 




115, 213f. 


Esabad 


315, 333 


ezem-gidim-ma 




103 


Esagil 


307, 313, 319, 336,' 


ezem-gis-gi 




100 




403, 405, 438, 440, 


ezem-gu 4 -ra-IZI-mu-mu 


(m) 


50, 66, 72 




442f£, 446f£, 451 


ezem-gu 4 -si-su (m) 


81 


,83ff., 110 


es-ga-zu (m) 


221 


ezem- na4 gug-alam- 






es-ganag-ra (m) 


201f. 


d En-lil-la 




124 


es-gar-su-gar-ra (m) 


201£ 


EZEM fiiyar(r)ai 




374 


Esnunna 


25f£, 132£, 135ff., 


ezem- Inanna (m) 




105, 208 


148, 154, 205, 250f£, 


ezem- Inanna-sig 




209 




396, 416£, 474£ 


ezem- d Inanna-UD 




209 


Eturnunna 


324 


ezem-KI.NE 




234 


Etusa 


442ff. 


ezem-KIN (m) 




168, 222 


ezem-3-ku 


163 


ezem-kisal-la 




53, 470 


ezem-a-dara 4 (m) 


207£ 


EZEM Kiskissum (m) 




251 


ezem-a-ga (m) 


207£ 


ezem-ku-ku 




138£ 


ezem-ab-e 


117, 461 


ezem-ku-ga 




158 


ezem-ab-e (m) 


38,41£,51,58 


ezem-ku 4 -ku 4 




138f. 


ezem-ab-e-Lagas^-ka 


(m) 58 


ezem- d Li 9 -si 4 (m) 




38, 41, 51, 


ezem- d Am-an-ki-ga 


158 


65£ 


, 68f£, 208, 221 


ezem-amar-a-a-si (in 


58, 65, 75 


ezem- Lugal-amas (m) 




212 


ezem- Amar- Suen 1 


m) 171, 177£ 


ezem- Lugal-e-mus (m) 




212 


ezem-AN.gUL 


149£, 469 


ezem- Lugal-uru-bar-ra 


(m) 


38, 40, 


ezem-an-na 


78, 158£ 






42,55 


ezem-an-si 4 -an-na (m 


) 221 


ezem^Lugal-urub 111 (m) 




55£ 


ezem-an-ta-sur-ra 


57 


ezem-ma-an-na (m) 




215£, 234 


ezem-apin 


113 


ezem-ma-nu-ru 141£, 


229, 231f. 


ezem- d Ba-ba 6 (m) 


39f£, 51, 53, 65£, 


ezem-ma- Suen 


142, 153, 232 




69£, 75, 221 


ezem-mah (m) 




156f£, 232 
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ezem-mah/-an-na (m) 158 

ezem-mah- Nanna (m) 129 

ezem-mah- d Nin-a-zu 5 -ka (m) 125, 131 

ezem-mab- d Nin-e-gal (m) 130 

ezem-mat)- d Nin-gublaga 130, 156 



ezem- Me-ki-gal (m) 



158f. 

ezem-munu4-gU7 (m) 44, 65f., 69, 72£ 
ezem-munu4-gU7- 

^ugal-urub" (m) 51, 55 



ezem-munU4-gU7- 




d Nanse (m) 


38f., 41f., 




44, 51, 58, 72 


ezem-munu4-gU7- 




d Nin-gir-su (m) 


38, 48, 55, 72 


ezem-na-ab-ri-um 


154 


ezem-ne-IZI-gar 


101 


ezem- d NE-la 


34 


ezem- d Ne-irijj-gal (m) 


213, 232 


ezem-ni-^kiris 


202 


ezem-ni-sag-e (m) 


176 



ezem- d Nin-a-zu (m) 149£, 206, 230f. 
ezem- d Nin-gir-su-ka 

burux-mas-ba (m) 43 

ezem- d Nin-gis-zi-da 77, 160 

ezem- d Nin-si 4 -na (m) 221 

ezem- Nin-zadim (m) 202 

ezem-nisag (m) 168ff., 178, 190fif. 

ezem- (d) Pa4-kus-e 183£, 190ff. 

ezem-ri 173, 178, 192f. 

ezem- Sa-ma-gan 34 

ezem sag IGI.GANA 2 131 

ezem-SAH/SUL-ur-re 203 

ezem- d Sara- d En-Hl-gar 188, 205 

ezem-se-er-se (-er) -ru-um 211 

ezem-se-gU7 (m) 44, 51 

ezem-se-gU7- d Nanse (m) 38, 40f., 44 
ezem-se-gU7- d Nin-gir-su (m) 38, 40£, 47 
ezem-se-il-Gir-su 78 

ezem-se-fl-la (m) 65ff, 69, 76 

ezem-se-kar-ra-gal-Ia 166f. 

ezem-se-kin-ku 5 124, 165f., 175 

ezem-se-sag-ku 5 165 

ezem-su-es-sa 232 



ezem-su-numun 98, 174f., 178, 189f. 
ezem- d Su- d Suen 154f. 

ezem- d Su- d Suen (m) 135, 154f. 

ezem- Suba 3 -nun-na (m) 202£ 

ezem- d Sul-gi (m) 68ff, 74, 153, 

162, 182£, 192£F., 208 
ezem-u 5 -bi-gU7 (m) 147 

ezem- Utu (see isin Samaf) 
ezem-zi-zi x {x] MES (m) 212 

Ezida 311,319,336 



-F- 



8 

33 

382 



Fara 

Feast of Ingathering 
Feast of Tabernacles 
Festival of: 
7th Day of the 7th Month 327, 391£ 
Barley Consumption 

(see ezem-se-gU7-DN) 
Barley Harvest 

(see ezem-se-kin-kus) 
Boat of An 

(see ezem-ma-an-na) 
Boat of the Moon 

(see ezem-ma-dSuen 
and ezem-ma-nu-ru) 
Canebrake 100, 460 

Chains 211,475 

Early Grass 

(see u-sag) 
First (Malt?) 

(see ezem-nisag) 
Malt Consumption 

(see ezem-munu 4 -gU7-DN) 
Sacred Mound 

(see ezem-dug-ku) 
Sowing 

(see ezem-su-numun) 



ga-an-ga-na (m) 


113,226 


Ga-da-ad (m) 


35 


ga-ga-e (m) 


113 
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INDEX 



Ga-sum (m) 
ga-gar 

ga-udu-ur 4 (m) 
ga-ur 4 (m) 
gae-gas-e (m) 



26 

94f. 

61,202,217 

61 

113 



Gaes 140ff., 150ff„ 403, 406ff. 

Gammama (m) 365 



^gan 
gan(-gan) 
d Gan-gan 
gan-gan-e (m) 
gan-gan-mu-e (m) 
d Gan-gfr 
d Gan-rur 

GANA 2 (read buru x ) 
Gasur 
d Gaz-ba-ba 
Gestin-an-na-SIA-tum 
Gezer calendar 
gi-im-ki-im 
Gi-Nl (m) 



114 

114 

114 

113f£ 

113ff. 

53 

46,52 

43,70 

23 

319 

145, 154 

17, 383 

294 

25 



213, 215, 218, 472ff. 

373 

208 

25 

61 

46, 51£ 

288 

54£, 316, 319ff. 

34 

127 

126ff. 

127 

128 

320 

472 

37f£, 129, 131£, 148, 153, 

157ff., 161, 164, 167, 170, 

174, 180, 182, 186, 208£, 221, 

235, 401, 413£, 461, 465, 479 

gis-gal-tag x (m) 30 

gis-gi 100 

GIS.GU.ZA (m) 371 



gi-ra-num 
gi.-ra-ri (m) 
gi-sig-ga (m) 
Gi^um (m) 

gJ6 (m) 
Gi7-ir-nun 
gibbum 
Gilgames 
GlRxgunvF 1 "^" 

gir4 

gir x (UM) 

d Giri x (UM)-dagal-la 

giri x (UM) ki ra-ra 

Girra 

girranu 

Girsu 



GIS.IG.DUB (m) 30 

gn (m) 377fif. 

Going Out of Annum turn 290 

Great Festival 

(see ezem-mah) 
Great Offering 86f£, 92, 99, 101£, 

106, 109£, 113, 115, 118, 
142, 150£, 156£, 
21 Iff., 216, 409ff. 
gim 'dr 406 

d Gu-la 159, 169, 199, 

324, 326, 333 
S is GU.ZA (m) 371 

gu-Bil-ga-mes 54 

gu-gu-me-e 115 

gu-gu-mu-e 115 

gu-si-sa (m) 226 

gu-su-RIN-na 54 

gu-za-um 46, 54 

d Gu-ni-sur-ra 319 

gu 4 (m) 245, 256 

gu 4 -DU 50 

gu 4 -ra 50 

gu 4 -ra-IZI-mu-a (m) 38, 40£, 49£ 

gu 4 -ra-IZI-mu-a- d Nanse (m) 49£, 72 
gU4-ra-IZI-mu-a- 



Nin-gir-su (m) 
gu 4 -ra-IZI-mu-mu (m) 

gu 4 -si 
gU4-si-dili 
gu 4 -si-sa (m) 
gu 4 -si-su (m) 
gu 4 -si-su (m) 
gur 

gur-dumu-zi-da 
(kuS) gur- d Pa 4 -kus^ 
ku5 gu r -se-il-la- d Nanse 
guru7-dub-ba (m) 
guru7-im-du 8 -a (m) 
gurum 2 -ab-ka (m) 
gurumg-ma-ka (m) 
gurumg-udu-ka (m) 



48 

39,41,49£, 

65£, 69£, 72 

84 

84 

84 

83ff. 

83 

185, 188 

185, 188 

185, 188 

185, 188 

38, 40£, 56 

38, 40, 56 

61 

61f. 

61f. 
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int. i_.l 

Gusisi (m) 


226, 272 


ffu-ru\^-lu (m) 


31 


guitu 


267 


ffubur (m) 


240f., 244, 247, 301 






HUL.DUB.BA.E (m 


) 364 




-8- 


buUE 


289 


ha-a[lrl£\ 


288 


ffultuppu (m) 


364 


ffa-U (m) 


26 


Jyumtum 


289, 294 


ga-li-da (m) 


26 


fyumtum 


279, 289, 294, 396ff. 


ffa-ti-\ (m) 


26 


HuntofBa'al 


357, 359 


ffa-li-it (m) 


26 


HuntofKtar 


357, 359f. 


ffa-li-tu (m) 


26 


ffur-mu (m) 


31 


ffa4ug-ut (m) 


35 


Human calendar 


368ff. 


j}a^ma-an-durni 


257 


fyursubum 


234 


Qa-ri-baM 


244 


guru (m) 


369 


ba'aru. 


309 


JJutalM (m) 


370 


Hadar (m) 


366 


byr(m) 


377ff., 38 If., 384 


Hadukannai (m) 


366 




-I- 


d Hal-ma (m) 


343, 345, 350, 357ff. 




ffallatu (m) 


377f. 


I-ha-Jo-ds" (m) 


27 


HaUime (m) 


366 


I-ba^-sa (m) 


27 


ffamannu (m) 


371 


I-iq-za (m) 


29 


Sana 


371 


Pri-sd (m) 


26 


Hanamakai (m) 


366 


I-ri-sa-at (m) 


26 


Harran 


317, 426 


/-« (m) 


29 


#5ru 


309 


I-za-al-li (m) 


373 


HaUyatii (m) 


366 


i-du 8 -ka-du6-ku-ga 


107 


tfaziran (m) 


300 


I-la-mu (m) 


31 


Qe-gdUa (m) 


371 


I.NUN (m) 


31 


d Hendur-sag 


47, 52, 74 


I.NUN.NA-a< (m) 


27 


d Hi-bi-ir-tu 


282 


LNUN.NUN (m) 


31 


^taru 


374£, 382 


^-ji" (m) 


29 


ffiaru (m) 


309, 370 


i7-eden-na 


53 


Qibirtum (m) 


282f. 


Iarati (m) 


303, 309 


ffibirtum II (m) 


284 


ib 


47f., 53£, 57 


d Hilib (m) 


283 


ib-gal 


46,51 


ffim'at (m) 


27,31 


IB.SES.2 


33 


ffinzuru (m) 


370 


ib-ta-a-zu (m) 


376 


#i}ar (m) 


309, 373ff., 377ff. 


jfi'ft (m) 


377ff., 381 


}jiyar(r)ai 


374 


Ibbi-Sin 142, 


144, 149, 155ff., 160 


W 


26 


Iddin-Dagan 


235 


bit (m) 


377f. 


d Ig-alim 


47, 53, 55, 71 


Wet h a abib 


385 


d Igi-ama-se 


60 


Jyu-d/li-iz-zi (m) 


373 


d IGI.KUR (m) 


280£, 283, 290 


tfu-lu-mu (m) 


31 


d IGI.KUR II (m) 


284 
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d IGI.KUR.ZA (m) 


IN 

283 


DEX 

IsHgu (m) 






377, 380 


igi-nam-giri x -ni- 




Isme-Dagan and Enlil's 






ba-dab 5 -ba (m) 


43,62 


Chariot 






90 


d IGI.ZA.KUR (m) 


283 


d Istar 


290, 292, 308£, 312f, 


d Igi-zi-bar-ra 


164 




315f., 


318, 


322ff., 326, 


Igigi-gods 


338 


335 


341£, 


350, 357, 359£, 


Iksudam 


294 


374, 426f., 


431, 


433f£, 452 


IM.BAR n .BAR n (m 


) 280, 282 


Istar of Arbela 






323, 427 


im du 8 


56 


Istar of Tuba 






291 


Impurtanni (to.) 


368 


Istar's Descent to the 






ina ganini ilabbuni 


338 


Netherworld 






318 


Inanna 


15, 135, 126, 128ff., 


Istaran 






319 


136f., 145, 151f., 154ff., 


ITI bi-in d DARA 3 .GAL 




314 


15E 


>, 164, 169, 186, 188, 


ITIKU 5 






125 


211fF 


, 251ff., 262£, 472ff. 


id SIM hal-la 






116 


Inanna and Bilulu 


263 


d Itur-Mer 






294 


Inanna and Enki 


216f. 


itb (m) 






377f. 


Intercalation 


5f. 


ittbnm (m) 






377f. 


inuma Dintim 


293 


izi-gar 






100 


inuma elippi 


290 










inuma isinnim u kinunim 291 




-K- 






inuma ituru 


289 


KA.si / Karsi (m) 






135, 250 


inuma kurki 


259 


KA.SES (read ka/i 5 -zah x 




147 


inuma wardUa 


289 


d KA.TUN-na 






319 


inuma wastta 


290 


d Ka-mi-is (m) 






30 


inuma zafyan ittersu 


259 


Kalmartu (m) 






239 


Iq-za (m) 


29 


Kammama (m) 






365 


Iq-zall (m) 


29 


Kanunu (m) 






299, 335 


Iq-zum (m) 


29 


Kanwaria (m) 






242 


Ir-me (m) 


31 


kar-nisag 






172 


Ishan Mizyad 


117, 122,206f. 


Karbaliyal (m) 






366 


Isin 


225, 227, 230, 235f. 


KarmabataS (m) 






366 


Isin- Adad (m) 


271, 273 


Karzida 






406f. 


isin Santas' 


274, 290 


kaskal-Eridu^-ga 






229 


isin Tispak 


255, 264 


Kassites 




298, 


301£, 304 


isinni Kubaba 


383 


kazdzum 






26, 351 


isinni Harrati kabitti 


336 


Kesi 






207 


isBtu 


291 


ki-a-nag 




46 


,54£, 117, 


Israel/Judea 


15, 20, 299f., 




149f 


., 158, 186, 259 




302, 315, 330, 385f. 


ki-gu-la 






158£ 


Isbi- d Erra 


225, 270 


ki-gu-ka 






54 


d Ishara 


35011., 356, 358, 361 


ki-ir-ki-ma (m) 






222 


d Ishara (m) 


30 


ki-lugal 






152, 412 
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KI.NE 


111, l-.AJL£.INUAK.a U 

127 


JP lilt AINOiJLJN 1 T 

knun (m) 


■J iLAJK. HAS I 

299f., 335 


ki-ra-ri (m) 


373 


krr (m) 


373, 384 


ki-si-ga 


148, 278 


kslm (m) 


333, 371 


ki-sig 


52f., 148 


kslul (m) 


300 


ki-sig-ba (m) 


52, 149 


kslv (m) 


300 


ki-sig- Nin-a-zu (m) 


52, 148, 


d Ku-ra 


34 




206, 467f. 


d Ku-nun-na 


159 


ki-sig-tug- Nin-gir-su 155 


d Ku-su/su x 


116, 324 


ki-sikil- d Ba-bag (m) 


221 


ku-su x (SlM) (m) 


116 


ki-su7-su-su-ga (m) 


62f. 


d Kubaba 


383 


ki-su-numun-a 


98 


kutilu 


289 


ki-[...]-lugal/in (m) 


211 


d KUR (m) 


281 


Ki-1£ (m) 


26 


kur-kur ku 4 


115 


KIN(m) 


280, 282 


KuriUi (m) 


368 


kin a 


122 


Kussu (m) 


371 


kin ak 


122 


Kutmama (m) 


366 


kin- d Da-gan 


104 


Kuzallu (m) 


241£, 301 


kin-ga-sa-an-an-na (m) 105 




-L- 


kin- d Inanna (m) 


107ff., 322 




kin-ku$-u[m] (m) 


122, 206f. 


Ia-NI 


94 


kin- d Nanna 


227 


Lagamal 


294 


Kinatum (m) 


274 


Lagas 


15f., 25ff., 37ff. 


Kingu 


325, 333 


Lafpbum (m) 


206, 282, 284, 289 


kinkum 


255, 267, 294 


Lafybum II (m) 


284 


Kirikum (m) 


122, 218, 249, 


IM-ezen-ka 


78 




251,254ff.,264 


Lattubu (m) 


363, 365 


kinun Belet-ekallim 


291 


d LAMA(m) 


373 


Kinunatum (m) 


286 


d Lama-e-tar-sir-sir 


47,49 


kinunum 


32, 258, 283, 


Lankelli (m) 


366 


291, 334f., 368, 392ff. 


Lanlubu (m) 


363 


Kinunum (m) 


248, 250, 254, 256f., 


Larsa 


103, 227, 231ff., 415f. 




264f., 335, 368, 371 


Length of months 


4,228 


kirn-si-ak (m) 


208 


U-iq-qa-Se (m) 


373 


S^kirig^Inanna 


215 


U-qa-Si (m) 


373 


kisal-eu-e 


186f. 


Lig-si 4 (m) 


165, 182 


kisal-gesbug -e j j-e 


186 


Liliatum (m) 


284, 292, 345 


Kiskissum (m) 


248, 251, 254, 257, 


HUssati 308, 323, 328, 337, 340 




265, 284, 286, 293 


Lipit-Istar 


89f., 225, 236 


kispum 


288 


Lipit-Istar and the Plow 84, 89f., 116 


Kissilimu (m) 


298, 301, 


Lismum (m) 


274 




303, 313, 333ff. 


lu-Unu^-ga-S-kam- 


ma- 


Kis 


36, 270 


gin-na (m) 


43,62 


kizzu 


351ff. 


d Lugal-asal 


335 



Lugal-bagara 


INDEX 

73 mar-za-ug 




34 


d Lugal-e-mus 


47 


d Marduk 


245f„ 268, 307ff., 


Lugal-gu 4 -si-su 


85, 87ff. 


325, 


339, 


403fF., 418fif., 


Lugal-TAR 


62 






438ff., 452 


Lugal-uru-bar-ra 


54f., 58, 470f. 


Mar}}eh)an (m) 




331, 333 


Lugal-uru-sa-ga 


54 


Man 


18, 23, 25fT., 280ff. 


d Lugal-urub 47, 51, 55f.,58, 470f. 


Markaian (m) 


299, 


302, 330, 366 


Lugalanda 


44£, 49, 52 


Marriage of the gods 


31 If., 324, 337, 


Lugalzagesi 


62 






477f. 


Lullubu (m) 


363 


Manafymi (m) 




344f., 357ff. 


Lustrations (see a-tu 5 -a 




mas-da-guy (m) 




144 


and rimku) 




mas-da-gU7gu 7 (m) 




228 


-M- 




mas-da-ku-gU7 ( m ) 
mas-da-ku 5 (m) 




144 
144 


ma (m) 


280 


mas-ku-gU7 (m) 




144 


Ma-lik-ki-nu (m) 


346 


MaSkannum (m) 




254, 284 


marwa-tim 


34 


me-e-ki-ga«SAL»al (m) 


221 


MAxGANAterai-sag (m) 


28 


me-Kul^ab^-ta 




53 


MAxGANAtenw-sag 2 (m) 28 


d Mes-an-DU 


44, 47, 54f., 65f. 


MAxGANAterau-ugur (m) 28 


mes-en-DU (m) 




66f. 


ma-an-na 


215ff., 234f. 


mes-en-DU-se-a-nu (m 


) 


65 


ma-an-na (m) 


219, 254 


Mes-lam-ta-e 




215 


ma-nisag 


169 


Message of Ludingira 




80,99 


ma-nu-ru 


141,402 


mgmr (m) 




377f. 


ma-sar-sar-re 


186f. 


mi4a- j ri (m) 




373 


ma- Suen 


142, 153 


Milkiya 




323, 427 


ma ul-la gub-ba 


199, 171 


min-ES (m) 




I75f. 


Magmaru (m) 


377f. 


MIN-months 




135 


Magranum (m) 


239, 256f., 259, 


Misarri 




332 




265, 286, 372 


Mitirunni (m) 




369 


Magrattum (m) 


250, 254, 265 


Miyakannai (m) 




366 


MahfruriH (m) 


243 


mp'(m) 




384 


Malik-kinu (m) 


346 


mrlyttm (m) 




299 


Malkanum (m) 


282, 284, 287 


mrp'(m) 




384 


Malkanumll (m) 


284 


TniT^j. 




344 


Mammi (m) 


254, 265 


mu-an-na 




7 


Mamrmium (m) 


249, 251, 254, 


MU.ITI tablets 




161 




256ff., 265, 286 


mu-su-du 7 (m) 




70,75 


Mana (m) 


219, 254, 256f., 


mu-su-dug (m) 




65ff., 69, 75 




259, 265, 286 


mu-TIR (m) 




205 


ManSarki (m) 


365f. 


Mut}}}ur Hani (m) 




239 


Maqlu 103, 320, 455, 457, 463f. 


mul-UD-sag-e-ta-sub-ba (m) 


38, 42, 62 


^mar-gid-da 


292 


munu4-gu 7 (m) 




66, 70, 72f. 
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MUS.MtrS 


86f. 


S 1MJL AINU1JLJN i INtAJK. J1A3 

Netherworld 


i 

454ff. 






New Years 


12ff. 




-N- 


NI.DU (m) 


31 


na-ab-ri-bum 


154, 215 


Nl-qaUM (m) 


373 


na-ab-ri-um 


154, 215 


S%l-sub 


93 


na-bf-ri-um 


154, 215 


ni-a-dara4 (m) 


207f. 


d Na-ni 


288 


ni-ba d BE SAL d Ni-da-KUL 


34 


Nabrum (m) 


249, 251, 254, 256ff., 


ni-dab5 sig 4 S 1 Nl-sub-ba gar 


95 




264, 266, 271, 286, 394ff. 


ni-e-ga (m) 


207f. 


nabrum 


138, 154, 254£, 258, 


ni- d En-lil-la (m) 


207f. 




275£, 278, 288, 292f., 336f. 


ni-tJA-nisi ( SAR) -ga 


21 7f. 


d Nabu 


308£, 31 Iff., 315, 319, 


ni-IZI-gar (m) 


100, 227 




322, 324f., 337, 342, 


ni-ka-i7-ka (m) 


63 




419£, 424, 438ff. 


ni-ki-zah 


217, 475f. 


Nabu-nasir 


427 


ni^kirig 


201ff. 


nadatu 


19, 270, 274f. 


ni-ni-sag (m) 168, 281, 305 


namritum 


268 


nidba- d 'A-da (m) 


31 



INDEX 



d Nana 136f., 151, 311, 

318f., 329, 472ff. 

d Nanna 3, 125, 129ff., 135, 140f£, 

144ff., 150f., 154ff., 160, 169, 

227, 229fF., 306, 408ff. 

d Nanna-amassu 318 

d Nanse 14, 37, 39, 41, 43, 

5 Iff., 60, 63f., 68, 

7lfF., 76f., 130, 163£, 

167, 178f., 185 

NAR.-ba-[a]-te/na (m) 376 

Narmdk ASHur $a kinatim (m) 243 

NE-gar 128 

NE.GAR (m) 31, 100, 128, 264 

ne-gir x (UM) 126£f. 

ne-gir x -IZI-gar 100, 126 

ne-IZI-gar (m) lOOff., 212, 287 

ne-IZI-gar 100, 227, 234, 

390, 396, 454f. 

d NE-la 34 

NE.UM (see ne-gir x ) 

Nebuchadnezzar II 405, 447, 449 

Nerebtum 249, 251, 253f., 266f. 

d Nergal 213, 220, 232, 

234, 257, 260, 265, 292, 

334, 336, 345, 348, 350 



nidba- d As-da-PlL (m) 31 

nidba d En-ki lu gis-nu-kiri 6 34 

nidba- d Ka-mi-is (m) 30 

nidba- d Ku-ra 34 

Niggallum (m) 18, 250£, 254, 266 

d Nin-a-su 53, 57 

d Nin-a-zu 53, 148f£, 465ff. 

d Nin-a-zu 5 125 

d Nin-dar 16, 44, 57, 60, 

64, 71, 73£, 77 
d Nin-dar-e-gibil-na- 

i-gin-gin-na (m) 42, 57, 60 

d Nin-du 6 -ku-ga 107 

d NIN-e-bir 5 -tum 282 



Nin-e-gal 




130 


156 


d Nin-gal 


229, 


232, 234 


324 


d Nin-gi 6 -par 4 






163 


d Nin-gir-su 




46f£, 51f£, 




60, 63, 179 


311 


Nin-gir-su-e-gibil-an-ta-sur- 




ra-i-gin-gin-na 


Cm) 


38, 42, 56, 60 


Nin-gis-zi-da 


77, 


160, 234 


320 


Nin-gublaga 






130 


d Nin-hur-sag 






290 


d Nin-hur-sag (m?) 






130 


d Nin-hur-sag-se-da 






54 



d Nin-ib-gaI 163 

d Nin-imma 204, 324 

d Nin-ki-gigir (m) 281 

d Nin-kur 344, 347£, 350, 

352ff., 358, 360 
d Nin-kur &z GU.ZA (m) 344 

d Nin-kur-ra (m) 344, 356, 358 

Nin-kur-ra Sa kussi (m) 344 



Nisannu (m) 19, 168, 281, 298£, 

303, 305ff., 381 
nql (m) 377ff. 

nu-ru 141 

Numeric month notation 38ff. 

d Nusku 86f.,98, 101, 107, 

109£, 112, 119, 320, 324 
Nuzi 367ff. 



a Nin-lil 


308, 312, 328, 
336, 339f£, 424ff. 


nysn (m) 




299 


Nin-mar 


59£, 74f. 




-O- 




Nin-mug 


204 


Opening-of-the-Gate 


32, 139, 363 


Nin-sar 


53,55 








Nin-subur 


47, 53, 55, 57 




-P- 




Nin-tu-za-ga 


46,52 


p'lt (m) 




384 


d Nin-urta 


84, 86ff., 98, 101, 


pa 4 -kus-e (m) 




183JEF. 




106, 109, 110, 169, 309£, 


d Pa 4 -kus-e (m) 




183ff. 




312£, 315, 319, 323, 330, 


pa 5 -kus-e (m) 




183fF. 




333£, 337, 343, 345, 


pagru 




294 




347ff., 356, 358, 360, 


Pagru (m) 




372 




420, 426, 452 


d Palil 




318 


Nin-urta (m) 


345 


Palmyra 


299£ 


, 309, 332, 335 


d Nin-zadim 


202ff. 


Parka 




244 


Nina 


14, 39, 45£, 51fT., 


paiaium 




27 




57, 64, 73 


paSru 




338 


ninda-buru x -mas-ka (m) 43£ 


Paternelia 




455ff. 


ninda mas 


43 


patarum 




112 


Nineveh 


316, 342, 403, 405, 


Persepolis 




366 




420£, 424, 426, 436, 453 


pgrm (m) 




377£, 380 


Nipas 


244 


Phoenician calendar 


384 


Nippur 


15, 79ff., 203, 225ff., 

236, 270, 297, 304, 

306£, 310£, 314, 332, 


Pit babi (m) 


-Q- 


363 




427, 444, 456, 468 


qarratu 




247, 340 


Nippur Compendium 309, 313, 315, 


Qarratu (m) 




241,371 




320, 322, 324, 326, 


Qati-ersetim (m) 




27l£ 




328, 330, 334, 


Qerretu (m) 




254, 266, 371 




338, 340, 451f. 


qilasatu 




294 


Niqalu (m) 


18, 343, 351 


qnyn (m) 




319 


Niqmum (m) 


248, 250, 253£, 
256£, 266, 287 


Qurltum 




293 


nisag 
nisag-gu 7 


167£ 
229 
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-R- 



ROrOrtU (m) 

RAHAL(m) 

Races (see Lismum) 

Reichskalender 

reijani (m) 

Res-temple 

ri 

ri (m) 

Rim-Sin calendar 

rimku 



ri&yn (m) 



243 

366 

313, 333f. 

136 

377f., 382 

309, 329ff., 428f. 

173 

173 

227f. 

290, 308,312,323, 

328, 332, 334, 337 

377f., 382 



-S- 



d Sa-ma-gan 34 

Sabium 269 

Sacred Marriage 235f., 31 If., 324, 337 
Sacred Mound (see dug-ku) 
sag-mu (m) 18, 343, 349, 351, 358 

Saggaratum 294 

SAGSU 34 

sab-da-gU7 (m) 145f. 

sa{j-gU7 (m) 145 

sah-ku-gu 7 (m) 145 

sab-ze-da-gu 7 (m) 146 

Sabaratum (m) 251 , 254, 266, 400 

SakurriziZ (m) 366 

Samiyamai (m) 366 

Samsuiluna 269, 297, 300, 302, 304f. 
d Sappum 291 

Sargon II 424, 441 

Sarqatum (m) 375 

Sennacherib 244ff., 403f., 417£, 

421, 423f£, 450 
SIA-a archive 207f. 

Sibut iattim (m) 18, 270f., 291 

Sibutu (m) 18, 272, 363, 371 

sig ba 52 

sig-ba (m) 38, 42, 52f., 57 

sig- d Ba-bag-e-ta-gar-ra (m) 38f£, 

52f., 149 



d Sin (m) 
Sin-abusu 
Sin-iddinam 
Sippar 



sig 4 -a (m) 254, 314 

sig 4 -^%n-sub-ba-ga-gar (m) 93, 166 

sig 4 -u-IGI-sub (m) 93 

sig 4 - gi5 U5-sub-ba-ga-gar (m) 92f. 

sikil 34 

Silititu (m) 299, 337, 364 

Simanu (m) 298ff., 303, 314ff. 

d Sin 306, 309, 312, 315, 

323ff., 328, 332, 347ff., 
355, 426, 452 
239 
416 
234 
18£, 269ff., 303 
sizkur-apin-du-a 112 

sizkur-er-gu-la 230 

sizkur-gu-Ia (see Great Offering) 
slzkur-kur-ku 4 115 

sizkur-sa-ga-udu 61 

smnh (m) 386 

Song of the Plowing Oxen 86, 90f. 

Southern-Mesopotamian 

Sumerian calendar 225ff. 

Standard Mesopotamian 

calendar 297ff. 

su/su 84 

Sultantepe 313, 330 

Susa 18, 340, 362ff. 

Syriac calendar 300 

syvn (m) 299 



-S- 



Sa-lul (m) 
Sarpanitum 
d SMustab 
Sip'im (m) 
Sippu (m) 
Sitoi(m) 



ia-amsme (m) 
Sa kinatim (m) 
Sa sarratim (m) 



27 
319 
319 
241 
239 
299, 314 



373 
243 
243 
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ScMti-i (m) 35 

Sag-Sag 53, 60 

Sabaiu (m) 299f., 303, 308, 

312, 323f., 337f£, 364 

Sadduttum (m) 254, 259, 273f. 

Saduppum 254f. 

3akultu- d INANNA 210 

Samas 270, 274f., 279, 31 If ., 

320, 323, 328, 330, 332, 

335, 338, 347f., 359 

SamSi-Adad 245f. 

d Sira 166, 168ff., 178, 

181, 184f. 
d Sara- d En-lil-gar 188 

Sarrani (m) 206 

W (m) 386 

Sbf (m) 300 

se guri -gur 10 120f. 

se-il-la (m) 76f. 

se-fl-la- d Nanse 163f., 167, 185 

se-kar-ra-gal-Ia (m) 166f. 

se-kin-a (m) 66f., 69, 76, 121 

se-kin x -a (m) 65, 76, 120ff., 202 

se-kin-ku (m) 227 

se-kin-ku 5 (m) 15, 33, 39, 41f., 54, 70, 
76f., 119ff., 125, 133ff., 
140ff., 165f., 202, 
266, 287, 298 
se-kin-ku 5 II (m) 33, 124 

se ku 5 123 

se-nisag-ga 168, 170, 172, 198, 200 

se-numun (m) 95 

se-sag 123 

§e^ag-ku 5 (m) 120, 122, 165f. 

se-sag-sig 6 -ga (m) 123, 205ff. 

Sebutu (m) 363 

Sebali ia d Nergal (m) 369 

&&zfi& d Tesup(m) 368 

Sehlu (m) 365 

&r'*EBUR(m) 362 

Ser'i ia ere§i (m) 364 

Ser'i ia esedi (m) 362 

&r^mSE.KIN.KU 5 (m) 362 



su-es-gi 
su-es- Inanna 



Serbum URU 4 A (m) 364 

&r^mZlZ.KIN.KU 5 A(m) 362 

Sermi (m) 365 

SES (read zah x ) 146f. 

SES-da-gU7 (see zah x -da-gu 7 ) 
Sibari (m) 365 

^jgryti-plant 330 

SIM(m) 116,222 

SlMbal-la(m) 116 

&»[•••] (m) 377f.,380 

§u-[... ]-um(m) 376 

suak 96 

sudu 8 97,112 

su-es 130 

130 
130 
su-es- a Nanna (m) 130 

su-es-sa (m) 154ff., 232 

su-gar (m) 201£, 205 

su-ha-a-sah-a 146 

su-ba-a-zah x (SES)-a 146 

su-mar-ra (m) 205 

$u-mu-]}a-al-$e (m) 373 

su-ni-gi-na (m) 96, 227 

su-ni-gi-na (m) 96, 227 

su-numun (m) 66f£, 95ff., 

135, 165^ 170, 174f., 
202£, 221, 250 
Su-Sin 102£, 117, 124, 133£, 

144, 155£, 159, 163, 185 
su su/su 63 

su-se-numun (m) 96 

iu-x (m) 206 

d Suba 3 -nun-na 203 

Subat-Enlil 255ff. 

SUKU (m) 32 

SUKU.BI (m) 274 

d Sul-sa-ga-na 47, 53, 55 

Summum (m) 254 

Surpu 307 



Take the hand of Bel 



450£ 
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Tambirum (m) 



251, 254, 256ff., 
266, 287, 364 



Tammuz (see Dumuzi) 



Tam(m)uzu (m) 


370 


d Tasmetum 


247, 311f., 




319, 337£, 427, 453 


TaSmtum (m) 


280 


taintum 


276, 326, 345 


Ta&fitu (m) 299, 303, 323, 326ff., 345 


Te'inatim (m) 


239, 242 


Tell al-Wilayah 


207 


Tell ed-Der 


271ff., 326 


Tell Rimah 


255ff. 


temrum 


289 


tfqufat haUana 


6 


Teritum (m) 


267, 37l 


Terqa 


286, 294, 371 


tfiubat haUana 


6 


ti-ra-as 


46f. 


Tiamat 


420ff. 


Tiglath-Pileser I 


299ff. 


Tiruijax) 


36, 253, 256f., 




267, 269f£, 278, 287 


dru 


253, 475 


d Tispak 


251ff., 255, 264, 267 


tmuz (m) 


299 


trlt (m) 


386 


fer#(m) 


386 


*tht 


327 


tiry (m) 


299 


tu-ra-.su 


34 


Tuba 


291, 294 


Tuf}tuf}ani 


244 


Tukulti-Ninurta I 


246, 418 


tum-al (m) 


79 


tum-ma-al (m) 


79 



Tummal 16, 78f., 81ff., 93, 107, 109 
Turam-ili archive 207 

Turmar (m) 391 

Tumabaztf (m) 391 

Tuttul 294 



tbt (m) 
Tebetu (m) 



-T- 



-U- 



300 
298ff., 335ff. 



144, 163£, 219, 



251, 



u-sag 

vAi-it-j}i (m) 

u-wdrri-im (m) 

d U-gul-la (m) 

u 4 Ti-si-pu 

u 4 e-ru-ba-tum 

u 4 e-ru-ba-tom 

u 4 elum 

u 4 ezem- d En-ki 

u 4 ezem-ma-nu-ru 

u 4 GlRxg«MM mu5en 

u 4 Jjimmatim 

u 4 fyutiU 

u 4 IB.SES.2 

u 4 kas-a 

u 4 ma-wa-tim 

u 4 ni-ba d BE SAL d Ni-da-KUL 

u 4 nidba d En-ki lu 

gis-nu-kiri 6 
u 4 d Quritum in-kar-ra 
u 4 tu-ra-iw 
u 4 SAGSU 
u 4 SUKU 
u 4 iiru 
u 4 S 15 ze 
u 5 -b! muSen 
u 5 -bi mu5en -gu 7 (m) 
ub-bi muSen -gu 7 (m) 
UD.DU (m) 
ud-du-ru-u (m) 
ud-ra (m) 
ud-duru 5 (m) 
ud5-de-gu-ra-a (m) 
udra (m) 
udu- d Nin-gir-su-ka-ka- 

si-bi-dub-ba (m) 
udu-se-se-a-il-la (m) 
udu-se-se-a-ll-la- d Nanse (m) 48, 



229, 234 

373 

119,226 

254, 267 

33 

138 

138 

252 

158 

141f. 

34 

234 

289 

33 

334 

34 

34 

34 
253 

34 

34 

32 
253 

34 

148 

147f. 

147f. 

32 

119 

119 

118f. 

63 
226 

63 

38f. 

63f., 76 
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udu-se-se-a-il-la- 

d Nin-gir-su (m) 37f., 48, 76 

Ugarit 19, 303, 377ff. 

Ulmalltum 102, 136fF., 154, 210, 

215, 472ff. 



-W- 



Ululu (m) 

um ereiim Ha Adad 
um hiari IStar 
um kimit Dumu-zi 
um tahitim 
UM (read gir x ) 
UM(read giri x )-dagal-la 
UM(read girijj ki ra-ra 
Umma 



104f., 298£, 

303, 321ff., 370 

293 

374 

262, 278, 479 

326 

126ff. 

127 

128 



17, 83, 93ff., 97, 108, 
116, 120ff., 135ff., 144£, 
153, 157, 161fF., 
205, 222, 477£ 
68 
67£, 192 
15, 102, 108£, 112, 118£, 
125£F., !77,228fF., 
401£, 406ff., 469£, 472£ 
68 
345 
130, 144, 149£, 159, 
259, 263 
64 
282, 288 
427 
54, 62, 102£, 108, 112, 
115, 118, 136ff., 145, 150, 
152, 154, 158ff., 177, 208ff., 
306£f., 311, 314, 318, 323£, 
332, 334fF., 342, 401, 403, 
405, 415, 426f£, 470, 472ff. 
Uruku 48, 55, 61, 71 

Urusagrig 102 

d Usur-amassu 427 

d Utu (see Samas) 3, 203, 456 

uzu-a-bal 85, 88, 101, 106, 109, 

118, 156,211ff. 



ur 

ur (m) 
Ur 



Ur- d Ba-ba6 
d Ur-da (m) 
Ur- Nammu 

Ur-tur 
Urajjum (m) 
d Uras 
Uruk 



Warad-Sin 


231 


- Y- 
yrf} smnh (m) 


386 


yrb W (m) 

-Z- 
Za-'a-na (m) 


386 


25 


Za-'a-na-at (m) 


25 


Za-'a-tum (m) 


15, 23, 25 


Za-LUL (m) 


27 


Zabalam 


161 


zag-gal-gar (m) 


80 


zag-gar-ra 


80 


zag-mu 


14, 16, 80£, 




143£, 168,211 


zag-mu (m) 


18, 343 


zag-mu- Sara 


162, 200 


zagmukku 


14 


zah x (SES)-da-gu 7 (m) 


145ff. 


zafe x -da-gU7 - d Nanna 


147 


zaraq ekallim 


293 


Zaratu (m) 345, 


347f£, 357, 359 


Zarpakim (m) 


366 


Zarqatum (m) 


375 


zbl}$m$ (m) 


384 


ze 


146 


S i5 ze 


34 


Zeratu (m) 


345 


zhfj. (m) 


384 


zi-ga-ze-na 


210 


Zibnum (m) 206, 249£, 254, 267 


Zikli (m) 


366 


Zillatam (m) 


366 


ZlZA (see ud-durus) 




zuk/qru 


343, 346ff. 


zv (m) 


385 


[...]-si-mu-mu (m) 


221 


[x]-sig-ur 4 -ra-a (m) 


61 


[...]-su-um (m) 


375 
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